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DIDACTIC  POETRY.  —  LDIS  DB  ESCOBAR.  — C0RELA8.  — TORRE.  — DIDAC- 
TIC PROSE.  —  VILLALOBOS.  — OLIVA.  — SEDENO.  —  BALAZAR.  —  LU}8 
MEZIA.  —  PEDRO  IfSXIA.  —  NAVARRA.  —  URREA.  —  PALACIOS  RUBIOS. 
—  YANEGAS.  —  JUAN  DE  AYILA.  —  ANTONIO  DE  GUEYARA.  —  DIALOOO 
DE  LAS  LENGUAS.  —  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CASTILIAN  FROM  THE  TIME  OP 
JOHN  THE  SECOND  TO  THAT  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH. 

While  an  Italian  spirit,  or  at  least  an  observance  of  Ital- 
ian  forms,  was  beginning  so  decidedly  to  prevail  in  Spanish 
lyric  and  pastoral  poetry,  what  was  didactic,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  took  directions  somewhat  different. 

In  didactic  poetry,  among  other  forms,  the  old  one  of 
question  and  answer,  known  from  the  age  of  Juan  de 
Mena,  and  found  in  the  Cancioneros  as  late  as  Badajoz,* 
continued  to  enjoy  much  favor.  Originally,  such  ques- 
tions seem  to  have  been  riddles  and  witticisms ;  but  in 
the  sixteenth  century  they  gradually  assumed  a  graver 
character,  and  at  last  claimed  to  be  directly  and  absolutely 
didactic,  constituting  a  form  in  which  two  remark-  j^  Quatro- 
able  books  of  light  and  easy  verse  were  produced,  cientas  Rea- 

pueatas. 

The  first  of  these  books  is  called  "  The  Four 
Hundred  Answers  to  as  many  Questions  of  the  Illustrious 
Don  Fadrique  Enriquez,  the  Admiral  of  Castile,  and  othei 
Persons.''  ^     It  was  printed  three  times  in  1645,  the  year 

1  My  copy  is  entRled,  YoL  I.,  Las  Qaatro-    guntas  que  el  UlustriBSlmo  (slo)  Seiior  Don 
cientas  Bespuestas  a  otras  tantas  Pre*    Vadrique  Emiques,  AlmirantedeOastillay 

(8) 
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in  which  it  first  appeared,  and  had  undoubtedly  a  great 
success  in  the  class  of  society  to  which  it  was  addressed, 
and  whose  manners  and  opinions  it  strikingly  illustrates. 
It  contains  at  least  twenty  thousand  verses,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1652,  by  another  similar  volume,  chiefly  in 
prose,  and  promising  a  thfrd,  which,  however,  was  never 
published.  Except  five  hundred  proverbs,  as  they  are 
inappropriately  called,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume, 
and  fifty  glosses  at  the  end  of  the  second,  the  whole  con- 
sists of  such  ingenious  questions  as  a  distinguished  old 
nobleman  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  friends 
might  imagine  it  would  amuse  or  instruct  them*  to  have 
solved.  They  are  on  subjects  as  various  as  possible,  — 
religion,  morals,  history,  medicine,  magic, — in  short, 
whatever  could  occur  to  idle  and  curious  minds  ;  but  they 
LuiB  de  were  all  sent  to  an  acute,  good-humored  Minorite 
Escobar,  frfar,  Luis  de  Escobar,  who,  being  bed-ridden 
with  the  gout  and  other  grievous  maladies,  ihad  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  answer  them. 

His  answers  form  the  body  of  the  work.  Some  of 
them  are  wise  and  some  foolish,  some  are  learned  and 
some  absurd  ;  but  they  all  bear  the  impression  of  their 
age.  Once  we  have  a  long  letter  of  advice  about  a  godly 
life,  sent  to  the  Admiral,  which,  no  doubt,  was  well  suited 
to  his  case  ;  and  repeatedly  we  get  complaints  from  the 
old  monk  himself  of  his  sufferings,  and  accounts  of  what 
he  was  doing ;  so  that  from  different  parts  of  the  two 
•volumes  it  would  be  possible  to  collect  a  tolerably  distinct 
picture  of  *the  amusements  of  society,  if  not  its  occupa- 
tions, about  the  court,  at  the  period  when  they  were 
written.  The  poetry  is  in  many  respects  not  unlike  that 
of  Tusser,  who  was  contemporary  with  Escobar,  but  it  is 
better  and  more  spirited.* 

otras  diyersas  peraonas  embiaron  a  pre-  St.  Prancis  at  Bioseco,  a  possession  of  the 

gantaralautor,ec.,  1545;  pointed  in  folio  at  great  Admiral.    This  he  tells  us  in  the 

Zaragosa,  ff.  122,  bik.  let.  two  and  three  Prefttce  to  the  Second  Part.    Elsewhere  he 

columns.    Vol.  II.,  La  Segunda  Parte  de  complains  that  many  of  the  questions  sent 

las  Quatrocientas  Bespuestas,  ee.    En  Val-  to  him  were  in  such  bad  verse  that  it  cost 

ladolid,  1652.    foUo,  ff.  245,  blk.  let.  two  him  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  put  them  into 

columns.    More  than  half  in  prose.  a  proper  shape ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 

>  Escobar  was  of  the  family-  of  that  name  that  both  questions  and  answers  generally 

at  Sahagun,  but  lived  in  the  convent  of  read  as  if  they  came  from  one  hand.  Some* 
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The  second  book  of  questions  and  answers  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  graver  than  the  first.  It  was  printed  the 
next  year  after  the  great  snccess  of  Escobar's  j^^^  ^e 
work,  and  is  called  "Three  Hundred  Questions  Coreiai. 
concerning  Natural  Subjects,  with  their  Answers,"  by 
Alonso  Lopez  de  Oorelas,  a  physician,  who  had  more  learn- 
ing, periiaps,  than  the  monk  he  imitated,  but  is  less  amus- 
ingj  and  writes  in  verses  neither  so  well  constructed  nor 
so  agreeable.*' 

Others  followed,  like  Gonzalez  de  la  Torre,  who  in  1590 
dedicated  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Spanish  throne  a 
volume  of  such  dull  religious  riddles  as  were  ad-  ooniaiwde 
mired  a  century  before.*  But  nobody,  who  wrote  ^  ^**^ 
in  this  peculiar  didactic  style  of  verse,  equalled  Escobar, 
and  it  soon  passed  out  of  general  notice  and  regard.^ 

In  prose,  about  the  same  time,  a  fashion  appeared  of 
imitating  the  Roman  didactic  prose-writers,  just  as  those 
writers  had  been  imitated  by  Gastiglione,  Bembo,  Oio- 

times  a  long  moral  dissertation  occurs,  os-  printed  at  YaUadolid,  1662,  and  both  are  In 

pecially  in  the  prose  of  the  second  yolume,  folio. 

but  the  answers  are  rarely  tedious  firom  The  Admiral  to  whom  these  **  Bespue»- 
thelr  length.  Those  in  the  first  volume  are  tas  '*  wereaddressed  was  the  stout  old  no- 
th«  best,  and  Nos.  280,  281,  282,  are  curi-  bleman  who,  during  one  of  the  absences 
ona,  Aram  the  accounts  they  contain  of  the-  of  Charles  Y.,  was  left  Regent  of  Spain,  and 
poet  himself,  who  must  have  died  after  who  ventured  to  give  his  master  counsels 
1552.  In  the  Preface  to  \he  first  volume,  of  the  most  plain-spoken  wisdom  (Salazar, 
he  says  the  Admiral  died  in  1638.  If  the  Digntdades,  1618,  Lib.  III.  c.  16  •,  Ferrer 
whole  work  had  been  completed,  according  del  Rio,  Decadencia  de.Rspana,  1860,  pp. 
to  its  author's  purpose,  it  would  have  con-  16-17).  Poems  attributed  to  him  may  be 
tained  just  a  thousand  questions  and  an-  found  in  the  Cancionero  of  1664,  with  no- 
ewers.  Tor  a  specimen  we  may  take  No.  tioes  of  their  author  in  the  Beitrag  cur  Bib- 
10  (Quatrocientas  Preguntas,  (^ArsLgo(}Skj  liographie  der  Gancioneros  von  F.  WoU^ 
1646,  folio)  as  one  of  the  more  ridiculous,  1863.  Bee  ante^  Tol.  I.  p.  393,  n. 
where  the  Admiral  asks  how  many  keys  *The  Volume  of  Oorelas  **TreEienta8 
Christ  gave  to  St.  Peter;  and  No.  190  as  one  Preguntas*'  (Yalladolid,  1646,  4to)  is  ao- 
of  the  better  sort,  where  the  Admiral  asks  companied  by  a  learned  prose  oommentary 
whether  it  be  necessary  to  kneel  before  the  in  a  respectable  didactic  style.  There  seems 
priest  at  confession,  if  the  penitent  finds  it  to  have  been  an  earlier  edition  the  same  year, 
very  painful  j  to  which  the  old  monk  an-  containing  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  ques- 
Bwers  gently  and  well,  tions  and  answers.     (See   Salva's    Cata- 

He  that,  thK,t,gh  .nlfering  -ent  f^m  God  above,  ^^^^  1«26  andl829,  Nos.  1286,  8304.) 

ConfcMing,  kneeU  not,  itm  commitB  no  fin  i  *  Docientas  Preguntas,  etc.,   por  Juan 

But  let  him  cheriah  modest,  humble  love,  Gonsales  de  la  Torre,  Madrid,  1690,  4to. 

And  that  ■hall  purify  hit  heart  within.  b  j  ghould  rather  have  said,  perhaps,  that 

The  fifth  part  of  the  first  volume  consists  the  Preguntas  were  soon  restricted  to  the 

of  riddles  in  the  old  style  *,  and,  as  Escobar  foshionable  societies  and  academies  of  the 

adds,  they  are  sometimes  truly  very  old  time,  as  we  see  them  wittily  exhibited  in 

riddles  i  so  old,  that  they  must  have  been  the  first  jomoda  of  Calderon*s  "  Becreto  & 

generally  known.    The  second  volume  was  Voces." 

n.  1» 
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vanni  della  Oaisa,  and  others  in  Italy.  The  impulse  seems 
plainly  to  have  been  communicated  to  Spain  by  the  mod- 
itaiiaiuiiai-  ^^s,  and  not  by  the  ancients.  It  was  because 
tated.  the  Italians  led  the  way  that  the  Romans  were 
imitated,  and  not  because  the  example  of  Cicero  and 
Seneca  had,  of  itself,  been  able  to  form  a  prose  school,  of 
•any  kind,  beyond  liie  Pyrenees.®  The  fashion  was  not 
one  of  80  much  importance  and  influence  as  ihAt  intro- 
duced into  the  poetry  of  the  nation ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  both  on  account  of  its  results  during  the  reign  of 
Charies  the  Fifth,  and  on  account  of  an  effect  more  or  less 
distinct  which  it  had  on  the  prose  style  of  the  nation  after- 
awards. 

The  eldest  among  the  prominent  writers  produced  by 
this  state  of  things  was  Francisco  de  Yillalobos,  of  whom 
'j.,^„5ig^^g  we  know  little,  except  that  he  belonged  to  a 
Yuiaiobo*.  family  which,  for  several  successive  generations, 
had  been  devoted  to  the  medical  art ;  that  he  was  himself 
the  physician,  first  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,'  and  then 
of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  that  he  published,  as  early  as  1498, 
a  poem  on  his  own  science,  in  five  hundred  stanzas) 
•founded  on  the  rules  of  Avicenna  ;*  and  that  he  continued 
to  be  known  as  an  author,  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
'with  his  profession,  till  1543,  before  which  time  he  had 
become  weary  of  the  court,  and  sought  a  voluntary  retire- 
ment, where  he  died,  above  seventy  years  old.®  His  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Amphitryon"  of  Plautus  belongs  rather  to 
the  theatre,  but,  like  that  of  Oliva,  soon  to  be  mentioned, 

^  The  general  tendency  and  tone  of  the  he  wm  detakied  in  that  oity  by  the  king*B 

.  didactic  proBe-writers  in  the  reign  of  Oluurles  severe  illness.  (Obras,  parago^a,  1544,  folio, 

Y.  proye  this  foct;  bat  the  Discourse  of  t71,b.)    This  was  the  illness  of  which  Fer- 

,  Morales,  the   histoorian,  prefisced   to   the  dinand  died  in  less  than  four  months  altera 

works  of  his  ande,  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva,  ward. 

shows  the  way  in  which  the  change  was        ^  Mendes,  Typographia,  p.  249.    Anto- 

broTight  abont.    Some  Spaniards,  it  is  plain  nio,  Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  II.  p.  844, 

from  this  curious  document,  were  become  note. 

ashamed  to  write  any  longer  in  Latin,  as  if  ^  He  seems,  from  the  letter  just  noticed, 
their  own  language  were  unfit  for  prao-  to  have  been  displeased  with  his  position 
.tical  use  in  matters  of  grave  importance,  as  early  as  1515 }  but  he  must  have  con- 
when  they  had,  hi  the  Italian,  examples  of  tinned  at  court  above  twenty  years  longer, 
entire  success  before  them.  (Obras  de  Oliva,  when  he  left  it  poor  and  disheartened. 
Madrid,  1787, 12mo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  xvi.-xlvii.)  (Obras,  f.  45.)  From  a  passage  two  leaves 
7  There  is  a  letter  of  Viilalobos,  dated  at  further  on,  I  think  he  left  it  after  the  death 
Calatayud,  Oct  6,  1615,  hi  which  he  says  of  the  Empress,  in  1539. 
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produced  no  effect  there,  and,  like  his  scientific  treatises, 
demands  no  especial  ixotice.  The  rest  of  his  works,  in- 
cluding all  that  belong  to  the  department  of  elegant  liter- 
ftture,  are  to  be  found  in  a  volume  of  moderate  size,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  la&nte  Don  Luis  of  Portugal. 

The  chief  of  them  is  called  "  Problems/'  and  is  divided 
into  two  tractates :  the  first,  which  is  very  short,  being 
jon  the  Sun,  the  Planets,  the  Four  Elements,  and  ^g^  Prou»- 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise ;  and  the  last,  whidi  is  '"^ 
longer,  on  Man  and  Morals,  beginning  with  an  essay  on 
Satan,  and  ending. with  one  on  Flattery  and  Flatterers, 
which  is  especially  addressed  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
crown  of  Spain,  afterwards  Philip  the  Second.  Each  of 
these  subdivisions,  in  each  tractate,  has  eight  lines  of  the 
old  Spanish  verse  prefixed  to  it,  as  its  Problem,  or  text, 
and  the  prose  discussion  which  follows,  like  a  gloss,  con- 
stitutes the  substance  of  the  work.  The  whole  is  of  a 
very  miscellaneous  character ;  most  of  it  grave,  like  the 
essays  on  Knights  and  Prelates,  but  some  of  it  amusing, 
like  an  essay  on  the  Marriage  of  Old  Men.^^  The  best  por- 
tions are  those  that  have  a  satirical  vein  in  them ;  such 
as  the  ridicule  of  litigious  old  men,  and  of  old  men  that 
wear  paint.^ 

A  Dialogue  on  Intermittent  Fevers,  a  Dialogue  on  the 
Natural  Heat  of  the  Body,  and  a  Dialogue  between  the 
Doctor  and  the  Duke,  his  patient,  are  all  quite  in  his  other 
the  manner  of  the  contemporary  didactic  discua-  ^*'*"- 
sions  of  the  Italians,  except  that  the  last  contains  pas- 
sages of  a  broad  and  &ee  humor,  approaching  more  nearly 
to  the  tone  of  comedy,  or  rather  of  farce."  A  treatise 
that  follows,  on  the  Three  Great  Annoyances  of  much 
talking,   much  disputing,   and  much   laughing,"  and  a 

10  If  Poggio*8  trifle,  "An  Seni  pit  Uxor  found  in  the  Caneionero  of  1664  (noticed 

dttcenda,^*  had  been  published  when  Villa-  ante^  Vol.  I.  p.  393,  n.) }  but  they  are  of 

lobofl  wrote,  I  should  not  doubt  he  had  seen  much  less  worth  than  his  prose,  and  the 

it.    As  it  is,  the  coincidence  may  not  be  best  of  his  works  are  reprinted  in  the  Biblio- 

accidental,  for  Poggio  died  in  1449,  though  teca  de  Autores  Espanoles,  Tom.  XXXYI. 

his  Dialogue  was  not,  I  belieye,  printed  till  1866. 

the  present  century.  i>  Obras,  f.  36. 

n  The  Problemas  constitute  the  first  part  u  i  have  translated  the  title  of  this  Trea- 

of  the  Obras  de  Villalobos,  1644,  and  fill  34  tise  "  The  Three  Qreat  Annoyancet.''^    In 

leaves.    A  few  poems  by  Villalobos  may  be  the  original  it  is  "  The  Three  Great  — — ," 


8  FERNAN  PEREZ  BE  OLIVA.  [Psbiob  H. 

grave  discourse  on  Love,  with  which  the  volume  ends, 
are  all  that  remain  worth  notice.  They  have  the  same 
general  characteristics  with  the  rest  of  his  miscellanies ; 
the  style  of  some  portions  of  them  being  distinguished 
by  more  purity  and  more  pretensions  to  dignity  than  have 
been  found  in  the  earlier  didactic  prose-writers,  and  es- 
pecially by  greater  clearness  and  exactness  of  expres- 
sion'. Occasionally,  too,  we  meet  with  an  idiomatic  famil- 
iarity, frankness,  and  spirit,  that  are  very  attractive,  and 
that  partly  compensate  us  for  the  absurdities  of  the  old 
and  forgotten  doctrines  in  natural  history  and  medicine, 
which  Villalobos  inculcated  because  they  were  the  received 
doctrines  of  his  time. 

The  next  writer  of  the  same  class,  and,  on  the  whole, 
one  much  more  worthy  of  consideration,  is  Fernan  Perez 
FernanPena  <!©  Oliva,  a  Cordoveso,  who  was  bom  about  1492, 
deouva.  a,nd  died,  still  young,  in  1630.  His  father  was 
a  lover  of  letters  ;  and  the  son,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
was  educated  with  care  from  his  earliest  youth.  At 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  already  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Salamanca ;  after  which  he  went,  first,  to 
AlcaU,  when  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  its  glory ;  then 
to  Paris,  whose  University  had  long  attracted  students 
from  every  part  of  Europe ;  and  finally  to  Rome,  where, 
under  the  protection  of  an  uncle  at  the  court  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  all  the  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  most  culti- 
vated capital  of  Christendom  were  accessible  to  him. 

On  his  uncle's  death,  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  take  the 
offices  left*vacant  by  that  event ;  but,  loving  letters  more 
than  courtly  honors,  he  went  back  to  Paris,  where  he 
taught  and  lectured  in  its  University  for  three  years. 
Anotiiier  Pope,  Adrian  the  Sixth,  was  now  on  the  throne, 
and,  hearing  of  Oliva's  success,  endeavored  anew  to  draw 
him  to  Rome ;  but  the  love  of  his  country  and  of  litera- 
ture continued  to  be  stronger  than  the  love  of  ecclesias- 
tical preferment.     He  returned,  therefore,  to  Salamanca  ; 

karing  the  title,  8B7B  Villalobos  in  bis  Pr6-  amnsing  "Coloqoio''  bj  Villalobos  on  a 

logo,  unflnished,  so  that  everybody  may  medical  question,  and  some  of  his  pleasant 

fill  it  up  as  he  likes.    Among  the  MSB.  of  letters.     See  Spanish  translation  of  this 

the  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid  is  an  History,  Tom.  II.  p.  606. 


Chap,  v.]  FSRNAir  PBRBZ  BE  OLIVA.  9 

became  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  rich  "  College 
of  the  Archbishop/'  founded  in  1528 ;  and  was  sncceds- 
ively  chosen  Professor  of  Ethics  in  the  University,  and  its 
Bector.  But  he  had  hardly  risen  to  his  highest  distinc- 
tions, when  he  died  suddenly,  and  at  a  moment  when  so 
many  hopes  rested  on  him,  that  his  death  was  felt  as  a 
misfortune  to  the  cause  of  letters  throughout  Spain. ^^ 

Oliva's  studies  at  Rome  had  taught  him  how  success- 
fully the  Latin  writers  had  been  imitated  by  the  Italians, 
and  he  became  anxious  that  they  should  be  no  ^*     ,  _,, 

1  /»    11        ••11-11  ir^  *         1  -r-r        IWfiBliaa  WTIt- 

iess  successfully  imitated  by  the  Spaniards.  He  ing  in  span- 
felt  it  as  a  wr(»ig  done  to  his  native  language, 
that  almost  all  serious  prose  discussions  in  Spain  were 
still  carried  on  in  Latin  rather  than  in  Spanish. ^'^  Taking 
a  hint,  then,  firom  Castiglione's  "  Cortigiano,^'  and  oppos* 
ing  the  current  of  opinion  among  the  learned  men  with 
whom  he  lived  and  acted,  he  began  a  didactic  dialogue  on 
the  Dignity  of  Man,  formally  defending  it  as  a  work  in  the 
Spanish  language  written  by  a  Spaniard.  Besides  this, 
he  wrote  several  strictly  didactic  discourses  :  one  on  the 
Facidties  of  the  Mind  and  their  Proper  Use  ;  another  urg^ 
ing  Gdrdova,  his  native  city,  to  improve  the  navigation 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  so  obtain  a  portion  of  the  rich 
commerce  of  the  Indies,  which  was  then  monopolized  by 
Seville  ;  and  another,  that  was  delivered  at  Salamanca, 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  moral  philoso- 

14  The  most  ample  life  of  OUva  ii  in  Re-  1780,  and  entitled  **  Carta  de  Paracuellos,** 
aabal  y  XTgarte,  "  Biblioteca  de  los  Bscri-  we  are  told  (p.  29),  '^Lo^afios  pasados  el 
torea,  que  Iian  sido  indiTiduos  de  los  seis  Goneejo  de  GastUla  mandd  a  las  Universi- 
Oolegios  Blteyores  V  (Madrid,  1805,  4to,  pp.  dades  del  Beyno  que,  en  las  ftineiones  lit- 
239,  etc.).  But  all  that  we  know  about  erariaa,  solo  se  hablase  en  Latin.  Blen 
him,  of  any  real  interest,  ia  to  be  found  in  maodado,  eo.**  And.  yet,  the  iAjudiclottS- 
the  exposition  he  made  of  his  daims  and  ness  of  the  praotioe  had  been  ably  set  forth 
merits  when  he  contended  publicly  for  the  by  ttie  well-known  scholar,  Pedro  Simon  de 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  SaUmianca.  Abril,  in  an  address  to  Philip  n.,  as  early  as 
(Obras,  1787,  Tom.  XL  pp.  29-61.)  In  the  1688,  and  the  reasons  against  it  stated  with 
course  of  it,  he  says  his  travels  all  over  fioroe  and  precision.  See  his  **  Apunta- 
Spain  and  out  of  it,  in  pursuit  of  knowl-  mientos  de  oomo  se  deven  reformar  las  doc- 
edge,  had  flmoanted  to  more  than  three  ttintm  y  la  manen  de  ensenallas."  Bdi- 
thousand  leagues.  tions  of  this  sensible  taraot  were  also  printed 

i&  Obras,  Tom.  I.  p.  xslii.     But  Latin  in  1769  and  1817 ',—ttie  last,  with  notes  and 

(»ntinued  to  be  exclusively  the  hmgnage  a  preliminary  discourse  by  Jos^  Clemento 

of  the  Spanish  Universitiea  tot  above  two  Caricero,  seems  to  have  had  some  effect  on 

centuries  longer.  In  an  anonymous  eontro-  opIniOB. 
venial  pamphlet  published  at  Madrid  in 


10  SEDESfO,  SALAZAR,  LUIS  MEXIA,  CEBIOL.    [Pkriod  IL 

phy:  in  all  which  his  nephew.  Morales,  the  historian, 
assures  us  it  was  his  uncle's  strong  desire  to  furnish  prao« 
tical  examples  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Spanish 
language." 

The  purpose  of  giving  greater  dignity  to  his  native 
tongue,  by  employing  it,  instead  of  the  Latin,  on  all  the 
chief  subjects  of  human  inquiry,  was  certainly  a  fortunate 
Joan  de  8»-  ^^^  ^  Oliva,  and  soon  found  imitators.  Juan  de 
*®°®-  Sedefio  published,  in  1536,  two  prose  dialogues 

on  Love  and  one  on  Happiness ;  the  former  •  in  a  more 
graceful  tone  of  gallantry,  and  thQ  latter  in  a  more  phi- 
losophical spirit  and  with  more  terseness  of  manner,  than 
cervanteide  belonged  to  the  age.^^  Francisco  Cervantes  de 
saiazar.  Salazar,  a  man  of  learning,  completed  the  dia- 
logue of  Oliva  on  the  Dignity  of  Man,  which  had  been 
left  unfinished,  and,  dedicating  it  to  Fernando  Cortes, 
published  it  in  1646,"  together  with  a  long  prose  fable  by 
Luia  Mexia.  Luis  Mcxia,  on  Idleness  and  Labor,  written  in  a 
ym.'  v^  P^^  *^^  somewhat  elevated  style,  but  too  much 
dro  Mexia.  indebted  to  the  "  Vision  "  of  the  Bachiller  de  la 
Torre."  Fadrique  Ceriol  in  1559  j^u^nted,  at  Antwerp,  an 
ethical  and  political  work  entitled  "Counsel  and  Council- 
lors for  a  Prince,''  which  was  too  tolerant  to  be  successful 


^  The  works  of  OUva  have  been  pab-  i?  SigaeDse  dos  Coloquios  de  Amored  y 

Uahed  at  least  twioe : .  the  flrs^time  by  his  otro  de  BieBaventuran^a)  etc,  por  Joan  de 

nephew,  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  4to,  C^r^  Sedeiio,  vesino  de  Areralo,  1636,  am.  4to, 

doYa,  in  1585,  and  i^ain  at  Madrid,  1787,  no  printer  or  place,  pp.  16.    This  is  the 

'2  vols.  ISmo.     In  the  Index  Expurga-  same  Juan  de  Sedeno  who  translated  the 

iorins  (1667,  p.  ^124),  they  are  forbidden  "Celestina"  into  Terse  in  1540,  and  who 

to  be  read,  "till  they  are  corrected,*' — a  wrote  the  **8iuna  de  Varones  IlQStres'* 

phrase  which  seems  to  have  left  each  copy  (Areralo,  1661,  and  Toledo,  1600,  folio) ;  — 

of  them  to  the  discretion  of  the  spiritoal  a  poor  biographical  dictionaiy,  containing 

direcUnr  of  Its  owner.    In  the  edition  ot  lives  of  about  two  hundred  distinguished 

1787,  a  sheet  was  cancelled,  in  order  to  get  personages,  alphabetically  arranged,  and 

rid  of  a  note  of  Morales.    See  Index  of  beginning  with  Adam.    Sedeno  was  a  sol- 

1700.  dier,  an^  served  in  Italy. 

In  the  same  volume  with  the  minor  works  "  The  whole  Diid<^nie— both  the  part 
gt  Oliva,  Morales  published  fifteen  moral  written  by  Oliva  and  that  written  by  Fran- 
discourses  of  his  own,  and  one  by  Pedro  Cisco  Cervantes — was  published  at  Madrid 
VaUes  of  Cdrdova,  none  of  which  have  (1772,  4to)  in  a  new  edition  by  CerdA  y 
much  literary  value,  though  several,  like  Rico,  with  his  usual  abundant,  but  awk- 
ooe  on  the  Advantage  of  Teachhig  with  ward,  prefaces  and  annotations. 
Qentleness,  and  one  on  the  Difllerenoe  be-  i*  It  is  republished  in  the  volume  men- 
tween  Genius  and  Wisdom,  are  marked  tioned  in  the  last  note  j  but  we  know  noth- 
with  excellent  sense.  That  of  Yalles  is  vn  ing  of  ito  author, 
tbe  rear  of  Death. 


Chap,  v.]  NAVARRA,  PEDBO  MEXIA.  H 

in  Spain,  but  wad  honored  and  translated  abroad.*  Pedro 
de  Navarra  published,  in  1667,  forty  Moral  Dialogues, 
partly  the  result  of  conversations  held  in  an  Academia  of 
distinguished  persons,  who  met,  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
house  of  Fernando  Oort^s.^  Pedro  Mexia,  the  chronicler, 
wrote  a  Silva,  or  Miscellany,  divided,  in  later  editions, 
into  six  books,  and  subdivided  into  a  multitude  of  sep- 
arate essays,  historical  and  moral ;  declaring  it  to  be  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  in  Spanish,  which,  he  says,  he  con- 
siders quite  as  suitable  for  such  discussions  as  the  Italian.^ 


so  El  Consejo  y  Gonsejeros  del  Principe,  ec.  The  fashion  of  writing  didactic  ditUoguea 

Anveis,  1559.    Only  th«  first  part  was  pub-  in  prose  was  common  at  this  period  in 

lished.    This  can  be  found  in  the  Biblio-  Spain,  and  indeed  until  after  1600,  as  Gay-' 

teca  de  Autores  Espanoles,  Tom.  XXXVI.  angos  has  well  noted  in  his  translation  of 

1866.  this  History  (Tom.  II.  pp.  608-610),  citing 

^  Bi^logos  muy  Subtiles  y  Notables,  etc.,  in  proof  of  it  the  names  of  a  considerable 
por  D.  Pedro  de  Navarra,  Obispo  de  Com-  number  of  authors,  most  of  whom  are  now 
enge,  Qaxagoi}^  1667,  12mo,  118  teaves,  forgotten,  but  the  best  of  whom,  that  I  have 
The  first  five  Dialogues  are  on  the  Gharac-  not  elsewhere  noticed,  are  Diego'de  Salazar, 
ter  becommg  a  Royal  Chronicler ;  the  next  1680  j  Francisco  de  Miranda  y  VUlafaiio, 
four  on  the  Differences  between  a'  Rustic  1682  *,  Bernardino  de  Ilscalante,  1683  ; 
and  a  Noble  Life  ;  and  the  remaining  Francisco  de  Vald^s,  1686 }  Juan  de  Guz- 
thirty-one  on  Preparation  for  Death  ;  —  all  man,  1689  j  Diego  Nunes  de  Alva,  1689  ; 
written  in  a  pure,  simple  Ca8tili||^.  style,  and  Bancho  de  Lodono,  1693.  Of  these,  I 
but  with  little  either  new  or  striking  in  the  should  distinguish  Nunez  de  Alva,  whose 
thoughts.  Their  author  says,  it  was  a  rule  dialogues,  in  the  copy  I  use,  are  entitled 
of  the  Aeademuh  that  the  person  who  ar-  ^  Dialogos  de  Diego  Nunez  de  Alva  de  la 
rived  last  at  each  meeting  should  furnish  a  Yida  del  Soldado  en  que  se  quentan  la  con- 
subject  for  discussion,  and  direct  another  Juracion  y  paciflcacion  de  Alamana  con 
member  to  reduce  to  writing  the  remarks  todas  las  batallas,  recuentroe  y  escaramu- 
that  might  be  made  on  it,  —  Cardinal  Pog-  ^as  que  en  ello  acontecieron  en  los  anos  de 
gio,  Juan  d*  Sstuniga,  knight-commander  1646  y  7,  ec.  (En  Salamanca,  Andrea  de 
of  Castile,  and  other  persons  of  note,  being  Portinaris,  Dialogo  primero,  1662,  Dialogo 
of  the  society.  Navarra  adds,  that  he  had  segundo,  1663.*'  But  the  complete  edition  Is 
written  two  hundred  diidogues,  in  which  Cuenca,  1689.)  It  is  written  in  a  pure  and 
there  were  *<  few  matters  that  had  not  been  spirited  style,  and  is  not  without  value  for 
touched  upon  in  that  excellent  Academy,'*  Its  record  of  historical  facts  ]  but  it  is 
and  notes  especially  that  the  subject  of  chiefly  interesting  for  what  it  tells  us  of  a 
" Preparation  for  Death"  had  been  discussed  soldier's  life  in  the  time  of  Charles  Y., — so 
after  the  decease  of  Cobos,  a  confidential  different  from  what  it  is  in  our  days, 
minister  of  Charles  Y.,  and  that  he  himself  S3  Silva  de  Yaria  Leocion,  por  Pedro 
had  acted  as  secretary  on  the  occasion.  Mexia.  The  first  edition  (Sevilla,  1648,  fol., 
Traces  of  anything  contemporary  are,  how-  lit  got,  144  leaves)  is  in  only  three  parts, 
ever,  rare  in  the  forty  dialogues  he  printed ;  Another,  which  I  also  possess,  is  of  Mad- 
— the  most  important  that  I  have  noticed  rid,  1669,  and  in  six  books,  filling  about 
relating  to  Charles  Y.  and  his  retirement  TOO  closely-printed  quarto  pages;  but  the 
at  Ynste,  which  the  good  Bishop  seems  to  fifth  and  sixth  books  were  first  added,  I 
have  believed  was  a  sincere  abandonment  think,  in  the  edition  of  1664,  two  years 
of  all  worldly  thoughts  and  passions.  I  after  his  death,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  his. 
find  nothing  to  illustrate  the  character  of  It  was  long  very  popular,  and  there  are 
Cortes,  except  the  fact  that  such  meetings  many  editions  of  it,  besides  translations 
were  held  at  his  house.  Into  Italian,  German,  French,  Flemish,  and 


1^  URBBA,  OLIVA.  [PibiodIL 

To  tbis,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  Ma- 
crobiuB  or  of  Athen^eua,  and  which  was  printed  in  1543, 
were  added,  in  1548,  six  didactic  dialogues,  —  curious,  but 
of  little  yalue,  — in  the  first  of  which  the  advantages  and 
disadvauitages  of  having  regular  physicians  are  agreeably 
set  forth,  with  a  lightness  and  exactness  of  style  hardly 
to  have  been  expected.®  And  finally,  to  complete  the 
short  list,  Urrea,  a  favored  soldier  of  the  Emperor, 
and  at  one  time  viceroy  of  Apulia,  —  the  same 
person  who  made  the  poor  translation  of  Ariosto  men- 
tioned in  Don  Quixote,  —  published,  in  1666,  a  Dialogue 
on  True  Military  Honor,  which  is  written  in  a  pleasant  and 
easy  style,  and  contains,  mingled  with  the  notions  of  one 
who  says  he  trained  himself  for  glory  by  reading  romances 
of  chivalry,  not  a  few  amusing  anecdotes  of  duels  and 
military  adventures.^ 

Both  of  the  works  of  Pedro  Mexia,  but  especially  his 
Silva,  enjoyed  no  little  popularity  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  and,  in  point  of  style,'  they 
are  certainly  not  without  merit.  None,  however,  of  the 
*  Ferimn  Pe-  productious  of  any  one  o£  the  authors  last  men- 
rea  de  oiiva.  ^qj^q^  ]^^  qq  much  forco  and  character  as  the  first 

part  of  the  Dialogue  on  the  Dignity  of  Man.   And  yet  Oliva 
was  certainly  not  a  person  of  a  commanding  genius. 

English.    One  English  yeraion  is  by  Thomas  of  the  Silva,  is  found  a  free  teanslation  of 

Fortescue,  and  appeared  in  1671.    (War-  the  Exhortation  to  Virtue  by  Isocrates, 

ton^s  £ng.  Poetry,  London,  1824,  8to,  Tom.  made  firom  the  Latin  of  Agricola,  because 

lY .  p.  312.)   Another,  which  is  anonymous,  Mexia  did  not  understand  Greek.    It  Is 

is  called  ^  The  Treasure  of  Ancient  and  of  no  value. 

Modern  Times,  etc.,  translated  out  of  that  ^  Di&logode  laVerdaderaHonraMUitar, 

worthy  Spanish  Qentleman,  Pedro  Mexia,  por  Qer6nimo  Xlmenes  de  Urrea.    Thero 

and  Mr.  Francisco  Sansovino,  the  Italian,"  are  editions  of  1566, 1575, 1661,  etc.    (La- 

etc.  (London,  1618,  fol.).    It  is  a  curious  tassa,  Bib.  Arag.  Nueva,  Tom.  I.  p.  2i84.) 

mixture  of  similar  discussions  by  differ-  Mine  is  a  small  quarto  volume,  Zaragosa, 

ent  authors,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French.  16^    One  of  the  most  amusing  passages 

•    Mexia's  part  begins  at  Book  I.  c.  8.  in  the  Dialogue  of  Urrea  is  the  one  in  Part 

^  The  earliest  edition  of  the  Dialogues,  First,  containing  a  detailed  statement  of 

I  think,  is  that  of  Seville,  1548,  which  I  everjrthing  relaUng  to  the  duel  proposed  by 

use  as  well  as  one  of  1562,  both  12mo,  lit  Francis  I.  to  Charles  V.    There  are  verses 

got.    The  second  dialogue,  which  is  on  by  him  In^  the  Cancionero  of  1564  (noticed 

"  Invltmg  to  Feasts,"  is  amusing  j  but  the  ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  303,  n.),  and  in  the  Library  of 

last,  which  is  on  subjects  of  physical  science,  the  University  of  Zaragoca  there  are,in  MS., 

such  as  the  causes  of  thunder,  earthquakes,  the  second  and  third  vcdumes  of  a  Romance 

and  oomets,  is  now-«-days  only  curious  or  of  Chivaliy  by  him,  entiaed  "  Don  Glarisel 

xidiculous.    At  the  end  of  the  Dialogues,  de  las  Flores."    See  Spanish  translatioa  of 

and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  old  editions  this  History,  Tom.  IL  p.  611. 
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His  kQagmation  never  warms  into  poetry ;  his  invention 
is  never  sufficient  to  give  new  and  strong  views  to  his 
subject ;  and  his  system  of  imitating  both  the  Latin  and 
the  Italian  masters  rather  tends  to  debilitate  than  to  impart 
vigor  to  his  thoughts.  Bnt  there  is  a  general  reasonable^ 
ness  and  wisdom  in  what  he  says  that  win  and  often 
satisfy  us  ;  and  these,  with  his  style,  wiiich,  though  some- 
times declamatory,  is  yet,  on  the  whole,  pure  and  well 
settled,  and  his  happy  idea  of  defending  and  employing 
the  Oastilian,  then  coming  into  all  its  rights  as  a  living 
language,  have  had  the  effect  of  giving  him  a  more  last* 
ing  reputation  than  that  of  any  other  Spanish  prose-writer 
of  his  time.^ 

The  same  general  tendency  to  a  more  formal  and  elegant 
style  of  discussion  is  found  in  a  few  other  ethical  and 
religious  authors  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  that  are 
still  remembered  ;  such  as  Palacios  Rubios,  who  paiacioa  bu- 
wrote  an  essay  on  Military  Courage,  for  the  ben-  ^^uaSTde 
efit  of  his  son  ;  *•  Vanegas,  who,  under  the  title  '*^^"*' 
of  "  The  Agony  of  Passing  through  Death,"  gives  us 
what  may  rather  be  considered  an  ascetic  treatise  on  holy 
living ;  ^.  and  Juan  de  Avila,  sometimes  called  the  Apostle 

*  As  ]»te  as  1692,  when  the  **  Conversion  Uie  ftumous  compiUition  of  tha  Spanish  laws 
de  la  Magdalena,"  by  Pedro  Malon  de  called  "  Lejes  de  Toro,'*  is  oontained  in 
Chaide,  was  published,  the  opposition  to  Rezabal  y  Ugarte  (Biblioteca,  pp.  206-271). 
the  use  of  the  Castilian  in  grave  subjects  His  wovks  in  Latin  are  numerous  j  but  in 
was  continued.  He  says  people  talked  to  Spanish  he  published  only  "  Bel  Ebfuerso 
him  as  if  it  were  "  a  sacrilege  "  to  discuss  Belico  Heroyoo,'*  which  appeared  first  at 
such  matters  except  in*  Latin  (f.  15).  But  Salamanca  in  1524,  folio,  but  of  which 
he  replies,  like  a  true  Spaniard,  that  the  there  is  a  beantiftil  Madrid  edition,  1793, 
Castilian  is  better  for  such  purposes  than  folio,  with  notes  by  Francisco  Morales. 
Latin  or  Greek,  and  that  he  trusts  before  ^  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  8.  He 
long  to  see  it  as  widely  spread  as  the  arms  flourished  about  1581-45.  His  "  Agonia 
and  glories  of  his  country  (f.  17).  On  the  del  Tr&nsito  de  la  Muerte,**  a  glossary  to 
other  hand,  in  1543,  a  treatise  on  Holy  which,  by  its  author,  is  dated  1543,  was 
Aflfections,  —  "  Ley  de  Amor  Sancto,"  —  first  printed  firom  his  corrected  manuscript 
written  by  Francisco  de  Osshna,  with  great  many  years  later.  My  copy,  which  seems 
purity  of  style,  and  sometimes  with  fer-  to  be  (^  the  first  edition,  is  dated  Alcaic, 
vent  eloquence,  was  published  without  1574,  and  is  in  12mo.  The  treatise  called 
apology  for  its  Castilian,  and  dedicated  to  "  Diferencias  de  Libros  que  ay  en  el  TJni- 
Francisco  de  Cobos,  a  confideutial  secre-  verso,"  by  the  same  author,  who,  however, 
tary  of  Charles  V.,  adverted  to  in  note  21.  here  writes  his  name  Yenegas,  was  finished 
I  think  Ossuna  was  dead  when  this  treatise  in  1539,  and  printed  at  Toledo  in  1540,  4to. 
appeared.  It  is  written  in  a  good  style,  though  not 

*  A  ftill  account  of  Juan  Lopez  de  Vi-  without  conceits  of  thought  and  conceited 
vero  Palacios  Rubios,  who  was  a  man  of  phrases.  But  it  is  not,  as  its  title  might 
consequence  in  his  time,  and  engaged  in  seem  to  imply,  a  criticism  on  books  and 

II.  2 
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of  Andediisia,  whose  letters  are  fervent  exhortations  to 
virtue  and  religion,  composed  with  care  and  often  with 
eloquence,  if  not  with  entire  purity  of  style.* 

The  author  in  this  class,  however,  who,  during  his  life- 
time, had  the  most  influence,  was  Antonio  de  Guevara, 

Antonio  de  ouo  of  the  official  chrouiclers  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

Guevara,  g;^  <^a,s  a  Biscayau  by  birth,  and  passed  some 
of  his  earlier  years  at  the  court  of  Queen  Isabella.  In 
1528  he  became  a  Franciscan  monk ;  but,  enjoying  the 
favor  of  the  Emperor,  he  seems  to  have  been  transformed 
into  a  thorough  courtier,  accompanying  his  master  during 
his  journeys  and  residences  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  rising  successively,  by  the  royal  patronage, 
to  be  court  preacher.  Imperial  historiographer.  Bishop  of 
Guadix,  and  Bishop  of  Mondonedo.     He  died  in  1545.  * 

His  works  were  not  very  numerous,  but  they  were  fitted 
to  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  produced,  and 
His  Reiox  enjoyed  at  once  a  great  popularity.  His  "  Dial  for 
dePrincipes.  Pnnces,  or  Marcus  Aurelius,''  first  published  in 
1529,  and  the  fruit,  as  he  tells  us,  of  eleven  years'  labor,** 
was  not  only  often  reprinted  in  Spanish,  but  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  English  ;  in  each  of 
which  last  two  languages  it  appeared  many  times  before 
the  end  of  the  century.*^  It  is  a  kind  of  romance,  founded 
on  the  life  and  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  resem- 


anthora,  but  the  opinion  of  Vanegas  him-  his  works  (lladrid,  1596,  4to),  by  Joan 

self,  how  we  should  study  the  great  books  Bias. 

of  God,  nature,  man,  and  Christianity.    It  »  A  life  of  Gueyara  is  prefixed  to  the 

is,  in  fact,  intended  to  discourage  the  read-  edition  of  his  Epistolas,  Uadrid,  1673,  4to ; 

ihg  of  most  of  the  books  then  much  in  but  there  is  a  good  account  of  him  by  him« 

fashion,  and  deemed  by  him  bad.  self  in  the  Pr61ogo  to  his  "  Menoeprecio  de 

28  He  died  in  1669.    In  1634  he  was  in  Corte." 

the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in  1669  ><>  See  the  argument  to  his  "  S^cada  de 

one  of  his  books  was  put  into  the  Index  los  C^sares.'' 

Expurgatorius.    Nevertheless,  he  was  re-  «  Watt,  in  his "  Bibllotheca  Britannica," 

garded  as  a  sort  of  Saint.    (Llorente,  His-  and  Brunet,  in  his  "  Manuel  du  Libraire," 

toire  de  I'Inquisition,  Tom.  II.  pp.  7  and  give  quite  ample  lists  of  the  different  edi- 

423.)  His  "  Cartas  Espirituales  '*  were  not  tions  and    translations  of  the  works  of 

printed,  I  beliere,  till  the  year  of  his  death.  Guevara,  showing  their  great  popularity 

(Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  pp.  639-642.)  all  over  Europe.    In  French  the  number 

His  treatises  on  Self-knowledge,  on  Prayer,  of  translations  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 

and  on  other  religious  sul\Jects,  are  equally  extraordinary.    See  La  Croix  dn  Maine  et 

well  written,  and  hi  the  same  style  of  du  Verdier,  Bibliothdques  (Paris,  1772, 4to, 

eloquence.    A  long  life,  or  rather  eulogy,  Tom.  m.  p.  123),  and  the  artictos  there 

of  him  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  referred  to. 
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bles,  in  some  points,  the   "  Cyrop©dia ''  of  Xenophon  ; 
its  purpose  being  to  place  before  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  the  model  of  a  prince  more  perfect  for  wisdom 
and  virtue  than  any  other  of  antiquity.     But  the  Bishop 
of  Mondonedo  adventured  beyond  his  prerogative.     He 
pretended  that  his  Marcus  Aurelius  was  genuine  history, 
and  appealed  to  a  manuscript  in  Florence^  which  did  not 
exist,  as  if  he  had  done  little  more  than  make  a 
translation  of  it.     In  consequence  of  this,  Pedro  Pedro  do 
de  B.ua,  a  professor  of  elegant  literature  in  the 
colTege  at  Soria,  addressed  a  letter  to  'him,  in  1640,  expos- 
ing the  fraud.     Two  other  letters  followed,  written  with 
more  freedom  and  purity  of  style  than  anything  in  the 
works  of  the  Bishop  himself,  and  leaving  him  no  real 
groimd  on  which  to  stand.**    He,  however,  defended  him- 
self as  well  as  he  was  able  ;  at  first  cautiously,  but  after- 
wards, when  he  was  more  closely  assailed,  by  assuming 
the  wholly  untenable  position  that  all  ancient  profane  his- 
tory was  no  more  true  than  his  romance   of   Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  invent  for 
his  own  high  purposes  as  Herodotus  or  Livy.     From  this 
time  he  was  severely  attacked  ;  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
he  would  have  been  if  the  gross  frauds  of  Anniu&  of 
Viterbo  had  not  then  been  recent.     But,  however  this 
may  be,  it  was  done  with  a  bitterness  that  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  applause  bestowed  in  France,  near  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  upon  a  somewhat  similar 
work  on  the  same  subject  by  Thomas.^ 

After  all,  however,  the  "  Dial  for  Princes  "  is  little 

^  There  are  editions  of  the  Cartas  del  always  delights  to  show  up  any  defects  he 

Bachiller  Bua,  Burgos,  1549, 4to,  and  Mad-  can  find  in  the  cluurjEM^ten  ot  priests  and 

rid,  1736,  4to,  and  a  life  of  him  in  Bayle,  monks.    There  are  editton  of  the  Relox 

Diet.  Historiqae,  Amsterdam,  1740,  folio,  de   Principes  of  1629,   1682,   1637,   etc. 

Tom.  IV.  p.  95.    The  letters  of  Bua,  or  Thos.  North,  the  well-known  Bnglish  trans- 

Bhua,  as  his  name  is  often  written,  are  lator,  translated   the  "Belox"  in   three 

respectable  in  style,  though  their  critical  books,    adding,    inappropriately,     as    a 

spirit  is  that  of  the  age  and  country  in  ^  fowerth,"  the  **  Despertador  de  Gortesa- 

which  they  were  written.    The'short  reply  nos,"  and  dedicating  the  whole,  in  1567) 

of  OuevM*a  following  the  second  of  Bua's  to  Queen  Mary,  then  wills  of  Philip  11. 

letters  is  not  creditable  to  him.  It  was  the  work  of  his  youth,  he  says, 

>"  Antonio,  in   his  article  on  Guevara  when  he  was  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  } 

(Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  126),  is  very  severe }  but  it  contains   much  good  old   Bnglish 

but  his  tone  is  gentle  compared  with  that  idiom.    My  copy  is  in  folio,  1668. 
of  Bayle  (Diet.  Hist.,  Tom.  II.  p.  631),  who 
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worthy  of  the  excitement  it  occasioned  It  is  filled  with 
letters  and  speeches,  ill-conceived  and  inappropriate,  and 
is  written  in  a  formal  and  inflated  style.  Perhaps  we  are 
now  indebted  to  it  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  the  beautiful 
fable  of  '*  The  Peasant  of  the  Danube,"  evidently  sug- 
gested to  La  Fcmtaine  by  one  of  the  discourses  through 
which  Guevara  endeavored  to  give  life  and  reality  to  his 
fictions.^ 

In  the  same  spirit,  though  with  less  boldness,  he  wrote 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Ten  Roman  Emperors  ; "  a  work  which, 
„.  _.        like  his  Dial  for  Princes,  he  dedicated  to  Charles 

His  Decftdft 

Ae  ics  G^  the  Fifth.  In  general,  he  has  here  followed  the 
^^"^  authorities  on  which  he  claims  to  found  his  nar- 

rative, such  as  Dion  Oassius.  and  the  minor  Latin  historians, 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  a  marked  desire  to  imitate 
Plutarch  and  Suetonius,  whom  he  announces  as  his  models. 
But  he  has  not  been  able  entirely  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  inserting  fictitious  letters,  and  even  unfounded  stories ; 
thus  giving  a  false  view,  if  not  of  the  facts  of  history, 
at  least  of  some  of  the  characters  he  records.  His  style, 
however,  though  it  still  wants  purity  and  appropriateness, 
is  better  and  more  simple  than  it  is  in  his  romance  on 
Marcus  Aurelius." 

^  La  Eontafne,  FablM,  Lib.  XI.  hh.  7,  turesqne    phnaeology.     I  suppoee   this 

and  Querara,  Reloz,  Lib.  m.  c.  8.    The  translation  is  the  one  cited  by  Brunet  as 

speech  which  the  Spanish  Bishop,  the  true  made  by  Ben^  Bertaut,  (tf  which  there 

inventor  of  tills  happy  fiction,  gives  to  his  were  many  editions.    Mine  is  of  Paris, 

Kustico  de  Qermania  is,  indeed,  too  long ;  1640,  folio,  by  Galliot  da  Pr^,  and  is  enti- 

but  it  was  popular.    Tirso  de  Molina,  after  tied  "  Lorloge  des  Princes,  traduict  Bes- 

describing    a    peasant   who    approached  paignol  en  Langaige  Francois,"  but  does 

Xerxes,  says  in  the  Prologue  to  one  of  his  not  give  the  translator's  name.  . 

plays,  »  The  "  Decada  de  loe  C^sares,"  with  the 

lo  short,  other  treatises  of  Guevara  here  spoken  of, 

He  lepreaented  to  the  very  KA  except  his  Epistles,  are  to  be  (bund  in  a 

Sfo^fltoman  sSiite.'^^*  collection  of  his  works  first  printed  at  Val- 

_,        1     J   m  1  J    m*  j_ij  ,fl«4  >.*        ,««     ladolid  in  1539,  of  which  I  have  a  copy,  as 
Cigonrales  de  Toledo,  Madxid,  1621, 4to,  p.  lOS.         „  -'..        ....         ,,r^«      « 

,  v»^      , ».  ^gjj  ^  ^j^  ^j  ^^  edition  of  1546.    Gue- 

La  Fontaine,  however,  did  not  trouble  vara  seems  to  have  been  as  particular  about 

himself  about  the  original  Spanish  or  its  the  typographical  execution  of  his  works 

popularity.    He  took  his  beautiful  version  as  he  was  %bout  his  style  of  composition, 

of  the  Cable  firom  an  old  French  translation.  Besides  the  above,  I  have  his  .Epistolas 

made  by  a  gentleman  who  went  to  Madrid  1639,  1542,  1543  j  his  Oratorio  de  Beligi- 

in  1526  with  the  Cardinal  de  Grammont,  osos,  1543,  1545,  and  his  Monte  Calvario, 

on  the  subject  of  Francis  the  First's  hn-  1543,  1549,  —  all  grave  black-letter  folios, 

prisonment.    It  is  in  the  rich  old  French  printed  in  different  cities  and  by  different 

of  that  period,  and  La  Fontaine  often  printers,  but  all  with  an  air  of  exactness 
adopts,  with  his  accustomed  skill,  its  pic- 
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Similar  characteristics  mark  a  larg«  collection  of  Letters 
printed  by  him  as  early  as  1539.  Many  of  them  are  ad- 
dressed to  persons  of  great  consideration  in  his 
time,  such  as  the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  the  Duke  las  ¥nmm^ 
of  Alva,  Inigo  de  Velasco,  Grand  Constable  of  "***  ' 
Castile,  and  Fadrique  Enriquez,  Grand  Admiral.  But  some 
were  evidently  never  sent  to  the  persons  addressed,  like 
the  loyal  one  to  Juan  de  Padilla,  the  head  of  the  Comune^ 
ro8,  and  two  impertinent  letters  to  the  Governor  Luis  Bravo, 
who  had  foolishly  fallen  in  love  in  his  old  age.  Others 
are  mere  fictions ;  among  which  are  a  correspondence  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan  with  Plutarch  and  the  Roman  Senate, 
which  Guevara  vainly  protests  he  translated  from  the 
Greek,  without  saying  where  he  found  the  originals,^  and 
a  long  epistle  about  Lais  and  other  courtesans  of  antiquity, 
in  which  he  gives  the  details  of  their  conversations  as  if 
he  had  listened  to  them  himself.  Most  of  the  letters) 
though  they  are  called  "Familiar  Epistles,''  are  merely 
essays  or  disputations,  and  a  few  are  sermons  in  form, 
with  an  announcement  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  were 
preached.  None  has  the  easy  or  natural  air  of  a  real  cor- 
respondence. In  fact,  they  were  all,  no  doubt,  prepared 
expressly  for  publication  and  for  effect ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  stiffness  and  formality,  were  greatly  admired. 
They  were  often  printed  in  Spain ;  they  were  translated 
into  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe ;  and,  to  express 
the  value  set  on  them,  they  were  generally  called  "The 
Golden  Epistles.''  But,  notwithstanding  their  early  suc- 
cess, they  have  long  been  disregarded,  and  only  a  few  pas- 
sages that  touch  the  affairs  of  the  time  or  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  can  now  be  read  with  interest  or  pleasure.^ 

and  flniBh  that  is  quite  remarkable,  and,  I  authors  and  published  in  London  (1575, 4to, 

Bospeot,  quite  characteristic  of  the  author.  black  letter),  under  the  title  of  **  Golden 

The  translation  of  the  **  D^cada  "  by  Ed-  Epistles."    Edward  Hellowes  had  already 

ward  Hellowes,  published  1577,  and  dedi-  translated  the  whole*of  Guevara^s  Epistles 

cated  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  is  not  so  good  as  in  1574 ;  which  were  again  translated,  but 

North's  translation  of  the  **  Belox,**  but  it  not  very  well,  by  Savage,  in  1657. 

is  worth  having.    I  have  Italian  versions  *^  Epistolas  Eamlliares  de  B.  Antonio  de 

of  sevoral  of  Guevara^  works,  but  they  Guevara,  Madrid,  }673,  4to,  p.  12,  and  else- 

eeem  of  no  value.  where.     Cervantes,  en  passant,    gives  a 

*>  These   very  letters,    however,   were  blow  at  the  letter  of  Guevara  about  Lais,  in 

thought  worth  translating  into  English  by  the  Pr61ogo  to  the  first  part  of  his  Pon 

Sir  Geofllrey  Venton ,  and  are  found  ft.  6&-77  Quixote, 
of  a  curious  collecUon  taken  flrom  different 

n.  2* 
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BeBides  these  works^  Guev&ra  wrote  several  formal  trea- 
tises. Two  axe  strictly  theological.^  Another  is  op  the 
Hia  other  Inventors  of  the  Art  of  Navigation  and  its  Prac- 
worki.  tiije ;  —  a  subject  which  might  be  thought  foreign 
from  the  Bishop's  experience^  but  with  which,  he  tells  us,. 
he  had  become  &miliar  by  having  been  nmch  at  sea,  and 
visited  many  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.®  Of  his  two 
other  treatises,  which  are  all  that  remain  to  be  noticed, 
one  is  called  ^'Oontempt  of  Court  life  and  Praise  of  the 
Country ; ''  and  the  o&er,  *^  Counsels  for  Favorites,  and 
Teachings  for  Courtiers.'^  They  are  moral  discussions, 
suggested  by  Castiglione^s  **  Courtier,''  ihen  at  the  height 
of  its  popularity,  and  are  written  with  great  elaborateness, 
in  a  solemn  and  stiff  style,  bearing  the  same  illations  to 
truth  and  wisdom  that  Arcadian  pastorals  do  to  nature.^ 

All  the  works  of  Guevara  show  the  impress  of  their 
age,  and  mai'k  their  author's  position  at  court.  They 
are  burdened  with  learning,  yet  not  without  proofs  of 
experience  in  tbe  ways  of  the  world ;  —  they  often  show 
good  sense,  but  they  are  monotonous  from  the  stately 
dignity  he  tiiinks  it  necessary  to  assume  on  his  own 
account,  and  from  the  rhetorical  ornament  by  which  he 
hopes  to  commend  them  to  the  regard  of  his  readers. 
Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  illustrate  and  exemplify 
more  truly,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  of  their  age,  the 
style  of  writing  most  in  favor  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  that  monarch's 
reign. 

But  by  far  the  best  didactic  prose  work  of  this  period, 
though  unknown  and  unpublished  till  two  centuries  after- 

>*  One  of  these  religiooB.  treattses  is  en-  than  is  common  with  him.  Much  interest 
titled  "Monte  Calvario,*^  1542,  translated  for  the  sciences  connected  with  navigation 
into  English  in  1696  j  and  the  other,  "  Ora-  was  awakened  at  Seville  by  the  intercourse 
torlQ  de  Beligiosos,"  1543,  which  is  a  series  of  that  city  with  America  in  the  time  of 
of  short  exhortationft  or  h'omilies,  with  a  Charles  Y.,  when  Guevara  lived  there.  It 
text  ^eflxed  to  each.  The  first  is  ordered  is  believed  that  the  first  really  useful  marl- 
to  be  expurgated  in  the  Index  of  1667  (p.  thne  charts  were  made  there.  (Havemann, 
07),  and  both  are  censured  in  that  of  1790.  p.  173.) 

"Hellowes   translated   this,  also,   and  «>  Both  these  treatises  were  translated 

printed  it  in  1678.    (Sir  E.  Brydges,  Cen-  Into  English  j  the  first  by  Sir  Francis  Bri- 

sura  literaria,  Tom.  m.- 1807,  p.  210.)  ant,  in  1548.    Ames'  Typog.  Antiquities, 

It  is  an  unpromising  sutoect  in  any  Ian-  ed.  Dibdin,  London,  1810,  4to,  Tom.  III. 

guage,  but  in  the  original  Guevara  has  p.  460. 
shown  some  pleasantry,  and  an  easier  stg^e 
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wards,  is  that  commonly  cited  under  the  simple  title  of 
*'  The  Dialogue  on  Languages  ; "  —  a  work  which,  at  any- 
time, would  be  deemed  remarkable  for  the  natural-  Biiiogo  de 
ness  and  purity  of  its  style,  and  is  peculiarly  Jwinsoguaa. 
so  at  this  period  of  formal  and  elaborate  eloquence.  ''  I 
write,"  says  its  author,  "  as  I  speak ;  only  I  take  more 
pains  to  think  what  I  have  to  say,  and  then  I  say  it  as 
simply  as  I  can;  for,  to  my  mind,  affectation  is  out  of 
place  in  all  languages.'^  Who  it  was  that  entertained  an 
opinion  so  true,  but  in  his  time  so  uncommon,  is  not  cer- 
tain. Probably  it  was  Juan  Vald4s,  a  person  who  y  ax- 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first 
Spaniards  that  embraced  the  opinions  of  l^e  Reformation, 
and  the  very  first  who  made  an  effort  to  spread  them.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Alcald,  and  during  a 
part  of  his  life  possessed  not  a  little  political  consequence, 
being  much  about  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  and  sent  by 
him  to  act  as  secretary  and  adviser  to  Toledo,  the  great 
viceroy  of  Naples.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of  him 
afterwards ;  but  he  died  in  1640,  six  years  before  Charles 
the  Fifth  attempted  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Naples ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  seriously 
molested  while  he  was  in  office  there.*^ 

•The  Dialogue  on  Languages  is  supposed  to  be  carried 
on  between  two  Spaniards  and  two  Italians,  at  a  country- 
house  on  the  sea- shore,  near  Naples,  and  is  au  acute  dis- 
cussion on  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Castilian. 
Parts  of  it  are  learned,  but  in  these  the  author  sometimes 
falls  into  errors  ;  ^  other  parts  are  lively  and  entertaining ; 
and  yet  others  are  ftiU  of  good  sense  and  sound  criticism. 
The  principal  personage  —  the  one  who  gives  all  the  in- 
structions and  explanations  —  is  named  Vald^s  ;  and,  from 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  some  intimations  in  the 

A  Llorente  (Hist,  de  irCnquisition,  Tom.  posed  to  have  been  an  antl-lMnitarlan,  but 

n.  pp.  281  and  478)  makes  some  mistakes  McCrle  does  not  admit  it. 

about  Yald^s,  of  whom  the  best  accounts  ^  His  chief  error  is  in  supposing  that 

are  to  be  found  in  McCrie's  **  Hist  of  the  the  Greek  language  once  prevailed  gener- 

Progress,  etc.,  of  the  Beformation  in  Italy  **  ally  in  Spain,  and  constituted  the  basis  of 

(Edinburgh,  1827,  8vo,  pp.  106  and  121),  ui  ancient  Spanish  language,  which,  he 

and  in  his  **  Hist,  of  the  Progress,  etc.,  of  thinks,  was  spread  through  the  country 

the  Beformation  in  Spain  "  (Edinburgh,  before  the  B.omanB  appeared  in  Spain. 
1829,  8to,  pp.  140-146).    Tald^s  is  sup- 
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Dialogue  itself,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  reformer  was 
its  author,  and  that  it  was  written  before  1636  ;  **  —  a 
point  which,  if  established,  would  account  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  manuscript,  as  the  work  of  an  adherent  of 
Luther.  In  any  event,  the  Dialogue  was  not  printed  till 
1737,  and  therefore,  as  a  specimen  of  pure  and  easy  style, 
was  lost  on  the  age  that  produced  it.** 


«>The  intimations  aHuded  to  aie  that 
the  Yald^s  of  the  Dialogue  had  been  at 
Borne  ;  that  he  was  a  person  of  some 
authority  }  and  that  he  had  lived  long  at 
Naples,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  He 
speaks  of  Garcllasso  de  la  Yega  as  if  he 
irere  alire,  and  Qareflasso  died  in  1636. 
Llorente',  in  a  passage  Just  cited,  calls 
Vald^  the  auUior  of  the  "  Di&logo  de  las 
Iienguas  j "  and  Olemencln  —  a  safer  au- 
thority—  does  the  same,  once,  in  the  notes 
to  his  edition  of  Don  Quixote  (Tom.  lY.  p. 
286),  though  in  many  o&er  notes  he  treats 
it  as  if  its  autiior  were  unknown. 

44  xhe  **  Di&logo  de  las  Lenguas"  was  not 
printed  fill  it  appeared  in  Mayans  y  Sis- 
car,  "Origenes  de  la  Lengua  Espanola" 
(Madrid,  1737,  2  torn.  12mo),  where  it  fills 
the  first  half  of  the  second  volume,  and  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  coUection.  Probably 
the  manuscript  had  been  kept  out  of  sight, 
as  the  work  of  a  well-known  heretic. 
Mayans  says  tiiat  it  could  be  traced  to 
Zurita,  the  historian,  and  that,  in  1736,  it 
was  purchased  for  the  Boyal  Library,  of 
which  Mayans  himself  was  then  librarian. 
Oayangos  says  it  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. One  leaf  was  wanting, — probably 
an  expurgation, — which  Mayans  could  not 
supply  *,  and,  though  he  seems  to  have  be- 
lieved Yald^s  to  have  b^n  the  author  of  the 
Diidogue,  he  avoids  saying  so,  —  perhaps 
firom  an  unwillingness  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  Inquisition  to.  it.  (Origenes,  Tom. 
I.  pp.  173-180.)  Iriarte,  in  the  *<Apn>- 
baclon"  of  the  collection,  treats  the  "  Di&- 
logo**  as  if  its  author  were  quite  unknown. 

Several  strictly  theological  works  by 
Juan  Yald^s  were  printed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  were  also  two  or  three  anony- 
mous discussions,  which  have  commonly 
been  attributed  to  him,  making  nine  works 
in  all.  Of  these  nine,  two,  besides  the 
^  Diilogo  de  las  Lenguas,"  may  deserve  a 
Blight  notice  here. 

One  of  them,  a  Dialogue  between  Lactan- 
tius,  who  represents   the  author,  and  a 


nameless  archdeacon, -is  on  the  capture  of 
Borne  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Pope 
in  1527,  and  seems  to  have  been  written 
very  soon  afterwards,  to  defend  Charles  Y. 
for  his  conduct  in  relation  to  those  events. 
The  other  is  a  Dialogue  between  Charon, 
sundry  souls  just  arrived  from  earth,  and 
Mercury  j  the  latter  of  whom  justifies  the 
£mperor*8  proceedings  down  to  1528,  and 
especially  defends  everything  touching  his 
personal  quarrel  with  Francis  I.,  and  tha 
challenge  for  a  duel  between  the  two  mon- 
archs  in  that  year.  In  each  of  these  works 
—  the  only  woiics  of  Yald^s  published  dmv 
ing  his  life — there  is  a  large  admixture  of 
religious  discussion }  but,  though  the  vices 
of  the  Church  are  freely  exposed  in  a  tem- 
per as  wise  and  moderate  as  that  of  Eras- 
mus, and  not  without  his  humor,  still  I 
think  Yald^s  could  not  have  been  accounted 
a  Protestuit  when  he  wrote  them.  His 
religious  views  are,  no  doubt,  much  more 
spiritual  than  was  common  in.his  time^and 
his  political  morals  generally  were  more 
stringent ;  so  that  he  might,  perhaps,  al- 
ready be  regarded  as  a  follower  of  Luther, 
if  it  were  not  for  his  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  his  avowed  deference 
for  the  Church  ^d  Uie  Pope,  and  his  ex- 
pressed belief  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist.  Both  of  the  dialogues  referred 
to  are  well  written ;  but  neither  of  them 
shows  so  much  force,  neatness  of  style,  and 
point,  as  the  "  Di&logo  de  las  Lenguas.** 
The  earliest  editions  of  both  are  without 
date ;  but  they  were  carefully  reprinted  by 
B.  B.  Wiffen,  in  1850. 

The  "Ciento  y  Dies  Consideraciones 
Divinas,"  another  religious  work  of  Yald^s, 
was  translated  into  English  by  Nicholas 
farrer,  and  published  at  Oxford  In  1638, 
and  Cambri(]^;e  in  1646,  with  notes  by  Oeo. 
Herbert,  the  poet  oi  "The  Temple."  An 
account  of  it  —  erroneous,  however,  in 
what  regards  Yald^s  —  may  be  found  in 
Isaac  Walton's  Life  of  Herbert,  1819,  p. 
266.    Farrer,  it  should  be  noted,  made  his 
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For  as  it  is  important,  because  it  shows,  with  more 
distinctness  than  any  other  literary  monument  of  its  time, 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Spanish  language  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth ;  a  circumstance  of  con- 
sequence to  the  condition  of  the  literature,  and  one  to 
which  we  therefore  turn  with  interest. 

As  might  be  expected,  we  find,  when  we  look  back, 
that  the  language  of  letters  in  Spain  has  made  material 
progress  sinc«  we  last  noticed  it  in  the  reign  of  p^ 
John  the  Second.  The  example  of  Juan  de  Mena  the  spamsii 
had  been  followed,  and  the  national  vocabulary  ^^^^* 
enriched  during '  the  interval  of  a  century,  by  successive 
poets,  from  the  languages  of  classical  antiquity.  From 
other  sources,  too,  and  through  other  channels,  important 
contributions  had  flowed  in.  From  America  and  its  com- 
merce had  come  the  names  of  those  productions  which 
half  a  century  of  intercourse  had  brought  to  Spain,  and 
rendered  familiar  there,  —  terms  few,  indeed,  in  number, 
but  of  daily  use.**  From  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries 
still  more  had  been  introduced  by  the  accession  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,^  who,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  Spanish 
subjects,  arrived  in  Spain  surrounded  by  foreign  courtiers, 
and  speaking  with  a  stranger  accent  the  language  of  the 
country  he  was  called  to  govern.^  A  few  words,  too, 
had  come  accidentally  from  France  ;  and  now,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Second,  a  great  nutnber,  amounting  to  the 
most  considerable  infusion  the  language  had  received 
since  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  were  brought  in  through  the 
intimate  connection  of  Spain  with  Italy,  and  the  increas* 
ing  influence  of  Italian  letters  and  Italian  culture.^ 

translation  from  an  Italian  yeraion  of  the  folio,  Tom.  I.  p.  141.    When  he  nndertook 

work.    Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  X.,  Jund  to  hear  caoses  in  chancery,  he  fonnd  him- 

22,1854.  self  still  more  oncomfbrtablyBifcoated.  (Ar- 

^  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Origenes,  Tom.  I.  gensola,  Anales  de  Aragon,  Zaragoaa,  1630, 

^.  97.  folio,  Tom.  I.  p.  441.)    The  Cortes,  per- 

^  Ibid.,  p.  98.  haps,  remembered  this  when  Philip  II. 

^  Sandoval  says  that  Charles  V.  suffered  came  to  the  throne,  and  they  made  it  their 

greatly  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  on  yery  first  petition  to  him  to  live  always  in 

his  first  arrival  in  Spain,  because,  owing  to  Spain.    Capitulos  y  Leyes,  Cortes  de  Val- 

his  inability  to  speak  Spanish,  they  had  ladoUd,  Valladolid,  1&58,  f.  1. 

hardly  any  proper  intercourse  wiUi  him.  ^  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Origenes,  Tom.  IT. 

It  was,  he  adds,  as  if  they  could  not  talk  pp.  127-133.    The  author  of  the  Di&logo 

with  him  at  all.    Hiatoria,  Anvers,  1681,  urges  the  introducUon  of  a  considerable 
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Wc  may  tkerefere  consider  that  the  Spanish  l»ignage 
at  this  period  was  not  only  formed,  but  that  it  had  reached' 
^^j^  substamttally  its  full  proportions,  and  had  rec«ved 
lAQgaage  all  .its  essential  characteristics.  Indeed,  it  had' 
**""  *  already  for  half  a  century  be^i  regularly  cared 
for  and  cultivated.  Alonso  de  Palencia,  who  had  long 
been  in  the  service  of  his  country  as  tm  ambassador,  and 
was  afterwards  its  chronicler,  published  a  Latin  and  Span« 
ish  Dictionary  in  1490 ;  the  oldest  in  which  Oastilion  defim« 
tions  and  etymolc^es  are  to  be  found.^  This  was  sue* 
ceeded,  two  years  later,  by  the  .first  Castilian  Grammar, 
the  work  of  Antonio  de  Lebrixa,  who  had  before  published 
a  Latin  Grammar  in  the  Latin  language,  and  translated  it 
for  the  benefit,  as  he  tells  us,  of  the  ladies  of  the  court.* 
Other  similar  and  equally  successful  attempts  followed. 
A  purely  Spanish  Dictionary  by  Lebrixa,  \he  first  of  its 
kind,  appeared  in  1492,  and  a  Dictionary  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  in  both  Latin  and  Spanish,  by  Santa  Ella,  suC' 
ceeded  it  in  1499 ;  both  often  reprinted  afterwards,  and 
long  regarded  as  standard  authorities.^  All  these  works, 
so  important  for  the  consolidation  of  the  language,  and 
so  well  constructed  that  successors  to  them  were  not 
found  till  above  a  century  later,"  were,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, produced  under  the  direct  and  personal  patronage 
of  Queen  Isabella,  who,  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  ways, 
gave  proof  at  once  of  her  far-sightedness  in  affairs  of 


number  of  wordg  from  the  Italian,  sach  as  reckons  Estala  (stable)  and  Estival  (boot) 

<{t>our»o,.>%iet7t<4Br,yofi<a0<a,  noveJo,  eto.,  among  them,  not  knowing  they  are  Tea- 

which  have  long  since  been  adopted  and  tonic    (Spanish  Translation,  n.  613.) 

fully  recognized  by  the  Academy.    Diego  ^  Mendex,  Typographia,  p.  175.     An- 

de  Mendosa,  though  partly  of  the  IMian  tonio,  Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  n.  p. 

school,  objected  to  the  word  centinela  as  a  888. 

needless  Italianism  *,  but  it  was  soon  fidly  '^  Mendez,  Typog.,  pp.  239-242.  For  the 
received  into  the  language.  (Ouerra  de  great  merits  of  Antonio  de  Lebrixa,  in  re- 
Granada,  ed.  1776,  Lib.  IIL  c  7,  p.  176.)  lation  to  the  Spanish  language,  see  "Speci- 
A  little  later,  Luis  Velez  de  Guevara,  in  men  Bibliothecs  Hispano-Mayansiana  ex 
Tranco  X.  of  his  "  Diablo  GotjuelQ,**  denied  Museo  D.  Clementis,"  HannoTers,  1758, 
citisenship  to  ftUgor,  pwpttrearj  pomfiOj  4to,  pp.  4-89. 

and  other  words  now  in  good  use.    Gay-  ^^  Mendea,  pp.  243  and  212,  and  Antonio, 

angos  cites  Francisco  Nunea  de  Yelasco,  in  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  IL  p.  266. 

his  "  Di&logos  de  Contencion  entre  la  mili-  ^^  The  Grammar  of  Juan  de  Navidad, 

cia  y  la  ciencia,"  as  complaining  that  Ital-  1567,  is  not  an  exception  to  this  remark, 

ian  words  and  phrases  were  introduced  because  it  was  intended  to  teach  Spanish  to 

^eedleasly  into  the  Castilian.    But  Nuaea  Italians,  and  not  to  natives. 


state,  and  of  her  wiiie  tastes  and  preferen^ees  in  whaleyer 
regarded  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  her  subjects." 

The  language  thus  formed  was  now  &8t  spreading 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  displacing  dialects  some 
of  which,  as  old  as  itself,  bad  seemed,  at  one  period,  des- 
tined to  surpass  it  in  cultivation  and  general  pre v-  ^^  faience 
alence.  The  ancient  Galician,  in  which  AHbnso  nnoogfa  uie 
the  Wise  was  educated,  and  in  which  he  some-  ^^ 
times  wrote,  wa&  now  known  as  a  polite  language  only  in 
Portugal,  where  it  had  risen  to  be  so  independent  of  the 
stock  from  which  it  sprang  as  almost  to  disavow  its  origin. 
The  Valencian  and  Oataloaian,  those  kindred  dialects  of 
the  Proven5al  race,  whose  iniuences  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury were  felt  through  the  whole  Peninsula,  claimed,  at 
this  period,  something  of  their  earlier  dignity  only  below 
the  last  range  of  hills  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Biscayan  alone,  unchanged  as  the  mountains  which 
sheltered  it,  still  preserved  for  itself  the  same  separate 
character  it  had  at  the  earliest  dawnings  of  tradition,  — 
a  character  which  has  continued  essentially  the  same  down 
to  our  own  times. 

But,  though  the  Oastilian,  advancing  with  the  whole 
authority  of  the  government,  which  at  this  time  spoke  to 
the  people  of  all  Spain  in  no  other  language,  was  heard 
and  acknowledged  throughout  the  country  as  the  language 
of  the  state  and  of  all  political  power,  still  the  '  ,^^ 
popular  and  local  habits  of  four  centuries  could 
not  be  at  once  or  entirely  broken  up.  The  Galician,  the 
Valencian,  and  the  Catalonian,  continued  to  be  spoken  in 
the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  are  spoken  now  by  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  their  respective  provinces,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  refined  society  of  each.  Even  Anda- 
lusia and  Aragon  have  not  yet  emancipated  themselves 
completely  from  their  original  idioms  ;  and,  in  the  same 
way,  each  of  the  other  grand  divisions  of  the  country, 
several  of  which  were  at  one  time  independent  kingdoms, 
are  still,  like  Estremadura  and  La  Mancha,  distinguished 
by  peculiarities  of  phraseology  and  accent.** 

»  Olemencin,  in  Mem.  de  la  Academia  de       ^  it  is  curiooB  to  observe  that  the  author 
Historia,  Tom.  YI.  p.  472,  notes.  of  the  "  Di&logo  de  las  Lenguas  »  (Origene< 
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Castile  alone,  and  especially  Old  Castile;  claims,  as  of 

inherited  right,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 

tury,  the  prerogative  of  speaking  absolutely  pure 

Taiia  oyer  au  Spanish.    Villalobos,  it  is  true,  who  was  always 

^"'"  a  flatterer  of  royal  authority,  insisted  that  this 

prerogative  followed  the  residences  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  court ;  ^  but  the  better  opinion  has  been  that  the 
purest  form  of  the  Castilian  must  be  sought  at  Toledo,  — 
the  Imperial  Toledo,  as  it  was  called,  —  peculiarly  favored 
when  it  was  the  political  capital  of  the  ancient  monarchy 
in  the  time  of  the  Goths,  and  consecrated  anew  as  the 
ecclesiastical  head  of  all  Christian  Spain,  the  moment  it 
was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Moors.**  It  has  even 
been  said  that  the  supremacy  of  this  venerable  city  in  the 
purity  of  its  dialect  was  so  fully  settled,  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  language  as  the  language  of  the  state 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  Alfonso  the* Wise,  in  a 
Cortes  held  there,  directed  the  meaning  of  any  disputed 
word  to  be  settled  by  its  use  at  Toledo.*'  But,  however 
this  may  be,  there  is  no  question  that,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  present  day,  the  Toledan  has  been 
considered,  on  the  whole,  the  normal  form  of  the  national 

Tom.  n.  p.  31),  who  wrote  aboat  1536, —  such  word,  because  our  tongue  is  more  per- 

Mayaos  (Orlgenra,  Tom.  I.  p.  8),  who  wrote  feet  here  than  elsewhere."    (Francisco  de 

in  1737, —  andSanniento(Memoria8,p.94),  Pisa,  Descripclon  de  la  Imperial  Ciudad 

who  wrote  about  1700,  all  speak  of  the  char-  de  Toledo,  ed.  Thomas  Tamalo  de  Vargas, 

acter  of  the  Castilian  and  the  prevalence  Toledo,  1617,  fol.,  Idb.  I.  c.  SO,  f.  66.)    The 

of  ihe  dialects  in  nearly  the  same  terms.  Cortes  here  referred  to  is  said  by  Pisa  to 

K  De  las  Fiebres  luterpoladas,  Metro  L,  have  been  held  in  1253  ;  m  which  year  the 

Obras,  1543,  t  27.  Chronicle  of  Alfonso  X.  (Valladolid,  1654, 

M  See  Mariana's  account  of  the  glories  Ibl.,  c.  2)  represents  the  king  to  have  been 

of  Toledo,  Histoda,  Lib.  XVI.  c.  15,  and  there.     (See,  al80,Paton,  BloquenciaEspa- 

elsewhere.    He  was  himsdf  from  the  king-  nola,  1604, 1 12.) 

dom  of  Toledo,  and  often  boasts  of  its  re-  A  shnilar  legal  as  well  as  traditional 
nown.  Gerriaites,  in  Don  Quixote  (Parte  claim  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Toledan 
II.  c.  19),  implies  that  the  Toledan  was  ac-  dialect  is  set  up  in  the  '^Hiatoria  de  To- 
counted  the  purest  Spanish  of  his  time.  It  bias,**  a  poem  by  Gaudivilla  Saptaren, 
■tai  claims  to  be  so  in  ours.  1015,  Canto  XL,  where,  speaking  <rf  Toledo, 

67  "  Also,  at  the  same  Cortes,  the  same  he  says : 
King,  Don  Alfonso  X.,  ordered,  if  thereafter       ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^,,  y  ^.^^ 
there  should  be  a  doubt  in  any  part  of  his  Quel  sobenmo  DioB  hi«)  a  est*  gente, 

kingdom  about  the  meaning  of  any  Castilian       Fne  darle  la  fiusundta  y  lo«  primores 
word,  that  reference  thereof  should  be  had  ^^  haUar  su  GasteUano  eastamenta. 

to  this  city  as  to  the  standard  pf  the  Cas-       Y  aMi^>«to  lev  deEmperador^ 

^,,       .' r  ±        i_jii  8«  ordeno,  qne,  si  alguno,  eataado  auMnte, 

tUian  tongue  [como  4  metro  de  U  lengua       ^^  quaiqiL  Vocable  porflaaie, 
Gastellana],  and  tiiat  they  should  adopt       Qnei  que  ae  naa  en  Toledo  guazdaaie. 
^  the  meaning  and  definition  here  given  to  £  IBO,  a. 
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langaage,  and  that,  from  the  same  period,  the  Gastilian 
dialect,  having  vindicated  for  itself  an  absolute  supremacy 
over  all  the  other  dialects  of  the  monarchy,  has  been  the 
only  one  recognized  as  the  language  of  the  classical  poetry 
and  prose  of  the  whole  country.* 

^  From  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  too,  and  may  comun  a  todas  naciones," — a  striking 
as  a  nafcoral  result  of  his  conquests  and  iact  for  an  ItaUan  to  mention.  lUcheHeu 
influence  throughout  Europe,  the  Span-  liked  to  write  in  Spanish  (Havemann,  p. 
ish  language  became  known  and  admired  312).  The  marriage  of  Philip  n.  with 
abroad,  as  it  had  never  been  before.  Mar*  Mary  Tudor'  canied  the  Spanish  to  the 
guerite  de  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  who  EngUsh  Court,  where  for  a.  time  it  had 
went,  in  1525,  to  Madrid  and  consoled  her  some  vogue,  and  Charles  himseU^  as  Em« 
brottier  in  his  captivity  there,  says :  Le  peror,  spread  it  through  Gemotany,  as  he 
Langage  Gastilian  est  sans  comparaison  did,  in  other  ways  and  from  other  similar 
mieux  declarant  cette  passion  d'amour  influences,  through  Flanders  and  Italy, 
que  n'est  le  Francois  (Heptam^ron,  Jour-  Other  curious  focts  of  the  same  sort,  show- 
s' in.,  Nouvelle  24,  ed.  Paris,  1615,  ing  the  spread  of  Spanish  in  Italy  and 
p.  263).  And  Bomenichi,  in  UUoa's  trans-  France  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
lation  of  his  Rasonamiento  de  Empresas  century,  may  be  fbund  in  the  Prologo  to 
Militaies  (Iieon.  de  Francia,  1561,  4to,  p.  Paton's  Eloquencia  Espanola,  1604,  pp.  1^ 
175),  says  of  the  Spanish,  **Es  lengua  sqq. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

€HB0NJ€LI2m  PXRIOD  HOmt  BT.  —  CHA&LES  THE  FIFTH.  — ^dUEYARA.  — ^ 

OCAMPO.  —  SBPULVBDA.  —  lOBXIA. ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  NEW  WOELD. 

—  CORTES.  —  GOMARA.  —  BERNAL  DIAZ*  —  OTIEDO.  — %  LAB  CASAS.  — 
VACA.  —  XEREZ .  —  9ARATE. 

-  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  age  for  chronicles  had  gone  by  in  Spein.^  Still  it 
chr  ni  limr  ^*®  thought  for  the  dignity  of  the  monarchy  that 
perML  gone  the  Stately  forms  of  the  elder  time  should,  in  Miis 
^*  as  in  other  particulars,  be  kept  up  by  public  atr- 

thority.  Charles  the  Fifth,  therefore,  as  if  his  ambitious 
projects  as  a  conqueror  were  to  find  their  counterpart  in 
his  arrangements  for  recording  their  success,  had  several 
authorized  chroniclers,  all  men  of  consideration  and  learn- 
ing.  But  the  shadow  on  the  dial  would  not  -  go  back  at 
the  royal  command.  The  greatest  monarch  of  his  time 
could  appoint  chroniclers,  but  he  could  not  give  them  the 
spirit  of  an  age  that  was  past.  The  chronicles  he  de- 
manded at  their  hands  were  either  never  undertaken  or 
never  finished.  Antonio  de  Guevara,  one  of  the  persons 
to  '^hom  these  duties  were  assigned,  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  conscientious  in  the  devotion  of  his  time  to 
them ;  for  we  are  told  that,  by  his  will,  he  ordered  the 
salarj^f  one  year,  during  which  he  had  written  nothing 
of  hi^task,  to  be  returned  to  the  Impecial  trecisury. 
This,  however,  did  not  imply  that  he  was  a  successful 

1  One  proof  that  the  age  of  chronicling  tores  Espanoles,  1866.    It  was  no  fool  that 

was  gone  by  may  be  found  in  the  burlesque  wrote  it,  nor  the  few  letters  that  follow, 

chronicle  of  a  court-Cool,*  in  the  early  part  though  he  b<»re  that  title  at  court,  and  en- 

of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  entitled  "  Cr6nica  Joyed  its  pririleges.    The  style  is  easy  and 

de  Don  Franoesillo  de  Zuniga,  criado  pri-  the  language  pure,  but  there  is  less  finish 

vado  bienquisto  y  predicador  del  Empera-  than  wit  in  it,  and  nuMre  sense  than  histor- 

dor  Carlos  Y.  dirigida  a  sn  Majestad  por  el  ical  fitcts.    It  is  what  its  title  implies,  a 

mismo  Don  Frances."  It  was  first  published  caricature  of  the  chronicling  style  then 

in  Vol.  XXXVI.  of  the  Biblioteea  de  Au-  going  out  of  fluhion. 

(26) 
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• 

chronicler.^  What  he  wrote  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
being  published  by  his  contemporaries,  and  would  proba- 
bly be  judged  no  more  fevorably  by  the  present  genera- 
tion, unless  it  discovered  a  greater  regard  for  historical 
truth,  and  a  simpler  style,  thsui  are  found  in  his  discus- 
sions on  the  life  and  character  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius.* 

Florian  de  Ocampo,  another  of  the  more  distinguished 
of  the  chroniclers,  showed  a  wide  ambition  in  the  plan  he 
proposed  to  himself;  beginning  his  chronicles  of  piorfan  de 
Charles  the  Fifth  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Noah's  o««opo- 
flood.  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  he  lived  only  so  long  as 
to  finish  a  small  fi^agment  of  his  vast  undertaking ;  —  hardly 
a  quarter  part  of  the  first  of  its  four  grand  divisions.*  But  he 
went  £a>r  enough  to  show  how  completely  the  age  for  such 
writing  was  passed  away.'^  Not  that  he  failed  in  credu- 
lity ;  for  of  that  he  had  more  than  enough.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  poetical  credulity  of  his  predecessors,  trust- 
ing to  the  old  national  traditions,  but  an  easy  faith,. that 
believed  in  the  wearipome  forgeries  called  the  works  of 
Berosus  and  Manetho,*  which  had  been  discredited  from 
their  first  appearance  half  a  century  before,  and  yet  were 
now  used  by  Ocampo  as  if  they  were  ihe  probable,  if  not 
the  sufficient,  records  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
Spanish  kings  from  Tubal,  a  grandson  of  Noah^  Such  a 
credulity  has  no  charm  about  it.  But,  besides  this,  tfie 
work  of  Ocampo,  in  its  very  structure,  is  dry  and  absurd ; 
and,  being  written  in  a  fprmal  and  heavy  style,  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  read  it.  He  died  in  1666,  the  year  the  Emr 
peror  abdicated,  leaving  us  little  occasion  to  regret  that 

s  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  127,  and  at  Zamora,  1544,  In  a  beant^fiil  black-letter 

PrefiBK»  to  £]^0tola8  Famiiiares  of  GueTara,  folio,  and  was  JEollowed  by  an  edition  of  the 

ed.  1673.  whole  at  Medina  del  Gampo,  1563,  folio. 

>  See  the  vituperative  article  Guevarat  The  best,  I  suppose,  is  the  one  published 

in  Bayle.     .  at  Madrid,  1791,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

*  The  best  life  of  Ocampo  is  to  be  found  *  For  this  miserable  forgery  see  Niceron 
in  the  "  Biblioteca  de  los  Escritores  que  han  (Hommes  Ulustres,  Paris,  1730,  Tom.  XI. 
Bido  Individuuos  de  los  Seis  Colegios  May-  pp.  1-11  *,  Tom^.  XX.,  1732,  pp.  1-6)  ;  and 
ores,"  etc.,  por  Bon  Josef  de  Besabal  y  for  the  simplicity  of  Ocampo  in  trusting  to 
Ugarte  (pp.  233-238);  but  there  is  one  pre-  it,  see  the  last  chapter  of  his  first  book, 
fixed  to  the  edition  of  his  Cr6nica,  1791.  and  all  the  passages  where  he  cites  Juan 

*  The  first  edition  of  the  first  four  books  de  Yiterbo  y  su  BerosOf  etc 
<tf  the  Chronicle  of  Ocampo  was  published 
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he  had  brought  his  annals  of  Spain  no  lower  down  than 
the  ag6  of  the  Scipios/ 

Juan  Ginez  de  Sepiilveda  was  also  charged  by  the  Em- 
peror fitly  to  record  the  events  of  his  reign^®  and  so  was 
sepWveda  ^^^^  Moxia ;  ®  but  the  histofjr  of  the  former,  which 
and  Mexia.  ^ag  fiygt  published  by  the  Academy  in  1180,  is  in 
Latin,  while  that  of  Mexia,  written,  apparently,  after  1545, 
and  coming  down  to  the  coronation  at  Bologna,  has  been 
published  only  in  part.^®  A  larger  history,  however,  by  the 
last  author,  consisting  of  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  Em- 
perors from  Julius  0»sar  to  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Charles  the  Fifth,  which  was  printed  several 
times,  and  is  spoken  of  as  an  introduction  to  his  Chron- 
icle,  shows,  notwithstanding  its  many  imperfections  of 
stifle,  that  his  purpose  was  to  write  a  true  and  well-digested 
history,  since  he  generally  refers,  under  each  reign,  to  tiie 
authorities  on  which  he  relies." 

.Such  works  as  these  prove  to  us  that  we  have  reached 
the  .final  limit  of  the  old  chronicling  style,  and  that  we 
must  now  look  for  the  appearance  of  the  different  forms  of 


T  The  Cortes  of  VanadoUd,  1656,  in  their  toiy  of  tbe  Emperor,  which  breaks  off  with 
^^Petifllones''  czxviii.  and  oxxbc.,  ask  a  Book  Y.,  is  among  the  MSS.  in  the  National 
jMnsion  for  Ocampo,  and  say  that  he  was  library  at  Madrid,  and  the  second  Book  of 
then  fifty-flve  years  old,  and  had  been  it,  relakng  to  the  war  of  the  Comunidmtn 
cloonleler  flptn  1539.  (See  "  Capitolos  y  in  Castile,  may  be  found  in  tiie  Bib.  de  An- 
ises," Yalladolid,  folio,  1558,  t  bd.)  tores  Espanoles  (Tom.  XXI.,  1852).    The 

s  Bero  Mexia,  in  the  concluding  words  c^  whole  is  much  praised  by  Ferrer  del  Rio 

Us '^fiistoria  Imperial  yOesarea."  Sepfd-  for  its  skilftd  arrangement  and  pure  uid 

Teda,  who  lived  twenty-two  years  in  Italy,  dignified  style,  and  ought  to  be  published  ; 

and  was  ahnost  as  much  of  an  Italian  as  a  but  the  portion  giTeu  to  us  id  outrageously 

Spaniard,  died  in  1621,  set.  75,  at  a  country  loyal. 

house  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  he  de-  From  the  time  of  Charles  V.  there  seem 

-Bcrifoes  very  pleasantly  in  one  of  his  un-  generally  to  have  been  chroniclers  of  the 

published  letters.    (See  Aloedo,  Biblioteca  kingdom  and  chroniclers  of  the  personal 

Americana,  ad  verb,  Oines  de  Sep^veda,  history  of  its  khigs.     At  any  rate,  that 

MS.)  monarch  had  Ocampo  and  Garibay  fSor  the 

*  Oapmany,  Eloquencia  Espanola,  Tom.  first  purpose,  and  Ouevara,  SepSlyeda,  and 

H.  p.  296.  Mexia,  for  the  second.    Iioren9o  de  Padilla, 

10  I  say  *<  apparently,"  because,  in  his  i.rchdeacon  of  Malaga,  is  also  mentioned 

**  Historia  Imperial  y  Cesarea,"  he  declares,  by  Dormer  (Progresos,  Lib.  Ill  c.  2)  as  one 

speakingof  the  achievements  of  Charles  v.,  of  his  chroniclers.     Indeed,  it  does  not 

**  I  never  was  so  presumptuous  as  to  deem  seem  easy  to  determine  how  many  ex^oyed 

myself  sufficient  to  record  them."    This  the  honor  of  that  title, 

was  in  1545.    He  was  not  appointed  His-  ^  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1545.  The 

toriographer  till  1548.    See  notices  of  him  one  I  use  is  of  Anvers,  1561,  fol.    The  best 

by  Pacheco,  in  the  Semanario  Piutoresco,  notice  of  his  life,  perhaps.  Is  the  article 

1844,  p.  406.    He  died  in  1552.    The  His-  About  huu  in  the  Biographic  Universelle. 
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tegidar  historical  compoaition  in  Spanish  literature.     Bnt^ 
before  we  approach  them,  we  must  pause  a  moment  on 
a  few  histories  and  accounts  of  the  New  World, 
which;  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  were  uw^nSw 
of  more  importance  than  the  imperfect  chron-  ^^'^ 
icles  we  have  just  noticed  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  Europe. 
For  as  soon  as  the  adventurers  that  followed  Columbus 
were  landed  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  we  be- 
gin to  find  narratives,  more  or  less  ample,  of  their  dio- 
teoveries  and  settlements :  some  written  with  spirit,  and 
even  in  good  taste ;   others  quite  unattractive  in  their 
btyle ;  but  nearly  all  interesting  from  their  subject  and 
their  materials,  if  from  nothing  else. 

In  the  foreground  of  this  picturesque  group  stands,  as 
the  most  brilliant  of  its  figures,  Fernando  Cortds,  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  El  Conquistador ,  the  Conqueror,  He 
was  born  of  noble  parentage,  and  carefully  bred ;  Fernando 
and  though  his  fitfry  spirit  drove  him  from  Sala-  ^'*^•• 
manca  before  his  education  could  be  completed,  and 
brought  him  to  the  New  World,  in  1604,  when  he  was 
hardly  nineteen  years  old,^  still  the  nurture  of  his  youth, 
ISO  much  better  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  American 
adventurers,  is  apparent  in  his  voluminous  documents  and 
letters,  both  published  and  unpublished.  Of  these,  the 
most  remarkable  were,  no  doubt,  four  or  five  long  and 
detailed  Reports  to  the  Emperor  on  the  affairs  of  Mexico ; 
the  first  of  which  was  dated,  it  is  said,  in  1619,  and  the  last 
in  1626.^*    The  foui?  known  to  be  his  are  well  written,  and 

u  He  left  Salamanca  two  or  three  years  Madrid  (see  ante,  p.  11,  n.  21),  after  Us 

before  he  came  to  the  New  World  ;  but  old  return  from  America,  was  held  one  of  thoee 

Bemal  Diaz,  who  knew  him  well,  says :  Academim  which  were  then  beg:imdiig  to 

**■  He  wfts  a  aoholar,  and  I  hare  heard  it  said  be  imitated  from  Italy, 
he  was  a  Bachelor  ol^ws ;  and  when  he       is  The  printed  "  Relaciones  "   may  be 

tidked   with    lawyers    and    scholars,   he  found  in  Barcia,  "  Historiadores  PrimitiToe 

answered  in  Latin.    He  was  somewhat  of  a  de  las  Indias  Occidentales  "  (Madrid,  1740, 8 

poet,  and  made  coplaa  in  metre  and  in  tom.,  folio), — a  collection  published  after 

prose  {en  metro  y  en  prosa],"  etc.  (Con-  its  editor's  death,  and  very  ill  arranged, 

quista,  1632,  c.  203).    It  would  be  amusing  Barcia  was  a  man  of  literary  distinction, 

to  see  i>oemB  by   Cortes,  and  especially  much  employed  in  affairs  of.  state,  and  one 

what  the  rode  old  chronicler  calls  coplas  en  of  the  founders  of  the  Spanish  Academy. 

prosa }  but  he  knew  about  as  much  con-  He  died  In  1743.    (Baena,  Hijos  de  Mad- 

oeming  such  matters  as  Mens.  Jourdain.  rid,  Tom.  I.  p.  106.)    For  the  last  and  un- 

Cort^s,  howeva:,  was  always  fond  of  the  published  «  Belacion "  of  Cortes,  as  well  as 

society  of  cultiyated  men.    In  his  house  at  for  his  unpublished  letters,  I  am  indebted 

n.  8* 
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have  a  business-like  air  about  them,  as  well  as  a  clearness 
and  good  taste,  which  remind  us  sometimes  of  the  ''  Re* 
lazioni ''  of  Machiavelli,  and  sometimes  of  CdBsar's  Oom-r 
mentaries.  His  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  occasion* 
ally  more  ornamented.  In  an  unpublished  one,  written 
about  1533,  and  in  which,  when  his  fortunes  were  waning^ 
he  sets  forth  his  services  and  his  wrongs,  ho  pleases  him* 
self  with  telling  the  Emperor  that  he  ''keeps  two  of  his 
Majesty's  letters  like  holy  relics/'  adding  l^at  ''the 
favors  of  his  Majesty  towards  him  *had  been  quite  too 
ample  for  so  small  a  vase;" — courtly  and  graceful 
phrases,,  such  as  are  not  found  in  the  documents  of  his 
later  years,  when,  disappointed  and  disgusted  with  affairfi 
and  with  the  court,  he  retired  to  a  morose  solitude,  where 
he  died  in  1554,  little  consoled  by  his  rank,  his  wealth,  or 
his  glory. 

,  The  marvellous  achievements  of  Cortes  in  Mexico,  how- 
ever, were  more  fully,  if  not  more  accurately,  recorded  by 
Francisco  Lopez  de  Oomara,  —  the  oldest  of  the  re^ar 

_   ^       historians  of  the  New  World," — who  was  boru 

IxftHOISOO 

Lopeide    at  Seville  in  1510,  and  was,  for  some  time,  Pro- 
Gomara.     f^gg^j,  ^f  Rhctoric  at  AlcaU.     His  early  life, 

spent  in  the  great  mart  of  the  American  adventurers,  seems 
to  have  given  him  an  interest  in  them  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  affairs,  which  led  him  to  write  their  history ;  and  a 
residence  in  Italy,  to  which  he  refers  more  than  once,  and 
during  which,  in  Venice  and  Bologna,  he  became  familiar 
vnth  auch  remarkable  men  as  Saxo  Grafmmaticus  and  Olaus 
Magnus,  enlarged  his  knowledge  beyond  the  common 
reach  of  Spanish  scholars  of  his  time,  and  fitted  him  better 
for  his  task  than  he  could  have  been  fitted  at  home.  The 
works  he  produced,^  besides  .one  or  two  of  less  oonse* 

to  my  friend  Mr.  Prescott,  who  has  so  well  have  given  rise  originally  to  the  idea  that 

used  them  in  his  "  Conquest  of  Mexico."  a  Relacion  of  Cortes  was  lost,  when  it  was 

Since  this  note  was  first  pnblished  (1849),  never  written.    It  seems  to  me  likely  that 

the  last  Relacion  has  been  printed  (Bib.  de  there  never  were  but  four  by  Cortes  hbn- 

Autores  Bspanoles,  Tom.  XXII.  1862),  and  self,  although  the  one  by  the  Jiuticia^ 

is  found  to  be  dated  Sept  8, 1626.   A  letter  1619,  is  of  shnilar  character  and  authority, 

firom  the  **  Justlcia  y  Begimiento  "  of  Vera  ^^  ^  The  first  worthy  of  being  so  called,** 

Cnu,  dated  July  10,  1619,  is  prefixed  to  says  Munoa,  Hist  del  Nuevo  Hondo,  Mad- 

this  series  of  four,  as  if  it  were  itself  the  rid,  1793,  folio,  p.  xviiL 
fiftt  Rtladon  i  9xA  perhaps  it  may  thus 
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quence,  Were,  first,  his  "  History  of  the  Indies,"'  which, 
after  the  Spanish  fashion,  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  ends  with  the  glories  of  Spain,  though  it  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  Columbus  and  the  discovery  and  con- 
quest of  Peru ;  and,  second,  his  *'  Chronicle  of  New 
Spain,"  which  is,  in  truth,  merely  the  History  and  life  of 
Cortes,  and  which,  with  this  more  appropriate  title,  was 
reprinted  by  Bustamente,  in  Mexico,  in  1826."  As  the 
earliest  records  that  were  published  concerning  affairs 
which  already  stirred  the  whole  of  Christendom,  these 
works  had,  at  once,  a  great  success,  passing  through  two 
editions  almost  immediately,  and  being  soon  translated 
into  French,  English,  and  Italian. 

But,  though  Gomara's  style  is  easy  and  flowing,  both  in 
his  mere  narration  and  in  those  parts  of  his  works  wMclT 
so  amply  describe  the  resources  of  the  newly-discovered 
countries,  he  did  not  succeed  in  producing  anything  of 
permanent  authority.  He  was  the  secretary  of  Cortes, 
and  was  misled  by  information  received  from  him,  and 
from  other  persons,  who  were  too  much  a  part  of  the  story 
they  undertook  to  relate  to  tell  it  fairly.'®  His  mistakes, 
in  consequence,  are  great  and  frequent,  and  were  exposed 
with  much  zeal  by  Bernal  Diaz,  an  old  soldier,  who,  having 
already  been  twice  to  the  New  World,  went  with  Cortes 
to  Mexico  in  1619,^^  and  fought  there  so  often  and  so 

^  The   two  works  of  Oomara  may  be  Spain  the  last  time.'*  •  las  Casas  (Historia 

well  consulted  in   Barcia,  "  Hiatoriadores  de  las  Indias,  Parte  HI.  c.  113,  MS.),  a  prej- 

Primitiyos,"  Tom.  II.,  which  they  fill,  and  ndiced  witness,  but,  on  a  point  of  fiKct  within 

in  Vol.  XXn.  of  the  Biblioteca  of  Ribade-  his  own  knowledge,  one  to  be  belieyed. 

neyra.    They  were  first  printed  in  1663^  ^^  See  "  Historia  Yerdadera  de  la  Con.- 

1553,  and  1554  ;  and  though,  as  Antonio  quista  de  la  Nueva  Espana,  por  el  Oapitan 

says  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  437),  they  were  Bemid.  IHaz  del  Castillo,  uno  de  los  Con- 

at  once  forbidden  to  be  either  reprinted  or  auistadores,''  Madrid,  1632,  folio,  cap.  211. 

read,  four  editions  of  them  appeared  before  ft  was  prepared  for  publication  by  Alfonso 

the  end  of  the  century.    They  were  also  Bamon,  or  Bemon,  who  wrote  the  History 

translated  into  English,  Italian,  and  French,  of  the  Order  of  Mercy.  Cont  N.  Ant.,  Bib. 

and  printed  sereral  times  in  each  language.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  42.    But  his  edition  (1632) 

^^  ^  About  this  first  going  of  Cortes  as  does  not  seem  to  have  been  printed  from  a 
captain  on  this  expedition,  the  ecclesiastic  complete  manuscript,  and  the  more  recent 
Oomara  tells  many  things  grossly  untrue  in  one  of  Oano,  in  four  volumes,  is  mutilated 
his  history,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  firom  that  of  1632.  But  it  is  reprinted  in 
man  who  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  Bibadeneyra'a  Biblioteca,Tol.  XXTI.,  1853, 
about  them,  except  what  Fernando  Oort^s  with  a  good  prefatory  notice  by  Don  En- 
told  him  and  gave  him  in  writing }  Go-  rique  de  Vedia,  doing  justice  to  the  brave 
mara  being  his  chaplain  and  servant,  after  old  chronicler,  who  never  returned  to  8pai% 
he  was  made  Marquis  and   retorned   to  and  died  veiy  old  at  Guatemala. 
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long,  that,  many  years  afterwards,  lie  declared  he  could 
not  sleep  in  any  tolerable  comfort  without  his  armor.'* 
BemaiDiM  ^^  &00J1  as  he  read  the  accounts  of  Gomara, 
del  castiuo.  which,  in  his  opinion,  gave  too  much  honor  to 
Cortes  and  too  little  to  Cortes'  companions  aiid  captains, 
he  set  himself  sturdily  at  work  to  answer  them,  and  in 
1668  completed  his  task.^  The  book  he  thus  produced  is 
written  with  much  garrulity,  and  runs,  in  a  rude  style,  into 
wearisome  details ;  but  it  is  full  of  the  zealous  and  honest 
nationality  of  the  old  chronicles,  so  that  while  we  are 
reading  it  we  seem  to  be  carried  back  into  the  preceding 
.ages,  and  to  be  again  in  the  midst  of  a  sort  of  fervor  and 
faith  which,  in  writers  like  Gomara  and  Cortes,  we  feel 
sure  we  are  fast  leaving  behind  us. 

Among  the  persons  who  early  came  to  America,  and 
have  left  important  records  of  their  adventures  and  times, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  was  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de 
Oviedo  y  Vald^s.  He  was  bom  at  Madrid,  in  1478,*  and, 
.  ^^  having  been  well  educated  at  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  as  one  of  the  mozae  de  camara 
of  Prince  John,  was  sent  out  in  1513  as  a  supervisor  of 
gold-smeltings,  to  Tverra  Firme,^^  where,  except  occasional 
visits  to  Spain  and  to  different  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  he  lived  nearly  forty  years,  devoted  to  the  aflFairs 
of  the  New  World.  Oviedo  seems,  from  his  youth,  to 
have  had  a  passion  for  knowing  remarkable  persons  as  well 
as  for  writing  about  them ;  and,  besides  several  less  con- 

M  He  sajB  he  was  in  one  hundred  and  «>  **  To  naci  ano  de  1478,*'  he  says,  in 
nineteen  battles  (f.  264.  b), — that  is,  I  sup-  his  "  Quinquagenas,"  when  noticing  Pedro 
pose,  fights  of  all  kinds, — and  that,  of  the  FernaudeE  de  06rdoba ;  and  he  more  than 
five  hundred  and  fifty  who  went  with  him  once  speaks  of  himself  as  a  native  of  Mad- 
to  Mexico  in  1519,  five  were  liying  when  rid.  He  says,  too,  expressly,  that  he  was 
he  wrote  at  Quatemala,  in  1568,  f.  260.  a.  present  at  the  surrender  of  Qranada,  and 

»  It  was  dedicated  to  PhiUp  IV.   Some  that  he  saw  Columbus  at  Barcelona,  on  his 

of  its  details  aire  quite  amusing.    He  gives  first  return  firom  America,  in  1493.    Quin- 

even  a  list  of  the  individual  horses  that  quagenas,  MS. 

were  used  on  the  great  expedition  of  Cor-  a  "  Yeedor  de  las  Fundiciones  de  Oro,»' 

t^,  and  often  describes  the  separate  qual-  he  describes  himself  in  the  Proemio  of  his 

ities  of  a  favorite  charger  as  carefully  as  work   presented   to  Charles   V.,  in  1525 

he  does  those  of  his  rider.    His  accuracy,  (Barcia,  Tom.  I.)  ;  and  long  afterwards,  in 

however, — bating  accidents  from  the  lapse  the  opening  of  Book  XLVII.  of  his  His- 

of  time, — is  remarkable.    Sayas  (Anaies  torias,  MS.,  he  still  speaks  of  himself  as 

de  Aragon,  1067,  e.  80,  p.  218)  bears  wit-  holding  the  same  office. 
nesa  to  it,  and  is  a  good  auUiority. 
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siderable  works,  among  which  were  imperfect  chronicles 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
a  life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,^  he  prepared  two  of  no  small 
value. 

The  most  important  of  these  two  is  the  "  Qeneral  and 
Natural  History  of  the  Indies,"  filling  fifty  books,  of  which 
the  first  portions,  embracing  twenty-one,  were  published 
in  1535.  As  early  as  1525,  when  he  s^as  at  his  oeneni 
Toledo,  and  offered  Charles  the  Fifth  a  summary  HtotoSa^de 
of  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Conquests  in  the  **■  ^^*^ 
New  World,  which  was  published  three  years  later,  he 
speaks  of  his  desire  to  have  his  larger  work  printed.  But 
it  appears,  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirty-third  book 
and  the  end  of  the  thirty-fourth,  that  he  was  still  employed 
upon  it  in  1547  and  1548  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  from  the 
words  with  which  he  concludes  the  thirty-seventh,  that  he 
kept  each  of  its  larger  divisions  open,  and  continued  to 
make  additions  to  them  nearly  to  the  time  of  his  death.^ 

He  tells  us  that  he  had  the  Emperor's  sruthority  to 
demand,  from  the  different  governors  of  Spanish  America, 
the  documents  he  might  need  for  his  work  ;  "  and,  as  his 
divisions  of  the  subject  are  those  which  naturally  arise 
from  its  geography,  he  appears  to  have  gone  judiciously 
about  his  task.  But  the  materials  he  was  to  use  were  in 
too  crude  a  state  to  be  easily  manageable,  and  the  whole 

>*  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  Antonio  is  not  qnanto  a  este  brere  libro  del  munero  tre> 

■liBtalceB  in  ascriUng  to  Oviedo  a  aeparate  inta  y  siete,  basta  que  el  Uempo  nos  aviae 

life  of  Cardinal  Xixnenes,  because  the  life  de  otras  cosas  que  en  el  se  aoreecientan ;  ** 

contained  in  the  **  Qainqw^nas "  is  so  from  which  I  infer  that  he  kept  each  book, 

amide;  but  Uie  Chronicles  of  Ferdinand  or  each  large  diTisioa  of  his  work,  open  for 

and  Isabella,  and  Charles  V.,  ue  aUoded  to  additions,  as  long  as  he  Uve^  and  there- 

1^^^  Oriedo  himself   in  the   Proemio  to  Han  that  parts  of  it  may  haye  been  written 

(^kailes  y.    Neither  has  ever  been  printed,  as  late  as  1667. 

»  He  calls  it,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bm-  m  **  I  have  royal  orders  that  the  gov- 

penir,  at  the  end  of  the  **  Snmario,**  in  emors  should  send  me  a  relation  of  what- 

1626,  **  La  General  y  Natural  Historia  de  ever  I  shall  touch  in  the  aflUrs  of  thefar 

las  Indias,  que  de  mi  mano  tengo  eeortta  ;*'  governments    for    this    History.**     (lib. 

—in  the  Introduction  to  lib.  XXXni.  he  XXXm.,  Introd.,  MS.)  I  apprehend  Ovi- 

ssys,  **Sn  treinta  y  quatro  anos  que  ha  edowas  the  first  authorised  Ghrooitder  of 

que  estoyen  estas  partes  ;"  — and  in  the  theNewWorid  ;  an  ofltoe  which  was  at  ona 

ninth  chapter,  which  ends  Lib.  XXXIY.,  period  better  paid  than  any  other  simUar 

we  have  an  event  recorded  with  the  date  at  office  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  hdd,  at 

1648; — so  that,  for  these  three-and-twenty  different  times,  by  Herrera,  Tamayo,  Solks, 

years,  he  was  certainly  em^oyed,  more  or  and  other  writers  of  distinction,   tk  ceaaed, 

less,  on  this  great  work.    But  at  the  end  I  believe,  with  the  creation  of  the  Aoadmny 

ofBookZXXYU.  he  says,  *<Yesto  baste  of  Histoxy. 
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Bubject  was  too  wide  and  various  for  his  powers.  He  falls, 
therefore,  into  a  loose,  rambling  style,  instead  of  aiming 
at  philosophical  condensation ;  and,  far  from  an  abridg- 
ment, which  his  work  ought  to  have  been,  he  gives  us 
chronicling,  documentary  accounts  of  an  immense  extent 
of  newly-discovered  country,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
events  that  had  been  passing  there,  —  sometimes  too 
short  and  slight  to  be  satisfactory  or  interesting,  and 
sometimes  too  detailed  for  the  reader's  patience.  He 
was  evidently  a  learned  man,  and  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  Eamusio,  the  Italian  geographer,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  useful  to  both  parties.**  And  he  was 
desirous  to  write  in  a  good  and  eloquent  style,  in  which 
he  sometimes  succeeded.  He  has,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  produced  a  series  of  accounts  of  the  natural  con- 
dition, the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  the  political  affairs, 
of  the  wide-spread  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  as 
they  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
is  of  great  'value  as  a  vast  repository  of  facts,  and  not 
wholly  without  merit  as  a  composition.* 

*  '*  We  owe  much  to  those  who  give  us  ter  should  have  a  spirit  sufficient  for  what  I 
notioe  of  what  we  haye  not  seen  or  known  have  related, — I  hold  it  to  be  so  great  a 
ourselves  j  as  I  am  now  indebted  to  a  re-  thing  that  I  Icnow  not  the  like  of  it  in  our 
markable  and  learned  man,  of  the  illustri-  own  or  any  other  time.  For  I  myself  saw, 
Qus  Senate  of  Venice,  called  Secretary  Juah  when  his  companion,  Pizarro,  came  from 
'Bautista  BAmusio,  who,  hearing  that  I  was  Spain,  and  brought  with  him  that  body  of 
inclined  to  the  things  of  which  I  here  treat,  three  hundred  men  to  PanamA,,  that,  if  Al- 
bas, without  knowing  me  personally,  sought  magro  had  not  received  them,  and  shown 
me  for  his  Mend,  and  communicated  with  them  so  much  free  hospitality  with  so  gen- 
me  by  letters,  sending  me  a  new  geog-  erous  a  spirit,  few  or  none  of  them  could 
raphy,"  etc.    (Lib.  XXXVm.,  MS.)  have  escaped  alive  }  for  the  land  was  filled 

*  As  a  specimen  of  his  manner  I  add  with  disease,  and  the  means  of  living  were 
the  following  account  of  Almagro,  one  of  so  dear  that  a  bushel  of  maize  was  worth 
the  early  adventurers  in  Peru,  whom  the  two  or  three  pesos,  and  an  arroba  of  wine 
PizarroB  put  to  death  in  Cuzco,  after  they  six  or  seven  gold  pieces.  To  all  of  them  he 
had  obtained  uncontrolled  power  there,  was  a  father,  and  a  brother,  and  a  true 
**  Therefore  hear  and  read  all  the  authors  friend  }  for,  faiasmuch  as  it  is  pleasant  and 
you  may,  and  compare,  one  by  one,  what-  grateful  to  some  men  to  make  gain,  and 
ever  they  relate,  that  all  men,  not  kings,  to  heap  up  and  to  gather  together  moneys 
have  fireely  given  away,  and  you  shall  and  estates,  even  so  much  and  more  pleas- 
surely  see  how  there  is  none  that  can  Mual  ant  was  it  to  him  to  share  with  othei%  and 
Almagro  in  this  matter,  and  how  none  can  to  give  away ;  so  that  the  day  when  he 
be  compared  to  him ;  for  kings,  indeed,  gave  nothing  he  accounted  it  for  a  day 
may  give  and  know  bow  to  give  whatever  lost  And  in  his  very  face  you  might  see 
pleaseth  them,  both  cities  and  lands,  and  the  pleasure  and  true  delight  he  felt  when 
lordships,  and  other  great  gifts ;  but  that  he  found  occasion  to  help  him  who  had 
a  man  whom  yesterday  we  saw  so  poor  need.  And  since,  after  so  long  a  fellowship 
that  all  he  possessed  was  a  very  small  mat-  and  friendship  as  there  was  between  thesa 
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The  other  considerable  work  of  Oviedo,  the  fruit  of  his 
old  age,  is  devoted  to  fond  recoUectionB  of  his  native 
country,  and  of  the  distingnished  men  he  l^a^  hia  Bataiias 
known  there.  He  calls  it  "  Batallas  y  Quinqua- 7  QniiMia*- 
genas,''  and  it  consists  of  a  series  of  dialogues,  ^°^' 
in  which;  with  little  method  or  order,  he  gives  gossiping 
accounts  of  the  principal  families,  that  figured  in  Spain 
during  the  times  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  Charles 
the  Fifth,  mingled  with  anecdotes  and  recollections,  such 
as  —  not  without  a  simple-hearted  exhibition  of  his  own 
vanity  —  the  memory  of  his  long  and  busy  life  could  fur- 
nish. It  appears  from  the  Dialogue  on  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
and  elsewhere,  that  he  was  employed  on  it  as  early  as 
1545 ;  ^  but  the  year  1650  occurs  yet  more  frequently 
among  the  dates  of  its  imag^ary  conversations,®  «nd  it 

tro  great  leaden,  flrom  the  days  when  can^  and  which  was  .printed  at  Sevflle  ia 

their  companionB  wefe  few  and  their  means  1548,  bat  which  is  now  become  so  rare  that 

small,  till  they  saw  themselves  ftill  of  wealth  Don  Amador  has  never  seen  ft,  and  does 

and  Bteength,  there  hath  at  last  oome  forth  not  determine  precisely  what  it  was,  nor 

80  much  discord,  scandal,  and  death,  well  who  was  its  original  author.    Of  the  works 

must  it  appear  matter  of  wonder  even  to  in  manuscript,   which,   besides   the   two 

those  who  shall  but  hear  of  it,  and  much  Quinquagenas,  amoant*to  six,  we  should, 

more  to  us,  who  knew  them  in  their  low  es-  I  suppose,  be  most  curious  to  see  the 

tate,  and  have  no  less  borne  witness  to  their  account  Oviedo  prepared  of  the    occur- 

greatness  and  prosperity."  (General  y  Nat-  rences  and  gossip  at  the  court  of  Madrid 

ural  Historia  de  las  Indias,  Lib.  XLTII.,  daring  the  captirity  of  Francis  I.,  in  1526. 

MS.)   Much  of  it  is,  like  the  preceding  s^  "  £n  este  que  estamos  de  1545."    Ba- 

passage,  in  the  true,  old,  rambling,  moral-  tallas  y  Quinquagenas,  MS.,  Bl  Cardinal 

ieing,  chronicling  rein.  Cisneros. 

Since  the  preceding  account  of  the  **  His-  «  As  in  the  Dialogue  on  Juan  de  Bilva, 

toria  General "  of  Oviedo  was  printed  (1849),  Oonde  de  Cifuentes,  he  says,  "  En  este  ano 

the  whole  work  has  been  published  by  the  en  que  estamos  1550  }  **  and  in  the  Dialogue 

Spanish  Academy  of  History,  in  four  rich  on  Mendoea,  Duke  of  lofantado,  he  uses  the 

folio  volumes,  Madrid,  1851-1855,  edited  same  words,  as  he  does  again  in  that  on  Pe« 

by  Don  Jos^  Amador  de  los  Bios.    The  dro  Jemandez  de  C6rdova.  There  is  an  ez- 

Prefotory  notice  contains  a  Life  of  Oviedo,  cellent  note  on  Oviedo  in  Vol.  L  p.  112  of  the 

with   an   account  of  his  works,   among  American  ed.  of  **  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,** 

which  are  two  that  have  been  published,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Prescott,  to  whom  I  am 

and  should  be  at  least  mentioned.     The  indebted  for  the  manuscript  of  the  Batallas 

lirst  is  **■  Claribalte,"  composed  during  a  y  Quinquagenas,  as  well  as  of  the  Historia. 

period  when  Oviedo  was  out  of  fkvor  at  The  ^*  Batallas  y  Quinquagenas "  are  not 

court,  and  printed  at  Valencia  hi  1519 ;  —  to  be  confounded  with  a  poem  which  Oviedo 

a  book  which  it  is  singular  he  should  have  entitled  "  Las  Qnlnquagenas,"  on  the  dis- 

written,  because  it  is  a  Romance  of  Chiv-  tinguished   Spaniards  of  all  times,   and 

airy,  and,  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  he  completed  in  1566,  in  one  biin- 

when  such  Actions  were  at  the  height  of  dred  and  fifty  stanzas  of  fifty  lines  each,  or 

their   fiivor,  nobody   treated   them  with  seven  thousand  five  hundred  lines  in  all;  — 

more  severity  than  he  did.  The  ether  is-  an  an  error  into  whlcl^  fell  In  the  first  edl- 

asoette  work,  entitled  "  Reglas  de  la  Vida,"  tton  of  this  work,  owing  chiefly  to  an  ob- 

which,  he  says,  he  translated  firom  the  Tub-  scority  in  the  aooonnt  of  the  two  Quioquv 
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is  pit)bstble  that  he  continued  to  add  to  it,  as  he  did  to  his 
History^  until  near  the  end  of  hia  life,  for  it  seem^  still 
imperfect.    He  died  at  Yalladolid,  in  1557. 

But,  both  during  his  life  and  {^ter  his  death,  Oviedo  had 
a  formidable  adversary,  who,  pursuing  nearly  the  same 
course  of  inquiries  respecting  ihd  New  World,  came 
Bartoiom^de  a^most  Constantly  to  conclusions  quite  opposite. 
MsCaAu.  This  was  no  less  a  person  than  Bartolom^  de  las 
Oasas,  or  Oasaus,  the  apostle  and  defender  of  the  American 
Indians,^ — a  man  who  would  have  been  remarkable  in  any 
age  of  the  world,  and  who  does  not  seem  yet  to  hare 
gathered  in  the  full  harvest  of  his  honors.  He  was  bom; 
in  Seville,  probably  in  1474 ;  and,  in  1502,  having  gone 
through  a  course  of  studies  at  Salamanca,  embarked  for 
the  Indies,  where  his  father,  who  had  been  there  with 
Columbus  nine  years  earlier,  had  already  accumulated  a 
decent  fortune. 

The  attention  of  the  young  man  was  early  drawn  to 
the  condition  of  the  natives,  from  the  circumstance  that 
one  of  them,  given  to  his  father  by  Columbus,  had  been 
attached  to  his  own  person  as  a  slave,  while  he  was  still 
at  the  University  ;  and  he  was  not  slow  to  learn,  on  his 
arrival  in  Hispaniola,  that  their  gentle  natures  and  slight 
frames  had  already  been  subjected,  in  the  mines  and  in 
other  forms  of  toil,  to  a  servitude  so  harsh  that  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  island  were  beginning  to  waste  away 
under  the  severity  of  their  labors.  From  this  moment  he 
devoted  his  life  to  their  emancipation.  In  1510  he  took 
holy  orders,  and  continued  as  a  priest,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  as  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  nearly  forty  years,  to  teach, 
strengthen,  and  console,  the  suffering  flock  committed  to 
his  charge.  Six  times,  at  least,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
in  order  to  persuade  the  government  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  always  with  more  or  less 

genas  by  Glemencia,  in  his  Elogio  on  Bepartimiento  of  Seville.    (Zuniga,  Anales 

Queen  Isabella.    It  is  much  to  be  desired  de  Sevilla,  1677,  p.  76.)    In  the  Chronicle 

that  both  should  be  published,  and  we  can  of  John  n.  its  descendants  are  called  Las 

have  no  acourate  idea  of  them  till  they  are.  Oasas,  and  Fr.  Bartolom^  wrote  hia  name 

» The   family   wa^originally   French,  both  ways.    Later  they  reverted   to   the 

■pelling  its  name  Casaus  j  but  it  appears  original  spelling.    Oudiel,  FamUia  de  1m 

in  Spanish  History  as  early  as  1263,  in  the  Qiranes,  1577,  t  98. 
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Buccess.  At  last,  but  not  until  1547,  when  he  was  above 
seventj  years*  old,  he  established  himself  at  Yalladolid,  in 
Spain,  where  he  passed  the  lemainder  of  his  serene  old 
age«  giving  it  freely  to  the  great  cause  to  which  he  had 
devoted  the  freshness  of  his  youth.  He  died,  while  on  a 
visit  of  business,  at  Madrid,  in  1566,  at  the  advanced  age, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  of  ninety-two.* 

Among  the  piincipal  opponents  of  his  benevolence  were 
Sepiilveda,  —  one  of  tiie  leading  men  of  letters  and  cas- 
uists of  the  time,  in  Spain,  —  and  Oviedo,  who,  j^nOinead* 
from  his  connection  with  the  mines  and  his  share  B«p<»ived». 
in  the  government  of  'different  parts  of  the  newly  disccrv* 
ered  countries,  had  an  interest  directly  opposite  to  ihe 
one  Las  Oasas  defended.  These  two  persons,  with  large 
means  and  a  wide  influence  to  sustain  them,  intrigued, 
wrote,  and  toiled  against  him,  in  every  way  in  their 
power.  But  his  was  not  a  spirit  to  be  daunted  by  oppo-> 
sition  or  deluded  by  sophistry  and  intrigue ;  and  when, 
in  1519,  in  a  discussion  with  Sepiilveda  concerning  the 
Indians,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  young  and  "proud 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  Las  Oasas  said, ''  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that,  speaking  with  all  the  respect  and  reverence  due 
to  so  great  a  sovereign,  I  would  not,  save  in  the  way  of 
duty  and  obedience  as  a  subject,  go  from  the  place  where 
I  now  stand  to  the  opposite  corner  of  this  room,  to  serve 
your  Majesty,  unless  I  believed  I  should  at  the  same  time 
serve  God,"*^  —  when  he  said  this,  he  uttered  a  sentiment 


^  These  ia  a  valuable  life  of  Las  Gasafl  both  rightful  captives  taken  by  the  Portu- 

in  (^ttintana,  ^^Yidas  de  Espanoles  C61e-  guese   in  war  and  rightfUl  slaves.    But 

bres "  (Madrid,  1833,  12mo,  Tom.  HI.  pp.  afterwards  he  changed  his  mind  on  the 

265-^10).    The  seventh  article  in  the  Ap-  subject.    He  declared  **the  captivity  of 

pendix,  concerning  the  connection  of  Las  the  negroes  to  be  as  ui^ust  as  that  of  the 

Casas  with  the  slave-trade,  wiU  be  read  Indians," — '^sertan  injusto  el  cautiverio 

with  particular'  interest ;  because,  by  nuite-  de  loe  negros  oomo  el  de  los  Indies," — and 

rials  drawn  from  unpublished  documents  even  expressed  a  fear  that,  though  he  had 

of  unquestionable  authenticity,  It  makes  it  ftdlen  into  the  error  of  favoring  the  im> 

certain  that,  although  at  one   time  lam  portatlon  of  black  slaves  into  America  from 

Casas  fiivored  what  had  been  begun  earlier,  ignorance  and  good-will,  he  might,  after 

— the  transportation,  I  mean,  of  negroes  to  all,  f^U  to  stand  excused  for  it  before  the 

the  West  Indies,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Divine  Justice.    Quintana,  Tom.  III.  p. 

Indians, — as  other  good  men  in  his  time  471. 

faviwed  it,  be  did  so  under  the  impression  °  (Quintana,  Espanoles  C^Iebres,  Tom. 

that,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  m.  p.  321.    I  thhik,  but  am  not  sure, 

negroes  thus  brought  to  America  were  tfa&t  Quintana  does  not  say  Las  Casas  wu 

n.  4 


• 
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that  really  governed  his  life,  and  constituted  the  basis  of 
the  great  power  he  exercised.  His  works  are  pervaded 
by  it.     The  earliest  of  them,  called  "  A  very  Short  Ac- 

count  of  ihe  Ruin  of  the  Indies/'  was  written 
lacion  of  lias  in  1542,^  and  dedicated  to  the  Prince,  after- 

wards  Philip  the  Second;  —  a  tract  in  which, 
no  doubt,  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the  Indians  are 
much  overstated  by  the  indignant  zeal  of  its  author,  but 
still  one  whose  expositions  are  founded  in  truth,  and  by 
their  fefvor  awakened  all  Europe  to  a  sense  of  the  injustice 
they  set  forth.  Other  short  treatises  followed,  written 
with  similar  spirit  and  power,  especially  those  in  reply  to 
Sepiilveda;  but  none  was  so  often  reprinted,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  as  the  first,®  and  none  ever  produced  so 
deep  and  solemn  an  effect  on  the  world.  They  were  all 
collected  and  published  in  1552 ;  aiid,  besides  being  trans- 
lated into  other  languages  at  the  time,  an  edition  in  Span- 
ish, and  a  French  version  of  the  whole,  with  two  more 
treatises  than  were  contained  in  the  first  collection, 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1822,  prepared  by  Llorente. 
The  great  work  of  Las  Casas,  however,  still  remains 

inedited,^ — a  General  History  of  the  Indies  from 
eraideiasin-  1492  to  1520,  bcguu  by  him  in  152t  and  finished 
^"'  in  1561,  but  of  which  he  ordered  that  no  por- 

tion should  be  published  within  forty  years  of  his  death. 

made  a  chaplain  of  Charles  V.  out  of  per-  the  Works  of  Las  Casaa  by  Llorente,  which 

sonal  regard ;  —  a  circumstance  mentioned  appeared  at  Paris  in  1822,  in  2  vols.  6y<\ 

•by  Argensola,  who,  it  should  be  added,  tn  the   original  Spanish,  almost    at   the 

gives  a  fair  and  interesting  account  of  the  same  time  with  his  translation  of  them 

Apostle  to  the  Indians,  so  far  as  his  His-  into  French.    It  should  be  noticed,  per- 

tory  of  Aragon  comes  down.     Anales  de  haps,  that  Uorente's  version  is  not  always 

Aragon,  Tom.  I.  1630,  p.  547.  strict,  and  that  the  two  new  treatises  he 

>3  Quintana  (p.  413,  note)  doubts  when  imputes  to  Las  Casas,  as  well  as  the  one  on 

this  famous  treatise  was  written  ;  but  Las  the  Authority  of  Kings,  are  not  absolutely 

Casas  himself  says,  in  the  opening  of  his  proved  to  be  his. 

"  Brevisima  Relacion,"  that  it  was  written       The  translation   referred  to  above  ap- 

in  1542,  and  at  the  end  it  is  noted  as  fin-  peared,  in  £Eu;t,  tiie  same  year,  and  at  the 

ished  at  Valencia,  December  8,  1542;  an  end  of  It  an  "  Apologie  de  Las  Casas,"  by 

"  Adlcion  "  or  postscript  following,  which  is  Gr^goire,  with  letters  of  Punes  and  Mier, 

dated  1546  in  the  copy  I  use.  and  notes  of  Llorente  to  sustain  it, — all 

^  This  important  tract  continued  long  to  to  defend  Las  Casas  on  the  subject  of  the 

be  printed  separately,  both  at  home  and  slave-trade  ;    but  Quintana,  as  we  have 

abroad.    I  use  a  copy  of  it  in  double  col-  seen,  has  gone  to  the  original  documents, 

nmns,  Spanish  and  Italian,  Venice,  1643,  and  leaves  no  doubt,  both  that  Las  Casas 

12mo ;  but,  like  the  rest,  the  **  Brevisima  once  favored  it,  and  that  he  altered  hia 

Belacion''  may  be  consulted  in  an  edition  of  mind  afterwards. 
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Like  his  other  works,  it  shows  marks  of  haste  and  care- 
lessness; and  is  written  in  a  rambling  style ;  but  its  ralne, 
notwithstanding  his  too  fervent  zeal  for  the  Indiuds,  is 
great.  He  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  early  discoverers  and  conquerors,  and  at  one  tim^ 
possessed  the  papers  of  Columbus,  and  a  large  mass  of 
other  important  documents,  which  are  now  lost.  He  says 
he  had  known  Oort^s  "  when  he  was  so  low  and  humble, 
that  he  besought  favor  from  the  meanest  servant  of  Diego 
Velasque:^ "  and  he  knew  him  afterwards,  he  tells  us, 
when,  iii  his  pride  of  place  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor, 
he  ventured  to  jest  about  the  pretty  corsair's  part  he  had 
played  in  the  affairs  of  Montezuma."  He  knew,  too, 
Gomara  and  Oviedo,  and  gives  at  large  his  reasons  for 
differing  from  them.  Jn  short,  his  book,  divided  into 
three  parts,  is  a  great  repository,  to  which  Herrera,  and 
through  him  all  the  historians  of  the  Indies  since,  have 
resorted  for  materials  ;  and  without  which  the  history  of 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America 
cannot,  even  now,  be  properly  written."* 

But  it  is  not  necessary,  to  go  ftirther  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  old  accounts  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
Spanish  America,  though  there  are  many  more  which,  like 
those  we  have  already  considered,  are  partly  books  of 
travel  through  countries  full  of  wonders,  partly  chronicles 
of  adventures  as  strange  as  those  of  romance ;  frequently 
running  into  idle  and  loose  details,  but  as  frequently  fresh, 
picturesque,  and  manly,  in  their  tone  and  coloring,  and 
almost  always  striking  from  the  facts  they  record  and  the 
glimpses  they  give  of  manners  and  character,  vaca,  xere«, 
Among,  those  that  might  be  added  are  the  ^*™''®' 
Stories  by  Vaca  of  his  shipwreck  and  ten  years'  captivity 
in  Florida,  from  162*7  to  1537,  and  his  subsequent  govern- 

••  "Todo  esto  me  dlxo  el  mismo  Cortes  HI.  c.  116,  MS.)    It  may  be  worth  noting, 

con  otras  cosaa  oerc»  dello,  despues  de  Mar-  that  1542,  the  year  when  Cortes  made  this 

ques,  en  la  yilla  de  Mon^on,  eatando  alii  scandalous  speech,  was  the  year  in  which 

celebrando  cortes  el  £mperador,  aiio  de  mil  Las  Casas  wrote  his  Breyisima  Belacion. 

J  quinientos  y  qoarenta  y  dos,  riendo  y  %  For  a  notice  of  all  the  works  of  Las 

mofondo  oon  estas  formales  palabras,  a  la  Oasas,  see  Quintana,  Yidas,  Tom.  III.  pp. 

mi  t6  andub^  por  alii  como  un  gentil  cosa-  607-510. 
rio."    (Historia  General  de  las  Indias,  Lib. 
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ment  for  three  years  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata ;  "^  the  short 
account  of  the  conq^aest  of  Peru  written  by  Francisco  de 
Xerez,  Secretary  of  Francisco  de  Pizarro,^  and  the  ampler 
one,  of  the  same  wild  achievements,  which  Augustin  de 
Qarate  began  on  the  spot,  and  was  prevented  by  Oarvajal, 
an  officer  of  Gonzalo  de  Pizarro>  from  finishing  till  after 
his  return  home.^  But  they  may  all  be  passed  over,  as 
of  less  consequence  than  those  we  have  noticed,  which 
are  quite  sufficient  to  give  an  idea,  both  of  the  nature  of 
their  class  and  the  course  it  followed,  —  a  ilass  much 
resembling  the  old  chronicles,  but  yet  one  that  a^inounces 
the  approach  of  those  more  regular  forms  of  history  for 
which  it  furnishes  abundant  materials. 

w  The  tvo  workfl  of  Aivar  Niwes  Gabeza  *8  u  Hlstoris  del  Deaoabrimiento  y  Coa- 

de  Vaca,  namely,  his  "Nai^bragioB  "  and  qnistatiel  Pero,**  first  printed  in  1556,  and 

his  **  Gomentarios  y  Booesos  de  su  Gobi-  seTeral  times  sinoe.    It  is  in  Barcia,  Tom. 

emo  en  el  JUo  de  la  Plata,**  were  first  III.,andintheBibliotecadeAntore8E8pa- 

printed  In  1556,  and  are  to  be  found  in  ^oles,  Tom.  XXTI.,1853,  and  was  translated 

Barcia,  Historiadores  PrimitiTos,  Tom.  I.,  into  Italian  by  Ulloa.    (^BmJttQ  was  sent  out 

and  in  Hbe  BibUotecade  AntoresBspaooles,  by  Charles  Y.  to  examine  into  the  state  off 

Tom.  ;LXIL,  1862.    They  are  wild   and  the  rerenues  of  Pern,  and  brings  down  his 

romantic  aooountt  of  extraordinary  adven-  accounts  as  |ate  as  the  overthrow  of  Oon- 

tures  and  sufferings,  particularly  the  Ifau-  sale  Pisarro.     Bee  an  excellent  notiee  of 

Jragioty  where  (chap.  rxiL)  the   auf^r  ^arate  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Prescott's  last 

seems  to  think  he  not  only  cored  the  sick  chapter  on  the  Conquest  of  Peru, 

by  divine  interposition,  but  that,  in  one  Pedro  Ciesa  de  Leon,  also,  who  lived 

instance,  he  raised  the  dead.    But,  how-  above  seventeen  years  in  Peru,  published 

ever  this  may  be,  he  was  evidently  a  man  at  Seville,  in  1558,  an  important  work  on 

of  great  courage  and  constancy,  and  of  an  that  country,  entitled  **  Primera  Parte  de  la 

elevated  and  generous  nature.  Chronica  del  Peru,**  intending  to  complete 

'^  The  work  of  Francisco  deXerei, "  Con-  and  publish  it  in  three  other  parts  j  but 

quista  del  Peru,"  written  by  order  of  Fran-  died  in  1660,  re  tn/eeto,  at  the  age  of 

Cisco  Pifarro,  was  first  pubUahed  in  1534  forty-two.    The  first  part  is  reprinted  in 

and  1547,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Ramusio  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles,  Tom. 

(Venexia,  ed.  Gluntl,  foUo,  Tom.  m.),  and  XXYI.,  and  the  MS.  of  the  third  part  is 

in  Barcia*s  collection  (Tom.  III.).    It  ends  said  to  be  in  the  possesBlon  of  James  Lenox*, 

in  Barcia  with  some  poor  verses  in  defence  Esq.,  New  York.    Gayvingos  notices,  ^Iso, 

of  Xeres,  by  a  friend,  which  are  ampler  and  a  small  publication  in  eight  leaves,  in  the 

more  important  in  the  original  edition,  and  British  Museum,  entitled  La  ConquUta  del 

coQtain  notices  of  his  lifSo.    They  are  re-  Peruy  which  he  thinks  is  like  a  gasette, 

printed  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espa-  and  may  have  been  the  first  publication  on 

noles,  Tom.  XXYI.,  1863,  and  Oayangos  the  sul]|)ect. 
conjectures  them  to  have  been  written  by 
Oviedo. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THEATRE.  —  INFLUBNCB  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  INQUISITION.  —  MTS- 
TEBIES. — CASTILLEJO,  OLIYA,  JUAN,  DE  PARIS,  AND  OTHERS. — 
POPULAR  DEMANDS  FOR  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE. — LOPE  DE  RUBDA. 
—  HIS  LIFE,  OOMEDIAS,  COLOQUIOS,  PA80B,  AND  DIALOOUBB  IN 
VERSE.  —  HIS  CHARACTER  AS  FOUNDER  OF  THE  POPULAR  DRAMA  IN 
SPAIN. —JUAN  DE  TDCONEDA. 

The  theatre  in  Spain,  as  in  most  other  countries  of 
modem  Europe,  was  early  called  to  contend  -with  formi- 
dable difficulties.  Dramatic  representations  there,  perhaps 
more  than  elsewhere,  had  been  for  centuries  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  Church  wag  not  willing  mw  mw  *.«, 
to  give  them  up,  especially  for  such  secular  and  and  the 
irreligious  purposes  as  we  have  seen  were  appar- 
ent in  the  plays  of  Naharro.  The  Inquisition,  therefore, 
already  arrogating  to  itself  powers  not  granted  by  the 
state,  but  yielded  by  a  sort  of  general  consent,  interfered 
betimes.  After  the  publication  of  the  Seville  edition  of 
the  "  Propaladia,"  in  1520, — but  how  soon  afterward  we 
do  not  know,  —  the  representation  of  its  dramas  was  for- 
bidden, and  the  interdict  was  continue^  till  1^*13}  Of 
the  few  pieces  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  reigp  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  nearly  all,  except  those  on  strictly 
religious  subjects,  were  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  Church ; 
several,  like  the  "  Orfea,"  1634,  and  the  *'  Custodia," 
1641,  being  now  known  to  have  existed  only  because  their 
names  appear  in  the  Index  {ixpurgatorius  ; '  and  others, 

1  In  the  edition  of  Madrid,  1673, 18mo,  Hartines  de  la  Bosa  for  its  termination  is 

■ve  are  told,  ^*  La  Proi>aladia  estava  pro-  merely  the  permission  to  print  an  edition, 

hibida  en  estoe  reynos,  aiios  avia  ; "  and  which  is  dated  21  Aug.,  1673  j  an  edition, 

Martinez  de  la  Bosa  (Obras,  Paris,  1827,  too,  which   is,   after  all,  expurgated  se- 

12mo,  Tom.  II.  p.  382)  says  that  this  pro>  rerely. 

hibition  was  laid  soon  after  1620,  and  not  <  These  are  in  the  "  Oat41ogo"  of  L.  T. 

removed  till  August,  1673.    The  period  is  Moratin,  Nos.  67  and  68,  Obras,  Madrid, 

important }  but  I  suspeofc  the  authority  of  1830,  8to,  Tom.  I.  Parte  I. 

n.                        4*  (41) 
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like  the  "  Amadis  de  Gaula"  of  Gil  Vicente,  though 
printed  and  published,  being  subsequently  forbidden  to  be 
represented.^ 

The  old  religious  drama,  meantime,  was  stiU  upheld  by 
ecclesiastical  power^  Of  this  we  have  sufficient  proof  in 
the  titles  of  the  Mysteries  that  were  from  time  to  time 

pia  8  In  th  P6rfo™^d#  Mid  ^  ^^^  well-known  fact  that^ 
time  of  when,  with  all  the  magnificence  of  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Fifth, '  the  infant  heir  to  the  crown, 
afterwards  Philip  the  Second,  was  baptized  at  Yalladolid, 
in  162*7,  five  religious  plays,  one  of  which  was  on  the  Bap- 
tism of  Saint  John,  constituted  a  part  of  the  gorgeous 
ceremony.*  Such  compositions,  however,  did  not  advance 
the  drama ;  though  perhaps  some  of  them,  like  that  of 
Pedro  de  Altamira,  on  the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  are  not 
without  poetical  merit.*  On  the  contrary,  their  tendency 
must  h&ve  been  to  keep  back  theatrical  representations 
within  their  old  religious  purposes  and  limits.^ 

•  The  ftite  of  this  long,  horoio,  and  roman-  sentar,  que  foe  cosa  muy  real  j  samp- 
tke  drama  of  OQ  Vicente,  in  BpaniBh,  is  tnoBa.*'  (Calvete  de  Estrella,  Viage  de 
■omeirhat  singular.  It  waa  forbidden  by  Phelipe,  HDo  del  Emperador  Carlos  V.,  eo. 
the  Inquisition,  we  are  told,  as  eariy  as  the  Anreres,  folio,  1662,  t  2.  b.)  There  can 
Index  Expurgatorius'of  1649  [1669  7] ;  but  be  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  that  a  Spanish  play 
it  was  not  printed  at  all  till  1662,  and  not  would  have  been  selected,  if  one  suitable 
separately  till  1686.  By  the  Index  of  Lis-  could  hare  been  found  for  so  brilliant  a 
bon,  1624,  it  is  permitted,  if  expurgated,  Spanish  audience,  collected  on  an  occasion 
and  there  is  an  edition  of  It  of  that  year  at  appealing  so  strongly  to  national  feelings. 
Lisbon.  As  it  was  nerer  printed  in  Spain,  0  It  was  jHrinted  in  1628,  and  a  sufficient 
the  i»ohibition  there  must  have  related  extract  from  it  is  to  be  found  in  Moratin, 
chiefly  to  its  representaHn.  Barbosa,  Bib.  Cat&Iogo,  No.  86. 

lAsitana,  Tom.  n.  p.  384.  "  A  specimen  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  age 

*  'fhe  account  of  this  ceremony,  and  the  of  Charles  V.  maybe  found  in  an  extremely 
facts  concerning  the  dramas  in  question,  rare  volume,  without  date,  entitled,  in  its 
are  given  by  Sandoval, "  Historia  de  Carlos  three  parts,  "  Triaca  del  Alma,"  "  Triaca 
V."  (Anvers,  1681,  fol.,  Tom.  I.  p.  619,  lib.  de  Amor,"  and  "  Triaca  de  Tristes ; "  —  or, 
XVI.  §  13),  and  are  of  some  consequence  Medley  for  the  Soul,  for  Love^And  for  Sad- 
in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  drama.  ness.    Its  author  was  Maroelo  de  Lebrixa, 

It  may  also  be  worth  notice  that  when  son  of  the  famous  scholar  Antonio ;  and  the 

Maximilian  n.-,  of  Germany,  was  manried  dedication  and  oondusion  of  the  first  part 

to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  v.,  at  imply  that    it  was  composed   when   the 

Valladolid,  in  1648,  Philip  being  present  aft  author  was   forty  years  old,— after   the 

the  festivities,  and  Maximilian  having  been  death  of  his  &ther,  which  happened  in 

educated  in  Spain,  the  theatrical  entertam-  1622,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor, 

ment  thought  proper  tar  the  occasion  was  which  ended  in  1666.    The  first  part,  to 

yet  one  of  the  comedies  of  Ariosto,  in  the  which  I  particiUlarly  allude,  ocmslsts  of  a 

original,  which,  we  are  told,  waa  repre-  "  Mystery  "  on  the  Incarnation,  in  above 

sented"contodoaquelaparato  de  theafaro  eight  thousand  short  verses.     It  has  no 

y  scenas  que  los  Romance  las  solian  repre>  other  actioa  fch«^  such  as  consists  in  this 
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Nor  were  the  elSbrts  made  to  advance  them  in  other 
directions  marked  by  good  judgment  or  permanent  buc^ 
cess.  We  pass  over  the  **  Gostanza  "  by  Oastillejo,  which 
oeems  to  have  been  in  the  manner  of  Naharro,  Oftstiiiejo 
and  IB  assigned  to  the  year  1622/  but  which,  »douv». 
from  its  indecency^  was  never  published  in  fiill,  and  is  bow 
probably  lost ;  and  we  pass  over  the  free  versions,  made 
about  1630>  by  Perez  de  OUva,  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  from  the ''Amphitryon"  of  Plautus,  the 
"  Electra  "  of  Sophocdes,  and  the  "  Hecuba  "  of  Euripidefi, 
because  they  fell,  for  ihe  time,  powerless  on  the  early 
attempts  of  the  national  theatre,  which  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity.®  But  a  single  play) 
printed  in  1536,  should  be  noticed,  as  showing  how  slowly 
the  drama  made  progress  in  Bpain. 

It  is  called  "  An  Eclogue,''  and  is  written  by  Juan  de 
Paris,  in  versos  de  arte  mayor,  Or  long  verses  divided  into 
stanzas  of  eight  lines  each,  which  show,  in  their  careful 

•  appearance  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Ha-  against  human  and  in  Ikvor  of  Biylne  love } 
donna,  bringing  Season  with  him  in  the  and  the  third,  which  is  very  long,  consists 
8hai)e  of  a  woman,  and  followed  by  anotiier  of  a  series  of  consolations,  deemed  suitable 
angel,  who  leads  in  the  Beyen  Virtues  }—  for  the  different  forms  of  human  sorrow  and 
the  whole  piece  being  made  up  out  of  their  care  j  ^  these  two  parts  being  necessarily 
snocessiye  discourses  and  exhortations,  and  didactic  in  their  character.  Each  of  the 
ending  with  a  sort  of  summary,  by  Reason  three  is  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  great 
and  by  the  Auth(»r,  In  favor  of  a  pious  life.  Jbmily  of  Alva,  to  which  their  author  was 
Certainly,  so  slight  a  structure,  witti  litde  attached  ;  and  the  whole  is  called  by  him 
merit  in  its  verses,  oould  do  notliing  to  ad-  Triaca  ;  a  word  which  tneans  T^reaete^ 
vance  the  drama  of  the  sixteentti  oen>  or  Antidote,  but  which  Lebrixa  says  he 
tury.  It  was,  however,  intended  for  repre-  uses  in  the  sense  of  Enaalada,  ^-Salad,  or 
sentation.  **It  was  written,**  says  its  Medley.  The  volume,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
author,  "for  the  praise  and  solemnizatioa  as  strongly  marked  with  the  spirit  of  the 
of  the  Festival  of  Our  Lady*s  Incarnation ;  age  that  produced  it  as  the  contemporary 
so  that  it  may  be  acted  as  a  play  [la  puedan  Cancioneroe  Generales,  and  its  poetical 
por  fiur^a  representar]  by  devout  nuns  in  merit  ia  much  like  theirs, 
their  convents,  since  no  men  appear  in  it,  l  Moratin,  Cat&logo,  No.  86,  and  ante, 
but  only  angeUi  and  young  damsels.**  It  Vol.  I.  p.  468,  n.  6.  A  short  extract  flram  it  is 
should  be  noted  that  the  word  Mystery ,  given  by  Moratin }  and  Wolf,  in  his  tract  on 
as  here  used,  has  sometimes  been  thought  Castillcjo  (1849,  p.  10),  says  that  still  mor« 
to  indicate  its  origin  from  miniaterium,  was  published  in  16^,  under  the  pseudo- 
because  it  was  p#lFormed  by  the  miniatera  nym  of  fray  Nidel  j  but  OaUardo  gives  the 
of  the  church,  and  not  because  it  set  forth  best  account  of  the  whole  in  a  letter  to 
the  myvterles  of  religion,  according  to  its  Oayangos,  to  be  found  in  the  &Mmish  trans- 
accustomed  use  in  Trance,  where  we  have  lation  of  this  work,  Tom.  II.  500. 
*«  Le  If  latere  de  la  Passion,**  etc.  6  OUva  died  in  1688  }  but  his  transl*- 

The  second  part  of  this  singular  volume,  tions  were  not  printed  till  1686. 
which  is  more  poeUcal  than  the  first,  is 
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conBtractioiiy  not  a  little  labor  and  art.'  It  has  five  inter- 
locutors :  an  esquire,  a  hermit,  a  young  damsel,  a  demon, 
and  two  shepherds.  The  hermit  enters  first.  He  seems 
Juande  ^  ^®  ^^  *  meadow,  musing  on  the  vanity  of 
^*^-  human  life  ;  and,  after  praying  devoutly,  deter- 
mines to  go  and  visit  another  hermit.  But  he  is  prevented 
by  the  esquire,  who  comes  in  weeping  and  complaining 
of  ill  treatment  from  Cupidi  whose  cruel  character  he 
illustrates  by  his  conduct  in  the  oases  of  Medea,  the  fall 
of  Troy,  Priam,  David,  and  Hercules ;  ending  with  his 
own  determination  to  abandon  the  world  and  live  in  a 
"  nook  merely  monastical."  He  accosts  the  hermit,  who 
discourses  to  him  on  the  follies  of  love,  and  advises  him 
to  take  religion  and  works  of  devotion  for  a  remedy  in  his 
sorrows.  The  young  man  determines  to  follow  counsel 
so  wise,  and  they  enter  the  hermitage  together.  But 
they  are  no  sooner  gone  than  the  demon  appears,  com- 
plaining bitterly  that  the  esquire  is  likely  to  escape  him, 
and  determining  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  One 
of  the  shepherds,  whose  name  is  Vicente,  now  comes  in, ' 
and  is  much  shocked  by  the  glimpse  he  has  caught  of  the 
retiring  spirit,  who,  indeed,  from  his  description,  and 
from  the  wood-cut  on  the  title-page,  seems  to  have  been 
a  truly  fantastic  and  hideous  personage.  Vicente  there- 
upon hides  himself;  but  the  damsel,  who  is  the  lady-love 
of  the  esquire,  enters,  and,  after  drawing  him  from  his 
'Concealment,  holds  with  him  a  somewhat  metaphysical 
dialogue  about  love.  The  other  shepherd,  Oremon,  at 
this  difficult  point  interrupts  the  discussion,  and  has  a 
rude  quarrel  with  Vicente,  which  the  damsel  composes ; 
and  then  Cremon  tells  her  where  the  hermit  and  the  lover 
she  has  come  to  seek  are  to  be  found.  All  now  go 
towards  the  hermitage.  The  esquire,  overjoyed,  receives 
the  lady  with  open  arms,  and  cries  out, 

B  This   extremely   curioiiB  drama,    of  dos   Pastores,  nno  Ilamado  Vicente  j  el 

which  acop^vras  kindly  lent  to  me  by  M.  otro  Cremon"  (1536).    It  is  in  blade  letter, 

H.  T^maux-Oompans,  of  Paris,  is  entitled  small  quarto,  12  leaves,  without  name  of 

"  Egloga  nneramente  compoeta  por  Joan  place  or  printer ;  but,  I  sappose,  printed 

de  Paris,  en  la  qoal  se  intaroducen  cinco  at  Zaragosa,  or  Medina  del  Campo.    Wolf 

'  persooas :  on  Eacudero  Ilamado  Estacio,  y  says  there  is  a  copy  dated  1661  in  the 

«n  Hermitano,  y  una  Hofa,  y  un  IMablo,  y  Munich  Library. 
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But  now  I  abjure  this  fri«rdom  poor»  * 

And  will  neither  be  herioii  nor  friar  any  moire.^® 

The  hermit  marries  them,  and  determines  to  go  with 
them  to  their  house  in  the  town ;  and  then  the  whole 
ends  somewhat  strangely  with  a  villandco,  which  has  for 
its  burden, 

Let  ns  fly,  I  say,  from  Lore's  poww*  away ; 
'T 18  a  vassalage  hard. 
Which  gives  grief  for  reward.^ 

The  piece  is  curious,  because  it  is  a  wild  mixture  of  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Mysteries  with  that  of  Juan  de  la  Enzi- 
na's  Eclogues  and  the  Comedies  of  Naharro,  and  shows 
by  what  awkward  means  it  was  attempted  to  conciliate 
the  Church,  and  yet  amuse  an  audience  which  had  little 
sympathy  with  monks  and  hermits.  But  it  has  no  poetry 
in  it,  and  very  little  dramatic  movement.  Of  its  manneir 
and  measure  the  opening  stanza  is  quite  a  fair  specimen. 
The  Hermit  enters,  saying  to  himself, 

The  suffering  life  we  mortal  men  below, 
Upon  this  terrene  world,  are  bound  to  spends 
If  we  but  oarefuUy  regard  its  end. 

We  fmd  it  very  fall  of  grief  wad  woe : 

Torments  so  multiplied,  so  great,  and  ever  such. 
That  but  to  count  an  endless  reckoning  bringsj 
While,  like  the  rose  that  from  the  rose-tree  springs, 

Onr  li&  itself  ftdes  quickly  at  their  toach.^ 

Other  attempts  followed  this,  or  appeared  at  just  about 
the  same  time,  which  approach  nearer  to  the  exaoiple 

W  Agtnn  nniego  de  mala  flrayUft*  Bl  oon  Iraan  tentf  do ;  la  eoniidenmot 

m  qolero  hermitafio  ni  frayle  mai  ler.  Fallar  la  hemoa ;  Ueno  de  mny  duroa  malea 

U   Hnyamotde aer nmUaa  I^  tantoa  tormentoa  t  tan  grandea  y  talea 

Del  Amor,  Que  •▼«  de  oontalloa  {  ea  caanto  inflnito 

Faea  por  premio  da  dolor.  ^  allende  de  aqneato  {  tan  praato  ea  marehita 

MA.        AL  *  ^^M      ,  ^         Como  la  roaa  i  qu' eata  en  1m  raaalea. 

n  As  ttDOther  copy  of  this  play  can  be 

foasd,  I  snppoMf  only  by  some  rare  aod-  »» Una  Far^a  a  Manera  de  Tragedla,>»  in 

dent,  I  give  the  original  of  the  passage  in  prose  and  parUy  pastoral,  was  printed  at 

the  text,  with  its  original  pointing.    It  ia  Yalencia,  anonymou^,in  1687,  and  seems 

the  opening  of  the  first  scene:  to  hare  resembled  this  one  in  some  partio- 

HermtuOio.  olars.    It  ia  mentioned  in  Ariban,  **  Biblio- 

I«  Tida  pefioaa  <  qne  noa  loa  mortales  ^ca  de  Antorea  Bspanoies,"  1840,  Tom.  II. 

Xn  aqnesle  mondo  i  teneno  paawmos  p.  196,  note. 
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set  by  iTaharro.    One  of  them,  called  "  La  Vidriana,"  by 
Jaume  de  Huete,  is  on  the  loves  of  a  gentleman  and  lady 
jaume  de  of  Aragon,  who  desired  the  author  to  represent 
Huete.       them  dramatically ;  ^*  and  another,  by  the  same 
hand,  is  called  '*  La  Tesorina,"  and  was  afterwards  forbid- 
den by  the  Inquisition.^*    This  last  is  a  direct  imitation  of 
Naharro ;  has  an  introito ;  is  divided  into  ^yejomadas ;  and 
is  written  in  short  verses.     Indeed,  at  the  end,  Naharro 
is  mentioned  by  name,  with  much  implied  admiration  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  who  in  the  title-page  announces  him- 
self as  an  Aragonese,  but  of  whom  we  know 
*^**  nothing  else.    And,  finally,  we  have  a  play  in  five 

acts,  and  in  the  same  style,  with  an  introito  at  the  beginning 
and  a  mllandco  at  the  end,  by  Agostin  Ortiz,"  leaving  no 


u  c(  Gomedia  llamada  Vidriana,  compu-  luded  to,  which  contatmi  besides :  1.  A  poor 
eftta  par  Jaume  de  Huete  agora  nueva-  prose  story,  interspersed  with  dialogue, 
mente,"  etc.,  sm.  4to,  blaek  letter,  eighteen  <m  the  tale  of  Mirrha,  taken  chiefly  firom 
leaves,  without  year,  place,  or  printer.  It  Ovid.  It  is  called  ^^Ia,Tragedia  de  Mir- 
has  ten  interiocuUvs,  and  ends  with  an  rha,"  and  its  author  is  the  Bachiller  Villa^ 
apology  in  Latin,  that  the  aoliior  cannot  Ion.  It  was  printed  at  Medina  del  Gampo, 
write  Uke  Mena, — Juan  de  Mena,  I  8up>  1536,  por  Pedro  Toraus,  small  4Co,  black 
pose, — though  I  know  not  why  he  should  letter.  2.  An  eclogue  somewhat  in  Oie  man- 
have  been  selected,  as  the  piece  is  evidently  ner  of  Juan  de  la  £nzina,  for  a Ifacimiemto. 
in  the  manner  of  Naharro.  It  is  called  a,Farz€t,  —  "El  Fansa  siguiente 

i<  Another  drama,  from  the-same  volume  hizo  Pero  Lopes  Buijel,**  etc.    It  is  short, 

with  the  last  two.    Moratin  (CatUogo,  No.  filling  only  4  ff.,  and  ocmtains  three  viUan 

47)  had  found  )t  noticed  in  the  Index  £x-  cicos.    On  the  title-page  is  a  coarse  wood- 

purgatoriuB  of  Yalladalid,  1669,  and  assigns  cut  of  the  manger,  with  Bethlehem  in  the 

it,  at  a  venfeore,  to  the  year  1631,  but  he  background.     8.  A  shwt,  dull  £Ewce,  eve- 

never  saw  it.    Its  titte  is  "  Comedia  intitu-  titled  "  Jacinta }  *' — not  the  Jacinta  of  Na- 

lada  Tesorina,  la  materia  de  la  qvoA  es  unos  harro.    These  three,  together  with  the  four 

anores  de  un  penado  por  una  Senora  y  previously  notliBed,  are  known  to  me  only 

otras  personas  adherentes.    Hecha  nueva-  in  the  copy  I  have  used  from  the  library  of 

mente  por  Jaume  de  Huete.    Pero  si  por  Hons.  H.  Ternaux-Compam. 
ser  su  natural  lengua  Ar^onesa,  no  ftiere        A  list  of  sundry  rude  draAatie  woxks  in 

por  muy  cendrados   terminos,  quanto  a  tiie  forms  common  in  Spain  in  the  time  of 

este  merece  perdon."    Small  4to,  Mack  let-  Charles  V.  is  given  in  the  Spanish  transla- 

ter,  fifteen  leaves,  no  year,  place,  or  printer,  tion  of  this  History  (Tom.  IL  pp.  620-<538), 

I*  has  ten  interloeutnrs,  and  is  throughout  as  an  addition  to  the  well-known  Catalogue 

an  imitation  of  Naharro,  who  is  mentioned  of  Morattn.    Am<»g  them  are  tiie  tities  of 

in  some  mean  Latin  lines  at  the  end,  where  Autos  and  other  dramas  by  the  strange 

the  anth(»r  expresses  thh  hope  that  his  and   extravagant  Taneo  dd  Frc^nal  or 

Muse  may  be  tolerated,  "  quamvis   non  Itexenal  (see  poat.  Chap.  XXIX.  note),  all 

Twris  digna  Naharro  venit."  loat  and  not  worth  recovering  ;   two  or 

16  «*  Comedia  intitulada  Radlana,  com-  three  imitations  ofEnsina,  Naharro,  and  the 

puesta  por  Agostin  Ortiz,"  small  4to,  Mack  Celestina  *,  and  the  second  edition,  1552,  ol 

letter,  twelve  leaves,  no  year,  place,  ex  a  very  simple  Comedia,  called  "  Preteo  y 

pdobex.    It  is  in  five  JortukUUf  and  has  Tibaldo,"  begun  by  Peralvarez  de  Ayllon, 

ten  personages,— a  &vorite  number,  appar-  and  finished  after  his  death  by  Luis  Hur- 

ently.    It  comes  from  the  v(rfuiBe  above  al-  tado,  who  wrote  Palmerin  of  JBogland.   Of 


doubt  that  the  manner  and  system  of  Nahano  had  at 
last  ^und  imitators  in  Spain,  and  were  fairly  recogni^sed 
there. 

But  the  popular  vein  had  not  yet  been  struck.  Except 
dramatic  exhibitions  of  a  religious  character,  and  under 
ecclesiastical  authorityi  nothing  had  been  attempted  in 
which  the  people,  as  such,  had  any  share.  The  attempt^ 
however,  was  now  made,  and  made  successfully.-  ^epe  ^ 
Its  author  was  a  mechanic  of  Seville,  Lope  de  K^i^^A. 
Bueda,  a  goldbeater  by  trade,  who,  from  motives  now  eur 
tirely  unknown,  became  both  a  dramatic  writer  and  a 
public  actor.  The  period  in  which  he  flourished  has  been 
supposed  to  be  between  15M  and  1567,  in  which  last  year 
he  is  spoken  of  as  dead ;  and  the  scene  of  his  adventures 
is  believed  to  have  extended  to  Seville,  Cdrdova,  Valencia, 

_  » 

Segovia,  and  probably  other  places,  where  his  plays  and 
&rces  could  be  represented  with  profit.  At  Segovia,  we 
know  he  acted  in  the  new  cathedral,  during  the  week  of 
its  consecration,  in  1658  ;  and  Cervantes  and  the  unhappy 
Antonio  Perez  both  speak  with  admiration  of  his  powers 
as  an  actor,  —  the  first  having  been  twenty  years  old  in 
1567,  the  period  commonly  assumed  a9  that  of  Rueda's 
death,^^  and  the  last  having  been  eighteen.  Eueda's  suc- 
cess, therefore,  even  during  his  lifetime,  seems  to  have 
beeiL  remarkable ;  and  «when  he  died,  though  he  belonged 
to  the  despised  and  rejected  profession  of  the  stage,  he 
was  interred  with  honor  amoBg  the  mazy  pillars  in  the 
nave  of  the  great  cathedral  at  C6rdova.^^ 

this  last  Gft^uigos  gives  consideraUte  ex-  where  he  says  thai,  on  a  stage  erected  be- 
.  tracts,  but  all  of  them  add  nothing  material  tween  the  choirB,  "  Lope  de  Eueda,  a  well- 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  theatre  of  the  known  actor  [famosooamediOTtR]  of  that  age 
time.  represented  an  entertaining  play  [gustosa 
^XtisknoWnthathe  wasoertainlydead  o<nnedia].''  Oayangos  says  that  Timoo^ 
as  early  as  that  year,  because  the  edition  da  alludes  to  the  death  of  Lojie  de  Eueda,  in 
of  his  **  Comedias  "  then  published  at  Ya-  1666.  I  suppose  he  r^ers,  in  thisaremark, 
lencia,  by  bis  friend  Timoneda,  contains,  to  the  "Epistola"  prefixed  to  the  edition 
•t  the  end  of  the  **  Bngaaos,'*  a  sonnet  on  his  of  the  Eulemla  and  Armelina  dated  1667, 
death  by  Vrancisco  de  Ledesma.  The  last,  but  with  the  Gensuia  of  Oct  1666. 
and,  indeed,  almost  the  <mly  idate  we  haye  ^^  The  well-known  passage  about  Lope  de 
about  him,  is  that  of  his  acting  in  the  ca-  Bueda,  in  Cervantee*  Fr61ogo  to  his  own 
thedral  at  Segovia  in  1668  ;  of  which  we  plays,  is  of  more  consequence  than  all  the 
have  a  distinct  account  in  the  learned  and  rest  that  remains  concerning  him.  Every- 
elaborate  Histoijr  of  Segovia,  by  Diego  de  thing,  however,  is  collected  in  Navarrete, 
Odmenares  (Segovia,  1627,  foL,  p.  616),  «« Yida  de  Cervantes,"  pp.  266-260 }  and  hi 
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His  works  were*  collected  after  his  death  by  his  friend 
Juan  de  Timoneda,  and  published  in  different  editions,  be- 
tween 166Y  and  1688.^  They  consist  of  four  Oomedias, 
two  Pastoral  Colloquies,  and  ten  Pasos,  or  dialogues,  all 
in  prose ;  besides  two  dialogues  in  verse.  They  were  all 
evidently  written  for  representation,  and  were  unquestion- 
ably acted  before  public  audiences,  by  the  strolling  com- 
pany Lope  de  Rueda  lecf  about. 

The  four  Oomedias  are  merely  divided  i^to  scenes^  and 
extend  to  the  length  of  a  common  farce,  whose  spirit  they 
.  generally  share.  "The  first  of  them,  "  Los  Engar 
^^°*'  fios,"  ^® — Frauds, — contains  the  story  of  a  daughr 
ter  of  Verginio,  who  has  escaped  from  the  convent  where 
she  was  to  be  educated,  and  is  serving  as  a  page  to  Mar- 
celo,  who  had  once  been  her  lover,  and  who  had  left  her 
because  he^  believed  himself  to  have  been  ill  treated. 
Clavela,  the  lady  to  whom  Marcelo  now  devotes  himself, 
falls  in  love  with  the  fair  page,  somewhat  as  Olivia  does 
in  "  Twelfth  Night/'  and  this  brings  in  several  effective 
scenes  and  situations.  But  a  twin  brother  of  the  lady- 
page  returns  home,  after  a  considerable  absence,  so  like 
her,  that  he  proves  the  other  Sosia,  who,  first  producing 
great  confusion  and  trouble,  at  last  marries  Clavela,  and 
leaves  his  sister  to  her  original  lover.  This  is  at  least  a 
plot ;  and  some  of  its  details  and  portions  of  the  dialsgue 
are  ingenious,  and  managed  with  dramatic  skill. 

The  next,  the  "  Medora^"  is,  also,  not  without  a.  sense 
of  what  belongs  to  theatrical  composition  and  effect.  The 
interest  of  the  action  depends,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  on  the  confusion  produced  by  the  resem- 
blance between  a  young  woman  stolen  when  a  child  by 

Cadano  PeUf^,  *'  Ortgen  de  la  Oomedia  Bueda  left  than ;  but  not,*  probably,  any 

7  del  Histrionismo  en  Espana"  (Madrid,  ofmnchconBeqiienoe.  Of  the  "  Ddeyloao,*' 

1804, 12mo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  72-84).  printed  at  Valencia,  1667,  I  have  vnsvme 

u  u  lias  Quatro  Comedias  j  Dos  Coloqulos  been  able  to  see  more  than  the  rery  ample 

Pastorales  del  exoelente  poeta  y  gracioso  extracts  given  by  llorattn,amounti^  to  six 

representante,  Lope  de  Rueda,'*  etc.,  im-  Pasoa  and  a  Coloquio.    The  first  edition 

presas  en  Se^illa,  1670,  8vo, — oontains  his  of  the  Qnatro  Comedias,  etc.,  was  1667,  at 

principal  works,  with  the  '^Bi^logo  sobre  Valencia }  the  last  at  Lograno,  1688. 

la  Invencion  de  las  Calsas  que  se  usan  I'Intheeditltmof  Valencia  by  Joan  Mey, 

agora.**    From  the  Epistola  prefixed  to  it  Svo,  1667,  this  play  is  entitled  ■'Lot  In- 

by  Juan  de  Tbnoneda,  I  infer  that  he  made  ganadoe,** — ike  cheated. 
alterations  in  the  manuscripts,  as  Lope  de 
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63rpeie8,  And  "die  heroine,  who  is  her  twin  sister.  But 
there  are  well^rstm  characters  in  it,  that  stand  out  in 
excellent  relief,  especially  two :  GarguUo, — the  "miles 
glorioBUs/'  or  Captain  Bobadil,  of  the  story,  —  who,  by  an 
admirable  touch  of  nature,  is  made  to  boa^  of  his  courage 
when  quite  alone,  as  w^l  as  when  he  is  in  company ;  and 
a  Oypsy  womsui,  who  overreaches  and  robs  him  at  ihe 
very  moment  he  intends  to  oT^rreaoh  and  rob  her.** 

The  story  of  the  "Euf^nnia"  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
slandered  Imogen,  and  the  character  of  Melchior 
Ortiz  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  fdol  in  the  old 
English  drama,  —  a  well-sustained  and  amusing  mixture 
of  simplicity  and  shrewdness. 

The  *^  Armelina,"  which  is  the  fourth  and  last  of  the 
longer  pieces  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  is  ntore  bold  in  its  dra- 
matic incidents  than  either  of  the  others.*  The  ^^  »^ 
heroine,  a  foun<9ing  from  Hungary,  after  a  series  of 
strange  incidents,  is  left  in  a  Spanish  village,  where  she  is 
kindly  and  even  delicately  brought  up  by  the  village  blacks 
smith ;  while  her  falser,  to  supply  her  place,  has  no  less 
kindly  brought  up  in  Hungary  a  natural  son  of  this  same 
blacksmith,  who  had  been  carried  there  by  his  unworthy 
mother.  The  father  of  the  lady,  having  some  intimation 
of  where  his  daughter  is  to  be  found,  comes  to  the  Spanish 
village,  bringing  his  adopted  son  with  him.  There  he 
advises  with  a  Moorish  necromancer  how  he  is  to  proceed 
In  order  to  regain  his  lost  child.  The  Moor,  by  a  fearful 
incantation,  invokes*  Medea,  who  actually  appears  on  the 
stage,  fresh  from  the  infernal  regions,  and  informs  him 
that  his  daughter  is  living  in  the  very  village  where  they 
all  are.  Meanwhile  the  daughter  has  seen  the  youth  from 
Hungary,  and  they  are  at  once  in  love  with  each  other ; 
—the  blacksmith,  at  the  same  time,  having  decided,  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife,  to  compel  her  to  marry  a  shoemaker, 
to  whom  he  had  before  promised  her.     Here,  of  course, 


»  This  is  the  Rufian  of  the  old  Spanish  «  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  both 

dramas  and  stories,  —  parcel  rowdy ^  parcel  the  *'  Armelina  "  and  the  "  Eufemia  "  open 

bally,  and  wholly  knave  ; — a  different  per-  with  scenes  of  calling  up  a  lazy  young  man 

sonage  from  the  Rufian  of  recent  times,  from  bed,  in  the  early  morning,  much  like 

who  is  the  elder  Alcakuete  or  pander.  the  first  in  the  ^*  Nubes  '*  of  Aristophanes, 
n.                                   6 
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come  troubles  and  confdBion.  The  young  lady  undertakes 
to  cut  them  short,  at  once,  by  simply  drowning  herself, 
but  is  prevented  by  Neptune,  who  quietly  carries  her  down 
to  his  abodes  under  the  roots  of  the  ocean,  and  brings  her 
back  at  the  right  moment  to  solve  all  the  difficulties,  ex- 
plain the  relationships,  and  end  the  whole  with  a  wedding 
and  a  dance.  This  is,  no  doubt,  very  wild  and  extrava- 
gant, especially  in  the  part  containing  the  incantation 
and  in  the  part  played  by  Neptune;  but,  after  all,  the 
dialogue  is  pleasant  and  easy,  and  the  style  natural  and 
spirited. 

The  two  Pastoral  Colloquies  differ  from  the  four  Come- 
dias,  partly  in  having  even  less  careMly  constructed 
Putarai  Col-  plots,  and  partly  in  aflFecting,  through  their  more 
loquies.  bucolic  portious,  a  stately  and  pedantic  air,  which 
is  anything  but  agreeable.  They  belong,  however,  sub- 
stantially to  the  same  class  of  dramas,  and  received  a 
different  name,  perhaps,  only  from  the  circumstance  that 
a  pastoral  tone  was  always  popular  in  Spanish  poetry,  and 
that,  from  the  time  of  Enzina,  it  had  been  considered 
peculiarly  fitted  for  public  exhibition.  The  comic  parts 
of  the  Colloquies  are  the  only  portions  of  them  that  have 
merit ;  and  the  following  passage  from  that  of  "Timbria  " 
is  as  characteristic  of  Lope  de  Bueda's  light  and  natural 
manner  as  anything,  perhaps,  that  can  be  selected  from 
what  we  have  of  his  dramas.  It  is  a  discussion  between 
Leno,  the  shrewd  fool  of  the  piece,  and  Troico,^  in  which 
Leno  ingeniously  contrives  to  get  rid  of  all  blame  for  hav- 
ing eaten  up  a  nice  cake  which  Timbria,  the  lady  in  love 
with  Troico,  had  sent  to  him  by  the  faithless  glutton. 

Leno,  Ah,  Troioo,  are  you  there  T 
Troico,  Yes,  my  good  fellow,  don't  you  see  I  am  ? 
Leno,  It  would  be  better  if  I  did  not  see  it. 
Troico.  Why  so,  Leno  T 

Leno,  Why,  then  you  would  not  know  a  piece  of  ill-luck  that  hae  just 
happened. 

Troico,   WhatUl-luck? 
Leno,  What  day  is  it  to-day  ? 
Troico,  Thursday, 

V  Troico,  it  should  be  observed,  is  a  woman  in  diigalse. 
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Leno.  ThtursdayT    How  soon  will  Tuosday  come»  then  T 

Troico.  Tuesday  is  passed  two  days  ago. 

Leno,  Well,  that 's  something  ; — but  tell  me,  are.there  not  other  days 
of  ill-luck  as  well  as  Tuesdays?  ® 

Troico,  What  do  you  ask  that  for  T 

Leno,  I  ask,  because  there  may  be  unlucky  pancakes,  if  these  al^ 
unlucky  Thursdays. 

Troico,  I  suppose  so. 

Leno.  Now,  stop  there  ;  —  suppose  one  of  yours  had  been  eaten  of  a 
Thursday ;  on  whom  would  the  ill-luck  have  &UenT — on  the  pancake,  or 
on  you  T 

Troico,  No  doubt,  on  me.  * 

Leno,  Then,  my  good  Troico,  comfi>rt  yourself,  and  begin  to  suifer  i^id 
be  patient ;  for  men,  as  the  saying  is,  are  bom  to  nusfortunes,  and  diese 
are  matters,  in  fine,  that  come  from  God  ;  and  in  the  order  of  time  you 
must  die  yourself,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  your  last  hour  will  then  be  come 
and  arriyed.  Take  it,  then,  patiently,  and  remember  that  we  are  here 
to-morrow  and  gone  to-day. 

Troico.  For  heaYen's  sake,  Leno,  is  anybody  in  the  ftmily  dead?  Or 
else  why  do  you  console  me  so  ? 

Leno.  Would  to  heayen  that  were  all,  Troico  ! 

Troico,  Then  what  is  it  T  Can't  you  tell  me  witiiout  so  many  circum- 
locutions T    What  is  all  this  preamble  about? 

Leno,  When  my  poor  mother  died,  he  that  brought  me  the  news, 
before  he  told  me  of  it,  dragged  me  round  through  more  turn-abouts 
than  there  are  windings  in  the  Pisuerga  and  ZapanlieL^ 

Troico.  But  I  have  got  no  mother,  and  never  knew  one.  I  don't 
comprehend  what  you  mean. 

Leno,  Then  smell  of  this  napkin. 

Troico.  Very  well,  I  have  smelt  of  it. 

Leno.  What  does  it  smell  of? 

Troico.  Something  like  butter. 

Leno.  Then  you  may  truly  say,  **  Here  Troy  todu." 

Troico.  What  do  you  mean,  LenoT 

Leno.  For  you  it  was  given  to  me  ;  for  you  Madam  Timbria  sent  it, 
all  stuck  over  with  nuts  ; —  but,  as  I  have  (and  Heaven  and  everybody 
else  knows  it)  a  sort  of  natural  relationship  for  whatever  is  good,  my 
eyes  watched  and  followed  her  just  as  a  hawk  follows  chickens. 

Troico.  Followed  whom,  villain-?    Timbria? 

Leno.  Heaven  forbid  !  But  how  nicely  she  sent  it,  all  made  up  with 
butter  and  sugar ! 

JVoico.  And  what  was  that? 

«  This  mpenUtion  about  Tuesday  as  an  n.  OomediM,  Madrid,  1615,  4to,  Tom,  VI.  t. 

nnlueky  day  ia  not  unfrequent  in  the  old  US. «. 

Bpaoish drama:  MBiven  in  the  north  of  Spain,  often 

EslfteMiito,  mentioned  in  Spanish   poetry,  espeoially 

El  Marlw  w  dia  adago.  the  first  of  them. 
Lope  de  Yoga,  £1  Caeido  en  ra  Gaaa,  Acto 
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Lena.  The  paaeaibe,  to  be  sine,  —  don't  yon  underatand  7 

Troico.  And  who  sent  a  pancake  to  me  7 

Leno.  Why,  Madam  Timbria. 

Troico,  Then  what  became  of  it  ? 

Leno.  It  was  consumed. 
%»  Troico,  How  7 

Xeno.  By  looking  at  it. 

Troico,  Who  looked  at  it  7 

Leno.  I>  by  ill-luck. 

Troico,  In  what  fiMhion  7 

Leno,  Why,  I  sat  down  by  the  way-side. 

Troico,  Well,  what  next  7 

Lena,  I  took  it  in  myhaad. 

Troico.  And  then  7 

Leno,  Then  I  tried  how  it  tasted  ;  and  what  between  taking  and  lear- 
ing  all  around  the  edges  of  it,  when  I  tried  to  think  what  had  become  of 
it  I  ibund  I  had  no  sort  of  recollection. 

Troico,  The  upshot  is  that  you  ate  it  7 

Leno,  It  is  not  impossible. 

Troico,  In  fiuth,  you  are  a  trusty  fellow  I 

Leno,  Indeed  !  do  you  think  so  7  Hereafter,  if  I  bring  two,  I  will 
«ftt  them  both,  and  bo  be  better  yet. 

Troico,  The  business  goes  on  wdl. 

Leno.  And  well  advised,  and  at  small  cost,  and  to  my  content.  But 
now,  go  to  ;  suppose  we  havo  a  little  jest  with  Timbria. 

Troico.  Of  what  sort  7 

Leno,  Suppose  you  make  her  beUeve  you  ate  the  pancake  yourself, 
and,  when  she  thinks  it  is  true,  you  and  I  can  laugh  at  the  trick  till  you 
split  your  sides.    Can  you  ask  Ibr  anything  better  7 

Troico.  You  counsel  well. 

Leno.  Well,  Hearen  bless  the  men  that  listen  to  reason  !  But  tell  me, 
Troico,  do  you  think  you  can  carry  out  the  jest  with  a  grare  fiioe7 

Troico,  1 7  What  haye  I  to  laugh  about  7 

Leno,  Why,  don't  you  think  it  is  a  laughing  matter  to  make  her  be- 
liere  you  ate  it,  when  all  the  time  it  was  your'  own  good  Leno  that  did  it. 

Troico,  Wisely  said.  But  now  hold  your  tongue,  and  go  about  your 
business.^ 

*  Ltm.  Ah,  Tnrioo  I  ««tta  an  f  ,  Len,  Fnguito,  potqve  tunMen  habit  hqfal- 

Tro,  Ki  bemumo  i  ta  no  lo  tm  ?  dres  dMcnudadatt  poM  haj  Juerea  dMgm- 

Xoi.  Mas  yalien  que  na  ciadot. 

Tro.  PoTqae,  Leno  r  Tro.  Creoqneafl 

Len.  Porqae  no  anpieraa  nna  desgracia,  que  Len.  Y  van  aci  t  ri  te  Ut  haUeaen  eomldo  A 

ba  raeedldo  harto  poeo  ha.  f|  xm»,  en  Juevei,  en  quien  habila  eaido  la  det- 

Tro,  Y  qae  ha  aide  la  deagiada  f  gracia,  en  la  hojaldre  6  en  tl  f 

Ze*.  Que  es  hoy?     -  Tro.  No  hay  dnda  alno  que  en  mf. 

Tro.  Jneves.  X«,.  Puea,  hermano  Troico,  aeon6rtaof,  y 

Len.  Juerei  ?    Quanto  le  fklta  pata  ler  Har-  comenzad  A  auMr,  y  ter  paciente,  que  por  los 

tei  f  hombres  (como  dieen)  auelen  Tenir  laa  de«gi»- 

TVo.  Antes  to  aobraa  dot  dlaa.  das,  y  estas  aon  coaas  de  Dice  en  fin,  y  tambien 

Len.  Mucho  es  eso !    M aa  dima,  aaeto  habar  segun  6rdett  de  los  dllu  os  podriades  voa  moilr, 

diasadagosasfoomo  los  Maries?  y  (eomo  dieen)  ya  aeite  ncMDiilida  y  aUegada 
Tro.  Forqne  lo  dices  ? 


CtaAY.  YII^ 
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TenPftsot. 


The  ten  Pasos  are  much  like  this  dialogue,  —  short  and 
lively,  without  plot  or  results,  and  merely  intended  to 
amuse  an  idle  audience  for  a  few  moments.  Two 
of  them  are  on  glutton  tricks,  like  that  practised 
by  Leno  ;  others  are  between  thieves  and  cowards  ;  and 
all  are  drawn  from  common  life,  and  written  with  spirit. 
It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  them  were  taken  out  of 
larger  and  more  formal  dramatic  compositions^  which  it 
was  not  thought  worth  while  to  print  entire." 

The  two  dialogues  in  verse  are  curious,  as  the  only 
specimens  of  Lope  de  Eueda's  poetry  that  are  now  extant, 
except  some  songs,  and  a  fragment  preserved  by  Cer- 
vantes.*^   One  is  called  '*  Proofs  of  Love,"  and  is  a  sort 


la  hem  pocMmeTS,  retcebildo  con  paeiencl*,  y 
•c6rda<M  qu«  maJUna  wnuM  y  hoy  bo. 

IVo.  y ilame  Dioa,  I<eno  I  Es  muerto  algano 
en  caaa  ?    O  oomo  me  consuelaa  anif  ? 

Len.  QfaU,Txoieot 

7^.  Puea  41)6  fteS  f  No  lo  dirii  lin  tantoe 
drennloqnloi  ?   Para  qne  as  tanto  preimbuio  f 

Ltn.  Qaando  ml  madie  mnriA*  pan  decii^ 
melo  il  qoe  me  OeT6  la  nneTa  me  tng6  maa 
rodeoe  qne  tiene  bnetta*  Fteueiga  6  ZapardieL 

Tro.  Fiiee  yo  no  tengo  nudie«>ni  1»  otmoMt, 
ni  te  entiendo. 

Len.  Haele  eee  pafiianelo. 

2Vo.Yblen?   TaeetftoUdo. 

Len.  A  qne  hnele  ? 

Tro,  A  COM  de  maateca. 

Len.  Pnei  bien  puedei  d^dr*  aqn£  fti6 
Tioya. 

Tro.  Oomo,  Leno  ? 

Len.  Pan  ti  me  la  bablaa  dado,  pan  tl  la 
emblaba  nbeitida  de  pifiones  la  SeBon  Tim- 
bria ;  pero  como  yo  voy  Cy  lo  labe  IMoe  y  todo  el 
mundo)  allegado  &  lo  bueno,  en  vl^ndola  an, 
■e  me  linieron  IO0  qjoa  tna  ella  eomo  mUaao 
tnade  pollen. 

Tro.  Tna  qnien,  tnidmr  f.  tna  "nmbiia  7 

Len.  Que  no,  vilame  Dioa  I  Que  cmpapada 
la  emblaba  de  manteca  y  aziicar  I 

Tro.  La  que  F 

Ijen.  La  bcgaldie :  no  lo  enfl^dM  ? 

Tro.  Y  qnien  me  la  emblaba  ? 

Len.  La  Sefion  Timbiia. 

Tro.  Puei  qne  la  heciata  ? 

Len.  Coaaami6ee. 

Tro.  De  qne  f 

Len.  De  qjo. 

2Vo.  Qnien  la  <4e6f 

Len.  Yo  mal  panto  t 

Tro.  De  que  manen  ? 

Xea.  AaenMme  en  el  euniao. 

Tro.  Y  que  maa  f 

Len.  Tom<la  en  la  maaow 

Tro.  Yluegof 

Len.  Provt  A  que  aabia,  7  eomo  por  una 
Tanda  y  por  oin  ealaba  de  dar  y  tomar,  qnaado 
por  tfla  aeovdA,  ya  BO  habia  menMMria. 

Tro.  Sn  fln,  te  k  oomiata  ? 

n.  6* 


Xen.  Fodriaaer. 

•  Tro.  For  eiertOi  qne  erai  hombn  de  bncn 
recado. 

Len.  Aft?  qne  te  paretco  f  De  aqnf  ade* 
lante  at  tonigen  doa,  ma  laa  eomer(  jnntu,  pan 
bacello  mcjor. 

Tro.  Bueno  Ta  el  negocio. 

Len.  Y  Uen  regido,  y  con  poea  eoala,  y  i  ml 
contento.  Maa  ven  aci,  ai  qujea  que  riaio&oa  na 
nto  con  Timbrla  ? 

Tro.  De  que  auerte  f 

Zm.  Paedea  le  bacer  en  ereyente,  que  la  eo* 
mlate  tn,  y  como  ella  plenae  que  ea  verdad,  p»- 
dremoa  deapnea  tn  y  yo  rdr  ac&  de  labnria  1 
que  rebentarta  riyendo  1    Que  maa  qniea  ? 

Tro.  Blen  me  acontqaa. 

Xea.  Agon  blen  \  Diba  bendiga  loa  hombrea 
aAgidoa  k  nzon  I  Pero  dime,  Tioieo,  aabria 
diaimular  con  eUa  atn  rtirte  f 

Tro.  Yo  ?  de  qne  me  babia  de  rair  f 

Len.  No  te  pateaoe,  que  ea  manen  da  reir, 
baceUe  en  creyente,  que  tu  te  la  eomiate,  ba- 
blfodoaela  comido  tu  amtgo  Leno  ? 

Tro.  Dicea  aabiamente ;  maa  calla,  Tete  ea 
bnen  bora. 

(Laa  Qnatro  OomediaB,  etc.,  de  Lope  de 
Bueda,  SevUIa,  U76, 8vo.) 

»  This  I  Infer  from  thb  flict  Chat,  at  the 
end  of  the  edition  of  the  Gomedias  and 
ColoquioB,  1676,  there  i»  a  **Tabla  de  loe 
pasos  graciosos  qoe  se  puedeh  sacar  de  las 
presentes  Gomedias  7  Goloqaioe7  pooer  etk 
otras  obras."  Indeed,  pcuo  meant  a  patr 
sage.  Pasos  were,  however,  andoabtedl7 
aometimes  written  as  separate  works  b7 
Lope  de  Bueda,  and  were  not  ealled  entre- 
meaet  till  Timoneda  gave  them  the  name. 
Still,  the7  ma7  have  been  earlier  used  as 
such,  or  as  introductions  to  the  longer 
dramas. 

^  There  is  a  Ohaa  printed  at  the  end  ef 
the  Gomedias ;  but  it  is  not  of  much  valoe. 


64  IX)PB  Z>E  RUED  A.  [PmoDlI. 

<ff  pastoral  discussion  between  two  shepherds,  on  the 
question  which  was  most  favored,  the  one  who  had  re- 
Two  dia-  ceived  a  finger-ring  as  a  present,  or  the  one  who 
loguea.  •  iia(i  received  an  ear-ring.  It  is  written  in  easy 
and  flowing  quintiUas,  and  is  not  longer  than  one  of  the 
slight  dialogues  in  prose.  The  other  is  called  "  A  Dis^ 
logue  on  the  Breeches  now  in  Fashion,'^  and  is  in  the 
same  easy  measure,  but  has  more  of  its  author's  peculiar 
spirit  and  manner.  It  is  between  two  lackeys,  and  begins 
thus  abruptly : 

PeraUa,  Master  Fuentes,  what  'a  the  change,  I  pray, 
I  notice  in  your  hosiery  and  shape  7 
You  seem  so  very  swollen  as  you  walk. 

FuerUes,   Sir,  'tis  the  hreeohes  f^hion  now  prescribes. 

Peralta,  I  thought  it  was  an  under-petticoat. 

Fmntes*  I  'm  not  ashamed  of  what  I  hare  put  on. 

Why  must  I  wear  my  breeches  made  like  yours  7 
Good  friend,  your  own  are  wholly  out  of  vogue. 

Peralta.  But  what  are  yours  so  lined  and  stuffed  withal, 
*      That  thus  they  seiem  so  very  smooth  and  tight  7 

Fuentes,  Of  that  we  'U  say  but  little.    An  old  mantle. 
And  a  cloak  stiU  older  and  more  spoiled. 
Do  yapily  struggle  from  my  hose  t*  escape. 

PeraUa,  To  my  inind  they  were  used  to  better  ends 
If  sewed  up  for  a  horse's  blanket,  sir. 

J^entes.  But  others  stuff  ^  plenty  of  clean  straw 

And  rushes  to  make  out  a  shapely  form 

Peralta,  Proying  that  they  are  more  or  less  akin 
To  beasts  of  burden. 

Fueniet,  But  they  wear,  at  least, 

Such  gallant  hosiery  that  things  of  taste 
May  well  be  added  to  fit  out  their  dress. 

Peralta.  No  doubt  the  man  that  dresses  thus  in  straw 
May  tastefully  put  on  a  saddle  too.^ 

The  pMmge  preeerred  hj  Oenrantes  is  in  Y  toda  nna  ruin  capa, 

his  «♦  BanoB  de  ArgeL"  near  the  end.  Q'**  ^  <»*»  «•*«*  ^  escapa. 

^  _       _  Per,     Puea,  si  van  a  ml  conaejo, 
nper.  Seftor  Faeatea,  gae  madansa  Hecharan  una  gnaldiapa. 

HalMb  hecho  en  «1  calaado,  jPWeia.  Y  aun  otros  mandaa  poner 
Can  que  aadaia  tan  abultado  ?  Copla  de  paja  y  esparto, 

FueHL  Sefior,  calaaa  &  la  uianxa.  Poique  lea  abuttcn  harto. 

Per.      Penae  qu' era  verdugado.  p«.,      Esot  deben  de  tener 

Fueta.  Pues  yo  d' ellaa  no  me  eono.  De  beatiaa  qi^&  algun  quarto. 

Que  ban  de  aer  oomo  laa  Tueaaa  F  jfVian*.  Fondraae  qualquier  aUu^a 
Heimano,  ya  no  uaan  d*  eaaa.  po^  1^10,  «ai«^  gallaxda. 

Per.      Maa  qne  lea  hechala  de  afbno.  Per,      Gierto  yo  no  a6  que  agnavda. 
Que  aun  ae  paran  tan  tieaaa  ?  Qnlen  va  veatido  de  pi^a 

.nieiil.  D'eaopoco:  nnaayoTi^o  De  hacene  alguna  albarda. 


cbaf.  yii.]  lope  D£  rukda.  5^ 

In  all  the  forms  of  the  drama  attempted  by  Lope  de 
Kneda,  the  main  purpose  is  evidently  to  amuse  a  popular 
audience.  But,  to  do  this,  his  theatrical  re-  Theatre  in 
sources  were  very  small  and  humble.  "  In  the  Jj^Sa? 
time  of  this  celebrated  Spamard,"  says  Cervantes,  *^«' 
recalling  the  gay  season  of  his  own  youth,^  ''  the  whole 
apparatus  of  di  manager  was  contained  in  a  large  sack,  and 
consisted  of  four  white  shepherd's  jackets,  turned  up  with 
leather,  gilt  and  stamped  ;  four  beards  and  Mse  sets  of 
hanging  locks ;  and  four  shepherd's  crooks,  more  or  less. 
The  plays  were  colloquies,  like  eclogues,  between  two  or 
three  shepherds  and  a  shepheifdess,  fitted  up  and  extended 
with  two  or  three  interludes,  whose  personages  were 
sometimes  a  negress,  sometimes  a  bully,  sometitnes  a 
fool,  and  sometimes  a  Biscayan ; —  for  all  these  four  parts, 
and  many  others,  Lope  himself  performed  with  the  great- 
est excellence  and  skill  that  can  be  imagined The 

theatre  was  composed  of  four -benches,  arranged  in  a 
square,  with  five  or  six  boards  laid  across  them,  that  were 

thus  raised  about  four  palms  from  the  ground The 

furniture  of  the  theatre  was  an  old  blanket  drawn  aside 
by  two  cords,  making  what  they  call  the  tiring-room, 
behind  which  were  the  musicians,  who  sang  old  ballads 
without  a  guitar." 

The  place  where  this  rude  theatre  was  set  up  was  a 
public  square,  and  the  performances  occurred  whenever 
an  audience  could  be  collected  ;  apparently  both  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  for,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  plays.  Lope 
de  Rueda  invites  his  '*  hearers  only  to  eat  their  dinner  and 
return  to  the  square,"  ^  and  witness  another. 

His  four  longer  dramas  have  some  resemblance  to  por- 

I  do  not  kodw  that  this  dl&Iogae  Is  that  alanned  Philip  IL ;  —  **oalig{8,  qua 

printed  anywhere  but  at  the  end  of  the  amplisaimas  de  more  gentis  In  usu  sunt." 

edition  of  the  Comedias,  1576.    It  refers  They  were  forbidden  by  a  royal  ordinance 

evldenUy  to  the  broad-bottomed   stuffed  in  1623.    See  D.  Quixote  (Parte  II.  c.  60), 

hoee,  tiien  coming  into  fashion  ;  such  as  with  two  amusing  stories  told  in  the  notes 

the  daughter  of  Sancho,  in  her  vanity,  of  Pellicer  and  Thuani  Historiamm,  Lib. 

when  she  heard  her  father  was  governor  of  XU.,  at  the  beginning. 

Barrataria,  wanted  to  see  him  wear  j  and  ^  Comedias,  Pr61ogo. 

such  as  Don  Carlos,  according  to  the  ao-  >o  ^  Auditores,  no  hagals  sino  comer,  y 

count  of  Tfauanus,  wore,  when  he  used'  to  dad  la  vnelta  &  la  plaaa." 
hide  in  their  strange  recesses  the  pistols 
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tions  of  the  earlier  English  comedy,,  which,  at  precisely 
the  same  period,  was  begimdng  to  show  itself  in  pieces 
Character  of  ®"^^  ^  ''Ralph  Royster  Doyster,"  aod  ''Gam»- 
LopedeRue-  mer  Gurton's  Needle,^'  They  are  divided  into 
what  are  called  scenes,  —  the  shortest  of  them 
consisting  of  six,  and  the  longest  of  ten ;  but  in  these 
scenes  the  place  sometimes  changes,  and  the  persons  often, 
— a  circumstance  of  little  consequence,  where  the  whole 
arrangements  implied  no  real  attempt  at  scenic  illusion.^ 
Much  of  the  success  of  all  depended  on  the  part  played  by 
the  fools,  or  simples,  who,  in  most  of  his  dramas,  are  im« 
portant  personages,  almost  constantly  on  the  stage ;  ^ 
while  something  is  done  by  mistakes  in  language,  arising 
from  vulgar  ignorance  or  from  foreign  dialects,  like  those 
of  negroes  and  Moors.  Each  piece  opens  with  a  brief 
explanatory  prologue,  a^d  ends  with  a  word  of  jest  and 
Apology  to .  the  audience.  Naturalness  of  thought,  the 
most  easy,  idiomatic,  purely  Castilian  turns  of  expression, 
a  good-humored,  free  gayety,  a  strong  sense  of  the  ridic- 
ulous^ and  a  happy  imitation  of  the  manners  and  tone  of 
common  life,  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  these, 
as  they  are  of  all  the  rest  of  his  shorter  eiTorts.  He  was, 
therefore,  on  the  right  road,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
afterwards  justly  reckoned,  both  by  Cervantes  and  Lope 
de  Vega,  to  be  the  true  founder  of  the  popular  national 
theatre.'* 

The  earliest  follower  of  Lope  de  Rueda  was  his  friend 
Juan  de  Ti-  ^^d  editor,  Juau  de  Timoneda,  a  bookseller  of 
moneda.  Valencia,  who  certainly  flourished  during  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,,  and 
probably  died  in  extreme  old  age,  soon  after  the  year 

>i  In  the  fifth  eteena  of  the  ^^Eufemia,*'  when  speaking  of  the  Spanish  Gomedias, 

the  place  changes,  when  Valiano  comes  in.  treats  him  as  "  el  primero  que  en  Espana 

Indeed,  it  is  erident  that  Lope  de  Rueda  las  sac6  de  mantillas  y  las  puso  en  toldo  y 

did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  Tisti^  de  gala  y  apariencia."    This  was  in 

scsne,  or  did  not  employ  it  aright.  1615 ;  and  Cervantes  spoke  from  his  own 

V  The  first  traces  of  these  simpleSf  who  knowledge  and  memory.    In  1620,  in  the 

were  afterwards  expanded  into  the  gret-  Pr61ogo  to  the  thirteenth  Tolume  of  his 

cio»o»,  is  to  be  found  in  the  parvoa  of  Oomedias   (Madrid,   4to),    Lope  de  Yega 

Oil  Vicente.  says,  *^  Las  oomedias  no  eran  mas  antl* 

^  OerFantes,  in  the  Pr61ogo  already  cited,  guas  que  Rueda,  k  quien  oyeron  muchos, 

Galls  him  ^  el  gran  Lope  de  Rueda,"  and,  que  hoy  viven." 


Chap.  VII.]  JUAN  DB  TIMONBDA.  M 

150t.^  His  thirteen  or  fourteen  pieces  that  were'  printed 
pass  under  yarious  names,  and  have  a  considerable  variety 
in  their  character ;  the  most  popular  in  their  tone  being  the 
best.  Four  are  called  ''Pasos/'  and  four  "Farsas/'  —  all 
much  alike.  Two  are  called  "Ccmiedias/'  one  of  which, 
the  "  Aurelia/'  written  in  short  verses,  is  divided  into  five 
Jornada^,  and  has  an  intraHo,  afi;er  the  manner  of  Naharro ; 
while  the  other,  the  "  Cornelia/'  is  merely  divided  into 
seven  scenes,  and  written  in  prose,  after  the  manner  of 
Lope  de  Bueda.  Besides  these,  we  have  what,  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  word,  is  for  the  first  time  called 
an  **  £ntremes ;  "  a  Tragicomedia,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
mythology  and  modem  history  ;  a  religious  Auto,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Lost  Sheep ;  and  a  translation,  or  rather  an 
imitation,  of  the  ''  Mens&chmi "  of  Plautus.  In  all  of  them, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  relied  for  success  on  a  spirited, 
farcical  dicJogue,  like  that  of  Lope  de  Rueda ;  and  all 
were,  no  doubt,  written  to  be  acted  in  the  public  squares, 
to  which,  more  than  once,  they  make  allusion." 

The  "  Cornelia,"  first  printed  in  1559,  is  somewhat  con- 
fused in  its  story.  We  have  in  it  a  young. lady,  taken, 
when  a  child,  by  the  Moors,  and  returned,  when 
grown  up,  to  the  neighborhood  of  her  friends, 
without  knowing  who  she  is ;  a  foolish  fellow,  deceived 
by  his  wife,  and  yet  not  without  shrewdness  enough  to 
make  much  merriment ;  and  Pasquin,  partly  a  quack  doc- 
tor, partly  a  magician,  and  wholly  a  rogue ;  who,  with 
five  or  six  other  characters,  make  rather  a  superabundance 
of  materials  for  so  short  a  drama.  Some  of  the  dialogues 
are  full  of  life  ;  and  the  development  of  two  or  three  of 
the  characters  is  good,  especially  that  of  Comalla,  the 
clown ;  but  the  most  prominent  personage,  perhaps,  — 
the  magician,  —  is  taken,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from 
the  "  Negromante '^  of  Ariosto,  which  was  represented 
at  Perrara  about  thirty  years  earlier,  and  proves  that 

M  Ximeno,  Escritores  de  Vi^ncla,  Tom.  *^  bi  thla  booae  which  you  see,*'  he  adds, 

I.  p.  72,  and  Faster,  Biblloteca  Valenciana,  pointing  the  spectators  picturesquely,  and 

Tom.  I.  p.  161.  no  doubt  with  comic  effect,  to  some  bou^ 

*  In  the  Pnlogue  tothe  Cornelia,  one  of  they  could  all  see.     A  similar  jest  about 

the  speakers  says  that  one  of  the  principal  another  of  the  personages  is  repeated  9k  Ut- 

personages  of  the  piece  lives  in  Valencia,  tie  further  on. 


Si  JT7AN  BE  TIMONBDA.  [PsBioDna 

Tlmoneda  had  some  Bcholarship,  if  not  always  a  readj 
invention." 

The  ''  MenernioB,"  published  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Cornelia,  is  farther  proof  of  his  learning.  It  is  in  prose^ 
The  Menen-  ^^^d  taken  fron>  Plautus ;  bat  with  large  changes. 
"•^  The  plot  is  laid  in  Seville ;  the  play  is  divided 

into  fourteen  scenes,  after  the  example.of  Lope  de  Rueda ; 
and  the  manners  are  altogether  Spanish.  There  is  even  a 
talk  of  Lazarillo  de  T6rmes,  when  speaking  of  an  unprin- . 
cipled  young  servant.^  But  it  shows  frequently  the  same 
free  and  natural  dialogue,  fresh  from  common  life,  that  is 
found  in  his  master's  dramas ;  and  it  can  be  read  with 
pleasure  throughout,  as  an  amusing  rifacimeTUo,^ 

The  Paso,  however,  of  "  The  Blind  Beggars  and  the 
Boy  "  is,  like  the  other  short  pieces,  more  characteristic 
Timoneda'i    of  the  author  and  of  the  little  school  to  which 
^**^  he  belonged.    It  is  written  in  short,  familiar 

verses,  and  opens  with  an  address  to  the  audience  by 
Palillos,  the  boy,  asking  for  employment,  and  setting 
forth  his  own  good  qualities,  which  he  illustrates  by 
showing  how  ingeniously  he  had  robbed  a  blind  beggar 
who  had  been  his  master.  At  this  instant,  Martin  Alvsr 
rez,  the  blind  beggar  in  question,  approaches  on  one  side 
of  a  square  where,  the  scene  passes,  chanting  his  prayers, 
as  is  still  the  wont  of  such  persons  in  the  streets  of  Span- 
ish cities ;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  square 
approaches  another  of  the  same  class,  called  Pero  Gomez, 
similarly  employed.  Both  offer  their  prayers  in  exchange 
for  alms,  and  are  particularly  earnest  to  obtain  custom,  as 
it  is  Christmas  eve.    Martin  Alvarez  begins : 

What  pious  Christian  here 
Will  bid  me  pray  , 

A  blessed  prayer. 
Quite  singular 
And  new,  I  say. 
In  honor  of  our  Lady  dear? 

M  tc  Qqq  privlleglo.     Gomedia   Ilamada  LazariHo  de  T6nne8,  el  que  tnro  tresientos 

Cornelia,  nueyamente  compuesta,  por  Joan  y  cincuenta  amos." 

der  Tlmoneda.    Es  muy  sentida,  graoioBa^  ^  "  Con  pririleglo.    Ia  Gopiedia  de  IO0 

y  YosiJada.    Aiio  1559."    8yo.  Menennoe,  traduzida  por  Joan  Tinioneda, 

iv  It  is  in  the  tweUth  soene.    '^  Es  el  mas  y  paeata  en  gracioeo  estilo  y  elegantes  sen- 

•gndo  rapu  del  mondo,  y  es  hennano  de  tencias.    Ano  1569."    8vo. 
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On  hearing  the  well-known  voice,  Palillos,  the  boy,  is 
alarmed,  and,  at  first,  talks  of  escaping ;  but,  recollecting 
that  there  is  no  need  of  this,  as  the  beggar  is  blind,  he 
merely  stands  still,  and  his  old  master  goes  on  i 

0,  bid  me  pray  !   0,  bid  me  pray  !  — 

The  very  night  is  holy  time,  — 
O,  bid  me  pray  the  blessed  prayer, 

The  birth  of  Ohnst  in  rhyme  ! 

But  as  nobody  offers  an  alms,  he  breaks  out  again : 

Good  heavens  !  the  like  was  never  known  ! 
The  thing  is  truly  fearful  grown  ; 
For  I  have  cried. 
Till  my  throat  is  dried, 
At  every  corner  on  my  way, 
And  not  a  soul  heeds  what  I  say ! 
The  people,  I  begin  to  fear. 
Axe  grown  too  careful  of  their  gear. 
For  honest  prayers  to  pay. 

The  other  blind  beggar,  Pero  Gomez,  now  cotnes  up  and 
strikes  in : 

Who  will  ask  for  the  blind  man's  prayer? 
O,  gentle  souls  that  hear  my  word  ! 

Give  but  an  humble  alms, 

And  I  wiU  sing  the  holy  psalms 
.    For  which  Pope  Clement's  bulls  afford 
Indulgence  Ml,  indulgence  rare. 


And  add,  besides,  the  blessed  prayer 
For  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Lord.® 

The  two  blind  men,  hearing  each  other,  enter  into  conver- 
sation, and,  believing  themselves  to  be  alone,  Alvarez 


»  Devotot  cxifttanot,  qnien 
MandAresar 
Una  onudon  lingular 
Nueva  de  nneatra  Se&oim  t 

Blandadme  nsar,  puei  que  ei 
Nochennta, 
La  oiackm  legun  m  eaata 
Del  nacimlento  de  Citato. 
Jeaua  I  nunca  tal  he  Tlato, 
Coaa  ea  esta  que  me  eqianta  t 
Beca  tango  la  gaiganta  ^ 

Depiegonea 

Que  Toy  dando  p<Mr  eaatonei, 
T  nada  no  me  aproreeha  i 


Ea  la  gente  tan  eatreoha, 

Que  no  euida  de  oradonea.  ^ 

Qulen  manda  nu  deyociooeat 
Noble  gente. 
Que  reoe  derotamente 
Loi  lalmoa  de  peniteneia. 
For  loa  cualea  indulgenela 
Otoig6  el  Papa  Clemente  f 

La  oraelon  del  nadmiento 
De  GhrUto. 
L.  F.  Moimtin,  Obmi,  Madrid,  1880,  Svo,  Tom. 
Lp.618. 
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relates  how  he  had  been  robbed  by  his  unprincipled  attend- 
ant, and  Gomez  explains  how  he  avoids  such  misfortuncB 
by  always  carrying  the  ducats  he  begs  sewed  into  his  cap« 
Palillos,  learning  this,  and  not  well  pleased  with  the  char- 
acter he  has  just  received,  comes  very  quietly  up  to 
Gomez,  knocks  off  his  cap,  and  escapes  with  it.  Gomez 
thinks  it  is  his  blind  friend  who  has  played  him  the  trick, 
and  asks  civilly  to  have  his  cap  back  again.  The  &iend 
denies,  of  course,  all  knowledge  of  it ;  Gomez  insists ; 
and  the  dialogue  ends,  as  others  of  its  class  do,  with  a 
quarrel  and  a  fight,  to  the  great  amusement,  no  doubt, 
of  audiences  such  as  were  collected  in  the  public  squares 
of  Valencia  or  Seville.*^ 


^  This  Paso  —  true  to  the  manners  of  the 
timeSi  as  we  can  see  from  a  similar  scene  in 
(he  "Dlabk)  Oqjuelo,"  Tranco  YI.  —  is  re- 
printed bjJj.V.  Moratin  (Obras,  Sro,  Mad- 
rid, 1880,  Tom.  I.  Parte  II.  p.  644),  who 
glTes  (Parte  I.  Gat41ogo,  Nos.  95,  96,.  106- 
118)  the  best  account  of  all  the  works  of 
ZImoneda.  The  habit  of  singing  popular 
poetxy  of  all  kinds  in  the  streets  has  been 
common,  from  the  days  of  the  Archpriest 
Hita  (Copla  1488)  to  our  own  times.  I  haye 
often  listeoed  to  It,  and  possess  many  of  the 
ballads  and  other  verses  still  paid  for  by  an 
alms,  as  they  were  in  this  Paso  of  Thnoneda. 

lb  one  of  the  plays  of  Gerrantes,— that 
of  **  Pedro  de  TJrdemalas."— the  hero  is 
introduced  enacting  the  part  of  a  blind  beg- 


gar, and  is  advertising  himself  by  his  chant, 
just  as  the  beggar  in  Timooeda  does : 

The  pnyer  of  tiie  secret  toul  I  know. 
That  of  Pancru  the  blessed  of  old ;    • 

The  prayer  of  Aciidtts  and  Quiroe  i 
One  fi>r  chilblains,  that  come  firtnn  the  oold. 

One  fbr  jaundice  that  yeUows  the  akin, 

And  for  scrofUa  worklag  within. 

The  lines  in  the  original  are  not  consecu- 
tive, but  those  I  have  selected  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Se  la  del  anima  sola, 
T  se  la  de  San  Pancracio, 
Xia  de  San  Qulrce  y  Acacio, 
Se  la  de  los  sabafionea. 
La  de  cnnur  la  teiioia 
Y  resolver  lamparones. 

Comedias,  Madrid,  1(05,  Uo^tOT. 
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Two  of  the  persons  attached  to  Lope  de  Raeda's  com- 
pany were,  like  himself,  authors  as  well  as  actors.  On% 
of  them,  Alonso  de  la  Vega,  died  at  Valencia  as  aiooso  de  !• 
early  as  1666,  in  which  year  three  of  his  dramas,  ISio*cL- 
all  in  prose,  and  one  of  them  directly  imilated  from  »«*• 
his  master,  were  published  by  Timoneda.*  The  other, 
Alonso  Oisneros,  lived  asJate  as  1579,  but  it  does  not  seem 
certain  that  any  dramatic  work  of  his  now  exists.^  Neither 
of  them  was  equal  to  Lope  de  Rueda  or  Juan  de  Timoneda; 
but  thd  four  taken  together  produced  an  impression  on  the 
theatrical  taste  of  their  times  which  was  never  afterwai'ds 
wholly  forgotten  or  lost,  —  a  fact  of  which  the  shorter 
dramatic  compositions  that  have  been  favorites  or  the 
Spanish  stage  ever  since  give  decisive  proof. 

But  dramatic  representations  in  Spain  between  1560  and 
1590  were  by  no  means  confined  to  what  was  done  by 
Lope  de  Bueda,  his  friends,  and  his  strolling  company  of 
actors.  Other  efforts  were  made  in  various  places,  and 
upon  other  principles ;  sometimes  with  more  success  than 
theirs,  sometimes  with  less.  In  Seville,  a  good  deal  seems 
to  have  been  done.  .It  is  probable  the  plays  of  j„ande 
Malara  or  Mai  Lara,  a  native  of  that  city,  were  Maiara. 
represented  there  during  this  period ;  but  they  are  now  all 

iC.PelUoer,  OrigendelaComedia,Tom.       *  C.  Pellleer,  Origen,  Tom.  I.  p.  116} 
I.  p.  Ill ;  Tom.  II.  p.  18  ;  with  L.  V.  Mora^    Tom.  II.  p.  80. 
tin,  Obraa,  Tom.  I.  Parte  11.  p.  688,  and  his 
Cat^ogo,  No8. 100, 104,  and  106. 
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lo8t.^    Those  of  Jaan  de  la  Cueva/  on  the  contrary,  have 
beeif  partly  preserved^  and  merit  notice  for  many  reasons, 

Juan  de    ^^*  especially  because  most  of  them  are  historical. 

uGuevB.  They  were  represented  —  at  least,  the  few  that 
still  remain  —  in  15*79,  and  the  years  immediately  subs^ 
quent ;  but  were  not  printed  till  1588,  and  then*  only  a 
single  volume  appeared.*  Each  of  them  is  divided  into 
four  fomadas,  or  acts,  and  they  are  written  in  various 
measures,  including  ierza  rima,  blank  verse,  and  sonnets, 
but  chiefly  in  redondillas  and  octave  stanzas.  Several  are 
on  national  subjects,  like  "  The»Children  of  Lara,''  "  Ber? 
nardo  del  Carpio,"  and  "  The  Siege  of  Zamora ;  "  others 
are  on  subjects  from  ancient  history,  such  as  Ajax,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mutius  ScsBvola ;  some 'are  on  fictitious  stories, 
Jike  "The  Old  Man  in  Love,''  and  " The  Decapitated," 
which  last  is  founded  on  a  Moorish  adventure ;  and 
one,  at  least,  is  on  a  great  event  of  times  then  recent, 
"  The  Sack  of  Rome ''  by  the  Constable  Bourbon.  All, 
however,  are  crude  in  their  structure,  and  unequal  in  their 
execution.  The  Sack  of  Borne,  jor  instance,  is  merely  a 
succession  of  dialogues  thrown  together  in  the  loosest 
manner,  to  set  forth  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms, 
from  the  siege  of  Rome  in  May,  152*7,  to  the  coronation 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  at  Bologna,  in  February,  1530 ;  and 
though  the  picture  of  the  outrages  at  Rome  is  not  without 
an  air  of  truth,  there  is  little  truth  in  other  respects  ;  the 
Spaniards  being  made  to  carry  off  all  the  glory.* 

"  El  Infamador,''  or  The  Calumniator,  sets  forth,  in  a 
different  tone,  tihe  story  of  a  young  lady  who  refuses  the 

»  Navarrete,  Vida  de  Cervantes,  p.  410.  N.  S."  etc.  (Sevflla,  1570, 18mo,  ff.  181)  j  — 
Mai  Lara  win  be  noticed  hereafter  (Period  a  cnriouB  little  yolnme,  Bometimes  amusing 
n.Chap.X2CSIX.),butbereitmaybeweU  from  the  hints  it  giyes  about  Philip  11^ 
to  mention  that  the  year  before  hlB  death  he  Ferdinand  Columbus,  Lebrixa,  etc.;  but 
published  an  account  of  the  reception  of  oftener  from  the  general  description  of  the 
Philip  II<  at  Seville  in  May,  1570,  when  city  or  the  parfcicalar  aooounte  of  the  cere- 
Philip  visited  that  city  after  the  war  of  the  monies  of  the  oocasl<»i, — all  in  chdoe  Caa- 
Moriscos.    Mai  Lara  prepared  the  inscrip-  tilian. 

tions,  Latin  and  Spanish,  used  to  explidn  *  L.  F.  Montin,  Obras,  Tom.  I.  Pavte  I., 

the  multitudinous  allegorical  figures  that  Cat41ogo,  Nos.  182-139,  142-145, 147,  and 

ponstitttted  a  great  part  of  the  show  on  the  150.    Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Obras,  Paris, 

occasion,  and  printed  them,  and  everything  1827, 12mo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  167,  etc. 

else  that  could  illustrate  the  occasion,  in  his  <^  *^  £1  Saco  de  Boma  '*  is  reprinted  in 

**  Recivhniento  que  hizo  la  muy  leal  Giu-  Ochoa,  Teatro  Espanol,  Paris,  1838,  8vo, 

dad  de  Sevilla  &  la  G.  B.  M.  del  Bey  Felipe  Tom.  I.  p.  251. 
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love  of  a  dissolute  yonng  man,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
accused  by  him  of  murder  and  other  crimes,  and  con- 
demned  to  death,  but  is  rescued  by  preternatu- 
ral power,  while  her  accuser  suffers  in  her  stead.  "* 
k  is  almost  throughout  a  revolting  picture ;  the  fathers  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  being  each  made  to  desire  the  death 
of  his  own  child,  while  the  whole  is  rendered  absurd  by 
the  not  unusual  mixture  of  heatheft  mythology  and  mod- 
em manners.  Of  poetry,  which  is  occasionally  found  in 
Gueva's  other  dramas,  there  is  in  this  play  no  trace, 
though  there  are  passages  of  comic  spirit ;  and  so  care- 
lessly is  it  written,  that  there  is  no  division  of  the  acts 
into  scenes.*  Indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how 
several  of  his  twelve  or  fourteen  dramas  should  have  been 
brought  into  practical  shape  and  represented  at  all.  It  is 
probable  they  were  merely  spoken  ^s  consecutive  dia- 
logues, to  bring  out  their  respective  stories,  without  any 
attempt  at  theatrical  illusion ;  a  conjecture  which  receives 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  them  are 
announced,  on  their  titles,  as  having  been  represented  in 
the  garden  of  a  certain  Dona  Elvira  at  Seville.' 

The  two  plays  of  Joaquin  Romero  de  Zepeda,  of  Bada- 
joz,  which  were  printed  at  Seville  in  1682,  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  Cueva.  One,  *'  The  Meta^  Romero  de 
morfosea^'  is  in  the  nature  of  the  old  dramatic  Zepeda. 
pastorals,  but  is  divided  into  three  Bhortjomadas,  or  acts. 
It  is  a  trial  of  wits  and  love,  between  three  shepherds 
and  three  shepherdesses,  who  are  constantly  at  crosd 
purposes  with  each  other,  but  are  at  last  reconciled  and 
united ;  —  all  except  one  shepherd,  who  had  originally 
refused  to  love  anybody,  and  one  shepherdess,  Belisena, 
who,  after  being  cruel  to  one  of  her  lovers,  and  slighted 
by  another,  is  finally  rejected  by  the  rejected  of  all.  The 
other  play,  called  "  La  Comedia  Salvage,"  is  taken,  in  its 
first  two  acts,  from  the  well-known  dramatic  novel  of 

**' El  Infamador**  Is  reprinted  In  Ochoa,        ^  One  of  the  plays,  not  represented  in 

Tom.  I.  p.  264.    The  character  of  Lencino,  the  Huerta  de  Dona  Elvira,  is  represented 

in  this  ^  Comedia,"  is  sometimes  supposed  **  en  el  Corral  de  Don  Joan,"  and  another  in 

to  have  suggested  that  of  Don  Juan  to  Tirso  the  Atarasanas,  —  Arsenal,  or  Bopewalks. 

de  Molina  *,  but  the  resemUanoe,  I  think,  None  of  them,  I  suppose,  appealed  on  a 

does  wA  Jusfeiiy  the  ooi^ectiire.  public  theatre. 
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"Celestina;  "  the  last  act  being  filled  with  atrocities  of 
Zepeda's  own  invention.  It  obtains  its  name  &om  thQ 
Salvages  or  wild  men,  who  figure  in  it,  as  such  person- 
ages did  in  the  old  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  old  Eng« 
lish  drama,  a^d  is  as  strange  and  rude  as  its  title  impliea. 
Neither  of  these  pieces,  however,  can  have  done  anything 
of  consequence  for  the  advancement  of  the  drama  at  Se- 
ville, though  each  contains  passages  of  flowing  and  apt 
verse,  and  occasional  turns  of  thought  that  deserve  to 
be  called  graceful.^ 

During  the  same  period,  there  was  at  Valencia,  as  well 
as  at  Seville,  a  poetical  movement  in  which  the  drama 
shared^  and  in  which,  I  think,  Lope  de  Vega,  an  exile 
in  Valencia  for  several  years,  about  1585,  took  part. 
Crufc6vai  de  ^*  ^^7  ^atc,  his  Mend  Crist<5val  de  Virues,  of 
virues.  whom  he  often  speaks,  and  who  was  bom  there 
in  1550,  was  among  those  who  then  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  theatrical  taste  of  his  native  city.  He  claims  to  have 
first  divided  Spanish  dramas  into  three  jornadas  or  acts, 
and  Lope  de  Vega  assents  to  the  claim  ;  but  they  were 
both  mistaken,  for  we  now  know  that  such  a  division  was 
made  by  Francisco  de  Avendano,  not  later  than  1553, 
when  Virues  was  but  three  years  old.® « 

Only  five  of  the  plays  of  Virues,  all  in  verse,  are  extant ; 
and  these,  though  supposed  to  have  been  written  as  early 
Hta  printed  *8  15 1 9-1681,  were  not  printed  till  1609,  when 
plays.  Lope  de  Vega  had  already  given  its  full  develop- 

ment and  character  to  the  popular  theatre ;  so  that  it  is 
not  improbable  some  of  the  dramas  of  Virues,  as  printed, 
may  have  been  more  or  less  altered  and  accommodated  to 

*  These  two  pieces  are  in  <<  Obras  de  mentioned  by  La  Gueva  in  his  **  Exemplar 

Joachim  Romero  de  Zepeda,  Vezino  de  Ba-  Portico ''  (Sedano,  Parnaso  Espantd,  Tom. 

d^foz  "  (Sevllla,  1682,  4to,  tt.  130  and  118),  VIH.  p.  60) : 
and  are  reprinted  by  Ochoa.    The  opening  jjo»  Bevinanoa  comicoa,  OueYum, 

of  the  second  jomada  of  the  Metamorfosea  Gatierre  de  Cetina,  Cozu,  Fuentei, 

may  be  cited  for  its  pleasant  and  graceful  ^  ingonioio  Ortia ;  — 

tone  of  poetry,  —  lyrical,  howeyer,  rather  who  adds  tiiat  there  were  otrot  muehott 

than  dramatic, — uid  its  air  of  the  olden  many  more ; — but  they  are  all  lost.   Some 

time.    Another  play  found  by  Schack  in  of  them,  from  his  account,  wrote  in  the 

HS.  is  dated  1626,  and  implies  that  Zepeda  manner  of  the   ancients  }    and    perhaps 

was  long  a  writer  for  the  theatre.    (Nach-  Malara  and  Megia  are  the  persons   he 

tar&ge,  1854,  p.  59.)    Other  authors  living  refers  to. 
in  Seville  at  about  the  same  period  are        '  See  L.  F.  Moratln,  Cat&logo,  No.  84. 
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the  8tAndard  tlien  considered  as  settled  by  the  genius 
of  his  friend.  Two  of  them,  the  "Cassandra"  and  the 
"  Marcela/'  are  on  subjects  apparently  of  the  Yalencian 
poet's  own  invention,  and  are  extremely  wild  and  extrava* 
gant ;  in  "  El  Atila  Furioso  "  above  fifty  persons  come  to 
an  nntimely  end,  without  reckoning  the  crew  of  a  galley 
who  perish  in  the  flames  for  the  diversion  of  the  tyrant 
and  his  followers ;  and  in  the  ''  Semframis/'^  the  subject  is 
so  handled  that  when  Oalderon  used  it  again  in  his  two 
plays  entitled  *'  La  Hija  del  Aire/'  he  could  not  help  cast- 
ing liie  cruel  light  of  his  own  poetical  genius  on  the 
clumsy  work  of  his  predecessor.  All  four  of  them  are 
absurd. 

The  "  Elisa  Dido  "  is  better,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
an  effort  to  elevate  the  drama.  It  is  divided  into  five 
acts,  and  observes  the  unities,  though  Virues  can 
hardly,  have  comprehended  what  was  afterwards 
considered  as  their  technical  meaning.  Its  plot,  invented 
by  himself,  and  little  connected  with  the  stories  found  in 
Virgil  or  the  old  Spanish  chronicles,  supposes  the  Queen 
of  Carthage  to  have  died  by  her  own  hand  for  a  faithful 
attachment  to  the  memory  of  Sichseus,  and  to  avoid  a 
marriage  with  larbas.  It  has  no  division  into  scenes,  and 
each  act  is  burdened  with  a  chorus.  In  short,  it  is  an 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Greek  masters ;  and  as  some  of 
the  lyrical  portions,  as  well  as  parts  of  the  dialogue,  are 
not  unworthy  the  talent  of  the  author  of  the  ''  Monser- 

10  iThe  "Semfnunis  **  was  printed  at  Leip-  Virues  did,  he  would  have  found  that  it  was 

Kig  in  1858,  but  pubUshed  in  London  by  Wil-  the  river  "Is,''  or  the.  city  "Is"  on  its 

liams  and  Norgate.   Its  editor,  whose  name  banks,  both  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (Ub. 

is  not  given,  has  in  this  rendered  good  ser-  I.  c.  170),  near  which  was  the  abundanoe 

yioe  to  early  Spanish  Literature }  but  if^  of  asphalt  referred  to  by  Virues,  and  so  the 

by  his  citation  of  Schack's  authority  in  the  passage  would  have  ceased  to  be  "  unin- 

preftu»,  he  desires  to  have  it  understood  telligible "  to  him ;  and  if  he  had  read 

that  that  eminent  critic  concurs  with  him  careftilly  the  passage  (Jom.  m.  v.  032,  etc.), 

in  regarding  this  wild  play  as  a  work  of  he  would  not  have  found  "  a  line  evidently 

"extraMdfnary  merit  and  value,"  I  think  wanting.*'     I  rather  thhik,  too,  that  the 

he  can  hardly  have  understood  Schack's  editorof  the"8emiramis"is  wrongin  sup^ 

criticism  on  it (Dramat.  Lit, Vol.  I.  p. 296).  poehig  (Preface,  p.  xi)  that  Virues  "got 

Certainly  he  had  not  seen  tike  original  and  his  learning  at  second  hand  *, "  and  that  he 

only  edition  of  Virues,  1609  *,  and,  flrom  the  will  find  he  was  wrong,  if  he  will  turn  to  the 

note  at  the  end  <^  his  list  of  errata^  he  does  passage  in  Herodotus  firom  which  the  Span> 

not  appear  always- to  comprehend  the  text  ish  poet  seems  to  m^  to  have  taken  hia 

he  publishes.    For,  if  he  had  printed  "  is  "  description  of  Babylon. 
(Jam.  III.  T.  690)  with  a  capital  letter,  as 
n.                               6* 
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rate/'  it  is,  for  the  age  in  which  it  appeared,  a  remarkable 
composition.  But  it  lacks  a  good  development  of  the 
characters,  as  well  as  life  and  poetical  warmth  in  the 
action  ;  and  being,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  carry  the  Span^ 
ish  drama  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  its 
destiny,  it  did  not  succeed." 

Such  an  attempt,  however,  was  not.  unlikely  io  be  made 
more  thaa  once  ;  and  this  was  certainly  an  age  favorable 

Imitation  of  ^^^  ^**  ^^^  theatre  of  the  ancients  was  now 
the  classical  kuowu  in  Spain*  The  translations,  already 
noticed,  of  Villalobos  in  1616,  and  of  Oliva  be- 
fore 1690,  had  been  followed,  as  early  as  1540,  by  one 
from  Euripides  by  Boscan ;  ^  in  1655,  by  two  from  Plan- 
tus,  the  work  of  an  unknown  author  ;  ^  and  in  1670-157 T, 
by  the  "  Plutus  "  of  Aristophanes,  the  "  Medea  "  of  Eurip- 
ides, and  the  six  comedies  of  Terence,  by  Pedro  Simon 
de  Abril."  The  efforts  of  Timoneda  in  his  "  Menennos  " 
and  of  Virue»  in  his  *'  Elisa  Dido  "  were  among  the  con- 
sequences  of  this  state  of  things^  and  were  succeeded  by 
others,  two  of  which  should  be  noticed. 

The  first  is  by  Gerdnimo  Bermudez,  a  native  of  Galieia, 

who  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  1530,  and  to  have 

Ger6nimo    li^cd  as  late  as  1589.  He  was  a  learned  Professor 

Bermudee.  of  Theology  at  Salamanca,  and  published)   at 

Madrid,  in  1577,  two  dramas,  which  he  somewhat  boldly 

caUfid  "  the  first  Spanish  tragedies.''  ^    They  are  both  on 


11  In  the  address  to  the  "  Biscreto  Letor**  ides  was  never  published,  though  it  is  in- 
prefixed  to  the  only  edition  of  the  **  Obras  eluded  in  the  permission  to  print  that 
tragicas  y  lirloas  del  Capitan  Cristoval  de  poet's  works,  given  by  Charles  V.  to  Bos- 
Virues  **  (that  of  Iffadrid,  1609,  12mo,  ff.  can's  widow,  18  Feb.,  1543,  prefixed  to  the 
278),  we  are  told  that  he  had  endeavored  first  edition  of  his  Works,  which  appeared 
in  the  first  four  tragedies  "to  unite  what  that  year  at  Barcelona.  Bo8candlediQl540. 
was  best  in  ancient  art  and  modem  cus-  ^^  L.  F.Moratin,GatMogo,Nos.86and  87. 
toms ) "  but  the  Dido,  he  says,  "  va  escrita  ^^  Pellicer,  Biblloteca  de  Traductores  £s- 
toda  por  el  estilo  de  Gri^os  i  Latiiloe  con  panoles,Tom.  II.  146,  etc.  The  translations 
cuidado  y  estudio."  See,  also,  L.  F.  Mo-  flrom  Terence  by  Abrll,  1677,  are  accom- 
ratln,  Cat&logo,  Nos.  140,  141,  146,  148,  panied  by  the  Latin  text,  and  should  seem^ 
149  ;  with  Martinez  de  la  Bosa,  Obras,  firom  the  "  Prologo,"  to  have  been  made  in 
Tom.  U.  pp.  163-167.  The  play  of  Andres  the  hope  that  they  would  directly  tend  to 
Rey  de  Artieda,  on  the  "  Lovers  of  Teruel,"  reform  the  Spanish  theatre  j  —  perhaps 
1681,  belongs  to  this  period  and  place,  even  that  they  would  be  publicly  acted. 
Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  263 ;  Fuster,  Tom.  I.  i*  Sedano's  "  Parnaso  Espaiiol  *»  (Tom. 
p. '212.  VI.,  .1772)  contains  botti  the  dramas  of 

^  The  tnmslatlon  of  Boscan  from  Eurip-  Bermudez,  with  notices  of  his  lif^ 
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the  fifil^ct  of  Inez  de  Castro  ;  both  are  in  fi'Te  acts,  and 
in  various  verse ;  and  bo^  have  choruses  in  the  manner 
of  ihe  ancients.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their 
respective  merits.  The  first,  '*  Nise  Lastimosa,^'  or  Inez  to 
be  Compassionated,  —  Nise  being  a  poor  anagram  of  Inez, 
—  is  hardly  more  than  a  skilful  translation  of  the  Portu- 
guese tragedy  of  "  Inez  de  Castro,"  by  Ferreira,  which, 
with  considerable  defects  in  its  structure,  is  yet  foil  of 
tenderness  and  poetical  beauty.  The  last,  ''  Nise  Lau- 
reftda,"  or  Inea  Triumphant,  takes  up  the  tradition  where 
the  first  left  it,  after  the  violent  and  cruel  death  of  the 
princess,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  coronation  of  her 
ghastly  remains  above  twenty  years  after  their  interment, 
and  of  the  renewed  marriage  of  the  prince  to  them ;  — 
the  closing  -  scene  exhibiting  the  execution  -of  her  mur- 
derers with  a  coarseness,  both  in  the  incidents  and  in  the 
language,  as  revolting  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Neither 
probably  produced  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  Spanish 
drama  ;  and  yet  the  *'  Nise  Lastimosa ''  contains  passages 
of  no  little  poetical  merit ;  such  as  the  beaal^Eul  chorus  on 
Love  at  the  end  of  t^e  first  act,  the  dream  of  Inez  in  the 
third,  and  the  truly  Greek  dialogue  between  the  princess 
and  the  women  of  Coimbra ;  for*  the  last  two  of  which, 
however,  Bermudez  was  directly  indebted  to  Ferreira.** 

Three  tragedies  by  Lupercio  Leonardo  de  Argensola,- 
the  accomplished  lyric  poet,  who  will  hereafter  be  amply 
noticed,  produced  a  much  more  considerable  sensation 
when  they  first  appeared,  though  they  were  soon  after- 

I  thi&  we  haTO  nothing  else  of  Bermu-  maimer,  and  his  Oallego  helped  him  in 

dez,  except   his  "  Hesperodia,"  a  pane-  managing  Ferreiia's  Portuguese.    The  two 

gyric  on  the  great  Duke  of  Alva,  written  tragedies,  It  should  be  noted,  were  pub- 

in  1589,  after  its  author  had  trayelled  much,  Ushed  under  the  assumed  name  of  Antonio 

as  he  says,  in  France  and  Africa.    It  ia  a  de   SUva  j-  perhaps   because  he  was  a 

cold  elegy,  originally  composed  in  Latin,  Dominican  monk.    The  volume  (Madrid, 

and  not  printed  till  it  appeared  in  Sedano,  Sctnches,  1677)  is  a  mean  one,  and-  ttie 

Paraaso  (Tom.  VH.,  1773,  p.  149).  Parts  of  type  a  pdor  sort  of  Italics. 

It  are  somewhat  obscure  j  and  of  the  whole,  "  The  "  Castro  "  of  Ferreira,  one  of  the 

translated  into  Spanish  to  please  a  friend  most  pure  and  beautiful  compositions  -  In 

and  that  friend's  wife,  the  author  truly  says  the  Portuguese  language,  is  found  in  his 

that  it  is  not  so  interesting  that  they  «  will  «  Poemas »» (Lisboa,  1771, 12mo,  Tom.  I.  pp. 

lose  sleep  by  it."  Being  a  Oaliclan,  he  hints,  123,  etc.).    Its  author  died  of  the  plague 

in  the  Dedication  of  his*' Nise  Lastimosa,"  at  Lisbon,  In  1&69,  only  forty-one  years 

that  Castilian  was  not  ea«y  to  him.   I  find,  old. 
bovever,  no  traces  oi  awkwardness  in  his 
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wards  as  much  neglected  as  their  predecessors.  He  wrote 
them  when  he  was  hardly  more  than  twenty  years  old, 
LaperoioLe-  *^^  ^^^J  weroacted  about  the  year  1686.  "  Do 
oj«^^  you  not  remember,"  says  the  canon  in  Don  Quix- 
ote, ''  that,  a  few  years  ago,  there  were  repre- 
sented in  Spain  three  tragedies  composed  by  a  famous  poet 
of  these  kingdoms,  which  were  such  that  they  delighted 
and  astonished  ail  who  heard  them ;  the  ignorant  as  well 
as  the  judicious,  the  multitude  as  well  as  the  few ;  and 
that  these  three  alone  brought  more  profit  to  the  actors 
than  the  thkty  best  plays  that  have  been  written  since  ?  " 
-T~  "  No  doubt,''  replied  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  with 
whom  the  canon  was  conversing, ''  no  doubt  you  mean  the 
'  Isabela,'  the  '  Philis,'  and  the  '  Alexandra.'  "  ^ 

This  statement  of  Cervantes  is  certainly  extraordinary, 
and  the  more  so  from  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
wise  canon  of*  Toledo.  But,  notwithstanding  the  flush  of 
immediate  success  which  it  implies,  all  trace  of  these 
plays  was  soon  so  completely  lost  that,  for  a  long  period, 
the  name  of  the  famous  poet  Cervantes  had  inferred  to 
was  not  known,  and  it  was  even  sugpected  that  he  had 
kitended  to  oomplin^ent  himself.  At  last,  between  1760 
and  1110,  two  of  them  —  the  "Alexandra"  and  "Isa- 
bela"  —  were  accidentiUly  discovered,  and  all  doubt 
oeased.  They  were  found  to  be  the  work  of  Lupercio 
Leonardo  de  Argensola."  . 

But,  unhappily,  they  quite  failed  to  satisfy  the  expect* 
ations  that  had  been  excited  by  the  good-natured  praise 
of  Cervantes.  They  are  in  various  verde,  fluent  and  pure ; 
and  were  intended  to  be  imitations  of  the  Greek  style  of 
tragedy,  called  forth,  perhaps,  by  the  recent  attempts  of 
Bermudez.  Each,  however,  is  divided  into  three  acts; 
and    the    choruses,    originally  prepared    for    them,  are 


17  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  48.  '*  Xacueltus  Plas  **  of  the  city  of  BaltMtffaro, 

u  They  first  appeared  in  8edano*8  "  Par-  in  Aragon,  where  they  were  deposited  by 

naso  Espanol,*'  Tom.  YI.,  1772.    All  the  the  heir  of  L.  Leonardo   de   Argensola. 

needfiil  explanations  about  tham  are  in  They  are  said  to  contain  a  better  text  than 

Sedano,  Moratln,  and  Haitines  de  la  Boea.  the  MSB.  used  by  Sedano,  and  ought,  ihere- 

IDie  "Philis'*  has  not  been  found.    The  fore,  for  the  honor  of  the  author,  to  be  in- 

HB.  originals  of  the  two  published  plays  qiiired  after.    Sebastian  de  lAtre,  Ensayo 

were,  in  1772,  in  the   Archives  of  the  sobre  el  TeatroEspanol,  folio,  1773,  Prologo. 
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omitted.  The  Alexandra  'i&  the  woiiie  of  the  two.  Itii 
scene  is  laid  ia  Egypt ;  and  the  story,  which  is  fictitiouB> 
is  fall  of  loathsome  horrors.  Every  one  of  its  ^he  Aiex- 
personji^es,  except  perhaps  a  messenffeer,  per^  »»»*•»• 
ishes  in  the  course  of  the  action ;  children's  heads  are  cut 
off  and  thrown  at  their  parents  on  the  stage ;  aad  the 
isAse  queen,  a^r  b^g  invited  to  wash  her  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  person  to  whom  i^e  was  unworthily  attached^ 
bites  oW  her  own  tongue,  and  spits  it  at  hep  monstrous 
husband.  Treason  aad  rebellion  form  ihe  lights  in  a  pic- 
ture composed  mainly  of  such  atroeitie$. 

The  Isabela  is  better;  but  still  is  not  to  be  praised. 
The  story  relates  to  one  of  the  early  Moorish  Kings  of 
Sara^ossa,  who  exiles  the  Christians,  from  his 
kingdom  in  a  yaiii  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of 
Isabela,  a  Christian  maiden  with  whom  he  is  desperately 
in  love,  but  who  is  herself  already  attached  to  a  noble 
Moor  whom  fidie  has  converted,  and  wi^  whom,  ai  last, 
she  suffers  a  triumphant  martyrdom.  The  iacidentB  are 
numerous,  and  sometimes  well<  imagined ;  but  no  dramatic 
skill  is  shown  in  their  management  and  combination,  and 
^ere  is  little  easy  or  living  dialogue  to  give  them  effect. 
Like  the  Alexandra,  it  is  full  of  homrs.  The  nine  most 
prominent  personages  it  represents  come  to  an  untimely 
end,  and  the  bodies,  or  at  least  the  heads,  of  most  of  them 
are  exhibited  on  the  stage,  thohgh  some  reluctance  is 
shown,  at  the  conclusion,  about  committing  a  supernumer- 
ary suicide  before  the  audience.  Fame  opens  the  piece 
with  a  prologue,  in  which  complaints  are  made  of  the 
low.  state  of  ihe  theatre  ;  and  the  ghost  of  Isabda,  who 
is  hardly  dead,  comes  back  at  the  end  with  an  epilogue 
very  flat  and  quite  needless. 

With  all  this,  however,  a  few  passages  of  poetical  elo- 
quence, rather  than  of  absolute  poetry,  are  scattered 
through  the  long  and  tedious  speeches  of  which  the  piece 
is  principally  composed ;  and  once  or  twice  there  is  a 
touch  of  passion  truly  tragic,  as  in  the  discussion  between 
Isabela  and  her  family  on  the  threatened  exile  and  ruin 
of  their  whole  race,  and  in  that  between  Adulce,  her 
lover,  and  Aja,  the  king's  sister,  who  disinterestedly  loves 
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Adulce,  notwithstanding  she  knows  his  passion  for  her 
fair  Christian  rival.  But  still  it  seems  incomprehensible 
how  such  a  piece  should  have  produced  the  popular  drar 
matic  effect  attril^uted  to  it,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
Spaniards  had  fi*om  the  first  a  passion  for  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions, which,  down  to  this  period,  had  been  so  imper- 
fectly gratified,  that  anything  dramatic,  produced  under 
favorable  circumstances,  was  run  after  and  admired.^^ 

The  dramas  of  Argensola,  by  their  date,  though  not  by 
their  character  and  spirit,  bring  us  at  once  within  the 
period  which  opens  with  the  great  and  prevalent  names 
of  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Yega.  They,  therefore,  mark 
state  of  the  *^®  extreme  limits  of  tHfe  history  of  the  early 
theatre.  Spanish  theatre ;  and  if  we  now  look  back  and 
consider  its  condition  and  character  during  the  long  period 
we  have  just  gone  over,  we  shall  easily  come  to  three 
conclusions  of  some  consequence.^ 
.  The  first  is,  that  the  attempts  to  form  and  develop  a 
national  drama  in  Spain  have  been  few  and  rare.  During 
the  two  centuries  following  the  first  notice  of 
it,  about  1250,  we  cannot  learn  distinctly  that 
anything  was  undertaken  but  rude  exhibitions  in  panto- 
mime ;  though  it  is  3bt  unlikely  dialogues  may  sometinies 
have  been  added,  such  as  we  find  in  the  more  imperfect 
religious  pageants  produced  at  the  same  period  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  During  the  next  century,  which  brings 
us  down  to  the  time  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  we  have  nothing 
better  than  ''  Mingo  Revulgo,''  which  is  rather  a  spirited 
political  satire  than  a  drama,  Enzina's  and  Vicente's  dra- 
matic eclogues,  and  Naharro's  more  dramatic  *'  Propala- 

1*  There  are  several  old  ballads  on  the  portant  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  real  ohar- 

subject  of  this  play.    See  WoU, "  tJber  eine  acter  or  progress  of  the  drama  at  that  time. 

Sammlung  Spanischer  Romanzen  '^  (Wien,  Aribau,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  11.  pp.  163,  225, 

ISfiO,  pp.  88-84) ;  bat  the  historical  tradi-  notes.    The  names  of  many  soch — part 

tion  is  in  the  "Cronica  Generali"  Parte  (rf  them  in  Spanish,  part  in  Latin,  and 

III.  c.  22,  ed.  1804,  fC  83-84.  part  in  both  languages,  but  all  akin  to  the 

«>  It  seems  probable  that  a  considerable  old  Mysteries  and  Aatos  —  may  be  found 
number  of  dramas  belonging  to  the  period  in  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  History, 
between  Lope  de  Bueda  and  Lope  de  Vega,  Tom.  IL  pp.  543-660.  A  considerable 
or  between  1560  and  1590,  ooald  even  now  number  of  them  seem  to  have  been  rep- 
be  collected,  whose  names  have  not  yet  resented  in  religious  houses,  where,  as  we 
been  given  to  the  public ;  but  it  is  not  know,  a  more  secular  drama  afterwards 
likely  that  they  WQuld  add  anything  im-  intraded  and  found  much  liavor. 
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cUa/'  with  a  few  translations  from  the  ancients  which 
were  little  noticed  or  known.  And  during  the  half-century 
.which  Lope  de  Rueda  opened  with  an  attempt  to  create  a 
popular  drama,  we  have  obtained  only  a  few  farces  from 
himself  and  his  followers,  the  little  that  was  done  at  Se- 
Tille  and  Valencia,  and  the  countervailing  tragedies  of 
Bermudez  and  Argensola,  who  intended,  no  doubt,  to  fol- 
low what  they  considered  the  safer  and  more  respectable 
traces  of  the  ancient  Greek  masters.  Three  centuries  and 
a  half,  therefore,  or  four  centuries,  furnished  less  dramatic 
literature  to  Spain  than  the  last  half-century  of  the  same 
portion  of  time  had  furnished  to  France  and  Italy ;  and 
near  the  end  of  the  whole  period,  or  about  1585,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  national  genius  was  not  more  turned 
towards  the  drama  than  it  was  at  the  same  period  in  Eng- 
land, .  where  Greene  and  Peele  were  just  preparing  the 
way  for  Marlowe  and  Shakspeare. 

In  the  next  plage,  the  apparatus  of  the  stage,  including 
scenery  and  dresses,  was  very  imperfect.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  we  have  gone  over, 
dramatic  exhibitions  in  Spain  were  either  reli- 
gious pantomimes  shown  off  in  the  churches  to  the  people, 
or  private  entertainments  given  at  court  and  in  the  houses 
of  the  nobility.'  Lope  de  Rueda  brought  them  out  into 
the  public  squares,  and  adapted  them  to  the  comprehen- 
sion, the  taste,  and  the  humors,  of  the  multitude.  But  he 
had  no  theatre  anywhere,  and  his  gay  farces  were  repre- 
sented on  temporary  scaffolds,  by  his  own  company  of 
strolling  players,  who  stayed  but  a  few  days  at  a  time  in 
even  the  largest  cities,  and  were  sought,  when  there, 
chiefly  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 

The  first  notice,  therefore,  we  have  of  anythlngapproach- 
ing  to  a  regular  establishment — and  this  is  far  removed 
from  what  that  phrase  generally  implies — is  in  1568,  when 
an  arrangement  or  compromise  between  the  Church  and 
the  theatre  was  begun,  traces  of  which  have  sub-  TheatreB  at 
sisted  at  Madrid  and  elsewhere  down  to  our  own  Madrid. 
times.  Recollecting,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  dramatic 
representations  in  Spain  for  religious  edification,  the  gov- 
ernment ordered,  in  form,  that  no  actors  should  ma^e  an 
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exhibition  in  Madrid,  except  in  some  place  to  be  appointed 
^y  two  religious  brotherhoods  designated  in  the  decree, 
and  for  a  rent  to  be  paid  to  them ;  — an  order  in  which, 
after  1583,  the  general  hospital  of  the  city  was  included.^ 
Under  this  order,  as  it  was  originally  made,  we  find  plays 
acted  from  1568  ;  but  oxdy  in  the  open  area  of  a  court- 
.yard,  corral,  without  roof,  seats,  or  other  apparatus,  ex- 
'Cept  fkuch  as  is  humorously  described  by  Cervantes  to  have 
been  packed^  with  all  the  dresses  of  the  company,  in  a  few 
■large  sacks. 

.  In  this  state  things  continued  several  years.  None  but 
^strolling  companies  of  actors  w^e  known,  and  they  re- 
mained but  a  few  days  at  a  time  even  in  Madrid.  No 
fixed  place  WAS  {H^pared  for  their  reception;  but  some- 
.tim0s  they  were  sent  by  the  pious  brotherhoods  to  one 
^ourt-yard,-  and  sometimes  to  another.  They  acted  in  the 
daytime,  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  and  then  only  if 
the  weather  permitted  a  peiformance  in  the  open  air ;  — 
the  women  separated  from  the  jnen,^  and  liie  entire  audi- 
ence so  small,  that  the  profit  yielded  by  the  exhibitions  to 
the  religious  societies  and  the  hospital  rose  only  to  eight 
or  ten  dollars  each  lime.^  At  last,  in  15*79  and  1583,  two 
iCourt-yards  were  permanently  fitted  up  for  them,  belong- 
ing to  houses  in  the  streets  of  the  "  Principe  "  and  **  Cruz.'' 
3ujt,  though  a  rude  stage  and  benches  were  provided  in 
each,  a  roof  was  still  wanting ;  the  spectators  all  sat  in 
the  op^i  air,  or  at  the  windows  of  the  house  whose  court- 
yard was  used  for  the  representation ;  and  the  actors  per- 
formed under  a  slight  and  poor  awning,  without  anything 
thaf  deserved  to  be  called  scenery.  The  theatres,  there- 
fore, at  Madrid,  as  Iftte  as  1586,  could  not  be  said  to  be 
in  a  condition  materially  to  further  any  efforts  that  might 
be  made  to  produce  a  respectable  national  drama. 

In  the  last  place,  the  pieces  that  had  been  written  had 
not  the  decided,  common  character  on  which  a  national 

^  The  two  brotherhoods  were  the  Cofra-  de  la  Comedia  en  Espana.'^    But  they  can 

dia  de  la  Sagrada  Pasion,  established  1565,  be  found  so  well  nowhere  else.    See  Tom.  L 

and  the  Gofradia  de  la  Soledad,  established  pp.  iS-77. 

1567.    The  accounts  of  the  early  beginnhigs  ^  C.  Pellioer,  Origen,  Tom.  I.  p.  83. 

of  'ttie  theatre  at  Madrid  are  awkwardly  >3  Ibid.,  p.  50. 
enough  given  by  G.  PeUioer  in  his  **  Origen 
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drama  could  be  fairly  founded,  even  if  their  number  hod 
been  ^eater.  Juan  de  la  finzina's  edo^es,  which  were 
the  first  dramatic  compositions  represented  in  ^^^^^^^^ 
Spain  by  actors  who  were  neither  priests  nor  uonai  yet 
cavalierff,  were  really  what  they  were  called,  ^ 
though  somewhat  modified  in  their  bucolic  character  by 
religious  and  political  feelings  and  events ;  — two  or  throe 
of  Naharro's  plays,  and  several  of  those  of  Oueva,  give 
more  absolute  intimations  of  the  intriguing  and  historical 
character  of  the  stage,  though  the  effect  of  the  first  at 
home  wiis  delayed,  from  their  being  for  a  long  time  pul>- 
lished  only  in  Italy ;  — the  translations  from  the  ancients 
by  Yillalobos,  Oliva,  Abril,  and  others,  seem  hardly  to 
have  been  intended  for  representation,  and  certainly  not 
for  popular  effect ;  —  and  Bermudez,  with  one  of  his  pieces 
stolen  from  the  Portuguese  and  the  other  full  of  horrors 
of  his  own,  was,  it  is  plain,  little  thought  of  at  his  first 
appearance,  and  soon  quite  neglected. 

There  were,  therefore,  before  1586,  only  two  persons  to 
whom  it  was  possible  to  look  for  the  establishment  of  a 
popular  and  permanent  drama.  The  first  of  them  was 
Argensola,  whose  three  tragedies  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
success  before  unknown;  but  they  were  so  littie  in  the 
national  spirit,  that  they  were  early  overlooked^  aad  soon 
completely  forgotten.  The  other  was  Lope  de  Rueda, 
who,  himself  an  actor,  wrote  such  farces  as  he  found 
would  amuse  the  common  audiences  he  served,  and  thus 
created  a  school  in  which  other  actors,  like  Alonso  ^e  la 
Vega  and  Cisneros,  wrote  the  same  kind  of  farces,  chiefly 
in  prose,  and  intended  so  completely  for  temporary  effect, 
that  hardly  one  of  them  has  come  down  to  our  own  times. 
Of  course,  the  few  and  rare  efforts  made  before  1586  to 
produce  a  drama  in  Spain  had  been  made  upon  such  vari- 
ous or  contradictory  principles,  that  they  could  not  be 
combined  so  as  to  constitute  the  safe  foundation  for  a 
national  theatre. 

But,  though  the  proper  foundation  was  not  yet  laid, 
all  was  tending  to  it  and  preparing  for  it.  The  stage,, 
rude  as  it  was,  had  still  the  great  advantage  of  being 
confined  to  two  spots,  which,  it  is  worth  notice,  have 
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continued  to  be  the  sites  of  the  two  principal  theatres 
of  Madrid  ever  since.  The  number  of  authors,  though 
Taste  for  a  Small,  was  jet  Sufficient  to  create  so  general  a 
^es^fonn-  tasto  for  theatrical  representations  that  Lopez 
^'  Pinciano,  a  learned  man,  and  one  of  a  temper  little 

likely  to  be  pleased  with  a  rude  drama,  said,  "  When  I 
see  that  Cisneros  or  Galvez  is  going  to  act,  I  run  all  risks 
to  hear  him ;  and,  when  I  am  in  the  theatre,  winter  does 
not  freeze  me;  nor  summer  make  me  hot.'^  ^  And,  finaUji 
the  public,  who  resorted  to  the  imperfect  entertainments 
offered  them,  if  they  had  not  determined  what  kind  of 
drama  should  become  national,  had  yet  decided  that  a 
national  drama  should  be  formed,  and  that  it  should  be 
founded  on  the  national  character  and  manners. 

M  Phlloeopliia'  Antigaa   Poetica  de  A.  were  many  more  rade  efforts  made  than  be 

L.  PliMdalus  Madrid,  1G90,  4to^  p.  128.  haaclironicledjthoaghnoneofoonsequenoe. 

Cisneros  was  a  famous  actor  of  the  time  Gayangos,  in  the  Spanish  translation  o( 

of  Philip   n.,  about  whom  Don   Carlos  this  HistOTy  (see  note  20  of  this  chap.),  has 

had  a  quarrel  with  Cardinal   Espinosa.  collected  the  Uftei  of  a  good  many,  and 

Cabrow,  lelipe  IX,  Madrid,  1619,  Mio^  could,  no  doabt,  easily  hare  collected  more, 

p.  470.     This  quarrel  is  a  part  of  the  if  they  had  been  worth  the  trouble.    Some 

drama  of  Pedro  Xlmenes  de  Andso  (sic),  of  those  he  leoordB  have  been  printed,  birt 

entitled  £1  Principe  Don  Carlos,  where  it  is  more  are  in  manuscript  j  some  are  in  Latin, 

set  forth  in  Jornada  n.  (Parte  XXTin.  some  in  Spanish,  and  some  in  both  Ian" 

de  Comedtu  de  varioe  antores,  Huesca,  guages) — some  are  reUgioss,  and  soma 

169i,  1 183.  a).    CisnerOB.floarl8hed  1579-  secular.  Many  of  them  were  probably  rep- 

80.  G.  Pelllcer,  Origen,  Tom.  I.  pp.  60,  61.  resented  in  religious  houses,  in  the  colleges 

liope  de  Tega  speaks  of  him  with  great  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  conrents,  on  oooa^ 

admiration,  as  an  actor  "  beyond  compare  aions  of  ceremony,  like  the  election  cf  a 

since  plays  were  known.''    Peregrine  en  sa  Bishop,  or  the  canonisation  of  a  Saint.  Of 

Fatria,  ed.  1604,  f.  263.  others  no  account  can  be  giTen.    Bi^  all 

During  the  period  Just  gone  orer  —  thai  of  them  taken  t(^pether  giro  no  intimatioB 

between  the  death  of  Lope  de  Bueda  and  of  a  different  state  of  the  drama  from  that 

the  success  of  Lope  de  Yega — the  traces  of  idready  sufficiently  described.     We  see, 

whatever  regards  the  theatre  are  to  be  indeed,  from  them  very  plainly  that  it  was 

best  found  in  Moratin'8**Cat41ogo"(Obra8,  a  period  of  change  ;  but  we  see  nothing 

1880,  Tom.  I.  pp.  192-300).     But  there  else,  except  that  the  change  w  m  rery  slow 
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UnS  DK  CBON.  i —  SAKLT  LXFB.  — PnaBCOnOMB.  —  TRANSItATKm  OT  ifia 
CANTICLES.  — NAMES  OF  CHRIST.  — PERFECT  WIFE  AND  OTHER  PROSE 
WORKS. HIS  DEATH.  —  HIS  POEMS.  —  HIS  CHARACTER. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  we  have  gone 
over  the  beginnings  of  the  Italian  school  and  of  the  exist- 
ing theatre,  we  have  had  little  occasion  to  notice  one 
distinctive  element  of  the  Spanish  character,  which  is  yet 
almost  constantly  present  in  the  great  mass  of  the  national 
literature :  I  mean  the  religious  element.  A  BeUgioug 
reverence  for  the  Church,  or,  more  properly,  for  gJ^SShut- 
the  religion  of  the  Church,  and  a  deep  sentiment  *»*"*^ 
of  devotion,  however  mistaken  in  the  forms  it  wore,  or  in 
the  direction  it  took,  had  been  developed  in  the  old  Oas- 
tilian  character  by  the  wars  against  Islamism,  as  much  as 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  knighthood,  and  had,  from  the 
first,  found  no  less  fitting  poetical  forms  of  expression. 
That  no  change  took  place  in  this  respect  in  the  sixteenlii 
century,  we  find  striking  proof  in  the  character  of  a 
distinguished  Spaniard,  who  lived  about  twenty  years 
later  than  Diego  de  Mendoza,  but  one  whose  gentler  and 
graver  genius  easily  took  the  direction  which  that  of  the 
elder  cavalier  so  decidedly  refused. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon,  called,  from 
his  early  and  unbroken  connection  with  the  Church, 
"Brother  Luis  de  Leon,''  —  Pray  Luis  de  Leon.  Luisde 
He  was  bom  in  Belmonte,  in  1628,  and  lived  ^**°' 
there  until  he  was  five  or  six  years  old,  when  his  father, 
who  was  a  "  king's  advocate,"  removed  his  family  first  to 
Madrid^  and  then  to  Yalladolid.  The  young  poet's  advan- 
tages for  education  were  such  as  were  enjoyed  at  that 
time  only  by  persons  whose  position  in  society  was  a 
&vored  one ;  and,  at  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  nieigh- 

(16) 
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boring  University  of  Salamanca,  where,  following  the 
strong  religious  tendencies  of  his  nature,  he  entered  a 
monastery  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  final  direction  was  given  to  his  life.  He  never 
ceased  to  be  a  monk ;  and  he  never  ceased  to  be  attached 
to  the  University  where  he  was  bred.  In  1560  he  became 
a  Licentiate  in  Theology^  and  immediately  afterwards  was 
Professor  at  made  a  Doctor  Of  Divinity.  The  next  year,  at 
*»**»°»™*-  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
Saint  Thoihas  Aquinas,  which  he  won  after  a  public  com- 
petition against  several  opponents,  four  of  whom  were 
already  professors ;  and  to  these  honors  he  added,  ten 
years  later,  that  of  the  chair  of  Sacred  Literature. 

By  this  time,  however,  his  influence  and  honors  had 
gathered  round  him  a  body  of  enemies,  who  diligently 
Jealousy  of  sought  meauB  of  disturbing  his  positiois.*  The 
^™-  chief  of  them  were  either  leading  monks  of  the 

rival  order  of  St.  Pominick  at  Salamanca,  with  whom  he 
seems  to  have  had,  from  time  to  time,  warm  discussions 
in  the  public  htdls  of  the  Univeraity,  or  else  the  com* 
petitors  whomi  he  had  defeated  in  open  Contest  for  the 
high  ofSces  he  had  obtained.  In  each  case  the  motives  of 
his  adversaries  w^e  obvious. 

Witb  such  persons,  an  opportunity  for  an  attack  wouM 
soon  be  found.  The  prete:tt  first  seized  upon  was  that  he 
i^rsecution  had  made  a  translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  into 
°'  **^*  Castilian,  treating  it  as  if  it  were  an  eclogue.  To 
this  was  soon  added  the  suggestion  that,  in  his  discussions 
in  "the  Schools''  or  pubHc  halls  of  the  University,  he 

1  Obras  d^  Maestro  Fray  Ijgjs  de  Le<»i  the  most  curious  and  Imporjiaat  one  In 

(Madrid,  1804-1816,  6  Tom.  8ro),  Tom.  V.  existence,  whether  in  MS.  dr  in  print.    Its 

p.  292.    But,  in  the  very  ri<ai  and  import-  multitudinous  documents  fin  more  tliaa 

uit  "  Goleccion  de  Documentos  tneditos  nine  hundred  pages,  evevywhere  teeming 

para  la  Historia  de  Espana  por  D.  Miguel  with  instruction  and  waitiing,  on  the  sub- 

Salv&yl).  Pedro  SainzdeBaranda'*(Tomafl  Ject  of  ecclesiastical  usurpatkMis,  and  the 

X.,  ZI.,  Madrid,  1847-8,  8ro),  is  to  be  noiseless,  cold,  subtle  means  by  which  they 

found  the  entire  official  record  of  the  trial  crush  the  intellectual  freedom  and  healthy 

of  Luis  de  Leon,  taken  firom  the  Archlyes  culture  of  a  people.    For  the  emnity  <^the 

of  the  Inquisition  at  Valladolid,  and  now  IKnuinicans  —  in  whose    hands  was   the 

in  the  National  Librsury  at  Madrid  ;  —  by  Inquisition — to  Luis  de  Leon,  and  for  the 

fiur  the  most   important  autiientic  state-  jealousy  of  his  defeated  eompetitors,  see 

ment  known  to  me  respecting  the  treatment  these  Documentos,  Tom.  X.  p.  100,  and 

of  men  of  letters  who  were  accused  befwe  many  other  places* 
ttiat  formidable  tribunal,  and  jwobobly 


had  declared  the  Vulgate  yersion  of  the  Bible  to  be  capa- 
ble of  improvement.  And,  finally,  it  was  intimated  that 
while,  on  the  one  side,  he  had  leaned  to  new  and  dan- 
gerous opinions,  —  meaning  Lutheranism,  —  on  the  other 
side,  he  had  shown  a  tendency  to  Jewish  interpretations 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  consequence  of  a  Hebrew  taint  in  his 
blood, — always  odious  in  the  eyes  of  those  Spaniards 
who  could  boast  that  their  race  .was  pure,  and  their  descent 
orthodox.' 

The  first  formal  denunciation  of  him  was  made  at  Sala- 
manca, before  Commissaries  of  the  Holy  Office,  on  the 
seTcnteenth  of  December,  15*71.  But,  at  the  outset,  every* 
thing  was  done  in  the  strictest  secrecy,  and  wholly  with* 
out  the  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  accused.  In  the 
course  of  this  stage  of  the  process,  about  twenty  wit- 
nesses were  examined  at  Salamanca,  who  made  their  state- 
ments in  writing,  and  the  testimony  of  others  was  sent  for 
to  Granada,  Valladolid,  Murcia,  Gcurthagena,  Ardvalo,  and 
Toledo;  so  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  affair  took  tht 
character  it  preserved  to  the  last,  —  that  of  a  wide-spread 
conspiracy  against  a  person  whom  it  was  not  safe  to  assail 
without  the  most  cautious  and  thorough  preparation.' 

At  last,  when  all  was  ready,  the.  bolt  feU.     On  the  sixth 
of  March,  1572,  he  was  personally  summoned  before  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  at  Salamanca,  and  gj^^^^ng^ 
accused  of  havins:  made  and  circulated  a  vernac*  beftwe  the 

V  i_         InquiBition. 

ular  translation  of  Solomon's  Song ;  —  the  other 
complaints  being  apparently  left  to  be  urged  or  not,  as 
might  afterwards  be  deemed  expedient.  His  answer  — 
which,  in  the  official'  process,  is  technically,  but  most 
unjustly,  called  his  "  confession,'^  when,  in  fact,  it  is  his 
defence  —  was  instant,  direct,  and  sincere.  He  avowed, 
without  hesitation,  that  he  had  made  such  a  translation  as 
was  imputed  to  him,  but  that  he  had  made  it  for  a  nun 
[una  rdigiosa],  to  whom  he  had  personally  carried  it,  and 
from  whom  he  had  personally  received  it  back  again  soon 
afterward ;  —  that,  unknown  to  him,  it  had  subsequently 

*  Documentofl,  Tom.  X.  pp.  6,  12,  10,    they  sent  tor  testinjony  to  Ciuco,  in  Pern, 
146-174,  207,  208, 449-467.  whither  his  translation  of  Solomon's  Bong 

•  n>id.,  pp.  26, 31,  74,  78, 81,  92.   Later,    bad  wandered,  p.  606. 
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been  copied  by  a  Mar  having  charge  of  his  cell,  and  so 
had  come  into  secret  circulation;  —  that  he  had  vainly 
endeavored '  to  stop  its  farther  diffusion,  by  cc^ecting 
the  various  transcripts  that  had  been  thus  surreptitiously 
and  fraudulently  made ;  —  and  that  his  feeble  health  alone 
had  hindered  him  from  completing  —  what  he  had  alieady 
begun  —  a  Latin  version  of  the  book  in  question,  with  a 
commentary,  setting  forth  his  opinions  concerning  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  strict  orthodoxy. 
At  the  same  time  he  declared,  by  the  most  explicit  and 
solemn  words,  his  unconditional  submission  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Holy  Office,  and  his  devout  purpose,  in  all 
respects,  and  at  all  times,  to  cherish  and  defend  all  the 
doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church/ 
'  At  this  point  in  the  inquiry,  —  and  after  this  full  declar- 
ation of  the  accused,  —  if  there  had  been  no  motives  for 
the  investigation  but  such  as  were  avowed,  the  whole 
affair  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  stopped,  and  nothing 
more  would  have  been  heard  of  it.  But  this  was  far  from 
the  case.  His  enemies  were  personal,  bitter,  and  unscru- 
pulous ;  and  they  had  spread  wide  the  suspicion  —  as  was 
done  in  relation  to  his  friend  Arias  Montano  —  that  his 
great  biblical  learning  was  fast  leading  him  to  heresy  ;  if, 
indeed,  he  were  not  already  at  heart  a  Protestant.  His 
examination,  therefore,  was  pushed  on  with  unrelenting 
severity.  His  cause  was  removed  from  Salamanca  to  the 
higher  tribunal  at  Yalladolid ;  and,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  March,  15*72,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in 
mpriflo  ^j^^  secret  prisons  [carceles  secr^as]  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, where,  for  a  time,  he  was  denied  the  use  of  a  knife 
to  cut  his  food,  and  where  he  at  no  period  obtained  a  sheet 
of  paper  or  a  book,  except  on  the  especial,  recorded  per- 
mission of  the  judges  before  whom  he  was  on  trial,  The 
other  accusations,  too,  were  now  urged  against  him  by 
his  persecutors,  though,  at  last,  none  were  relied  upon 
for  his  conviction  save  those  regarding  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon and  the  Vulgate. 

But  to  all  the  charges,  and  to  all  the  insinuations  against 
him,  as  they  were  successively  brought  up,  he  replied  with 

*  Documentos,  Tom.  X.  pp.  9-101. 
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Binoerity,  distinctness,  and  power.  Above  fifty  times  he 
was  summoned  in  person  before  his  judges,  and  the  various 
defences  which  he  read  on  these  occasions,  and  which  are 
still  extant  in  his  own  hand-writing,  make  above  two 
hundred  printed  pages, — not,  indeed,  marked  with  the  rich 
eloquence  which  elsewhere  flows  so  easily  from  his  pen, 
but  still. written  in  the  purest  Castilian,  and  with  extraor- 
dinary aoutenese  and  perspicacity/ 

At  last,  when  all  the  resources  of  ecclesiastical  ingenu- 
ity had  been  ^nployed,  in  vain,  for  nearly  five  years,  to 
break  his  firm  though  gentle  spirit,  the  judgment  j^gj^ent 
of  his  seven  judges  was  pronounced  on  the  twenty-  pronoonoed 
eighth  of  September,  1576.  It  was  a  very  strange 
one.  Four  of  their  number  voted  that  "  he  should  be  put 
to  the  rack  [quisHon  de  iormenio],  to  ascertain  his  inten^ 
(lions  in  relation  to  whatever  had  been  indicated  and  testi- 
fied against  him  ;  but,"  they  added,  ''  that  the  rack  should 
be  ap{died  moderately,  from  regard^o  the  delicate  health  of 
the  accused,  and  that,  afterwards,  fiirther  order  should  be 
taken  in  the  case."  Two  more  of  his  judges  were  of 
opinion  that  he  should  be  rebuked  in  the  Halls  of  the  Holy 
Office,  for  having  ventured,  at  such  a  time,  to  move  mat- 
ters tending  to  danger  and  scandal ;  — that,  in  presence 
of  all  persons  belonging  to  the  University,  he  should  con- 
fess certain  propositions  gathered  out  of  his  papers  to 
be  "  suspicious  and  ambiguous  ; "  — and,  finally,  that  he 
should  be  forbidden  from  all  public  teaching  whatsoever. 
One  of  the  judges  asked  leave  to  give  his  opinion  sepa- 
rately ;  but  whether  he  ever  did  or  not,  and,  if  he  did, 
whether  it  was  more  or  less  severe  than  the  opinions  of  his 
coadjutors,  does  not  appesur.    ^ 

But  all  of  them  —  even  the  least  harsh  —  were  wholly 
unjustified  by  any  proof  brought  against  the  prieioner,  or 
by  anything  shown  in  his  spirit  during  ihe  trial.     Indeed, 

B  In  all  cases  of  trial  before  the  tribunal  treating   them  sometimes    with  no   little 

of  the  Inquisition,  though  the   written  seyerltyfor  their  injostiee  and  falsehood, 

statements  of  the  witnesses  .might  be  given  Throughout  the  teial  he  showed  a  genuine 

to  the  i»arty  aocused,  their  names  neyer  rimplioity  of  heart,  ik  oarefUl,  wise  l<^c, 

were.    Luis  de  Leon  had  the  anonymous  and  an  unshaken  resolutiozu   Documentosi 

testimony  of  his  enemies  before  him,  and,  Tom.  X.  pp.  817,  836,  867,  868-371,  428| 

frun  Internal  eTidence,  often  conjectured  495,  and  other  passages, 
who  they  were,  naming  them  boldly,  and 
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tbe  lightest  poniBhrnent  proposed  implied  a  coiQplete 
de^adation  and  disgrace  of  the  deYout  monk,  while  the 
punishment  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  tribunal 
demanded  a  degree  of  cruelty  which  his  feeble  &ame  could 
hardly  have  endured.  Sappily,  he  was  compelled  to 
undergo  neither  sentence.  The  members  of  tbe  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid^  who  had  been  repeat- 
edly consulted  on  different  points  in  the  trials  as  it  went 
on,  showed  their  accustomed  cold,  impassive  caution  in 
their  final  judgment ;  for  ihey  passed  over  everything 
previously  done  in  absolute  sUence ;  and,  by  a  new  and 
solemn  decree,  of  December  7,  1676,  decided  that  the 
accused,  Luis  de  Leon,  be  fliUy  acquitted  [absueUo  de  la 
instancia  deste  juicio},  being  previously  warned  to  be  cir* 
cumspect  both  how  a^id, where  he  should  discuss  hereafter 
such  matters  as  had  given  rise  to  his  trial,  and  to  observe, 
in  relation  to  them,  great  moderation  and  prudence,  so 
that  all  scandal  and  dbcasion  of  error  might  cease ;  and 
requiring,  furthermore,  that  his  vernacular  translation  of 
Solomon's  Song  should  be  suppressed.  This  final  de* 
cree  having  been  announced  to  1dm  in  form,  at  Yalladolid, 
he  was  forthwith  released  from  prison,  not,  however, 
without  the  customary  caution  to  bear  no  ill-will  against 
any  person  whom  he  might  suspect  to  have  testified 
against  him,  and  to  observe  absolute  secrecy  concerning 
whatever  related  to  iiis  trial,  under  pain  of  full  excom- 
munication, and  such  other  punishments  as  might  be 
deemed  needful ;  —  to  all  which,  by  his  sign-manual,  he 
gave  a  promise  of  true  obedienoe  and  submission,  which, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  he  faithfully  kept.^ 

Thus  was  ended  this  extraordinary  and  cruel  trial, 
whose  minute  details  and  discussions,  spread  Over  its 
voluminous  original  (locuments,  show  —  as  can  be  shown 
by  no  general  statement  of  its  course  —  how  acute,  wary, 
and  unscrupulous,  was  the  Inquisition-  in  persecuting  men 
of  the  highest  gifts,  and  of  the  most  submissive  religious 

<  Doctunentofl,  Tom.  XI.  pp.  861-867.  high  and  mysterious  tribttnal— (the  high- 

The  sentence  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  est  in  Spain)  —  the  secretary  alont  certify^ 

Inquisition  is  oertifled  by  the  four  private  ing  it  openly  l^  his  name, 
marks  [ruMeas]  €i  four  oflloers  of  that 
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obedience,  if  they  were  either  obnoziotiB  to  the  jealousy 
and  Ill-will  of  its  members,  or  snspected  of  discussing 
questions  that  might  disturb  the  shaiply-defined  fiEkith 
exacted  from  every  subject  of  ihe  Spanish  crown.  But 
more  and  worse  than  this,  the  very  loyalty  with  which 
Luis  de  Leon  bowed  himself  down  before  ihe  daiic  and 
unrelenting  tribunal,  into  whose  presence  he  had  been 
summoned,  —  sincerely  acknowledging  its  right  to  all  the 
powers  it  claimed,  and  submitting  faithfully  to  all  its 
decrees,  — is  the  saddest  proof  that  can  be  given  of  the 
subjugation  to  which  intellects  the  most  lofty  and  culti- 
vated had  been  reduced  by  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  the 
most  disheartening  augury  of  the  degradation  of  the 
national  character,  that  was  sure  to  follow. 

But  the  University  remained  faithful  to  Luis  de  Leon 
through  all  his  trials ;  —  so  far  faithful,  at  least,  that  his 
academical  offices  were  neither  filled  by  others,  Betanu  to 
nor  declared  vacant.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  be  B^"n«»»- 
emerged  f^om  the  cells  of  the  Inquisitioli,  he  appeared 
again  in  the  old  halls  of  Salamanca ;  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
circumstance  attending  his  restoration,  that  when,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  December,  15t6,  he  rpse  for  the  first  time  in 
his  accustomed  place  before  a  crowded  audience,  eager  to 
hear  what  allusion  he  would  make  to  his  persecutions,  he 
began  by  simply  saying,  "  As  we  remarked  when  we  last 
met,''  and  then  went  on  as  if  the  five  bitter  years  of  his 
imprisonment  had  been  a  blank  in  his  memory,  bearing  no 
record  of  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  suffered. 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  thought  advisable  that 
he  should  vindicate  his  reputation  from  the  suspicions  that 
had  been  cast  upon  it;  and,  therefore,  in  1580,  at  the 
request  of  his  friends,  he  published  an  extended  comment- 
ary on  the  Canticles,  interpreting  each  part  in  ^^  ^  ^^ 
three  different  ways,  —  directly,  symbolically,  on  the  can- 
and  mystically,  —  and  giving  the  whole  as  theo- 
logical and  obscure  a  character  as  the  most  orthodox  could 
desire,  though  still  without  concealing  his  opinion  that  its 
most  obvious  fdrm  is  that  of  a  pastoral  eclogue.' 

T  A  Spanish  poetical  paraphrase  of  Sol-    time,  and  on  the  same  principle,  by  Arias 
omon*s  Song  was  made  at  about  the  same    Montano,  the  biblical  scholar.    When  it 
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Another  work  on  the  same  subject,  but  in  Spanish,  and 
in  most  respects  like  the  one  that  had  caused  his  imprison- 
ment, was  also  prepared  by  him,  and  found  among  his 
manuscripts  after  his  death*  But  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  print  it  till  1'798.  Even  then  a  version  of 
the  Canticles,  in  Spanish  octaves,  as  an  eclogue,  intended 
originally  to  accompany  it,  was  not  added,  and  did  not 
appear  till  1806  ;  —  a  beautiful  translation,  which  discov* 
ers,  not  only  its  author's  power  as  a  poet,  but  the  remark- 
able freedom  of  his  Uieological  inquiries,  in  a  country 
where  such  freedom  was,  in  that  age,  not  tolerated  for 
an  instant.'  The  fragment  of  a  defence  of  this  version, 
or  of  some  parts  of  it,  is  dated  from  his  prison,  in  1573, 
and  was  found  long  afterwards  among  the  state  papers  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  archives  of  Simancas.^ 

While  in  prison  he  prepared  a  long  prose  work,  which 
he  entitled  **  The  Names  of  Christ/'  It  is  a  singular  speci- 
HisNombras  ^^^^  ^^  oucc  of  Spanish  theological  learning,  elo- 
dechriflio.  quence,  and  devotion.  Of  this,  between  1583 
and  1585,  he  published  three  books,  but  he  never  com- 
pleted ii}^  It  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  like 
the  ''  Tusculan  Questions,"  which  it  was  probably  intended 
to  imitate ; .  and  its  purpose  is,  by  means  of  successive 
discussions  of  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  as  set  forth 
under  the  names  of  Son,  Prince,  Shepherd,  King,  etc., 
to  excite  devout  feelings  in  those  who  read  it.  The  form, 
however,  is  not  adhered  to  with  great  strictness.     The 

WBA  first  pabliflhed,  I  do  not  know ;  bat  it  tion,  nor  for  any  porpoee  except  that  of 
maybe  found  In  Faber's  Floieeta,  No.  717  }  leading  Luis  de  Leon  to  oompromise  Ids 
and,  thoogli  it  is  difliise,  parts  of  it  are  firiend  Montano,  who,  as  we  know,  escaped 
beautiful.  From  seyeral  passages  in  the  with  difficulty  firom  the  clutches  of  the 
trial  of  Luis  de  Leon,  it  is  certain  that  Holy  Office,  who  long  sought  grounds  for 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  "be-  destroying  him.  Documentos,  Xom.  XL 
tween  him  and  Montano,  and  eren  that  pp.  18, 10,  215,  etc. 
th^  had  conferred  together  about  this  por-  *  Luis  de  Leon,  Obras,  Tom.  V.  pp.  268-i 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  moreoTer,  280.  A  passage  from  the  original  prose 
one  of  the  significant  facts  in  the  trial  of  Gastilian  version  of  Solomon*s  Bong  by 
Luis  de  Leon  that,  being  in  the  carcelaa  Luis  de  Leon  is  printed  in  his  trial  (Docu- 
aecreUu  at  Valladolid,  ke  'was  led  to  be-  mentos,  Tom.  X.  pp.  449-467.)  It  diifors, 
lieye,  in  1574,  that  Montano  was  dead,  though  not  essenti&jly,  from  the  same  pas. 
though  he  did  not  die  till  1598,  twenty-four  sage  as  it  stands  in  the  version  first  pub- 
years  afterwards.  Now,  this  could  hardly  lished  in  1798.  See  Obras,  Tom.  V.  pp> 
have  occurred,  strictly  cut  off  as  Luis  de  1-31. 
Leon  was  fhnn  all  external  iotefboorse,  ex-  *  Ibid.,  Tom.  V.  p.  281. 
oept  through  the  officers  of  the  Inquisi-  ^^  Ibid.,  Tom.  III.  and  IV. 
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dialogue,  instead  of  being  a  disccission,  is,  in  fact,  a  stio- 
cession  of  speeches ;  and  once,  at  least,  we  have  a  regular 
sermon,  of  as  much  merit,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the  lan* 
guage ;  ^  so  that,  taken  together,  the  entire  work  may 
be  regarded  as  a  series  of  declamations  on  the  character 
of  G&iiflt,  as  that  character  was  regarded  by  the.  more 
devout  portions  of  the  Spanish  Church  in  its  author's 
time.  Many  parts  of  it  are  eloquent,  and  its  eloquence 
has  not  unfirequently  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the  elder 
Spanish  literature ;  such,  for  instance,  as  is  found  in  the 
following  passage,  illustrating  the  title  of  Christ  as  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  proving  the  beauty  of  all  harmony 
in  the  moral  world  from  its  analogies  with  the  physical : 

"  Even  if  reason  should  not  prove  it,  and  even  If  we 
could  in  no  other  way  understand  how«gracious  a  thing 
is  peace,  yet  would  this  flair  show  of  the  heavens  over 
our  heads,  and  this  harmony  in  all  their  manifold  fires, 
sufficiently  bear  witness  to  it.  For  what  is  it  but  peace, 
or,  indeed,  a  perfect  image  of  peace,  that  we  now  behold, 
and  that  fills  us  with  such  deep  joy  ?  Since  if  peace  is, 
*  as  Saint  Augustin,  with  the  brevity  of  truth,  declares  it 
to  be,  a  quiet  order,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  well-regu- 
lated tranquillity  in  whatever  order  demands,  —  then  what 
we  now  witness  is  surely  its  true  and  faithful  image. 
For  while  these  hosts  of  stars,  arranged  and  divided  into 
their  several  bands,  shine  with  such  surpassing  splendor, 
and  while  each  one  of  their  multitude  inviolably  maintains 
its  separate  station,  neither  pressing  into  the  place  of  that 
next  to  it,  nor  disturbing  the  movements  of  any  other, 
nor  forgetting  its  own;  none  breaking  the  eternal  and 
holy  law  God  has  imposed  on  it ;  but  all  rather  bound  ia 
one  brotherhood,  ministering  one  to  another,  and  reflect- 
ing their  light  one  to  another,. — they  do  surely  show  forth 
a  mutual  love,  and,  as  it  were,  a  mutual  reverence,  temper- 
ing each  other's  brightness  and  strength  into  a  peaceM 
unity  and  power,  whereby  all  their  difflsrent  influences  are 
Combined  into  one  holy  and  mighty  harmony,  universal  and 
everlasting.    And  therefore  may  it  be  most  truly  said,  not 

u  This  sermon  is  in  Book  Firat  of  the  treatise.    Obras,  Tom.  in.  pp.  160-214. 
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only  that  they  do  all  form  a  &ir  and  perfect  model  6f 
peace,  but  that  they  all  set  forth  and  announce,  in  dear 
and  gracious  words,  what  excellent  things  peace  contains 
within  hereelf,  knd  carries  abroad  whithersoever  her  power 
extends."" 

The  eloquent  treatise  on  the  Names  of  Christ  was  not, 
however,  the  most  popular  of  the  prose  works  of  Lu]s*de 
His  Perftcta  Loou.  This  distinction  belongs  to  his  "Perfecta 
<^»*^  Oasada,"  or  Perfect  Wife  ;  a  treatise  which  he 
composed,  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  some  portions 
of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  for  the  use  of  a  lady  newly  mar- 
ried, and  which  was  first  published  in  1583.**  But  it  is 
not  necessary  specially  to  notice  either  this  work,  or  his 
Exposition  of  Job,  in  two  volumes,  accompanied  with  a 
poetical  version,«which  he  began  in  prison  for  his  own 
consolation,  and  finished  the  year  of  his  death,  but  which 
none  ventured  to  publish  till  lTt9.^^  Both  are  marked 
with  the  same  humble  faith,  the  same  strong  enthusiasm, 
and  the  same  elaborate,  rich  eloquence,  that  appear,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  work  on  the  Names  of  Christ ;  though 
perhaps  the  last,  which  received  the  carefhl  corrections  of 
its  author's  matured  genius,  has  a  serious  and  settled 
power  greater  than  he  has  shown  anywhere  else.  But 
the  characteristics  of  his  prose  compositions — even  those 
which  from  their  nature  are  the  most  strictly  didactic  — 
are  the  same  everywhere  ;  and  the  rich  language  and 
imagery  of  the  passage  already  cited  afford  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  style  towards  which  he  constantly  directed 
his  efforts. 

Luis  de  Leon's  health  never  recovered  from  the  shock 
it  suffered  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition.  He  lived, 
indeed,  nearly  fourteen  years  after  his  release;  but  most 
His  later  of  his  works,  whether  in  Castilian  or  in  Latin, 
worka.  were  written  before  bis  imprisonment  or  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  while  those  he  undertook  afterwards, 
like  his  account  of  Santa  Teresa  and  some  others,  were 

u  Obras,  Tom.  m.  pp.  842,  848.    This       u  ibid.,  Tom.  TV. 
beautiful  passage  may  well  be  compared  to       l^  Ibid.,  Tom.  I.  and  n. 
his  more  beautiful  ode,  entitled  "Noche 
Serena,''  to  which  it  has  an  obTloos  resem- 
blance. 
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ney^  finished.  His  life  was  always,  from  choice,  very 
retired,  and  his  austere  manners  were  announced  by  his 
habitual  reserve  and  sil^ice.  In  a  letter  that  he  sent 
with  his  poems  to  his  Mend  Puertocarrero,  a  statesman  at 
the  court  of  Philip  the  Second  and  a  member  of  the  princi- 
pal council  of  the  Inquisition,  he  says,  that,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Old  Gasdle,  where  he  had  lived  from  his  youth, 
he  could  hardly  claim  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  ten 
persons."  Still  he  was  extensively  known,  and  was  held 
in  great  honor.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  especially, 
his  talents  and  sufferings,  his  religious  patience  and  his 
sincere  faith,  had  consecrated  him  in  the  eyes  alike  of 
his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Nothing  relating  to  the 
monastic  brotherhood  of  which  he  was  a  member,  or  to* 
the  University  where  he  taught,  was  imdertaken  without 
his  concurrence  and  support ;  and  when  he  died, 
in  1591,  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  a  constantly 
increasing  influence,  having  just  been  chosen  'tiie  head  of 
his  Order,  and  being  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  new 
regulations  for  its  reform." 

But,  besides  the  character  in  which  we  have  thus  &r 
considered  him,  Luis  de  Leon  was  a  poet,  and  a  poet  of 
no  common  genius.  He  seems,  it  is  true,  to  have  LuisdeLeon 
been  little  conscious,  or,  at  least,  little  careful,  of  »»»poet. 
his-  poetical  talent ;  for  he  made  hardly  an  effort  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  never  took  pains  to  print  anything,  in  order 
to  prove  its  existence  to  the  world.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
showed  more  deference  than  was  due  to  the  opinion  of 
many  persons  of  his  time,  who  thought  poetry  an  occupa- 
tion not  becoming  one  in  his  position ;  for,  in  the  prefa- 
tory notice  to  his  sacred  odes,  he  says,  in  a  deprecating 


u  Obnui,  Tom,  VI.  p.  2.  and  in  the  Prefitoe  to  a  collection  of  his 

V  The  best  materials  for  the  life  of  Luis  poetry,  published- at  Valencia  by  Mayans  y 

de  Leon,  down  to  the  end  of  his  trial  and  Siscar,  1761 ;  the  last  being  also  found  in 

imprisonment  in  1676,  are  contained  in  his  Mayans  y  Siscar,  ^  Cartas  de  Yarios  Auto- 

aooounts  of  himself  on  that  occasion  (Docu-  res  ^  (Valencia,  177S,  12mo,  Tom.  IT.  pp. 

mentos,  Tom.  X.  pp.  182,  267,  etc),  after  398,  etc.).    Pacheoo  adds  a  description  of 

which  a  good  deal  may  be  found  in  notices  his  person,  and  the  singular  fact,  not  else- 

of  hira  in  the  curious  MS.  of  Pacheco,  pub-  where   noticed,  that  he  amused   himself 

Ilshed,  Semanarlo  Pintoresco,  1844,  p.  874;  with  the  art  of  painting,  and  iuooeeded  lia 

—  those  in  N.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nora,  ad  verb. ;  his  own  pwtrait 

—  in  Bedano,  Pamaso  Espiwol,  Tom.  V . ; 
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tone,  ''  Let  none  regard  verse  as  anything  new  and  un- 
worthy to  be  applied  to  Scriptural  subjects,  for  it  is  rather 
appropriate  to  them ;  and  so  old  is  it  in  this  application, 
that,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  to  the  present 
day,  men  of  great,  learning  and  holiness  have  thus  em- 
ployed it.  And  would  to  God  that  no  other  poetry  were 
ever  sounded  in  our  ears ;  that  only  these  sacred  tones 
were  sweet  to  us ;  that  none  else  were  heard  at  night  in 
the  streets  and  public  squares ;  that  the  child  might  still 
lisp  it,  the  retired  damsel  find  in  it  her  best  solace,  and 
the  industrious  tradesman  make  it  the  relief  of  his  toil  1 
But  the  Christian  name  is  now  sunk  to  such  immodest  and 
reckless  degradation,  that  we  set  our  sins  to  music,  and, 
not  content  with  indulging  them  in  secret,  shout  them  joy- 
fully forth  to  all  who  will  listen." 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  own  feelings  on  the 
suitableness  of  such  an  occupation  to  his  profession,  it  is 
certain  that,  while  most  oV  the  poems  he  has  left  us  were 
written  in  his  youth,  they  were  not  collected  by  him  till 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  then  only  to  please  a  per- 
sonal friend,  who  never  thought  of  publishing  them ;  so 
that  they  were  not  printed  at  all  till  forty  years  after  his 
death,  when  Quevedo  gave  them  to  the  public,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  help  to  reform  the  corrupted  taste  of  the 
age.  But  from  this  time  they  have  gone  through  many 
editions,  though  still  they  never  appeared  properly  col- 
lated and  arranged  till  1816.^^ 

They  are,  however,  of  great  value.  They  consist  of 
versionp  of  all  the  Eclogues  and  two  of  the  Georgics  of 
His  poetical  Virgil*  about  thirty  Odes  of  Horace,  about  forty 
translations.  Pgalms,  and  a  few  passages  from  the  Greek  and 
Italian  poets ;  all  executed  with  freedom  and  spirit,  and 
all  in  a  genuinely  Castilian  style.  His  translations,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  only  in  the  nature  of  exercises 
and  amusements.     But,  though  he  thus  acquired  great 

IT  iRie  poems  of  Luis  de  Leon  fill  the  last  Vol.  XXXVII.  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Aatores  ' 

volume  of  his  Woriis  j  but  there  are  several  Espanoles,  1855,  which  consists  of  all  his 

amoDg  them  that  are  probably  spurious,  poetical  works,  and  a  selection  of  his  works 

Per  centra^  a  few  more  translations  by  his  in  prose,  together  with  the  most  important 

haad,  and  especially  an  ode  to  a  religious  part  of  the  documents  oonoemii^  his  trial 

life, — Alavidareliglosa, — may  be  found  in  by  the  Inquisition. 
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facility  and  exactness  in  his  versification,  he  wrote  little. 
Bis  original  poems  fill  no  more  than  about  a  hundred  pages ; 
but  there  is  hardly  a  line  of  them  which  has  not  its  value ; 
and  the  whole,  when  taken  together,  are  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  Spanish  lyric  poetry.  They  are  chiefly  reli- 
gious, and  the  source  of  their  inspiration  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Luis  de  Leon  had  a  Hebrew  soul,  and  kindles  his 
enthusiasm  almost  always  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
Still  he  preserved  his  nationality  unimpaired.  Nearly  all 
the  best  of  his  poetical  compositions  are  odes  written  in 
the  old  Caslilian  measures,  with  a  classical  purity  and 
rigorous  finish  before  unknown  in  Spanish  poetry,  and 
hardly  attained  since  .^ 

This  is  eminently  the  case,  for  instance,  with  what  the. 
Spaniards  have  esteemed  the  best  of  his  poetical  works ; 
his  ode,  called  "  The  Prophecy  of  the  Tagus,''  Htoorigiiiai 
in  which  the  river-god  predicts  to  Roderic  the  p««»- 
Moorish  conquest  of  his  country,  as  the  result  of  that 
monarch's  violence  to  Cava,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
principal  nobles.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  Ode  of  Horace 
in  which  Nereus  rises  from  the  waves  and  predicts  the 
overthrow  of  Troy  to  Paris,  who,  under  circumstances 
not  entirely  dissimilar,  is  transporting  the  stolen  wife  of 
Menelaus  to  the  scene  of  the  £skted  conflict  between  the 
two  nations.  But  the  Ode  of  Luis  de  Leon  is  written  in 
the  old  Spanish  quintiUas,  his  favorite  measure,  and  is  as 
natural,  fresh,  and  flowing,  as  one  of  the  national  ballads.^ 

u  In  noticing  the  Hebrew  temperament  and  dedicated  to  Cardinal  RlclieUeii,  thea 

of  Lais  de  Leon,  I  am  reminded  of  one  of  the  all'powerful  minister  of  Lonia  XIIL 

his  contemporaries,  who  possessed  in  some  They  are  fall  of  the  bitter  and  sorrowAxl 

respects  a  kindred  spirit,  and  iHiose  fate  feelings  of  his  exile,  and  parts  of  them  aro 

was  even  more  strange  and  unhappy.    I  written,  not  only  with  tenderness,  but  in  a 

refer  to  Joan  Pinto  Delgado,  a  Portuguese  sweet  uid  pure  versiflcation.   The  Hebrew 

Jew,  who  lived  long  in  Spain,  embraced  the  spirit  of  the  auUior,  whose  proper  name  is 

Christian  religion,  was  reconverted  to  the  Moseh  Delgado,  breaks  through  constantly, 

fiiith  of  his  fathers,  fled  from  the  terrors  of  as  might  be  expected.   Barboea,  Biblioteca, 

the  Inquisition  to  Vranoe,  and  died  there  Tom.  IL  p.  722.    Amadcnr  de  los  Rios,  Jn- 

about  the  year  1690.    In  1627,  a  vcdume  of  dies  de  Espaiia,  Madrfd,  1848,  8vo,  p.  600. 

his  works,  containing  narrative  poems  on  i%  It  is  the  eleventh  of  Luis  de  Leon'a 

Queen  Esther  and  on  Buth,  free  versions  Odes,  and  may  well  bear  a  comparison  with 

from  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  in  the  that  of  Horace  (Ub.  I.  Oarm.  16)  which 

old  national  ^itUiUa»,  and  sonnets  and  suggested  it.    Horace  and  Yugil  were  evi- 

other  short  pieces,  generally  in  the  Italiaa  dently  his  Cftvorite  Latin  poets.    Whenhe 

manner,  was  published  at  Rouen  in  France,  was  immured  in  the  secret  cells  of  the  In* 
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Foreigners,  however,  lees  intereBted  in  what  i»  bo  pecu- 
liarly Spanish,  and  so  full  of  allusions  to  Spanish  Mstoxy, 
may  sometimes  prefer  the  serener  ode  *'  On  a  Life  oi  Re- 
tirement," that  "  On  Immortality,''  or  perhaps  the  stiU 
more  beautiful  one  "  On  the  Starry  Heavens ;  "  all  written 
with  the  same  purity  and  elevation  of  spirit,  and  all  in  the 
same  national  measure  and  manner. 

A  truer  specimen  of  his  prevalent  lyrical  tone,  and, 
indeed,  of  his  tone  in  much  else  of  what  he  wrote,  is  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  his  '*  Hymn  on  the  Ascension."  It  is 
both  very  original  and  very  natural  in  its  principal  idea> 
being  supposed  to  express  the  disappointed  feelings  of  the 
disciples  as  they  see  their  Master  passing  out  of  their 
sight  into  the  opening  heavens  above  them. 

And  dost  thou,  holy  Shepherd,  leaye 

Thine  unprotected  flock  alone. 
Here,  in  this  darksome  vale,  to  grieve, 

While  thou  ascend'st  thy  glorious  throne  ? 

O,  where  can  they  their  hopes  now  turn. 

Who  never  lived  but  on  thy  love  ? 
Where  rest  the  hearts  for  thee  that  bum, 

When  thou  art  lost  in  light  above  7 

How  shall  those  eyes  now  find  repose 

That  turn,  in  vain,  thy  smile  to  see  ? 
What  can  they  hear  save  mortal  woes. 

Who  lose  thy  voice's  melody  ? 

Aad  who  shall  lay  his  tranquil  hand 

Upon  the  troubled  ocean's  might? 
Who  hush  the  winds  by  his  command? 

Who  guide  us  through  this  starless  night! 

For  Thou  art  gone  !  —  that  cloud  so  bright. 

That  bears  thee  from  our  love  away. 
Springs  upward  through  the  dazzling  light. 

And  leaves  us  here  to  weep  and  pray  !  ^ 

qniflition,  and  eould  obMn  books  only  by  are  plenty  of  them," — hay  hartos.   Doca- 

special  written  petition  to  the  tribunal,  he  mentos,  Tom.  X.  p.  610. 

asked  for  a  single  copy  of  each  of  them  to  » It  is  in  quintiUM  in  the  original  j  but 

be  brought  to  him  ftom  his  own  cell,  add>  that  stansa,  I  think,  can  never,  in  English, 

ing,  withcharacteristio  simplicity,  <*  There  be  made  flowing  and  easy  as  it  is  in  je^an- 
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In  order,  however,  to  comprehend  aright  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  Luis  de  Leon,  we  must  study,  not  only  his 
lyrical  poetry,  but  much  of  his  prose  ;  for,  while  his  reli- 
gious odes  and  hymns,  beautiful  in  their  severe  exactness 
of  style,  rank  him  before  Klopstock  and  Fiiicaja,  his  prose, 
more  rich  and  no  less  idiomatic,  places  him  at  once  among 
the  greatest  masters  of  eloquence  in  his  native  Castilian.^ 


iflh.  I  have,  therefore,  used  in  this  trans- 
lati(Hi  a  fireedom  greater  than  I  have  gen- 
erally permitted  to  myaelf,  In  cnder  to 
approiKdi,  if  possible,  the  bold  outline  of 
the  original  thought.    It  begins  thus : 

T  dezH,  pastor  Mudto, 
Tu  gray  en  este  ralle  hondo  oictiro 
Con  soledad  7  lUinto, 
T  tn  romplendo  el  piuo 
Ayre,  te  tu  al  inmortal  Mguro  I 

Los  antes  blen  hadadoa, 
T  loa  afora  tiiites  7  afligidoa, 
A  tiia  pechos  criadoi, 
De  tf  deipoaaidos, 
A  do  conveitirin  ya  bob  lenttdot  f 

Olmw  de  Lois  de  Leon,  Madrid,  1816,  Ttau 
VI.pw4S. 

A  translation  of  Luis  de  Leon's  poems  by 
C.  B.  Sehlater  and  W.  Stoick,  HOnster,  1863, 

n.  S* 


is  vorth  reading  by  those  who  are  &miliar 
with  the  German.  The  version  of  this  ode 
is  at  p.  180,  and  is  in  the  measmre  of  Om 
original.  Another  similar  version  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Diepenbrock's  Geistlicher  BIu- 
menstraus,  1852,  p.  16t. 

>i  In  1837,  D.  Jos^  de  Castro  y  Orosoo 
produced  on  the  stage  at  Madrid  a  drama, 
enUtled  **  Vray  Luis  de  lioon/*  In  which  the 
hero,  whose  name  it  bears,  is  represented 
as  renouncing  the  world  and  entering  a 
cl<rister,  in  consequence  of  a  disappoint 
ment  in  love.  IHego  de  Mendoia  is  also 
one  of  the  princ^Md  personages  in  the  same 
drama,  which  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style, 
and  has  some  poetical  merit,  notwithBtan<^ 
ing  its  unhappy  subject  and  plot 
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• 

The  family  of  Cervantes  was  originally  Galician,  and, 
«t  the  time  of  his  birth,  not  only  numbered  five  hundred 
Family  of  years  of  uobiHty  and  public  service,  but  was 
Cerrantag.  gprea^  throughout  Spain,  and  had  been  extended 
to  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  America.^  The  Castilian 
branch,  which,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  became  connected 

1  M«D7  lives  of  CervanteB  hare  been  writ-  thoogh  .sometimes  corioos  matter }  but 
ten,  of  which  four  need  to  be  mentioned,  more  oomplete  than  any  life  that  had  pre- 
1.  That  of  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Siscar,  first  ceded  it.  4.  Vida  de  Miguel  de  Cervantes, 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Don  Quixote  in  eto.,  por  D.  Martin  Femandea  de  Nava|(- 
the  original  published  in  London  in  1738  rete^  published  by  the  Spanish  Academy 
(4  tom.  4to),  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  (Madrid,  1819,  8vo) }  —  the  best  of  all,  and 
Carteret,  and  aftenrards  to  several  other  indeed  one  of  the  most  judidoas  and  beat 
editi<Mui ;  a  work  of  learning,  and  the  first  arranged  biographical  works  that  have 
proper  attempt  to  collect  materials  for  a  lilb  been  puUished  in  any  country.  Navarrete 
of  Cervantes,  but  iU  arranged  and  ill  writ-  has  used  in  it,  with  great  effect,  many  new 
ten,  and  of  little  value  now,  except  for  documento ;  and  especially  the  large  col- 
some  of  ita  incidental  discussions.  2.  The  lection  of  i>apers  foun4  in  U^e  archives  of 
Life  of  Cervantes,  with  the  Analysis  of  his  the  Indies  at  Seville,  In  1808,  which  corn- 
Don  Quixote,  by  Vicente  de  las  Bios,  pre-  prehend  the  voluminous  Jn/omuieion  sent 
fixed  to  the  sumptuous  edition  of  Don  by  Cervantes  himself  in  1590,  to  Philip  11., 
Quixote  by  the  Spanish  Academy  (Mad-  when  asking  for  an  o£Blce  in  one  of  the 
rid,  1780,  4  tom.  fol.),  and  often  printed  American  colonies ; — a  mass  of  well-au- 
sinoe  } — better  written  than  the  preceding,  thenticafeed  certificates  and  depositions,  set- 
and  containing  some  new  facts,  but  with  ting  forth  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  tbs 
criticisms  ftill  of  pedantry  and  ot  extrav»»  author  oi  Don  Quixote,  flrom  the  time  he 
gant  eulogy.  3.  Noticias  para  la  Vida  de  entered  the  service  of  his  country,  in  1671 ; 
Miguel  de  Cervantes  Baavedra,  by  J.  Ant.  through  his  captivity  in  Algiers  •,  and,  in 
PeUicer,  first  printed  in  his  "Ensayo  de  fiict,  till  he  reached  the  Asoros  in.  1582. 
una  Biblioteca  de  Traductores,"  1778,  but  This  thorough  and  careful  life  is  skilfully 
much  enlarged  afterwards,  and  prefixed  to  abridged  by  L.  Yiardot,  in  his  French 
his  edition  of  Don  Quixote  (Madrid,  1797-  translation  of  Don  Quixote  (Paris,  .183«, 
1798,  6  torn.  8vo)  j  poorly  digested,  and  2  tom.  8vo),  and  forms  the  substance  of 
containing  a  great  deal  of  extraneous,  the  **Life  and  Writings  of  Miguel  de  Ger- 
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by  marriage  with  the  Saavedras,  seemS;  early  in  the  six- 
teenth, to  have  fallen  off  in  its  fortunes ;  and  we  know 
that  the  parents  of  Miguel,  who  has  given  to  the  race 
a  splendor  which  has  saved  its  old  nobility  from  oblivion, 
were  poor  inhabitants  of  AlcaM  de  Henares,  a  Date  of  hiB 
small  but  flourishing  city,  about  twenty  miles  ***'***• 
from  Madrid.  There  he  was  bom,  the  youngest  of  four 
children,  on  one  of  the  early  days  of  October,  164'!.* 

No  doubt,  he  received  his  early  education  in  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  then  in  the  flush  of  its  prosperity  and  fame 
fi'om  the  success  of  the  University  founded  there  by  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  about  fifty  years  before.  At  any  rate, 
hkfi  many  other  generous  spirits,  he  has  taken  p,ace  of  hia 
an  obvious  delight  in  recalling  the  days  of  his  ^^^^^ 
childhood  in  different  parts  of  his  works ;  as  in  his  Don 
Quixote,  where  he  alludes  to  the  burial  and  enchantments 
of  the  famous  Moor  Muzaraque  on  the  great  hill  of  Zo^ 
iema,^  just  as  he  had  probably  heard  them  in  spme  nursery 
Btory ;  and  in  his  prose  pastoral,  '/  Galatea,"  Where  he 
Arranges  the  scene  of  some  of  its  most  graceful  adven- 
tures *'  on  the  banks,"  as  he  fondly  calls  it,  "  of  the  famous 
Henares."*  But  concerning  his  youth  we  know  only 
what  he  incidentally  tells  us  himself; — that  he  gees  Lope  do 
"took  great  pleasure  in  attending  the  theatrical  ^*»«d»»°*- 
representations  of  Lope  de  Rueda ;  *  that  he  wrote  verses 
when  very  young ;  *  and  that  he  always  read  everything 


vantes  Saaredra,''  by  Thomas  Bosooe,  Lon-  dren  after  the  Saint  on  whose  fiestiyal  they 

don,  1839, 18mo.  were  bom,  and  as  the  fbast  of  St  Michael 

In  the  notice  which  follows  in  tiie  text,  I  was  but  recently  passed  when  he  was  bap- 
have  relied  for  my  facts  on  the  work  of  ttzed. 

Navarrete,  wheneyer  no  other  authority  is  *  Don  Quixote,  Parte.  I.  o.  20. 

referred  to  j  but  in  the  literary  criticisms  ^  **  En  las  riberas  del  fiunoso  Henares.** 

Kavarrete  can  hardly  aflford  aid,  for  he  (Galatea,  Madrid,  1784, 8yo,  Tom.  I.  p.  66.) 

hardly  indulges  himself  in  them  at  all.  Elsewhere,  he  speaks  of  "  nuestro  He- 

>  The  date  of  the  baptism  of  Cervantes  nares ;  **  the  ^famoso  Oompluto  *^  (p.  121)  $ 

is  Oct.  9, 1547 ',  and  as  it  is  the  practice  in  and  "  nuetttro  fresco  Henares,"  p.  108.' 

Che  Catholic  Church  to  perform  this  rite  »  Comedias,  Madrid,  1740,  4to,  Tom.  I., 

soon  after  birth,  we  may  assume,  with  suf-  Pr61ogo. 

flcient  iMTobability,  that  Cervantes  was  bom  «  Galatea,  Tom.  I.  p.  x.,  Pr61ogo ;  and  in 

on  that  very  day,  or  the  day  preceding,  the  well-known  fourth  chapter  of  Uie  "  VI- 

Bnt  Julius,  in  a  note  to  this  passage  in  his  age  al  Pamaso "  (Madrid,  1784,  8vo,  p. 

translation  of  this  history,  suggests  very  63),  he  says : 

Ingeniously  thatCervantes  may  have  been  j,^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^  ,^5  ^  ^  • 

bora  on- fit.  MichaePs  day,  September  29,  j>abB  de  U  sgradable  poeda, 

as  it  was  eommon  in  Spain  to  name  chil-  Y  en  elU  procurt  liempre  agiadails* 
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within  his  reach,  even^  as  it  should  seem,  the  torn  scraps 
of  paper  he  picked  up  in  the  public  streete/ 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  pursued  his  studies  in 
part  at  Madrid,  and  there  is  some  probability,  notwithstand- 
ing the  poverty  of  his  family,  that  he  passed  two  years  at 
His  school-  the  University  of  Salamanca.  But  what  is  cer- 
^^^  tain  is,  that  he  obtained  a  public  and  decisive 

mark  of  respect,  before  he  was  twenty-two  years  old, 
from  one  of  his  teachers ;  for^  in  1569,  Lope  de  Hoyos 
published,  by  authority,  on  the  death  of  the  unhappy  Isa^ 
belle  de  Valois,  wife  of  Philip  the  Second,  a  volume  of 
verse,  in  which,  among  other  contributions  of  his  pupils, 
are  six  short  poems  by  Cervantes,  whom  he  calls  ^is 
"dear  and  well-beloved  disciple."  This  was, -no  doubt, 
Cervantes^  first  appearance  in  print  as  an  author ;  and 
though  he  gives  in  it  little  proof  of  poetitjal  talent,  yet 
the  affectionate  words  of  his  master  by  which  his  verses 
were  accompanied,  and  the  circumstance  that  one  of  his 
elegies  was  written  in  the  name  of  the  whole  school,  show 
that  he  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  teacher  and  the  good- 
will of  his  fellow-students.® 

The  next  year,  1510,  we  find  him,  without  any  notice 
of  the  cause,  removed  from  all  his  eariy  connections,  and 
serving  at  Rome  as  chamberlain  in  the  house- 
hold of  Monsignor  A*iq[uaviva,  soon  afterwards 
a  cardinal ;  the  same  person  who  had  been  sent,  in  1568, 
on  a  special  mission  from  the  Pope  to  Philip  the  Second, 


T  •*  Gomto  8oy  aficionado  A  leer  aunque  Ceirantes  repeatedly  **  earo  d!8eipiiIo,>* 

Bean  loe  papeles  rotoe  de  las  eaUee,  Uerado  and  "  amado  discipulo  ;^  and  says  tbat 

desta  mi  nafcunl  inclinaoion,  tom^  un  car-  tbe  Elegy  is  written  "en  nombre  de  todo 

tapacio,*'  etc.,  he  says  (Don  Qolxote,  Parte  el  eatudio.^*  ISiese,  wiih  other  misoellane- 

I.  e.  9,  ed.  Olemencin,  Madrid,  1888,  4to,  ons  poems  of  Gervahtes,  are  ooUected  for 

Tom.  I.  p.  198X  when  giving  an  aoooont  of  the  first  time  in  the  flfst  Tolume  of  the 

his  taking  up  the  waste  paper  at  the  silk-  "  Biblioteca  de  Autores   Espanotes,**  by 

mercer's,  which,  as  he  pretends,  tamed  out  Aribau  (Madrid,  1846,  8to,  pp.  611^-020)  ; 

to  be  the  Life  of  Don  Quixote  in  Arabic.  and  prove  the  pleasant  rekitions  in  which 

8  The  verses  of  Cervantes  on  this  occa-  Cervantes  stood  with  some  of  the  principal 

sion  may  be  found  partly  in  Bios,  **  Prue-  poets  of  his  day,  such  as  Padilla,  Maldo- 

has  de  la  Yida  de  Cervantes,"  ed.  Acad-  nado,  Barros,  Yague  de  Salas,  Hernando 

emia,  Nos.  2-6,  and  partly  in  Navarrete,  de  Herr^ra,  etc.    Of  Hoyos  and  his  volume 

"Vida,  pp.  262,  263.    They  are  poor,  and  of  verses  curious  notices  may  be  found  in 

tbfi^aly  circumstance  that  makes  it  worth  the  "  Disertacion  Historico  Qeografico,  ec., 

whft  to  refer  to  them  is,  that  Hoyos,  who  de  Madrid,  por  B.  Juan  Ant  PelliQer,>* 

was  a  professor  of  elegant  literature,  calls  Madrid,  1803, 4to,  pp.  108,  sqq.  ^ 
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and  who,  as  he  seems  to  have  had  a  regard  for  literature* 
and  for  men  of  letters,  may,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  have 
taken  Cervantes  with  him  from  interest  in  his  talents. 
The  term  of  service  of  the  young  man  must,  however^ 
have  been  short.  Perhaps  he  was  too  much  of  a  Span- 
iard, and  had  too  proud  a  spirit,  to  remain  long  in  a  posi» 
tion  at  best  very  equivocal,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period 
when  the  world  was  full  of  solicitations  to  adventure  and 
military  glory. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  motive,  he  soon 
left  Borne  and  its 'court.  In  15*71,  the  Pope,  Philip  the 
Second,  and  the  state  of  Venice,  concluded  what  was 
called  a  **  Holy  League ''  against  the  Turks,  and  set  on 
foot  a  joint  armament,  commanded  by  the  chivalrous  Don 
John  of  Austria,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The 
'  temptations  of  such  a  romantic,  as  well  as  im«  jiQcomes  a 
posing,  expedition  against  the  ancient  oppressor  ■<>i^«^- 
of  whatever  was  Spanish,  and  the  formidable  enemy  of  all 
Christendom,  were  more  than  Cervantes,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  could  resist ;  and  the  next  thing  we  hear  o( 
him  is,  that  he  had  volunteered  in  it  as  a  common  soldier. 
For,  as  he  says  in  a  work  written  just  before  his  death,  he 
had  always  observed  "that  none  make  better  soldiers 
than  those  who  are  transplanted  from  the  region  of  letters 
to  the  fields  of  war,  and  that  never  scholar  became  soldier 
that  was  not  a  good  and  brave  one.  '^  ^  Animated  with 
this  spirit,  he  entered  the  service  of  his  country  among 
the  troops  with  which  Spain  then  filled  a  large  part  of 
Italy,  and  continued  in  it  till  he  was  honorably  discharged, 
in  1615. 

During  these  four  or  five  years  he  learned  many  of  the 
hardest  lessons  of  life.     He  was  present  in  the  sea-fight 
of  Lepanto,  October  7, 1611,  and,  though  suffer- 
ing  at  the  time  under  a  fever,  insisted  on  bear-  the  batue  of 
ing  his  part  in  that  great  battle,  which  first     '^^^'   ■ 
decisively  arrested  the  intrusion  of  the  Turkgf  into  the 

*  <*  Vo  iiaj  BMijofM  aoldados,  qoe  lo8  que  por  estaremo,'*  etc.    Pen&ei  j  SigismandBi 

•e  inuplaiiton  de  la  tierra  de  lo8  eitadlos  lib.  lU.  e.  10,  Madrid,  1803,  8to,  Tom.  n. 

%a  loB  campoB  de  la  guerra  }  ningono  tallA  p.  128. 
de  eetndianle  para  soldado,  que  no  lo  fueae 
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West  of  Europe.  The  galley  in  which  he  served  was  in 
the  thickest  of  the  contest,  and  that  he  did  his  duty  to 
bis  country  and  to  Christendom  he  carried  proud  and  pain- 
ful proof  to  his  grave ;  for,  besides  two  other  wounds,  he 
received  one  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  left 
hand  and  arm  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  With  the  other 
suffiBrers  in  the  fight,  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Mes- 
sina, where  he  remained  till  April,  15*72  ;  and  then,  under 
Marco  Antonio  Colonna,  went  on  the  expedition  to  the 
Levant,  to  which  he  alludes  with  so  much  satisfaction 
in  his  dedication  of  the  ''  Galatea,"  and  which  he  has 
BO  well  described  in  the  story  of  the  Captive,  ii^  Don 
Quixote. 

The  next  year,  15*73,  he  was  in  the  affair  of  the  Goleta 
at  Tunis,  under  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  afterwards,  with 
the  regiment  to  which  he  was  attached,^  returned  to 
^^  Sicily  and  Italy,  many  parts  of  which,  in  different 
journeys  or  expeditions,  he  seems  to  have  vis- 
ited, remaining  at  one  time  in  Naples  above  a  year.^  This 
period  of  his  life,  however,  though  marked  with  much 
suffering,  seems  never  to  have  been  regarded  by  him  with 
regret.  On  the  contrary,  above  forty  years  afterward, 
with  a  generous  pride  in  what  he  had  undergone,  he 
declared  that,  if  the  alternative  were  again  offered  him, 
he  should  account  his  wounds  a  cheap  exchange  for  the 
glory  of  having  been  present  in  that  great  enterprise.^ 

P  The  regUnent  in  which  he  seired  was  Bubseqaeiitly  continued  in  the  nine  gpitii 

one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  armies  of  1)7  Luis  de  Bavia  and  others. 

Philip  n.    It  was  the  "Tercio  de  Flandes,**  u  All  his  works  contain  allusions  to  the 

and  at  the  head  of  it  wm  Lope  de  Figueroa,  experiences  of  his  lif)^,  and  especiaOy  to 

who  acts  a  distinguished  part  in  two  of  the  his  travels.  «When  he  sees  Naples  in  his 

plays  of  Oalderon,  — "  Amar  despues  de  la  imaginary  Viage  del  Pamaso  (c.  8,  p.  126), 

BInerte,**  and  ^<E1  Alcalde  de  Zalamea."  he  exclaims, 

Cenrantes   probably  Joined  this  fiAvorlte  «....«     ^, 

regiment  again,  when,  as  we  shall  see,  he  ?**  ^"^f?  **  ^^^^  ^?'*^1^ 
engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Portugal  in 

1681,  whither  we  know  not  only  that  he  "**Biahoramepropusieran  yfeoUitaran 

went  that  year,  but  that  the  Flanders  regi-  un   Imposible,"  says  Cenrantes,  in  reply 

ment  went  also.  OftheaflUrof  theOoletaat  to  the  coarse  personalities  of  Aydlanedai 

Tunis  a  spirited  account  is  given  in  a  little  "  quisiera  &ntes  haber  me  hallado  en  aquel- 

tract  in  the  Blblioteca  de  Autores  Espa-  la  fiaocion  prodigiosa,  que  sano  ahora  de 

noles  (Tom.  XXI.  1862,  pp.  461-468),  by  mis  heridaa,  sin  haberme  hallado  en  ella.** 

Gonialo  de  Illesoas  {-— the  same  person  PrMogo  4  Don  Quixote,  Parte  Segunda, 

who  published,  in  1674,  the  beginning  of  a  1616. 
very  dull  Pontifical  History,  which  was 
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Wlien  he  was  discharged,  in  15*75,  he  took  with  him 
letters  from  the  Duke  of  Sesa  and  Don  John,  commending 
him  earnestly  to  the  king,  and  embarked  for  Spain.  But 
on  the  26th  of  September  he  was  captured^ 
and  earned  into  Algiers,  where  he  passed  five  his  rafcnm 
years  yet  more  disastrous  and  more  full  of  ad-  ^"'^ 
venture  than  the  five  preceding.  He  served  successively 
three  cruel  masters,  —  a  Greek  and  a  Venetian,  both  ren- 
egadoes,  and  the  Dey,  or  King,  himself;  the  first  two  toi^ 
menting  him  with-  that  peculiar  hatred  i^ainst  Christians 
which  naturally  belonged  to  persons  who,  from  unworthy 
motives,  had  joined  themselves  to  the  enemies  of  all 
Christendom ;  and  the  last,  the  Dey,  claiming  him  for  his 
slave,  and  treating  him  with  great  severity,  because  he 
had  fied  from  his  master  and  become  formidable  by  a 
series  of  efforts  to  obtain  liberty  for  himself  and  his 
fellowrcaptives. 

Indeed,  it  is  plain  that  the  spirit  of  Cervantes,  so  far 
from  having  been  broken  by  his  cruel  captivity,  had  been 
only  raised  and  strengthened  by  it.  On  one  ^^ 
occasion  he  attempted  to  escape  by  land  to  aiaT«  in  ai- 
Oran,  a  Spanish  settlement  on  the  coast,  but  '^"' 
was  deserted  by  his  guide  and  compelled  to  return.  On 
another,  he  secreted  thirteen  fellow-sufferers  in  a  cave  on 
the  sea-shore,  where,  at  the  constant  risk  of  his  own  life, 
he  provided  daring  many  weeks  for  their  daily  wants; 
while  waiting  for  rescue  by  sea ;  but  at  last,  after  he  had 
joined  them,  was  basely  betrayed,  and  then  nobly  took  the 
whole  punishment  of  the  conspiracy  on  himself.  Once 
he  sent  for  help  to  break  forth  by  violence,  and  his  letter 
was  intercepted  ;  and  once  he  had  matured  a  scheme  for 
being  rescued,  with  sixty  of  his  countrymen,  —  a  scheme 
of  which,  when  it  was  defeated  by  treachery,  he  again 
announced  himself  as  the  only  author  and  the  willing 
victim.  And  finally,  he  had  a  grand  project  for  the  insur- 
rection of  all  the  Christian  slaves  in  Algiers,  which  was> 
perhaps,  not  unlikely  to  succeed,  as  their  number  was 
full  twenty-five  thousand,  and  which  was  certainly  so 

M  T^  Algertne  captor,  Arnante,  flguTCB   Bomancero  OenenJ,  Tom.  I.  pp.  x!t.  and 
In  the  ballads  of  the  time.    See  Duran,   14t. 
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nlarming  to  the  Dey,  that  he  declared  that,  "  If  he  could 
but  keep  that  lame  Spaniard  well  guarded,  he  &hould  con" 
Bider  his  capital,  his  slaves,  and  his  galleys  safe."  ^*  On 
each  of  these  occasions,  s^rere,  but  not  degrading,^  pun- 
ishments were  inflicted  upon  him.  Four  times  he  expected 
instant  death  in  the  awful  form  of  impalement  or  of  fire  ; 
and  t^e  last  time  a  rope  was  absolutely  put  about  his 
neck,  in  the  vain  hope  of  extorting  from  a  spirit  so  lofty 
the  names  of  his  accomplices.  ^ 

At  last,  the  moment  of  release  came.  His  elder  brother, 
who  was  captured  with  him,  had  been  ransomed  three 
His  release  3^^™  before ;  and  now  his  widowed  mother  was 
and  poYerty.  obliged  to  sacrifice,  for  her  younger  son's  free- 
dom, all  the  pittance  that  remained  to  her  in  the  world, 
including  the  dowry  of  her  daughters.  But  even  this  was 
not  enough ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  poor  five  hundred 
crowns  that  were  demanded  as  the  price  of  his  liberty 
was  made  up  partly  by  small  borrowings,  and  partly  by 
the  contributions  of  religious  charity.**    In  this  way  he 

14  One  of  tb.e  tMst  frmfcworihy  and  enri*  tare  in  tiie  sisrieenCh  and  seTenteenth  oea- 

oas  sottNes  for  this  part  of  the  liflB  of  Cer-  tariieB,  which  so  often  refer  to  the  Moarp 

vantes  is  **  La  Historia  y  Topografia  de  and  their  Christian  slaves  on  the  ooasts  of 

Aigel,"  |»r  D.  Diego  de  Haedo  (YaUado-  Barbary. 

lid,  1812,  folio),  in  which  Oerrantes  is  often  u  With  tme  Bpaoiflh  pride,  Cervantes, 

mentioned,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  when  alluding  to  himself  in  the  story  of 

ovwlooked  in  all  inqtdries  relating  t«  him,  Uie  Captive  (p<m  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  40), 

till  Sanniento  stombled  upon  it,  in  1752.  says  of  the  Dey, "  Solo  lilxr6  Men  ooo  «1  nn 

Xt  is  in  this  work  that  occur  the  words  soldado  Espaiiol  llamado  tal  de  Saavedra, 

eited  in  the  teact,  and  which  iMrove  how  alqualoonhaberheehocosasquequedar&n 

formidable  Cervantes  had  become  to  the  «n  la  m«nocia  de  aqneUas  gentes  par  mu- 

Dey, — **Decia  Asan  Baji,  Bey  de  Argel,  chos  anos,  y  todos  por  alcansar  libertad, 

que  como  el  tnviese  guardado  al  estropeado  januu  U  effd  jmi/o,  ni  se  lo  mand6  dar,  ni  le 

Espaool  tenia  seguros  bus  cristiaBos,  sua  dixo  mala  palabia,  y  por  la  menxnr  oosa  de 

bazeles  y  aun  toda  la  ciudad.'*    (f.  186.)  mnchas  que  hiso,temiamos  todos  que  habia 

And  Just  before  this,  referring  to  the  bold  de  ser  empaiado,  y  aai  lo  temid  il  mas  de 

prelect  of  Cervantea  to  take  the  dtj  by  an  una  v«x." 

insurrection  of  the  slaves,  Haedo   sajrs,  i<>  A  beautiful  tribute  is  paid  by  Cervantes, 

*<  T  si  i  su  animo,  industria,  y  trasas,  cor-  in  liis  tale  of  the  "  Espanoia  Inglesa  " 

rtepondiera  la  ventnra,  hoi  fliera  el  dia,  (Novelas,  Madrid,  1788,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  pp. 

que  Argel  (Uera  de  cristianos  *,  pqrque  no  358,  359),  to  the  seal  and  disinterestedness 

aspiraban  k  menos  bus  Intentos.'*  All  this,  of  the  poor  priests  and  monks,  who  went, 

it  should  be  recdleoled,  was  published  four  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  Al- 

years  befbre  Cervantes*  death.    The  whole  giers  to  redeem  the  Christians,  and  one  ci 

book,  including  not  only  the  history,  but  whom  remained  there,  giving  his  person  in 

the  di^gues  at  the  end  on  the  sufferings  pledge  tar  fimr  thouand  ducats  which  he 

and  martyrdom  of  the  Christians  in  Al-  had  borrowed  to  send  home  captives.    Of 

^  giers,  is  very  curious,  and  often  throws  a  father  Juan  Oil,  who  efliected  the  redemp- 

strong  light  om  passages  of  Spanish  litera^  tion  of  Cervantes  himself  from  slaveryi 
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was  ransomed  qb  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1580,  just 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  embarked  with  his  master, 
the  Dey,  for  Constantinople,  whence  his  rescue  would  have 
been  aHl  but  hopeless.  A  short  time  afterward  he  le£t 
Algiers,  where  we  have  abundant  proof  that,  by  his  disin- 
terestedness, his  courage,  and  his  fidelity,  he  had,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  gained  the  affection  and  respect  of 
the  multitude  of  Christian  captives  with  which  that  city 
of  anathemas  was  then  crowded.^ 

But,  though  he  was  thus  restored  to  his  home  and  his 
countiy,  and  though  his  first  feelings  may  have  been  as 
fresh  and  happy  as  those  he  has  so  eloquently  expressed 
more  than  once  when  speakingof  the  joys  of  freedom^"  siaSl 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  returned  after  an  absence 
of  ten  years,  beginning  at  a  period  of  life  .when  he  could 
hardly  have  taken  rootin  society,  or  made  for  himself,  amidst 
its  struggling  interests,  a  place  which  would  not  be  filled 
almost  as  soon  as  he  left  it.  His  father  was  dead.  HitdcMiato 
His  &mily,  poor  before,  had  been  reduced  to  a  «»di^n- 
still  more  bitter  poyerty  by  his  own  ransom  and  that  of 
bis  brother.  He  was  unfriended  and  -unknown,  and  must 
have  suffered  naturally  and  deeply  from  a  sort  of  grief  and 
disappointment  which  he  had  felt  neither  as  a  soldier  nor 

Oenrantes  Bpea](S  expcea^y,  in  his  **  Trato  great  kindliness  and  generosity  of  dlspo- 

de  Argel,"  as  sition ;  but  he  nerer  overcame  a  strong 

feeling  <rf  hatred  against  the  Moors,  inher- 

Vn  frsyle  Trinltwio,  Chriftiaalfimo,  jj^  f^^^  ^^  ancestors  and  exasperated  by 

Amigo  de  hacer  bien  7  conocido.  . .  ^_,.        ««.•    ji.  n  i 

For^««ha«MootnTe>«netatietm  his  own  captivity.    This  feeUng  appears  in 

Beieatando  Christianoi ;  7  did  ezemplo  ^oth  his  plays,  written  at  distant  periods, 

De  una  gran  Christiandad  7  gran  prudencia ;—  on  the  subject  of  his  life  in  Algiers ;  in  the 

8u  Bombte  ea  Fray  Juan  GiL  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the  second  part  of 

Jornada  V.  Don  Quixote  ;  ^  elsewhere.    But  except 

A  Mar  of  the  bleaied  Trinity,  this,  and  an  occasional  touch    of  satire 

i?^^ilS;'^"!J,"""'K^'***''"^l;!  *"*"**  against  duennas,-hi  which  Quevedo  and 

Of  aU  good  chaiitiei,  who  once  before  ,    .    ,t  ,      ^    «  •  ^ 

Came  to  Algiers  to  ranaom  Chriitlan  ilavea,  ^^»^  ^eles  de  Guevara  are  as  severe  as  he 

And  gave  example  in  himself,  and  proof  is,  —  and  a  little  bitterness  about  private 

Qfamoetwise  and  Christian  flUthftUnen.  chaplains  that  exercised  a  cunning  influ- 

fib  name  it  Friar  Juan  QU.  gnce  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  I  know 

Haedo  gives  a  similar  account  of  ITriar  nothing,  in  aU  his  works,  to  impeach  his 

Joan  Gil  in  his  »*TDpografia  de  Argel"  universal  good-nature.    See  Don  Quixote, 

(1612,  ff.  144,  sqq.).    Indeed,  not  a  few  of  ed.  Clemencin,  Vol.  V.  p.  260,  note,  and  p. 

the  ^padres  de  la  limosna,''  as  they  were  138,  note. 

called,  appear  to  great  advantage  in  this       ^®  *'or  a  beautlAil  passage  on  Liberty,  see 

ifltecesting  work,  and,  no  doubt,deserved  all  Don  Quixote,  Parte  U.,  opening  of  chapter 

the  reverence  they  received.  68* 

^  Cervantes  was  evidently  a  person  of 

n.  9 
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a^  a  dave.  It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  he  should 
have  entered  ai^w  into  the  serriee  of  his  country,  — join- 
ing his  brother^  probably  in  the  same  regiment  to  which 
he  had  formerly  belonged,  and  which  was  now  sent  to 
maintain  the  Spanish  authority  in  the  newly-acquired  king^ 
dom  of  Portugal.  How  long  he  remained  there  is  not  cer- 
.  tain.  But  he  was  at  Lisbon,  and  went,  under  tha 
^tbon  and  Marquis  of  Santa  Gruz,  in  the  expedition  of  1581, 
'^'^'  as  well  as  in  the  more  important  one  of  the  year 
following,  to  reduce  the  Azores,  which  still  held  out  against 
the  arms  of  Philip  the  Second.  From  this  period/  there*- 
fore,  we  are  to  date  the  full  knowledge  he  frequently 
.  ikhows  of  Portuguese  literature,  and  that  strong  love  for 
Portugal  which*  in  the  third  book  of  ''  Persiles  and  Sigis* 
munda,''  as.  wtoll  as  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  he  exhibita 
with  a  kindliness  and  generosity  remarkable  in  a  Spaniard 
af  any  age,  and  particularly  in  one  of  the  age  of  Philip 
the  Second.^® 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  circumstance  had  some  influ- 
ence on  the  first  direction  of  his  more  serious  efforts  as  an 
author,  which,  soon  after  his  return  to  Spaiu,  ended  in 
the  pastoral  romance  of  "Galatea.''  For  prose  pastoraia 
have  been  a  favorite  form  of  fiction  in  Portugal  from  the 
days  of  the  "  Menina  e  Moga ''  ^  down  to  our  own  times ; 
and  had  already  been  introduced  into  Spanish  literature 
by  George  of  Montemayor,  a  Portuguese  poet  of  reputa- 
tion, whose  "Diana  Enamorada''  and  the  continuation  of 
it  by  Gil  Polo  were^  as  we  know,  favorite  books  with 
Cervantes. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  Cervantes  now 
wrote  all  he  ever^published  of  his  Galatea,  which  was 
licensed  on  the  first  of  Februaiy,  1584,  and  printed  in' the 

18  « Well  doth  &e8|Huiiihliindthediflbi«nM  nardino  Bibeyro,  which  dates  firom  at)oat 

Imow  1600,  and  has  always  been  admired,  as  in- 

*Twizt  him  and  Lnriaa  ■!«▼•,  the  lowest  of  thft  deed  it  deserves  to  be.    It  gets  its  mine 

*  firom  the  two  words  with  which  it  beginfl^ 

an  opinion  which  Glillde  Harold  found  in  —  *'  Small  and  young ;  *'  a  quaint  circum« 

Spain  when  he  was  there,  and  could  have  stance,  showing    it^    extreme  popularltjf 

found  at  any  time  for  two  hundred  years  with  those  classes  that  were  little  in  tho 

before.  habit  of  referring  to  books  by  their  fonoal 

^  The  "  Menina  e  Mo^a  *'  is  the  grace-  titles, 
fill  Utile  fragment  of  a  prose  pastoral,  by  Ber- 
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December  following.  He  himself  calls  it  "An  Eclogne/*^ 
and  dedicates  it,  as  "  the  first  fruits  of  his  poor  genius/'^ 
to  the  son  of  that  Colonna  under  whose  standard 
he  had  served,  twelve  years  before,  in  the  Levant. 
It  is,  in  &ct,  a  prose  pastoral,  after  the  manner  of  Gil 
Polo's ;  and,  as  he  intimates  in  the  Preface,  **  its  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  are  many  of  them  such  only  in  their 
dress/' ^  Indeed,  it  has  always  been  understood  that 
Ckdatea,  the  heroine,  is  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  soon 
afterwards  married ;  that  he  himself  ib  Blioio,  the  hero*; 
and  that  sevcj^al  of  his  literary  friends,  especially  Luis 
Barahona  de  Soto,  whom  be  seems  always  to  have  ovep- 
rated  as  a  poet,  Francisco  de  Figueroa,  Pedro  Lainez,  anil 
some  otiiers,  are  disguised  under  the  names  of  Lauso, 
Tirsi,  Damon,  and  similar  pastoral  appellations.  At  any 
rate,  these  personages  of  his  fable  talk  with  so  much  grace 
and  learning,  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  apologize  tot 
their  too  elegant  discourse.** 

Like  other  works  of  the  same  sort,  the  Galatea  is 
founded  on  an  affectation  which  can  never  be  sucoessful  ^ 
and  which,  in  this  particular  instance,  from  the  unwise 
accumulation  and  involution  of  the  stories  in  its  fable, 
from  the  cocreeited  metaphysics  with  which  it  is  disfigured, 
and  from  the  poor  poetry  profusely  scattered  through  it, 
is  more  than  usually  unfortunate.  Perhaps  no  one  of  the 
many  pastoral  tales  produced  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  fistils  so  much  in  the  tone  it 
should  maintain.  Yet  there  are  trapes  both  of  Cervantes' 
experience  in  life,  and  of  his  talent,  in  different  parts  of 
it.  Some  of  the  tales,  like  that  of  Sileno*,  in  the  i^cond 
and  third  books,  are  interesting;  others,  like  Timbrio's 
capture  by  the  Moors,  in  the  fifth  book,  remind  us  of  his 
own  adventures  and  sufferings ;  while  yet  one,  at  least,  . 
that  of  Bosaura  and  Grisaldo,  in  the  fourth  book,  is  quite 
emancipated  from  pastoral  conceits  and  fancies.     In  all 

n  "  Estu  primicUkB  de  mi  oorto  ingenio."  reoen  de  ingenlof  enlare  UbroB  j  tea  aolaa 

Dedicatoria.    Seyen  editions  at  the  Qalatea  criadoe  que  no  de  aquelloa  que  entre  pagi* 

were  published  as  early  as  1618.  ns  cabanas  son  crecidos.'*  (libro  IT.  Tomo 

It «  Machos  de  las  disfraaados  pastores  n.  p.  90.)    This  wa»  intended,  no  doubt,  at 

della  to  eran  solo  en  el  hibito.**  the  same  time,  «9  a  oompUnent  to  f  ign^ 

9  "  OujM  rasones  y  argumentof  mas  pa-  roa,  etc. 
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Ve  have  passages  marked  with  his  rich  and  flowing  style, 
though  never,  perhaps,  with  what  is  most  peculiar  to  his 
genius.  The  inartificial  texture  of  the  whole,  and  the 
confusion  of  Christianity  and  mythology,  almost  inevitable 
in  such  a  work,  are  its  most  obvious  defects  ;  though 
nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  incongruous  than  the  represent- 
ation of  that  sturdy  old  soldier  and  formal  statesman, 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  as  a  lately  deceased  shepherd.^ 

But,  when  speaking  thus  slightingly  of  the  Galatea, 
we  ought  to  remember  that,  though  it  extends  to  two 
volumes,  it  is  unfinished,  and  that  passages  which  now 
seem  out  of  proportion  or  unintelligible  might  have  their 
meaning,  and  might  be  found  appropriate,  if  the  second 
part,  which  Cervantes  had  perhaps  written,  and  which  he 
•continued  to  talk  of  publishing  till  a  few  days  before  his 
death,^  had  ever  appeared.  And  certainly,  as  we  make 
up  our  judgment  on  its  merits,  we  are  bound  to  bear  in 
mind  his  own  touching  words,  when  he  represents  it  as 
found  by  the  barber  and  curate  in  Don  Quixote's  library.* 
*' '  But  what  book  is  the  next  one  ? '  said  the  curate. — "The 
Galatea  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes,'  replied  the  barber.  — 
*  This  Cervantes,'  said  the  curate, '  has  been  a  great  friend 
of  mine  these  many  years ;  and  I  know  that  he  is  more 
skilled  in  sorrows  than  in  verse.  His  book  is  not  without 
happiness  in  the  invention  ;  it  proposes  something,  but 
finishes  nothing.  So  we  must  wait  for  the  second  part, 
which  he  promises ;  for  perhaps  he  will  then  obtain  the 
favor  that  is  now  denied  him  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  my 
good  gossip,  keep  it  locked  up  at  home.'  " 

If  the  story  be  true  that  he  wrote  the  Galatea  to  win 


s*  The  chief  acton  in  the  Galatea  visit  Gessner  was  so  popular,  was  frequently  re- 

tlie  tomb  of  Mendosa,  in  the  si^cth  book,  printed.    In  this  form  it  is  by  no  means 

tinder  the  guidance  of  a  wise  and  gentle  without  graoe.    Certainly  the  attempt  of 

Christian  priest  j  and  when  there,  Calliope  FIcnrian  Is  more  soooessfU  than  a  similar 

strangely  appears  to  them  and  pronounces  one  made  by  Don  Gandido  Maria  de  Tri- 

a  tedious  poetical  eulogium  on  a  vast  num-  gueros,  who  followed  and  vaed  him  in  Los 

ber  of  the  contemporary  Spanish  poets,  Enamorados  o  Galatea,  ec.,  Madrid,  1798. 

most  of  whom  are  now  forgotten.    The  *  In  the  Dedication  to  ^*  Persiles  y  Sigis- 

Galatea  was  abridged  by  Vlorian,  at  the  munda,"  1616,  April  19th,  only  four  days 

end  of  the  eighteentti  century,  and  repro-  before  his  death, 

duoed,  with  an  appropriate  conclusion,  in  ^  Parte  Primera,  cap.  6. 
a  prose  pastoral,  which,  in  the  days  when 
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the  favor  of  his  lady,  his  success  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  he  was  less  interested  to  finish  it ;  for,  almost 
immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  part,  He  ia  mw- 
he  was  married,  December  12th,  1684,  to  a  lady  "^d. 
of  a  good  family  in  Esquivias,  a  village  near  Mad.rid.^ 
The  pecuniary  arrangements  consequent  on  the  marriage, 
which  have  been  published,^^  show  that  both  parties  were 
poor;  and  the  Galatea  intimates  that  Cervantes  had  a 
formidable  Portuguese  rival,  who  was,  at  one  time,  nearly 
successful  in  winning  his  bride .®  But,  whether  th^  course 
of  his  love  ran  smooth  before  marriage  or  not,  his  wedded 
life,  for  above  thirty  years,  seems  to  have  been  happy ; 
and  his  widow,  at  her  death,  desired  to  be  buried  by  his 
side. 

In  order  to  support  his  family,  he  probably  lived  much 
at  Madrid,  where  we  know  he  was  familiar  with  several 
contemporary  poets,  such  as  Juan  Bufo,  Pedro  de  Hciivei 
Padilla,  and  others,  whom,  with  his  inherent  good-  »t Madrid, 
nature,  he  praises  constantly  in  his  later  works,  and  often 
unreasonably.  From  the  same  motive,  too,  and  perhaps 
partly  in  consequence  of  these  intimacies,  he  now  under- 
took to  gain  some  portion  of  his  subsistence  by  authorship, 
turning  away  from  the  life  of  adventure  to  which  he  had 
earlier  been  attracted. 

His  first  efforts  in  this  way  were  for  the  stage,  which 
naturally  presented  strong  inducements  for  one  who  was 
early  fond  of  dramatic  representations,  and  who  He  writes  ibr 
was  now  in  serious  want  of  such  immediate  **^®  "'^k®- 
-profit  as  the  theatre  sometimes  yields.  The  drama,  how- 
ever, in  the  time  of  Cervantes,  was  rude  and  unformed. 
He  tells  us,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed its  beginnings  in  the  time  of  Lope  de  Bueda  and 


^  He  ttUndeS)  I  think,  but  twice  in  all  yantes,  prefixed   to   his  edition  of  Don 

his  works  to  Bsquivias  $  and  both  times  it  Quisote  ^l^om.  I.  p.  oot.)«    There  seesos  to 

is  to  praise  its  wines.    The  first  is  in  the  haye  been  an  earlier  connection  between 

''Cueva  de  Salamanca"  (Gomedias,  1749,  the  family  of  Cervantes  and  that  «f  his 

Tom.  II.  p.  313),  and  the  last  is  in* the  bride*,    for  the  lady^s  mother  had  been 

Pr6Iogo  to  ^'BersilesySigismunda,"  though  named  executrix  of  his  fether^s  will,  who 

in  the  latter  he  speaks  also  of  its  "  ilustres  died  while  Cervantes  himself  was  a  staye 

linages.''  in  Algiers. 

»  See  the  end  of  PeOioer's  Life  of  Gei^       »  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  book. 
n.  9*    . 
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Naharro,"  which^ust  have  been  before  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  when,  from  his  description  of  its  dresses  and  apparatus, 
we  plainly  see  that  the  theatre  was  not  so  well  understood 
and  managed  as  it  is  now  by  strolling  companies  and  in 
puppet-shows.  Prom  this  humble  condition,  which  the 
efforts  made  by  Bermudez  and  Argensola,  Virues,  La 
Cueva,  and  their  contemporaries,  had  not  much  amelior- 
ated, Cervantes  undertook  to  raise  it ;  and  he  succeeded 
so  far  that,  thirty  years  afterwards,  he  thought  his  success 
of  sufficient  consequence  frankly  to  boast  of  it." 

But  it  is  curious  to  see  the  methods  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  adopt  for  such  a  purpose.  He  reduced,  he 
His  Ideas  of  says,  the  number  of  acts  from  five  to  three  ;  but 
the  drama,  this  is  a  sUght  matter,  and,  though  he  does  not 
Be^n  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  it  had  been  done  long  before 
by  Avendafio.  He  claims  to  have  introduced  phantasms 
of  the  imagination,  or  allegorical  personages,  like  War, 
Disease,  and  Famine  ;  but,  besides  that  Juan  de  la  Cueva 
had  already  done  this,  it  was,  at  best,  nothing  more  in 
either  of  them  than  reviving  the  forms  of  the  old  religious 
Bhows.  And,  finally,  though  this  is  not  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  himself  places  his  dramatic  merits,  he  seems 
to  have  endeavored  in  his  plays,  as  in  his  other  works,  to 
turn  his  personal  travels  and  sufferings  to  account,  and 
%hu8,  unconsciously,  became  an  imitator  of  some  of  those 
-who  were  among  the  earliest  inventors  of  such  representar 
tions  in  modem^Europe. 

But,  with  a  genius  like  that  of  Cervantes,  even  changes 
or  attempts  as  crude  as  these  were  not  without  results. 
The  number  ^®  wrotc,  as  he  tcUs  US  with  characteristic  care- 
er plays  he  lessucss,  twcuty  Or  thirty  pieces  which  were  re- 
ceived with  applause ;  —  a  number  greater  thah 
can  be  with  certainty  attributed  to  any  preceding  Spanish 
author,  and  a  success  before  quite  unknown.  None  of 
these  pieces  were  printed  at  the  time,  but  he  has  given 
us  the  names  of  nine  of  them,  two  of  which  were  dis- 


*>  Pr61ogo  al   Lector,   prefixed   to  his       n  Adjonta  al  Parnaso,  first  printed  in 
eight  plajs  and  eight  Entremeses,  Madrid,    1614 }  and  the  Pr61ogo  last  cited. 
1616,  4to. 
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• 

covered  in  1^82,  and  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  1784.* 
The  rest,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  irrecoverably  lost ;  and 
among  them  is  ''  La  Oonfusa,"  which,  long  after  Lope  de 
Vega  had  given  its  final  character  to  the  proper  national 
drama,  Gervantes  fondly  declared  was  still  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  class  to  which  it  belonged ;  ^  a  judgment 
which  the  present  age  might  perhaps  confirm,  if  the  pi^- 
portions  and  finish  of  the  drama  he  preferred  were  equal 
to  the  strength  and  originality  of  the  two  that  have  been 
rescued. 

The  first  of  these  is  "  El  Trato  de  Argel,''  or,  as  he 
elsewhere  calls  it,  "  Los  Tratos  de  Argel,"  which  may  be 
translated  Life,  or  Manners,  in  Algiers.  It  is  a  g,,  Trato  da 
drama  slight  in  its  plot,  and  so  imperfect  in  its  '^'s^- 
dialogue,  that,  in  these  respects,  it  is  little  better  than 
some  of  the  old  eclogues  on  .which  the  earlier  theatre  was 
founded.  His  purpose,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  simply 
to  set  before  a  Spanish  audience  such  a  picture  of  the 
Bufferings  of  the  Christian  captives  at  Algiers  as  his  own 
experience  would  justify,  and  such  as  might  well  awaken 
sympathy  in  a  country  which  had  furnished  a  deplorable 
number  of  the  victims.  He,  therefore,  is  little  careful  to 
construct  a  regpilar  plot,  if,  after  all,  he  were  aware  that 
such  a  plot  was  important ;  but,  instead  of  it,  he  gives  us  a 
stiff  and  unnatural  love-story,  which  he  thought  good 
enough  to  be  used  again,  both  in  one  of  his  later  plays 
and  in  one  of  his  tales  ;  ^  and  then  trusts  the  main  success 
of  the  piece  to  its  episodical  sketches. 

Of  these  sketches,  several  are  striking.  First,  we  have 
a  scene  between  Cervantes  himself  and  two  of  his  fellow- 
captives,  in  which  they  are  jeered  at  as  slaves  and  Chris- 
tians by  the  Moors,  and  in  which  they  give  an  account  of 
the  martyrdom  in  Algiers  of  a  Spanish  priest,  which  was 
subsequently  used  by  Lope  de  Vega  in  one  of  his  dramas. 
Next,  we  have  the  attempt  of  Pedro  Alvarez  to  escape  to 
Oran,  which  is,  no  doubt,  taken  from  the  similar  attempt 
^of  Cervantes,  and  has  all  the  spirit  of  a  drawing  from  life. 

*  They  are  ib  the  same  yolame  with       »  Adjunta  al  Parnaao,  p.  189,  ed.  1784. 
Ihe  *"  Viage  al  Pamaao,'*  Madrid,  1784,       <*  in  the  '<  Baiioa  de  ArgeV'  •«&  tte 
8yo.  **AiaaDfee  UbecaL" 
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And,  in  difiEerent  places,  we  have  two  or  three  painfiil 
scenes  of  the  public  sale  of  slaves/  and  especially  of  little 
children,  which  he  must  often  have  witnessed,  and  which 
again  Lope  de  Vega  thought  worth  borrowing,  when  he 
had  risen,  as  Cervantes  calls  it,  to  the  monarchy  of  the 
scene."  The  whole  play  is  divided  into  five  jomadas  or 
acts,  and  written  in  octaves,  redandiUaa,  ierza  rima,  blank 
verse,  and  almost  all  the  other  measures  known  to  Span 
ish  poetry ;  while  among  the  persons  of  the  drama  are 
strangely  scattered,  as  prominent  actors.  Necessity,  Oppor- 
tunity, a  Lion,  and  a  Demon.  * 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  unhappy  confusion  and  care- 
lessness all  this  implies,  there  are  passages  in  the  Trato 
de  Argel  which  are  highly  poetical.  Aurelio,  the  hero, — 
who  is  a  Christian  captive,  affianced  to  another  captive 
named  Sylvia,  —  is  loved  by  ^ara,  a  Moorish  lady,  whose 
confidante,  Fatima,  makes  a  wild  incantation,  in  order 
to  obtain  means  to  secure  the  gratification  of  her  mis- 
tress' love ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  a  demon  rises 
a^d  places  in  her  power  Necessity  and  Opportunity. 
These  two  immaterial  agencies  are  then  sent  by  her  upon 
the  stage,  and  —  invisible  to  Aurelio  himself,  but  seen  by 
the  spectators  —  tempt  him  with  evil  thoughts  to  yield  to 
the  seductions  of  the  fair  unbeliever."  When  they  are 
gone,  he  thus  expresses,  in  soliloquy,  his  feelings  at  the 
idea  of  having  nearly  yielded : 

*  The  ^  BsclaroB  en  Argel "  of  Lope  la  third  Jornada  of  Lope'B  plaj,  where  tb9 

Iband  in  his  Ccnnedias,  Tom.  XXV.  ((^Bxar-  execution  oocors,  in  the  most  revotting 

gD^a,  1647, 4to,  pp.  231-200),  and  shows  that  form,  on  the  stage  (p.  268). 

he  borrowed  mnch  too  freely  flnom  the  play  *  Gerrantes,  no  doabt,  rained  himself 

of  Gerrantes,  which,  it  should  be  remem-  upon  these  immaterial  agencies  ;  and,  after 

bered^had  not  then  been  printed,  so  that  his  time,  they  became  common  on  the  Span* 

he  must  haye  used  a  manuscript     The  ish  atsge.    Galderon,  in  his  **  Gran  Prin- 

Boenes  of  the  sale  of  the  Christian  children  cipe  de  Fea "  (Comedias,  Madrid,  1760, 

(pp.  249, 250),  and  the  scenes  between  the  4to,  Tom.  m.  p.  389),  thus  explains  two, 

■ame  diOdzen  alter  one  of  them  had  become  whom  he  introduoes,  in  words  that  may  b« 

a  Mohammedan  (pp.  269,  260),  as  they  applied  to  those  of  Cervantes : 

stand  in  Lope,  are  taken  from  the  corres-  _^               ,  .     . 

ponding  scenes  in  Cervantes  (pp.  816-328,  De^iulbSen  G°ento 7^  Oenio 

and   364-366,  ed.  1784).     Much  of   the  Exterionnente  la  lid, 

story,  and  passages  in  other*  parts  of  the  Que  ude  interior  en  lu  pecho. 

play,  a«  also  borrowed,    me  martyrdom  hI.  good  «d  eril  genta.  bodied  Ibrth. 

of  the  valencian  priest,  wmch  is  merely  j>^  ihow,  aa  If  it  were  In  open  fight, 

described  by  Oervantes  (pp.  298-806),  is  The  hot  enoounter  hidden  in  hli  heart 
made  a  principal  dramatic  point  In  the 
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Anrelio,  whither  goest  thouT    IHiero,  0  where, 
X^ow  teod  thine  erring  steps?    Who  guides  thee  eo  ? 
Is,  then,  thy  fear  of  God  so  small  that  thus. 
To  satisfy  mad  flmtasy's  desires. 
Thou  rushest  headlong  ?    Can  light  and  eaey 
Opportunity,  with  loose  solicitation. 
Persuade  thee  thus,  and  overcome  tiiy  soul. 
Yielding  thee  up  to  love  a  prisoner  7 
Is  this  the  lofty  thought  and  firm  resolve 
In  which  thou  once  wast  rooted,  to  resist 
Offence  and  sin,  although  in  torments  sharp 
Thy  days  should  end  and  earthly  martyrdom  ? 
8o  soon  hast  thou  offended,  to  the  winds 
Thy  true  and  loving  hopes  oast  forth. 
And  yielded  up  thy  soul  to  low  desire  ? 
Away  with  such  wild  thoughts,  of  basest  birth 
And  basest  lineage  sprung  !    Such  witchery 
Of  foul,  unworthy  love  shall  by  a  love 
All  pure  be  broke !    A  Christian  soul  is  mine. 
And  as  a  Christiaa's  shall  my  life  be  marked  ;— 
.    Nor  gifts,  nor  promises,  nor  cunning  art, 
Shall  &om  the  God  I  serve  my  spirit  turn, 
Although  the  path  I  trace  lead  on  to  death  !  ^ 

The  conception  of  this  passage,  and  of  the  scJfene  pre 
ceding  it,  is  certainly  not  dramatic,  though  it  is  one  of 
those  on  which,  from  the  introduction  of  spiritual  agen- 
cies, Cervantes  valued  himself.  But  neither  is  it  without 
stirring  poetry.  Like  the  rest  of  the  piece,  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  personal  feelings  and  fancies,  struggling  with  an 
ignorance  of  the  proper  principles  of  the  drama,  and  with 
the  rude  elements  of  the  theatre  in  its  author's  time.  He 
calls  the  whole  a  Gomedia ;  but  it  is  neither  a  comedy  nor 
a  tragedy.  Like  the  old  Mysteries,  it  is  rather  an  attempt 
to  exhibit,  in  living  show,  a  series  of  unconnected  inci- 
dents ;  for  it  has  no  properly  constructed  plot,  and,  as  he 
honestly  confesses  afterwards,  it  comes  to  no  proper 
conclusion." 

The  other  play  of  Cervantes,  that  has  reached  us  from 

W  AiiieIi(S  donde  raa  ?  pan  d6  muerei  n  Y  aqnf  da  ««te  trato  fin, 

£1  TagaroflO  paao  ?  Quien  te  gaia  ?  Qu«  no  lo  tiene  el  de  A^l, 

lomsdaV.         pl&7  on  the  same  stttiject,  printed  thirtj 
years  after  tixe  reproientation  of  tbif  obo. 
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this  period  of  his  life,  is  founded  on  the  tragical  fate  of 
Numantia,  which,  having  resisted  the  Roman  arms  four- 
Hi8  Nu-  *®®^  years,*^  was  reduced  by  famine  ;  the  Roman 
^ooadxAa.  forces  consisting  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  the 
Numantian  of  less  than  four  thousand,  not  one  of  whom 
was  found  alive  when  the  conquerors  entered  the  city.** 
Cervantes  probably  chose  this  subject  in  consequence  of 
the  patriotic  recollections  it  awakened,  and  still  continues 
to  awaken,  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  he  filled  his  drama  chiefly  with  the  public 
^nd  private  horrors  consequent  on  the  self-devotion  of  the 
Numantians. 

It  is  divided  into  four  jomadas,  and,  like  the  Trato  de 
Argel,  is  written  in  a  great  variety  of  measures ;  the 
ancient  redondilla  being  preferred  for  the  more  active 
portions.  Its  dramatis  personce  are  no  fewer  than  forty 
in  number ;  and  among  them  are  Spain  and  the  River 
Duero,  a  Dead  Body,  War,  Sickness,  Famine,  and  Fame  ; 
the  last  personage  speaking  the  Prologue.  The  action 
opens  with  Scipio's  arrival.  He  at  once  reproaches  the 
Roman  army,  that,  in  so  long  a  time,  they  had  not  con- 
quered so  small  a  body  of  Spaniards,  —  as  Cervantes 
always  patriotically  calls  the  Numantians,  —  and  then  an- 
nounces that  they  must  now  be  subdued  by  Famine.  Spain 
enters  as  a  fair  matron,  and,  aware  of  what  awaits  her 
devoted  city,  invokes  the  Duero  in  two  poetical  octaves,* 
which  the  river  answers  in  person,  accompanied  by  three 


^  Cervantes  makes  Scipio  say  of  Um  "^  "-i^  !■■  ninfiui  ta^tiru  ineltac, 

siege,  on  his  arrivaL I>«  <1^®  *■**  *^  '^^'^  P""**'  y  bo»que  Ueno, 

Vengan  humildeB  k  tns  aguafl  clans, 

Dies  7  aeis  afios  wm  y  ma*  pandos.  ^  ®^  picBtarte  &yor  no  sean  avanu. 

The  true  length  of  tiie  contest  with  Nu-  Que  pre«te«  i  mia  Mperoi  lamentoa 

mantia  was,  however,  fourteen  years ;  and         Atento  oido  6  que  6,  ercucharlos  vengaa, 
the   length   of    the    last    siege   fourteen  J  aunque  dexe«  un  rate  tus  contento., 

♦K  «»«8«    iuu*w-cix  Suplicote  que  en  nada  te  detengaa  : 

months.  gi  ^  ^^^  ^^^  continoB  crecimientos 

^  It  is  well  to  read,  with  the  **  Numan-  Destoa  fieroi  Bomanoa  no  te  vengai, 

da'*  of  Cervantes,  the  account  of  XloruB  Cemdoveo  ya qualquier  camino 

(Bpit  n.  18),  and  especially  that  in  Mart-  ^  ^  "^"^  *«^  P"«^^^  NumMtino. 
ana  (Lib.  HL  c.  6-10),  the  latter  being  the  *' 

proud  Spanish  version  of  it.  It  shotdd  be  added  that  these  two  octaves 


_  _  •  '  .  occur  at  the  end  of  a  somewhat  tedious 

▲nai  en  tof  agnaa  siempre  veaa  envueltas       «"   '®*"y   «**▼«    Stanaas,   though    not 
w^renas  de  oro  qoal  el  Ti^o  ameno^  printed  as  such. 
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of  his  tributary  streams,  bat  gives  no  hope  to  Numantia, 
except  that  the  Goths,  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  shall  one  day  avenge  its  fiskte  on  the  Komans. 
This  ends  the  first  act. 

The  other  three  divisions  are  filled  with  the  horrors 
of  the  siege  endured  by  the  unhappy  Numantians ;  the 
anticipations  of  their  defeat ;  their  sacrifices  and  prayers 
to  avert  it ;  the  unhallowed  incantations  by  which  a  dead 
body  is  raised  to  .predict  the  future ;  and  the  cruel  suffer- 
ings to  old  and  young,  to  the  loved  and  lovely,  and  even 
to  the  innocence  of  childhood,  through  which  the  stern 
fate  of  the  city  is  accomplished.  The  whole  ends  with 
the  voluntary  immolktion  of  those  who  remained  alive 
amoDg  the  starving  inhabitants,  and  the  death  of  a  youth 
who  holds  up  the  keys  of  the  gates,  and  then,  in  presence 
of  the  Roman  general,  throws  himself  headlong  from  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  city ;  its  last  self-devoted  victim. 

In  such  a  story  there  is  no  plot,  and  no  proper  develop- 
ment of  anything  like  a  dramatic  action.  But  the  romance 
of  real  life  has  rarely  been  exhibited  on  the  stage  in  such 
bloody  extremity ;  and  still  more  rarely,  when  thus  ex- 
hibited, has  there  been  so  much  of  poetical  effect  produced 
by  individual  incidents.  In  a  scene  of  the  second  act, 
Marquino,  a  magician,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  com- 
pel a  spirit  to  reenter  the  body  it  had  just  left  on  the 
battle-field,  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  a  revelation  of  the 
coming  fate  of  the  city,  bursts  forth  indignantly,  and 
says: 

Rebellious  spirit !    Back  again  and  fill 
The  form  which,  but  a  few  short  hours  ago, 
Thyself  left  teilantless. 

To  which  the  spirit,  reentering  the  body,  replies  : 

Bestrain  the  fiiry  of  thy  cruel  power  ! 
Enough,  Marquino  !    0,  enough  of  pain 
I  suffer  in  those  regions  dark,  below. 
Without  the  added  torments  of  thy  spell ! 
Thou  art  deluded  if  thou  deem'st  indeed 
That  aught  of  earthly  pleasure  can  repay 
Such  brief  return  to  this  most  wretched  world. 
Where,  when  I  barely  seem  to  live  agidn. 
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IF^RlODlL 


With  mgttit  speid  life  luunhly  ahrinkt  hmhy. 
Nay,  ratlwr  doet  thou  biing  a  ahadderiog  jMiin  ; 
Since,  on  the  instant,  alL-pnvailing  death 
Triumphant  reigns  anew,  subduing  life  and  soul ; 
Thus  yielding  twice  the  viotory  to  my  fbe. 
Who  now,  with  otiiers  of  his  grisly  crew. 
Obedient  to  thy  will,  and  stung  with  vage. 
Awaits,  the  moment  when  shall  be  fulfilled 
The  knowledge  thou  requirest  at  my  hand ; 
The  knowledge  of  Numantaa*s  awful  fikte.*^ 

N 

There  is  nothing  of  so  much  dignity  in  the  incantations  of 
Marlowe's  "  Faustus,''  which  belong  to  the  contemporary 
period  of  the  English  stage  3  nor  4oes  even  Shakspeare 
demand  from  us  a  sympathy  so  strange  with  the  mortal 
head  reluctantly  rising  to  answer  Macbeth's  guilty  ques- 
tion; as  Cervantes  makes  us  feel  for  this  suffering  spirit, 
recalled  to  life  only  to  endure  a  second  time  the  pangs  of 
dissolution. 

The  scenes  of  private  and  domestic  affliction  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  famine  are  sometimes  introduced  with 
unexpected  effect,  especially  one  between  a  mother  and 
her  child,  and  the  following  between  Morandro,  a  lover, 
and  his  mistress,  Lira,  whom  he  now  sees  wasted  by  hun- 
ger, and  mourning  over  the  universal  desolation.  She 
turns  from  him  to  conceal  her  sufferings,  and  he  says,  ten- 
derly. 

Nay,  Lira,  haste  not,  haste  not  thus  away ; 
But  let  me  feel  an  instant's  space  the  joy 
Which  life  can  give  even  here,  amidst  grim  death. 
Let  but  mine  eyes  an  instant's  space  behold 
Thy  beauty,  and,  amidst  such  bitter  woes. 
Be  gladdened !    0  my  gentle  Lira  !  —  thou. 
That  dwell'st  forever  in  such  harmony 


4S  Mcarquimo. 

Alma  rebeld«,  vuelve  al  apoaento 
Que  pocaa  honu  ha  deiMupaste. 

El  Cuerpo. 

Cese  la  ftiria  del  rigor  violento 
Tuyo.    Marqnino,  baate,  tariste,  baata, 
1a  qne  70  pasoen  U  r^pn  eicura. 
Sin  que  t&  crezcai  mai  mi  defrentura. 
Eng&fiaate,  li  pieniaa  qua  reeibo 
Gontento  de  volver  &  eata  penoaa, 
Mkaeia  7  oorta  vida,  que  ahoca  vivo, 


Que  7a  me  va  fldtando  preanroaa  i 
Antes,  me  causaa  un  dolor  esquivo, 
Puaa  otra  vez  la  mueite  riguroaa 
TriunflurA  de  mi  Tlda7  de  mi  alma  1 
Mi  enemigo  tendri  doblada  palma, 
El  coal,  eon  olroe  del  eacuro  bando 
De  loe  que  son  sugetos  ft  aguardaite, 
Estfi  con  rabiji  en  tomo,  aqui  esperando 
A  que  acabe,  Harqulno,  de  infimnerte 
Del  lamentable  fln,  del  mai  nefkndo, 
Que  de  Numancia  puedo  asegurarte. 

Jom.  n.  Sc.  2. 


CmAr.  Z.) 
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Lira. 


M&randro. 
Lira 


MoravHro. 


!.••'« 


u. 


Amldit  An  thoaghte  that  throng  my  ikntaflj. 
That  anfieriiig  grom  j^arioiu  iir  tl^  aMn ;  — 
What  ailB  tbee,  IotoT    On  nAat  aie  hoot  thy  thoughts. 
Chief  lionar  of  mine  ovn? 

I  think,  how  i«l 
All  happiBMB  18  gtiding  both  from  thae 
And  me ;  and  that,  bdbre  thia  emeL  war 
Can  find  a  cioae,  my  lift  must  find  one  too. 
What  sayst  thou,  lote  7 

That  hnng^  ao  preyails 
Within  me,  that  it  soon  mnst  trinmpih  quite. 
And  break  my  life's  thin  thread.    What  wedded  Ioto 
Canst  thou  expect  from  me  in  such  extrenidty,  — 
Lookingjfor  death  perchanoe  in  one  short  hour? 
With  &mine  died  my  brother  yesterday; 
With  fiimine  sank  my  mother;  and  if  still 
I  struggle  on,  ^is  but  my  youth  that  bears 
Me  up  against  such  rigors  horrible. 
.  But  sustenance  is  now  so  many  days 
Withheld,  that  all  my  weakened  powers 
Contond  in  Tain. 

0  Lira !  dry  thy  tears. 
And  let  but  mine  bemoan  thy  bitter  griefe ! 
For  though  fieroe  fiunine  press  thee  merciless. 
Of  fiuuine,  while  I  Uve,  thou  shalt  not  die. 
Fosse  deep  and  wall  of  strength  shall  be  o'erleaped. 
And  death  confronted,  and  yet  warded  off! 
The  bread  the  bloody  Roman  eats  to-day 
Shall  from  his  lips  be  torn  and  placed  in  thine ;  — 
My  arms  shall  hew  a  passage  for  thy  lift  ; — 
For  death  is  naught  when  I  behold  thee  thus. 
Food  thou  shalt  have,  in  spite  of  Roman  power. 
If  but  these  hands  are  such  as  once  they  were. 

Thou  speak'st,  Morandro,  with  a  loving  heart ;  — 
But  food  thus  bought  with  peril  to  thy  lift 
Would  lose  its  savor.    All  that  thou  couldst  snatch 
In  such  an  onset  must  be  small  indeed, 
And  rather  cost  thy  lift  than  rescue  mine. 
Enjoy,  then,  love,  thy  fresh  and  glowing  youth  ! 
Thy  lift  imports  the  city  more  than  mine ; 
Thou  canst  deftnd  it  from  this  cruel  foe. 
Whilst  I,  a  maiden,  weak  and  &int  at  heart, 
Am  worthless  all.    So,  gentle  love,  dismiss  this  thought ; 
I  taste  no  ftod  bought  at  such  deadly  price. 
And  though  a  ftw  short,  wretched  days  thou  couldst 
Protect  this  lift,  still  ikmine,  at  the  last. 
Must  end  us  all. 
10 
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Morandro. 


Lira, 


In  Taixfr  thou  stiiTest,  loYe» 
To  hinder  me  the  iray  my  will  alike 
And  destiny  invite  and  draw  me  on. 
Pray  rather,  therefore,  to  the  gods  above, 
That  ihey  retam  me  home,  laden  with  spoils. 
Thy  sofferingB  and  mine  to  Tni<jgid». 

Morandro,  gentle  friend,  O,  go  not  forth  ! 
For  here  before  me  gleams  a  hostile  sword, 
Bed  with  thy  blood !    0,  venture,  venture  not 
Suoh  fierce  extremity,  light  of  my  Ufo ! 
For  if  the  sally  be  with  dangers  thick, 
Blore  dread  IS  the  retuiB.^ 


Morandro, 
No  yiyu  taa  de  conida. 
Lira,  dizune  goiar 
Del  Men  qne  me  puede  dar 
En  U  muerte  alegre  vlda : 
Dexa,  que  mlren  mis  (^oi 
Un  mto  tu  hennoeura, 
Puea  tento  mi  deaventura 
Be  entretiene  en  m^  enojoe. 
O  duloe  Lira,  que  raenas ' 
Gontino  en  mifimtaaia 
Con  tan  auare  hannonia 
Que  Tuelre  en  gioria  mis  penaa  I 
Que  tienea  ?    Que  eitas  penaando, 
Gioria  de  mi  penaamicnto  ? 

Luxu 

Fienso  como  mi  oontento 

Y  el  tujo  le  va  acabando, 
T  no  aera  au  liomidda 
El  eeiQo  de  nueatra  tiem. 
Qua  pcimero  que  la  guetis 
Be  me  acabara  la  vida. 

Morandro, 
Que  dioea,  blen  de  nd  alma  t 

Lira, 
Que  me  tiene  .tal  la  hambm, 
Que  de  mi  yital  eatambxe 
Lleraxi  preato  la  palma. 
Que  talamo  haa  de  eqienr 
De  quien  eatf  en  tal  extremo^ 
Que  to  aaeguro  que  temo 
Antea  de  una  honi  eapirar? 
Mi  hennano  ayer  eipir6 
De  la  hambre  fktigado, 

Y  mi  madie  ya  ha  acabado, 
Que  la  hambre  la  acab6. 

Y  ai  la  hambre  y  su  ftiensa 
No  ha  rendido  mi  aalud, 
El  porque  la  juventud 
Contra  su  rigor  ae  eafaena. 
Fero  eomo  ha  tantoa  diaa 
Qne  no  le  hago  defenaa. 
No  pueden  contra  au  oftnaa 
Laa  debilea  fuerzaa  mlaa. 

Mortotdro, 

Enjuga,  Lim,  loa  cgoa, 
Dexa  que  loa  triatea  n^os 
Be  Tuelvan  corrientea  rioa 
Naddoa  de  tua  enqjoa  t 

Y  annque  la  hambre  ofendUda 


Te  tenga  tan  atn  compaa, 
De  hambre  no  moriiia 
Mientraa  yo  tuyiere  vida. 
Yo  me  oflreioo  de  aalCur 
El  fbao  y  el  muro  ftierte, 
Y  iptrar  por  la  miama  mueita 
Fara  la  tuya  eacuaar. 
EI  pan  que  el  Romano  toca. 
Bin  que  el  temor  me  deatrayBf 
Lo  quitare  de  la  auya 
Fara  ponerio  en  tu  boca. 
Con  mi  braso  bar§  eairera 
A  tu  yida  y  &  mi  muerte, 
Forque  maa  me  mata  el  yerte« 
Befiora,  de  eaa  maneia. 
Yo  te  traer6  de  comer      ^ 
A  peaar  de  loa  Bomanoa, 
Bi  ya  aon  eataa  mii  manos 
jju  miamaa  que  aolian  »«r. 

Lira. 
Hablaa  eomo  enamorado, 
MorandiD,  pero  no  ea  juato. 
Que  ya  tome  guato  el  guato 
Con  tu  peligro  comprado. 
Fooo  podzft  auatentanne 
Qualquier  robo  que  haria, 
Annque  maa  cierto  hallaraa 
£1  perderte  que  ganarme. 
Qoca  de  tu  mocedad 
En  freaca  edad  y  credda, 
Que  maa  importa  tu  yida 
Qne  la  mia,  i.  la  ciudad. 
Tu  podrAa  bien  defendella, 
De  la  enemiga  aaechanaa. 
Que  no  la  flaca  ptganza 
Deata  tan  triste  doncella. 
Anai  que,  mi  dnlce  amor, 
Deapide  eae  penaamiento. 
Que  yo  no  quiero  auatento 
Ganado  coai  tu  audor. 
Que  annque  puedea  alaigar 
Mi  muerte  por  algun  dia, 
Eata  hambre  que  porfla 
En  fin  noa  ha  de  acabar. 
MorcotdrOm 

En  yano  trab^jaa,  Lira, 
De  impidirme  eate  camino. 
Do  mi  yoluntad  y  algno 
A11&  me  oonyida  y  tira. 
Td  rogaria  entre  tanto 
A  kM  Diosea,  que  me  yuclyaa 
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He  persists,  and,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  friend,  pene- 
trates into  the  Roman  camp  and  obtains  bread.  In  the 
contest  he  is  wounded ;  but  still,  forcing  his  way  back  to 
the  city,  by  the  mere  energy  of  despair,  he  gives  to  Lira 
the  food  he  has  won,  wet  with  his  own  blood,  and  then 
falls  dead  at  her  feet. 

A  very  high  authority  in  dramatic  criticism  speaks  of 
the  Numancia  as  if  it  were  not  merely  one  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished efforts  of  the  eai*ly  Spanish  theatre,  but  one  of 
the  most  striking  exhibitions  of  modern  poetry.**  It  is 
not  probable  that  this  opinion  will  prevail.  Yet  the  whole 
piece  has  the  merit  of  great  originality,  and,  in  several  of 
its  parts,  succeeds  in  awakening  strong  emotions ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  dramatic  skill  and  adaptation, 
it  may  still  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  its  author's  high  poet- 
ical talent,-  and,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  Spanish 
stage  when  he  wrote,  as  a  bold  and  noble  effort  to  raise 

it. 

•  » 

Con  deipojos  que  resvelvsn  ^Hiere  is,  in  thto  scene,  a  tone  of  gentle, 

Ttt  miMsria  y  mi  quebnnto.  broken-hearted  self-devoUon  on  the  part  of 

JUra.  Un,  awakening  a  fleroe  despair  in  her 

Monndro,  ml  dnloe  Mnigo,  lover,  that  seems  to  me  rery  true  to  natore. 

No  Tayaci  que  w  me  antoja.  The  last  words  of  Lira,  in  the  passage  tranfl- 

Qne  de  tu  laogre  veo  nna  i^ted,  have,  I  think,  much  beauty  in  tho 

La  espada  del  enemigo.  original. 

min.ndi^en7e^ vida,  **  ^-  ^'  ^^  Schlegel,  Voriesungen  Gber 

Que  il  ea  mala  la  aalida,  dramatische  Konst  und  Literator,  Heidel- 

Efl  mny  peor  la  tomada.  berg,  1811,  Tom.  n.  Abt.  ii.  p.  846. 
Jom.  UL  8c  L 
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OBBTAIfTBS  NSGLBCTBI).. —  AT  SBTILLB.  —  HIS  FAILITRB.  — ASKS  ElCPLOT- 
MKNT  IN  AMBRIGA.  — AT  YALLADOLID.-— HIS  TKOUBLBS.-— FUBLISHEB 
THE  FIRST  PART  OF  DON  QUIXOTE.  —  HB  REMOVES  TO  XADRIO.  —  HIS 
LIFE  THERE.  —  HIS  RELATIONS  WITH  LOPE  DE  YEOA.  —  HIS  TALES 
AND  THEIR  CHARACTER.  — HIS  JOURNEY  TO  PARNASSUS,  AND  DEFENCE 
OF  HIS  DBAKA8.  **  PUBLISBBS  HIS  PLATS  AND  BNTRSHESES.  —  THEIR 
CHARACTER. — SECOND  PART  OF  DON  QUIXOTE.  —  HIS  DEATH. 

The  low  condition  of  tho  theatre  in  his  time  was  a  seri- 
ous misfortune  to  Cervantes.  It  prevented  him  from 
obtaining,  as  a  dramatic  author,  a  suitable  remuneraticm 
for  his  efforts,  even  though  they  were,  as  he  tells  «8,  suc- 
cessful in  winning  public  favor.  If  we  add  to  this  that 
he  was  now  married,  that  one  of  his  sisters  was  depend- 
ent on  him,  and  that  he  was  maimed  in  his  person  and  a 
neglected  man,  it  will  not  seem  remarkable  that^  after 
struggling  on  for  three  years  at  Esquivias  and  Madrid,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere  the  means  of 
Ccrvantesgoes  subsistencc.  In  1588,  therefore,  he  went  to 
to  sevuie.  Seville,  then  the  great  mart  for  the  vast  wealth 
coming  in  from  America,  and,  as  he  afterwards  called  it, 
"a  shelter  for  the  poor  and  a  refuge  for  the.  unfortunate.''  ^ 
There  he  acted  for  some  time  as  one  of  the  agents  of 
Antonio  de  Guevara,  a  royal  commissary  for  the  American 
fleets,  and  afterwards  as  a  collector  of  moneys  due  to  the 
government  and  to  private  individuals  ;  an  humble  condi- 
tion, certainly,  and  full  of  cares,  but  still  one  that  gave 
him  the  bread  he  had  vainly  sought  in  other  pursuits. 

The  chief  advantage,  perhaps,  of  these  employments  to 
a  genius  like  that  of  Cervantes  was,  that  they  led  him  to 

0 

1  "Volyime  &  Sevilla,*'  says  Berganea,    dos.**    Noyelas,  Madrid,  1783,  8to,  Toqu 
in  the  ^^  Coloqoio  de  los  Perros,"  *^  que  es    n.  p.  862. 
•mparo  de  pobres  7  reAigio  de  desdicha- 

(112) 
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travel  much  for  ten  years  in  diffisrent  parts  of  Andalusia 
and  Granada,  and  made  him  familiar  wi^  life  and  manners 
in  these  picturesque  parts  of  his  native  country.  During 
the  latter  portion  of  the  time,  indeed,  partly  owing  to  the 
failure  of  a  person  to  whose  care  he  had  intrusted  some 
of  the  moneys  he  had  received,  and  partly,  it  p,5-_uj^_-^u- 
is  to  be  feared,  owing  to  his  own  negligence,  he  trnseBandin^ 
became  indebted  to  the  government,  and  was  ******™*'' 
imprisoned  at  Seville,  as  a  defaulter,  for  a  sum  so  small, 
that  it  seems  to  mark  a  more  severe  degree  of  {>overty 
than  he  had  yet  suffered.  After  a  strong  application  to 
the  government,  he  was  released  from  prison  under  an 
order  of  December  1,  159*7,  when  he  had  been  confined, 
apparently,  about  three  months ;  but  the  claims  of  the 
public  treasury  on  him  were  not  adjusted  in  1608,  nor  do 
we  know  what  was  the  final  result  of  his  improvidence 
in  relation  to  them,  except  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  molested  oh  the  subject  after  that  date. 

During  his  residence  at  Seville,  which,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, extended  from  1588  to  1598,  or  perhaps  some- 
what longer,  Cervantes  made  an  ineffectual  AskaanoiBoe 
application  to  the  king  for  an  appointment  in  *n  America. 
America ;  setting  forth  by  exact  documents  —  which  now 
constitute  the  most  valuable  materials  for  his  biography 
—  a  general  account  of  his  adventures,  services,  and  suf- 
ferings, while  a  soldier  in  the  Levant,  and  of  the  miseries 
of  his  life  while  he  was  a  slave  in  Algiers.^  This  was  in 
1590.  But  no  other  than  a  formal  answer  seems  ever  to 
have  been  returned  to  the  application ;  and  the  whole 
affair  only  leaves  us  to  infer  the  severity  of  that  distress 
which  should  induce  him  to  seek  relief  in  exile  to  a  colony 

*  Thia  exfaraordinary  mass  cS  dooumenta  The  most  Important  of  them  are  pablished 

ia  preserred  in  the  ^*  Archivoe  de  las  In-  entire,  and  the  rest  are  well  abridged,  In 

dias,"  which  are  admirably  arranged  1^  the  the  Life  (tf  Cervantes  by  Navarrete  (pp. 

old  and  beautifol  Exchange  built  by  Her-  811-388).     Cervantes  petitioned  in  them 

rera  inSevilte,  when  Seville  was  the  great  for  one  of  four  offices: — the  Auditorship 

9ntnp6t  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  of  New  Granada }  that  of  the  galleys  of 

Tlli  papers  referred  to  may  be  found  in  Es-  Oarthagena  )  the  Oovemorship  of  the  Prov* 

tai^  n.  Cajon  6,  Legajo  1,  and  were  dis-  inoe  of  Soconusco }  or  the  place  of  Correg* 

covered  by  the  venerable  Gean  Bermudes  idor  of  the  city  of  Pai. 
in  1808,  who  showed  them  to  me  in  1818. 

n.  10* 
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of  which  he  has  elsewhere  spoken  as  the  great  resort  of 
fogues.* 

As  an  author,  his  residence  at  Seville  has  left  few  dis- 
tinct traces  of  him.  In  1595,  he  sent  some  trifling  verses 
Short  occa-  to  Saragossa,  which  gained  one  of  the  prizes 
Bionai  poems,  offered  at  the  canonization  of  San  Jacinto ;  * 
in  1596,  he  wrote  a  sonnet  in  ridicule  of  a  great  display  of 
courage  made  in  Andalusia  after  all  danger  was  over  and 
the  English  had  evacuated  Cadiz,  which,  under  Essex, 
Elizabeth's  favorite,  they  had  ka  a  short  time  occupied ;  '^ 
and  in  1598,  he  wrote  another  sonnet,  in  ridicule  of  an 
unseemly  uproar  that  took  place  in  the  cathedral  at 
Seville,  from  a  pitiful  jealousy  between  the  municipality 
and  the  Inquisition,  on  occasion  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies observed  there  after  the  death  of  Philip  the  Sec- 
ond.^ But,  except  these  trifles,  we  know  of  nothing  that 
he  wrote,  during  this  active  period  of  his  life,  unless  we 
are  to  assign  to  it  some  of  his  tales,  which,  like  the 
''  Espanola  Inglesa,"  are  connected  with  known  contem- 
porary events,  or,  like  "  Rinconete  y  Cortadillo,''  savor 
BO  much  of  the  manners  of  Seville,  that  it  seems  as  if  they 
could  have  been  written  nowhere  else. 

s  "  Yi^ndoae  pneti  t^  fiJto  de  dineros  y  Segunda  Parte,  ff.  112-117.  The  principal 
iftm  no  con  machos  amlgos,  ae  acogl6  al  artists  of  the  citj  were  employed  on  the 
lemedio  k  que  otns  mnobos  perdMos  en  eatufalqut  nerifloed  in  this  ooasemly 
aqoeUa  ciudad  [SeviUa]  se  aoogen ;  qae  es,  riot,  and  they  made  it  as  magnificent  as 
el  pasarse  &  las  Indias,  reflxgio  y  amparo  possible.  (Stirling's  Artists  of  Spain,  1848, 
4e  lot  desesperadoB  de  Espaiia,  iglesia  de  YoL  I.  pp.  851,  408,  468.)  The  sermon 
los  alsados,  salvo  conducto  de  los  homici-  deliyered  on  the  occasion  by  Maestro  Fray 
das,  pala  y  cabierta  de  los  Jugadores,  ana-  Juan  Bemal,  and  printed  at  Seville,  1&99, 
gaia  gmeral  de  mngeres  libres,  engaSo  ^  ff.  18,  !■  not  without  a  wxi  of  rude 
comon  de  machos  y  remedio  particular  de  fEunlliar  eloqueirae,  comparing  Philip  II.  to 
pocos.**  El  Zeloso^Estremeno,  Novelas,  Hesekiah,  who  drove  out  heresy,  and  boast- 
Tom,  n.  p.  1.  Ing  that,  **  Uke  a  Phoaoiz,  as  he  was,  he 

4  These  verses  may  be  found  in  Navar-  died  in  the  nest  he  had  himself  built  up," 

rete,  Yida,  pp.  444,  445.  —  the  fi&mous  Escurial.  Bemal  died  in  1601, 

•  Pellicer,  Yida,  ed.  Don  Quixote  (Had-  and  a  popular  life  of  him  was  printed  at  8e- 
cid,  1797, 8vo,  Tom.  L  p.  Izxzv.),  gives  the  vllle  in  about  sixty  doggerel  quintUlaa^  taXL 
aonnet.  of  puns,  and  very  characteristic  <rf  a  period 

•  Sedano,  Pamaso  Espanol,  Tom.  IX.  p.  Jn  which  buffoonery  was  often  one  of  the 
193.  In  the  "  Yiage  al  Paniaso,"  c.  4,  he  means  by  which  religion  was  made  palata- 
oalls  it  **  Hoora  principal  de  mis  escritos.''  ble  to  the  rabble.  The  following  is  a  sped* 
But  he  was  mistaken,  or  he  Jested, — I  men  of  it: 

rather  think  the  last.    For  an  account  of 

Che  indecent  uproar  (Cervantes  ridiculed,  I  *'^"*  ^T^^cJf'f'"?! 

j-L-i   1.  1  ,     x..f  ^  FuM«e  Padre  Santo  e»  llaao, 

and  needfta  to  expUin  this  sonnet,  see  Pues,  qiwndo  to  amorti^snm. 

Bemanario   Pintoresoo,   Madrid,   1842,  p.  Mn  cordenalef  to  hallaion 

177,  and  Bspinoea,  Hist  de  Sevilla,  1627,  Hechof  ds  mi  propria  i 
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Of  the  next  period  of  bis  life,  —  and  it  is  the  important 
one  immediately  preceding  the  publication  of  the  First 
Part  of  Don  Quixote,  —  we  know  even  less  than  of  the 
last.  A  uniform  tradition,  however,  declares  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  Grand  Prior  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John 
in  La  Mancha  to  collect  rents  due  to  his  moiias-  ,^^,^, 

,  „_  -   .  .,_  _         _  Traditions  of 

,  tery  m  the  village  of  Argamasilla ;  that  he  went  lua  visit  to  at. 
there  on  this  humble  agency  and  made  the  *^""^'"'" 
attempt,  bat  that  the  debtors  refused  payment,  and,  after 
persecuting  him  in  different  ways,  ended  by  throwing  him 
Into  prison,  where,  in  a  spirit  of  indication,  he  began  to 
write  the  Don  Quixote,  making  his  hero  a  native  of  the 
village  that  treated  him  so  ill,  and  laying  the  scene  of 
most  of  the  knight's  earlier  adventures  in  La  Mancha. 
But,  though  this  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  we  have 
no  direct  proof  of  it.  Cervantes  says^  indeed,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  First  Part,  that  his  Don  Quixote  was  begun 
in  a  prison ; '  but  this  may  refer  to  his  earlier  imprison- 
ment at  Seville,  or  his  subsequent  one  at  Valladolid.  All 
that  is  certain,  therefore,  is,  that  he  had  friends  and  rela- 
tions in  La  Mancha ;  that,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  he 
must  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  its  people,  antiquities,  and  topogra- 
phy, which  the  Don  Quixote  shows ;  and  that  this  could 
hardly  have  happened  except  between  the  end  of  1698| 
when  we  lose  all  trace  of  him  at  Seville,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1603,  when  we  find  him  established  at  Valla- 
dolid. 

To  Valladolid  he  went,  apparently  because  the  court 
had  been  removed  thither  by  the  caprice  of  Philip  the 
Third  and  the  interests  of  his  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Lerma ; 

>  "  Be  engendrt  en  una  c&roeL**  Avel-  pun  on  the  woid  **  yerros  "  Ote/to),  which 
laneda  says  the  eame  thing  in  his  PreftMje,  te  commonly  sounded  mnch  like  **  hterros  ** 
tmt  says  it  ooutanptaoasly  :  **  Pero  discul-  (iron$) )  and,  on  nfenring  to  the  original 
pan  loB  yerros  de  su  Primera  Parte  en  esta  edition  of  AveDaneda  (1614),  I  fionnd  the 
materia,  el  haherse  escrlto  entre  io8  de  una  word  actually  spelt  **  hierros  '*  (iroiu, 
cdrcel,"  etc.  I  once  thought  that  the  cAoiCtM),  while  the  large  Dictionary  of  the 
article  lo9  in  this  passage  was  an  intimation  Academy  (1739,  in  verh  **  yerro  "),  admit- 
that  the  residence  of  Cerrantes  in  a  Jail  ting  that  **  yerroe  "  (Jaults)  is  sometimes 
was  a  matter  <rf  reproach  to  him.  But  Sir  spelt  **  hierros,"  settles  the  questimi.  In 
Bdmnnd  Head— so  ftoniliBr  with  every-  its  mildest  fbnn,  it  is  a  poor  quibble,  in- 
filing  Spanish,  and  so  acute  in  applying  tended  to  insult  Oerrantsi  with  his  mla- 
his  knowledge  —  pointed  out  to  me  the  ftMrtOBM. 
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,bat,  as.  everywhere  else,  there  too  he  was  overlooked 

and  left  in  poverty.     Indeed,  we  should  hardly  know 

He  lives  at  he  was  in  Yalladolid  at  all  before  the  public»- 
vaiiadoud.     tioj^  ^f  ^^^  piyg^  p^ft  of  his  Don  Quixote/  but 

for  two  painful  circumstances.  The  first  is  an  account, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  for  sewing  done  by  his  sister, 
who,  having  sacrificed  everything  for  his  redemptioa 
from  captivity,  became  dependent  on  him  during  her 
widowhood,  and  died  in  his  family.  The  other  i^,  that,  in 
one  of  those  night-brawls  common  among  the  gallants  of 
the  Spanish  court,  a  stranger  was  killed  near  the  house 
Hefafanprto-  whcrc  Ccrvautes  Uvcd ;  in<Jonsequence  of  which^ 
oned  there,  ^j^^  ^f  some  suspicious  that  fell  on  the  family j 
he  was,  according  to  the  hard  provisions  of  the  Spanish 
law,  confined  with  the  other  principal  witnesses  until  an 
investigation  could  take  place.^ 

But,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  embarrassments,  and 
while  acting  in  the  humble  capacity  of  general  agent  and 
amanuensis  for  those  who  needed  his  services,^  Cervantes 
Fint  Part  of  had  prepared  for  the  press  the  First  Eart  of  hi« 
Don  Quixote,  p^^  Quixoto,  wMch  was  licensed  in  1604,  at  Val- 
ladolid,  and  printed  in  1605,  at  Madrid.  It  was  received 
with  such  decided  favor,  that,  before  the  year  was  out^ 
another  edition  was  called  for  at  Madrid,  and  two  more 
elsewhere*;  circumstances  which,  after  so  many  discoux!- 
agements  in  other  attempts  to  procure  a  subsistence,  nata^ 
rally  turned  his  thoughts  more  towards  letters  than  thej 
had  been  at  any  previous  period  of  his  life. 

In  1606,  the  court  having  gone  back  to  Madrid,  Cer- 
Goesbaokto  vautes  foUowed  it,  and  there  passed  the  rer 
*^^^^^*        mainder  of  his  life  ;   changing  his  residence  tp 

8  Pellicer^s  Life,  pp.  cxyi.-cxxxi.   It  has  ttiat  Cerrantes,  in  the  same  year,  1005, 

been  suggested,  on  the  authority  of  a  Bar  wrote  at  Yalladolid  an  account,  in  fifty 

tirical  sonnet  attributed  to  Oongora,  that  leayes  quarto,  of  the  festivities  in  that  city 

Gerrantes  was  employed  by  the  Duke  of  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  Philip  IT.   But, 

Lerma  to  write  an  account  of  the  festivities  I  think,  he  was  then  a  person  of  too  litUe 

with  which  Howard,  the  English  Ambassa-  note  to  have  been  employed  for  sudi  a 

dor,  was  welcomed  in  1605.    But  the  gen-  work.    See  the  Spanish  translation  of  this 

nineness  of  the  sonnet  is  doubtful,  and  it  History,  Tom.  II.  p.  650. 

does  not  seem  to  me  to  bear  the  interprets  *  One  of  the  witnesses  in  the  preceding 

tion  put  upon  it.     (Navarrete,  Yida,  p.  criminal  inquiry  says  that  Cervantes  waa 

456.    D.  Quixote,  ed.  Pellioer,  1707,  Tom.  visited  by  different  persons,  ^  por  ser  hom- 

I.  p.  cxv.)     It  has  also  bem  suggested  bre  que  escribe  y  tiata  negodos." 
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^tifferent  parts  of  the  city  at  least  seven  times  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  apparently  as  he  was  driven  hither  and  thither 
by  his  necessities.  In  1609,  he  joined  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  —  one  of  those  religious  associations 
which  were  then  fashionable,  and  the  same  of  which  Que- 
vedo,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  let- 
ters of  the  time,  were  members.  About  the  same  period, 
too,  he  seems  to  have  become  known  to  most  of  these 
persons,  as  well  as  to  others  of  the  ^vored  poets  round 
the  court,  among  whom  were  £spinel  and  the  two  Argen- 
solas ;  though  what  were  his  relations  with  them,  beyond 
those  implied  in  the  commendatory  verses  they  prefixed 
to  each  other's  works,  we  do  not  know. 

Concerning  his  relations  with  Lope  de  Vega  there  has 
been  much  discussion  to  little  purpose.  Certain  it  is  that 
Cervantes  often  praises  this. great  literary  idol  ^^  reutiona 
of-  his  age,  and  that  four  or  five  times  Lope  with  Lope  de 
stoops  from  his  pride  of  place  and  compliments  ^^ 
Cervantes,  though  never  beyond  the  measure  of  praise  he 
bestows  on  many  whose  claims  were  greatly  inferior. 
But  in  his  stately  flight  it  is  plain  that  he  soared  much 
above  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  to  whose  highest  merits 
he  seemed  carefully  to  avoid  all  homage ;  ^  and  though 
I  find  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  their  relation  to 
«ach  other  was  marked  by  any  personal  jealousy  or  ill- 
will,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  y%t  I  can  find  no 
proof  that  it  was  either  intimate  or  kindly.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  we  consider  the  good-nature  of  Cervantes, 
which  made  him  praise  to  excess  nearly  all  his  other  lit- 
erary contemporaries,  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
and  when  we  allow  for  the  firequency  of  hyperbole  in  such 
praises  at  that  time,  which  prevented  them  from  being 
what  they  would  now  be,  we  may  perceive  an  occasional 
coolness  in  his  manner,  when  he  speaks  of  Lope,  which 
shows  that,  without  overrating  his  own  merits  and  claims, 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  difierence  in  their  respective 
positions,  or  to  the  injustice  towards  himself  implied  by 
it.     Lideed,  his  whole  tone,  whenever  he  notices  Lope, 

^  Laurel  de  Apolo,  Silya  8,  where  he  ia  praised  onlff  «i  a  poet. 


lis 
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seems  to  be  marked  with  much  personal  dignity^  and  to 
be  singularly,  honorable  to  him.^ 


u  Moft  of  tfae  materials  fbr  fonning  a 
jadgment  on  ^is  point  in  Cervantes'  char- 
acter are  to  be  found  in  Navarrete  (Tida, 
457-475),  wlio  maintains  that  Cerrantes 
and  liope  were  sincere  ftiends,  and  in 
Huerta  (Leccion  Gritica,  Madrid,  1786, 
ISmo,  p.  41  to  thA  end),  who  maintains 
that  Cervantes  was  an  envious  rival  of 
Lope.  As  I  cannot  adopt  either  of  these 
results,  and  think  the  last  particular^- 
^i^just,  I  will  venture  U>  add  one  or  two 
considerations. 

.  Lope  Was  fifteen  years  yoongo:  than  Cer- 
vantes, and  was  forty-three  years  old  when 
the  First  Part  of  the  Don  Quixote  was  pub- 
Hshed  ;  bat  from  that  time  till  the  death  of 
Cervantes,  a  period  of  eleven  years,  he 
does  not,  that  I  am  aware,  once  allude  to 
him.  The  five  passages  in  the  immense 
mass  of  Lope*s  works,  in  which  alone,  so 
fkr  as  I  know,  he  speaks  of  Cervantes,  are, 
—  1.  In  the  **  Dorothea,'*  1598,  twice 
sUghtly  and  without  praise.  2.  In  the 
Preface  to  his  own  Tales,  1621,  still  more 
slightly,  and  even,  I  think,  coldly.  8.  In 
the  ^  Laurel  de  Apolo,"  1080,  where  there 
are  twelve  lines  of  o<Ad  punning  eulogy  of 
him,  fourteen  years  after  his  death.  4.  In 
his  play,  "El  Premio  del  Bien  Hablar/' 
printed  in  Madrid,  1635,  where  Cervantes 
is  barely  mentioned  (Comedias,  4to,  Tom. 
Ipa.  f.  162).  And  5.  In  "  Amar  sin  Saber 
4  Quien  "  (Comedias,  M^rid,  Tom.  XXII., 
1635),  where  (Jornada  primera)  Leonarda, 
one  of  the  principal,  ladies,  says  to  her 
maid,  who  had  just  cited  a  baUad  of  Au- 
daUa  and  Xari&  to  her, 

IneZf  take  esre ;  yonr  common  reading  is^ 
I  know»  the  Balkid-book  ;  and,  after  all, 
Tour  case  may  prove  like  that  of  the  poor 
knight ' 

to  which  Is«  replies,  intermptiag  hsr  mis- 
tress, 

Don  Quixote  of  la  Mancha,  if  you  pteaae,  — 
ICay  Ood  Cervantei  pardon  !-^  was  a  kni^t 
Of  that  wild,  ening  tort  the  Chronicle 
8o  magnillea.    For  me,  I  only  read 
The  Ballad-book,  and  find  myself  fit>m  day 
To  day  the  better  fbr  it 

All  this  looks  very  reserved  j  bat,  when  we 
add  to  it  that  there  were  numberless  occa- 
sions on  which  Lope  could  have  gracefully 
noticed  the  merit  to  which  he  could  never 
have  been  insensible,  ^-espeoiaUy  jrhea  he 


makes  so  free  and  imjvatifiable  a  nse  of 
Cervantes'  "Trato  de  Argel"  in  his  own 
"  EsclavoB  de  Argel,"  absolutely  introduc- 
ing him  by  name  on  the  stage,  and  glvisf 
him  a  prominent  part  in  the  action  (Come- 
dias, Qarago^a,  1647,  4to,  Tom.  XXV.  pp. 
£46,  251^  267,  262,  277),  without  flbowing 
any  oi  those  kindly  or  respectful  feelingq 
which,  it  was  easy  and  common  to  show  to 
flriends  on  the  Spanish  stage,  and  which 
Caldfiron,  for  instance,  so  freqnently  show4 
to  Cervantes  (e.  g.  Casa  con  Dos  Puertas, 
Jom.  I.,  eto.X — ^s  can  hardly  doubt  thai 
Lope  willinj^  overlooked  and  neglected 
Cervantes,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the 
appearaaoe  of  the  First  Plurt  ot  Don  Quix- 
ote, in  1605,  till  after  its  aothor's  death, 
in  1616. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cervantes,  from  the 
date  of  the  "Canto  de  Caliope*'  iu  Xh» 
"  Galatea,"  1584,  when  Lope  was  ouly 
twenty-two  years  old,  to  the  date  ct  the 
Prdhce  to  the  Seocmd  Part  of  Don  Quixote, 
1615,  only  a  year  before  his  own  death, 
was  constantly  giving  Lope  the  praises 
due  to  one  who,  beyond  all  eontemporarn 
doubt  or  rivalship,  was  at  the  head  of 
Spanish  literature;  and, among  other  proofli 
of  snflh  elevated  and  generous  feelings,  pre- 
fixed, in  1598,  a  laudatory  sonnet  to  Lope's 
^  Dragontea.**  But,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  did  this,  and  did  it  firedy  and  fiilly, 
there  is  a  dignified  reserve  and  caution  in 
some  parts  of  his  remarks  about  Lope  that 
show  he  was  not  impelled  by  any  wazm| 
personal  regard  ;  a  caution  which  is  so 
obvious,  that  Avellaneda,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Don  Quixote,  malidously  interpceted  it 
into  envy. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  the  relations  between 
the  two  great  Spanish  authors  of  this 
period  were  such  as  might  be  expected, 
where  one  was,  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
the  idol  of  his  time,  and  the  other  a  sufEw- 
ing  and  negl^ted  man.  What  is  most 
agreeable  about  the  whole  matter  is  tha 
generous  justice  Cervantes  never  &ils  to 
render  to  LDpe!s  merits. 

But,  since  the  preoedii^  aooount,  both  in 
the  text  and  note,  was  published  (1849)^ 
more  evidence  has  been  discovered  on  the 
subject  of  the  personal  relations  of  Cer- 
vantes and  Lope}^iud«PiMly,  such  as 
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In  1613  he  published  his  "Novelas  Ezemplares/t 
Instructiye  or  Moral  Tales,^  twelve  in  numb^^  and  mak^ 
ing  one  volume.  Some  of  them  were  written  hu  novcim 
several  years  before,  as  was  "  The  Impertinent  B»BipiM«e. 
Curiosity,"  inserted  in  the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,^ 
and  "  Binconete  y  Gortadillo,''  which  is  mentioned  there, 
so  that  both  must  be  dated  as  early  as  1604 ;  while  others 
contain  internal  evidence  of  the  time  of  their  composi- 

leares  no  doubt  of  Lope's  ungenerous  feel-  teoa  de  Tnductorefl"  O^om.  I.,  1778,  pp. 

ings  tovrards  his  great  contemporary.    It  170,  etc.)*    I  mean  two  attributed  to  Cer- 

1»  published  in  the  **  Naohtrftge  lor  Oes-  mantes  aiid  one  to  Lope,  in  whioh  tho«# 

ohlcbte   der  dramatischen  Literatur  und  great  men  are  made  to  ridicule  each  other 

Knnst  in  Bpanien  von  A.  I*.  Ton  Schack  ^  in  yery  bad   taste ;  —  I  have,  I  say,  not 

(Vrankfort  am  Main,  1854,  Sto.  pp.  31-84),  mentioned  tiiese  sonnets,  partly  because^ 

and  consists  of  extracts,  made  by  Duran,  eyen  as  set  forth  by  PelUoer,  they  have  a 

from  oufoOTopA  letters  of  Lope,  found  among  yery  suspicious  look,  but  chiefly  because 

ttke  papers  of  Lope's  greatpatnm  and  Mend,  the  matter  at  the  time  was   sifted    by 

the  Duke  de  Sessa,  who  paid  the  expenses  Huerta,  Vomer,  etc.,  and  no  doubt  was  left 

of  his  Aineral^  and  inherited  his  manuscripts,  that  they  are  spurious.    See  '*  Lecclon  Cri- 

The  prindpid  one,  for  the  present  purpose,  Uca,'*  ut  tupra ;  —  "Tentatiya  de  aproye- 

is  dated  August  4,  1604,  while  tiie  Don  ohar  el  merito  de  la  Leodon  Orltioa,  en  de> 

Quixote  was  in  the  press  ]  and  when  read-  fensa  de  Cervantes  por  Don  Flacido  Guer- 

ing  it  we  most  bear  in  mind  that  CerVantes  zero  >*  (Madrid,  1786,  18mo,  pp.  80,  ee.) 

did  not  much  regard  the  fiwhlon  of  bis  and  finally,  "  Reflexi(mes  sobre  la  Leocioa 

time  in  prefixing  laudatory  sonnets,  etc.,  of  Gritica  por  Tome  Oecial,  ec.  las  publlca  Don 

his  fciendli,  to  Us  ottier  works,  and  has  J.  P.  Forner.**    Madrid,  1786,  18mo,  pp! 

ridiculed  U  outright  in  the  Jesting  and  107-123. 

satirical  verses  he  has  prefixed  to  his  Don  u  He  explains  in  his  Preface  the  mean- 
Quixote,  In  the  names  of  Amadis  de  Gaula,'  ing  he  wishes  to  give  the  word  egBempUtres] 
Orlando  Furloso,  etc.  Lope,  under  these  saying,  "Heles  dado  nombre  de  e«em- 
circumstances,  writes  to  his  friend  the  Duke :  plareSf  y  si  bien  lo  miras,  no  hay  ninguna 
**0f  poets  I  speak  not.  Many  are  in  the  de  quien  no  se  puede  sacar  algun  exempltf 
bud  f6r  next  year  *,  but  there  is  none  $o  bad  proveohoso.''  The  word  txemplo,  from  tha 
as  Cervantetf  or  so  foolish  as  to  praise  Don  time  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  and  Don 
Quixote,'* — pero  ninguno  hay  tan  mtUo  Juan  Manuel,  has  had  the  meaning  of 
oomo  Cervantes^  ni  tan  necia  que  alahe  inHruetion  or  in$tructi»9  $tory.  The 
dDon^ixote,  And  further  on,  speaking  novelaa  have  been  the  most  successful 
of  satire,  he  says,  **  It  is  a  thing  as  hatefril  of  Cervatntes's  works,  except  his  D.  Quixote, 
to  me  as  my  little  books  are  to  Almendares,  ^  xhe  **  Ourioso  Impertflnente,"  first 
and  my  plays  to  Cervantes J*^  Of  course  printed  in  1606,  in  the  first  part  of  Don 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  feelings  Quixote,  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1608,  — 
witii  which  sudi  bitter  words  were  written,  five  years  before  the  eoUeoted  NovekMi 
They  are  the  more  cruel,  as  Cervantes  was  appeared  in  Madrid,  ^^  by  Osssar  Oudin,  a 
than  a  suflbring  man,  living  in  severe  pov-  teacher  of  Spanish  at  Uie  French  court, 
erty'at  Valladolid,  and  Lope  knew  it.  who  caused  jeveral  other  Spanish  books  t» 

I  do  not  know  who  is  hit  under  the  name  be  printed  in  Paris,  where  the  Castllian 

of  Almtadares,  but  suspect  it  is  a  mis-  was  in  much  fisivor  ftrom  the  intermarriages 

spelling  or  misprint  of  that  of  Almendarte,  between  the  crovms  of  France  and  Spain, 

who  published  poor  religious  poetry  in  the  Oudin  printed  the  Curioso  Impertinente, 

popular  style  ^•popuiari  carmine  —  in  without  its  author's  name,  at  the  end  of  • 

1008  and  1618,  and  is  praised  by  Oer*  volume  entitled  Silva  curiosa  de  Julian  d« 

vantes  in  his  Yiage  al  Pamaso.  Medrano,  oavaUero  Navarro,  eo.,  oorregidt 

I  have  said  nothing  here  of  •the  sonneti  en  esta  nuava  edioion,  eo.,  por  Cesar  Oudin* 

first  published  by  Pellicer  in  his  "  Blblio-  Pftris,  1608,  8vo,  pp.  828. 
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Hon,  as  the  **  Espanola  Inglesa ''  does,  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  1611.  •  All  of  these  stories  are,  as  he 
intimates  in  their  Preface,  original,  and  most  of  them  have 
the  air  of  being  drawn  from  his  personal  experience  and 
observation." 

Their  value  is  different,  for  thej  are  written  with  dif- 
ferent views,  and  in  a  variety -of  style  and  manner  gi*eater 
than  he  has  elsewhere  shown  ;  btit  most  of  them  contain 
touches  of  what  is  peculiar  in  his  talent,  and  are  full  of 
that  rich  eloquence,  and  of  those  pleasing  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,  which  always  flow  so  easily  from  his 
pen.  They  have  little  in  common  with  the  graceful  story- 
telling spirit  of  Boccaccio  and  his  followers,  and  still  less 
with  the  strictly  practical  tone  of  Don  Juan  Manuel's 
tales  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  approach,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Impertinent  Curiosity,  the  class  of 
short  novels  which  have  been  frequent  in  other  countries 
within  the  last  century.  The  more,  therefore,  we  examine 
them,  the  more  we  shall  find  that  they  are  original  in  their 
composition  and  general  tone,  and  that  they  are  strongly 
marked  with  the  individual  genius  of  their  author,  as  well 
as  with  the  more  peculiar  traitiS  of  the  national  character, 
— the  ground,  no  doubti  on  which  they  have  always  been 
favorites  at  home,  and  less  valued  than  they  deserve  to  be 
abroad.  As  works  of  invention  they  rank,  among  their 
author's  productions,  next  after  Don  Quixote  ;  in  correct- 
ness and  grace  of  style,  they  stand  before  it. 

The  first  in  the  series,  '*  The  Little  Gypsy  Girl,"  is 
the  story  of  a  beautiful  creature,  Preciosa,  who  had  been 

flu-niu.  stolen,  when  an  infant,  from  a  noble  family,  and 
educated  in  the  wild  community  of  the  Gypsies, 
— that  mysterious  and  degraded  race  which,  until  within 
the  last  ^^  years,  has  always  thriven  in  Spain  since  jt 
first  appeared  there  in  the  fifteenth  century.  There  ift  a 
truth,  as  well  as  a  spirit,  in  parts  of  this  little  story,  that 

I*  In  the  prologue,  Oerrantes  mjb  these  flcttons  from  other  langoi^B.    This  is  true 

tales  are  the  oldest  in  the  language :—  "  Yo  of  Timoneda,  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  Oonde 

■oy  el  primero  que  be  novelado  en  lengua  Lucanor.     I  suppose,  however,  that  h« 

CasteUanaj" — but  he   explains  this  by  referred  to  the  "  Novelas,**  then  coming  in 

■aying  that  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  dgtaliion,  which  were  taken  from  the  Italian, 
(his  s^le  of  composition  had  bonowed  their 
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cannot  be  oveilooked.  The  description  of  Preciofla's  fiisl 
appearance  in  Madrid  daring  a  gieat  rdigions  festivid ; 
the  effect  produced  by  her  dancing  and  singing  in  the 
streets ;  her  visits  to  the  houses  to  which  she  was  called 
for  the  amusement  of  the  rich ;  and  the  conversationSy 
compliments,  and  style  of  entertainment,  are  all  admimble, 
and  leave  no  doubt  of  their  truth  and  reality.  But  there 
are  other  passages  which,  mistaking  in  some  respects  the 
true  Gypsy  character,  seem  as  1^  they  were  rather  drawn 
from  some  such  imitations  of  it  as  the  "  Life  of  Bampfylde 
Moore  Carew ''  than  frt>m  a  fomiliarity  with  Gypsy  life  aa 
it  then  existed  in  Spain.^ 

Th6  next  of  the  tales  is  very  different,  and  yet  no  less 
within  the  personal  experience  of  Cervantes  himself.  It 
is  called  "  The  Generous  Lover,"  and  is  nearly  ^j  Amani* 
the  same  in  its  incidents  with  ^i  episode  found  in  m«^ 
his  own  "  Trato  de  Argel.'^  The  scene  is  laid  in  Cyprusi 
two  years  after  the  capture  of  that  island  by  the  Turks^ 
in  1570  ;  but  here  it  is  his  own  adventures  in  Algiers  upon 
which  he  draws  for  the  materials  and  coloring  of  what  is 
Turkish  in  his  story,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  descriptions 
shows  how  much  of  reality  there  is  in  both. 

The  third  story,  "Rinconete  y  Cortadillo,"  is  again 
quite  unlike  any  of  the  others.  It  is  an  account,  partly 
in  the  picaresque  style,  of  two  young  vagabonds,  aiiieooBte  y 
not  without  ingenuity  and  spirit,  who  join  at  Oort^uito- 
Seville,  in  1669,  one  of  those  organized  communities-  of 
robbers  and  beggars  which  often  recur  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  society  and  manners  during  the  last  three  centu- 
ries. The  realm  of  Monipodio,  their  chief,  reminds  us  at 
once  of  Alsatia  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Nigel,"  and  the 
resemblance  is  made  still  more  obvious  afterwards,  when, 
in  "  The  Colloquy  of  the  Dogs,"  we  find  the  same  Moni- 
podio in  secret  league  with  the  officers  of  justice.  A  single 
trait,  however,  will  show  with  what  fidelity  Cervantes  has 
copied  from  nature.  The  members  of  this  confederacy, 
who  lead  the  most  dissolute  and  lawless  lives,  are  yet 

»  Thia  story  has  been  dramatized  more  Carl  Maria  Weber.    See  note  on  the  "  01- 

ihan  once  in  Spain,  and  freely  used  else-  tanilla"  of  Soils,  j>o«<,  Chap.  XXV. 
where,  —  among  the  rest,  as  an  opera,  by 
II.                                 11 
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represented  as  superstitious^  and  as  having  their  images, 
their  masses,  and  their  contributions  for  pious  charities^ 
as  if  robbery  were  a  settled  and  respectable  vocation,  a 
part  of  whose  income  was  to  be  devoted  to  religious 
purposes  in  order  to  consecrate  the  remainder ;  a  delu- 
sion which,  in  forms  alternately  ridiculous  and  revolting, 
has  subsisted  in  Spain  from  very  early  times  down  to  the 
present  day." 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  and  show  how  the  rest  of 
the  tales  are  marked  with  similar  traits  of  truth  and  na;- 
ture :  for  example,  the  story  founded  on  the  adventures 
of  a  Spanish  girl  carried  to  England  when  Cadiz  was 
sacked  in  1596  ;  ''  The  Jealous  EstremaduHan,'' 
other  tales.   ^^^  ,,  rj^^^^  Fraudulent  Marriage,''  the  last  two 

of  which  bear  internal  evidence  of  being  founded  on  fiewt ; 
and  even  '*  The  Pretended  Aunt,"  which,  as  he  did  not 
print  it  himself, — apparently  in  consequence  of  its  coarse- 
ness, —  ought  not  now  to  be  placed  among  his  works,  is 
after  all  the  story  of  an  adventure  that  really  occurred  at 
Salamanca  in  1575."    Indeed,  they  are  all  fresh  from  the 

M  It  is  aD  admirable  hit,  when  Rinoo-  of  Monipodio,  places  it,  asGenrantes  does, 
nete,  first  becoming  acquainted  with  one  in  Seville.  Diablo  Cqjaelo,  Tranco  IX. 
of  the  rogues,  asks  him,  "  Es  vuesa  mer-  17  Couse  as  it  is,  however,  the  '*  Tia 
ced  POT  Ventura  ladnm  ? "  and  the  rogue  Fibgida  "  was  found,  with  "  Rinconete  j 
replies,  "M,  para  servir  i  Dioa  y  d  la  Cortadillo,"  and  several  other  tales  and 
buena  gente"  (Novdas,  Tom.  I.  p.  236.)  miscellanies,  in  a  manuscript  collection  of 
And,  again,  the  scene  (pp.  242-  247)  where  stories  and  trifles  made  1606  - 10,  for  the 
Rinconete  and  Cortadillo  are  received  amusement  of  the  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
^ong  the  robbers,  and  that  (pp.  254,  255)  I>.  Fernando  Nino  de  GueVara  ;  and  long 
where  two  of  the  shameless  women  of  the  afterwards  carefully  preserved  by  the  Jes- 
gang  are  very  anxious  to  provide  candles  uits  of  St.  Hermenegild.  A  castigated 
to  set  up  as  devout  offerings  before  their  copy  of  it  was  printed  by  Arrieta  in  his 
patron  saints,  ace  hardly  less  happy,  and  **  Eeplritu  de  Mignel  de  Cervantes  '*  (Ma- 
are  perfectly  true  to  the  characters  repre-  drid,  1814,  12mo)  ;  but  the  Prussian  am- 
sented.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  from  this  tale,  bassador  in  Spain,  if  I  mistake  not,  soon 
and  firom  several  of  the  Entremeses  of  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  an  un- 
Cervantes,  that  he  was  ftuniliar  with  the  altered  copy,  certified  by  Navarrete  to  be 
life  of  the  rogues  of  his  time.  Fermin  exact,  and  sent  it  to  Berlin,  where  it  waa 
Caballero,  in  a  pleasant  tract  on  the  Geo-  pulished  by  the  famous  Greek  scholar, 
graphical  Knowledge  of  Cervantes,  (Pe-  F.  A.  Wolf,  first  in  one  of  the  periodicals 
ricia  Geogrifica  de  Cervantes,  Madrid,  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  in  a  separate 
1840, 12mo,)  notes  the  aptness  with  which  pamphlet.  (See  his  Vorberieht  to  the 
pervantes  aUudes  to  the  different  localities  "  Tia  Fingida,  Novela  in6dita  de  Miguel 
in  the  great  cities  of  Spain,  which  consti-  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,"  Berlin,  1818, 8vo.) 
tttted  the  rendezvous  and  lurking-places  of  It  has  since  been  printed  in  Spain  with  the 
its  vagabond  population,  (p.  75.)  Among  other  tales  of  Cervantes, 
these  Seville  was  pre-eminent  Guevara,  An  acute,  characteristic  criticism  of  the 
when  he  describes  a  community  like  that  •*  Tia  Fingida,"  by  D.  Bart  Jos6  Gallacdo 
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racy  soil  of  the  national  character,  as  that  character  is 
foand  in  Andalusia ;  and  are  written  with  an  idiomatic 
richness,  a  spirit,  and  a  grace,  which,  though  they  are 
the  oldest  tales  of  their  class  in  Spain,  have  left  them 
ever  since  without  successful  rivals.  Ten  editions  of 
them,  were  published  in  nine  years. 

In  1614,  the  year  after  they  appeared,  Cervantes  printed 
his  ''Journey  to  Parnassus;"  a  satire  in  ierzarima,  di- 
vided into  eight  short  chapters,  and  written  in  professed 
imitation  of  an  Italian  satire,  by  Cesare  Oaporali,  on  the 
same  subject  and  in  the  same  measure."  The  niaViage 
poem  of  Cervantes  has  little  merit.  It  is  an  •<*«^  ^*™*«>' 
account  of  a  summons  by  Apollo,  requiring  all  good  poets 
to  come  to  his  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  driving  all 
the  bad  poets  from  Parnassus,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mercury  is  sent  in  a  royal  galley,  allegorically  built  and 
rigged  with  different  kinds  of  verses,  to  Cervantes,  who, 
being  confidentially  consulted  about  the  Spanish  poets  that 
can  be  trusted  as  allies  in  the  war  against  bad  taste,  has 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  his  opinion  on  whatever  re* 
lates  to  the  poetry  of  his  time. 

The  most  interesting  part  is  the  fourth  chapter,  in 
which  h6  slightly  iiotices  the  works  he  has  himself  writ- 
ten,^ and  complains,  with  a  gayety  that  at  least  proves 

may  be  found  in  the  first  number  of  his  English  language.**    (Lives  of  E.  and  7. 

*'  Criticon,"  1835  ;  —giving,  among  other  Phillips,  London,  1815,  4to,  p.  246.)    The 

curious  matter,  improved  readings  of  it  in  praise  is  excessive,  bat  the  translation  fk 

several  places.  certainly  very  well  done.     It,  however. 

Some  of  the  tales  of    Cervantes  were  extends  only  to  six  of  the  tales, 

translated  into  English  as  early  as  1640 ;  is  The  first  edition  is  in  small  dnodeci- 

bttt  not  well  into  I^nch,  I  thhik,  till  Viar-  mo,    (Madrid,    1614,)   80   leaves  j   better 

dot  published  his  translation  (Paris,  1838,  printed,   I  thmk,  than  any  other  of  his 

2  tom.,  8vo).    Even  he,  however,  did  not  works  that  were  published  under  his  own 

venture  on  the  obscure  jHins  and  Jests  of  care.    Little  but  the  opening  is  imitated 

the  *'Licenciado  Vidriera^  a    fiction  of  from  Cesare  Caporali»B  "  Viaggio  in  Parna- 

which  MooetQ  made  use  ii^is  play  of  the  so,"  which   is  only  about  one  fifth  as  long 

same  name,  representing  the  Licentiato,  as  the  poem  of  Cervantes.    The  ^^Viage 

however,  as  a  feigned  madman  and  not  as  del  Pamaso"  had  no  success.  Unless  there 

a  real  one,  and  showing  little  of  the  humor  is  an  edition  of  Milan,  1624,  which  I  know 

of  the   original    conception.     (Comedias  only  (irom  N.  Antonio,  none  appeared  after 

Esoogidas,  Madrid,  4to,   Tom.  V.  1653.)  the  first,^  beUeve,  tiU  1736. 

Under  the  name  of  "  L6ocadie,"  there  is  -  is  Among    them    he    speaks    of  many 

a  poor  abridgment  of  the  '*7uerza  de  la  ballads  that  he  had  written  :  — 

8angre4^»  by  Florian.     The    old    English  Yohecomp-aettoRomancei  Inflnlto.. 

tnnslatiion  by  Mabbe  (London,  1640,  folio)  y  fel  de  lo«  Zelo«  es  aquel  que  eatimo 

is  said  by  Godwin  to  be  ^*  perhaps  the  most  Entre  otro«»  que  lot  tengo  por  maldiUw. 

perfect  specimen  of  prose  translation  in  the  °*  ^ 
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his  good-humor,  of  the  poverty  and  neglect  with  whieh 
they  have  been  rewarded.*^  It  may  be  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  draw  a  line  between  such  feelings  as  Cervantes  here 
very  strongly  expresses,  and  the  kindred  ones  of  vanity 
and  presumption  ;  but  yet,  when  his  genius,  his  wants, 
and  his  manly  struggles  against  the  gravest  evils  of  life 
are  considered,  and  when  to  this  are  added  the  light- 
heartedness  and  simplicity  with  which  he  always  speaks 
of  himself,  and  the  indulgence  he  always  shows  to  oth- 
ers, few  will  complain  of  him  for  claiming  witii  some 
boldness  honors  that  had  been  coldly  withheld,  and  to 
which  he  felt  that  he  was  entitled. 

At  the  end  he  has  added  a  humorous  prose  dialogue, 
called  the  "  Adjunta,"  defending  his  dramas,  and  attack- 
ing the  actors  who  refused  to  represent  them.  He  says 
that  he  had  prepared  six  falMength  plays,  and  six  Entre- 
Writes  for  meses  or  farces ;  but  that  the  theatre  had  its 
the  stage,  pensioned  poets,  and  so  took  no  note  of  him. 
The  next  year,  however,  when  their  number  had  become 
eight  plays  and  eight  Entremeses,  he  found  a  publisher, 
though  not  without  difiSculty ;  for  the  bookseller,  as  he 
says  in  the  Preface,  had  been  warned  by  a  noble  author, 
that  from  his  prose  much  might  be  hoped,  but  irom  his 
poetry  nothing.  And  truly  his  position  in  relation  to  the 
theatre  was  not  one  to  be  desired.  Thirty  years  had 
passed  since  he  had  himself  been  a  successful  writer  for 

Condition  i*  5  *^^  *^®  twenty  or  more  pieces  he  had  then 
of  the  stage,  produced,  somc  of  which  he  mentions  anew  with 
great  complacency,^  were,  no  doubt,  long  since  forgotten. 

All  these  are  lost,  except  such  as  may  be  Qnando  le  niega  sin  razon  la  Buerte, 

found  scattered  through  his  longer  works,  Honrar  mus  merecido  que  alcanzado." 

and  some  which  have  been  suspected  to  be  "  f  «^  P*^'  f^'^^'l'^n^lnJtll^^ 
,,,.._  _  .  *\L,  Le  reapoqdC,  "  quo  yo  no  tengo  eapa." 

his  in  the  Eomancero  General.   Clemencin,  ja  jUx©  :  "  iunque  sea  asi,  gusto  de  rerte.'* 

notes  to  his  ed.  of  Don  Quixote,  Tom  m.        «  «-       c*  r.    *      ««  _*^    «     vi- 

pp.  166,  214.    Coleccion  de  Poesias   de    ^"?^"    "Confusa-    waa  eyidenOy  hia 

Don  BaionFemandc  Madrid,  1796,  8vo,  ^^^^.^^  "f"**"^  *^?f  ^""  P^~~-  ^ 
Tom.  XVI.  p.  176.    Mayans,  VIda  de  Cer-    A^e  Viage  he  says  of  it,-^ 

vantes,  No.  164.  ^^  l^  ^l'*!*"  ^P^^.  "!?*  ** 

on   *     II     ill-   v«_^     r^.  "j     «i.n<  Parecio  en  loB  teatros  admirable  I 

a>  Apollo  tens  him,    (Ylage,  ed.  1784, 

p.  66) "^d  *^  t^®  "Adjunta'*  he  says,  "De  la 

que  mas  me  precio  fui  y  es,  de  unallamada 

11  «#    ^  .  I  _     11  J  ^  n  ^  Conftiaa,  la  qual,  con  pasE  sea  dicho,  de 

**  Mas  si  qui  eras  saUr  de  tn  querella,  ,  ^.2  ,    ..  V 

Alegre  y  no  conftaso  y  consolado,  quantas  comedias  de  capa  y  espada  hasta 

Dobla  tn  capa  y  sientate  sobre  ella.  ^^y  se  han  representado,  bien  puede  tener 

Que  tal  vez  suele  nn  venturoso  estado,  lugar  senalado  por  bueoa  entre  laa  m^o* 
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In  the  interv^al,  as  he  tells  ns,  "that  great  prodigy  of  na- 
ture. Lope  de  Vega,  had  raised  himself  to  the  monarchy 
of  the  theatre,  subjected  it  to  his  conlarol,  and  placed  all 
its  actors  nnder  his  jurisdiction;  filled  the  world  with 

becoming  plays,  happily  and  well  written ; and 

if  any  persons  (and  in  tmth  there  are  not  a  few  such) 
have  desired  to  enter  isto  competition  with  him  and  share 
the  glory  of  his  labors,  all  they  have  done,  when  put 
together,  would  not  equal  the  half  of  what  has  been  done 
by  him  alone."" 

The  number  of  these  writers  for  the  stage  in  1615  was, 
as  Cervantes  intimates,  very  considerable ;  and  when  he 
goes  on  to  enumerate,  among  the  more  successful,  Mira 
de  MesGua,  Guillen  de  Castro,  Aguilar,  Luis  Velez  de  Gue- 
vara, Gaspar  de  Avila,  and  several  others,  we  perceive, 
at  once,  that  the  essential  direction  and  character  of  the 
Spanish  drama  were  at  last  determined.  Of  course,  the 
free  field  open  to  him  when  he  composed  the  plays  of  iiis 
youth  was  now  closed ;  and  as  he  wrote  from  the  pressure 
of  want,  he  could  venture  to  write  only  according  to  tJie 
models  triumphantly  established  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  his 
imitators. 

The  eight  plays  or  Comedias  he  now  produced  were, 
therefore,  all  composed  in  the  style  and  in  the  HiseHtht 
formQ  of  verse  already  fashionable  and  settled.  Comedias. 
Their  subjects  are  as  various  as  the  subjects  of  his  tales. 
One  of  them  is  a  rifacimento  of  his  "  Trato  de  Argel," 
and  is  curious,  because  it  contains  some  of  the  materials, 
and  even  occasionally  the  very  phraseology,  of  the  story 

res.''  This  boAst,  it  should  be  remem-  las  oomedias,  y  entr6  Inego  el  monstrno  de 
bered,  was  made  in  1614,  when  Cervantes  natoratesa,  el  gran  Lope  de  Vega,  y  alstae 
had  printed  the  First  Part  of  the  Don  con  la  monarquia  comica  }  avasallo  y  pnso 
Quixote,  and  when  Lope  and  his  school  debazo  de  su  Jurisdiocion  &  todos  los  Fai^ 
were  at  the  height  of  their  glory.  It  is  santes,  llend  el  mnndo  de  Comedias  pro- 
probable,  however,  that  we,  at  the  pres-  prias,  fellces  y  Wen  rasonadas }  y  tantas 
ent  day,  should  be  more  curious  to  see  the  que  passan  de  dies  mil  yliegos  los  que 
"Batilla  Naval,"  which,  from  its  name,  tiene  escritos,  y  todas  (que  ea  una  de  las 
contained,  I  think,  hia  personal  experiences  mayores  cosas  que  puede  dtcirsc)  las  ha 
at  the  fight  of  Lepanto,  as  the  "  Trato  de  visto  representar,  u  oido  decir  (p«r  lo  >"«- 
Argel »'  contained  those  at  Algiers.  nos)  que  se  han  representado  j  y  si  nlgu- 
"  After  alluding  to  his  earlier  efforts  nos,  (que  hay  muchos)  han  querido  entrar 
on  the  stage,  Cervantes  goes  on  in  the  4  la  parte  y  gloria  de  sus  trabajos,  todos 
Fr51ogo  to  his  new  plays  :  '*  Tuve  otras  Juntos  no  Hegan  en  lo  que  han  esorlto  4  1r 
oosai  en  que  ocuparme )  dex6  ]b  pluma  y  mitad  de  lo  que  61  solo,''  etc 
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of  the  Captive  in  Don  Quixote,  and  because  Lope  de  Vega 
thought  fit  afterwards  to  use  it  somewhat  too  freely  in  the 
composition  of  his  own  "Esclavos  en  Argel."**  Much 
of  it  seems  to  be  founded  in  fact;  among  the  rest,  the 
deplorable  martyrdom  of  a  child  in  the  third  act,  and  the 
representation  of  one  of  the  Coloquios  or  farces  of  Lope 
de  Rueda  by  the  slaves  in  their  prifcon-yard. 

Another  of  the  plays,  the  story  of  which  is  also  said  to 
be  true,  is  "  El  Gallardo  Espanol,''  or  The  Bold  Span- 
iard.^ Its  hero,  named  Saavedra,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
of  the  old  family  into  which  that  of  Cervantes  had  long 
before  intermarried,  goes  over  to  the  Moors  for  a  tim«, 
from  a  point  of  honor  about  a  lady,  but  turns  out  at  last  a 
true  Spaniard  in  everything  else,  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
aggeration of  his  gallantry.  "The  Sultana''  is  founded 
on  the  history  of  a  Spanish  captive,  who  rose  so  high  in 
the  favor  of  the  Grand  Turk,  that  she  is  represented  in 
the  play  as  having  become,  not  merely  a  favorite,  but 
absblutely  the  Sultana,  and  yet  as  continuing  to  be  a 
Christian,  —  a  story  which  \^a8  readily  believed  in  Spain, 
though  only  the  first  part  of  it  is  true,  as  Cervantes  must 
have  known,  since  Catharine  of  Oviedo,  who  is  the  heroine, 
was  his  contemporary.^    The  "  Rufian  Dichoso  "  is  a  Don 

V  This    play,    which   Cenrantea    calls  mas  es  cuento  yerdadero,  que  yo  lo  vl." 

**Ii08Bi£oe  de  Argel,**  (Comedias,  1749,  How  so  indecent  an  exhibition  on  the  stage 

Tom.  L  P'  125,)  opera  wi&  the  landing  of  oould  be  permitted  is  the  wonder.    Onoe, 

a  Moorish  corsair  on  the  coast  of  Valencia ;  for  instance,  when  in  great  personal  dan- 

glres  an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  ger,  he  prays  thus,  as  if  he  had  read  the 

eaptirea  taken  in  this  descent,  as  well  as  **  Clouds  "  of  Aristophanes :  — 
the  sufferings  of  others  afterward  *,    and  ahIiyim  de  Puisatorio  1 

ends  with  a  Moorish  wedding  and  a  Chris-  Favoreced  me,  Sefiorag  I 

^Uuk  martyrdom.    He  says  of  it  himself,  —  Que  ml  peligro  es  notoiio, 

Bi  ya  no  eatids  en  estas  honw 

No  de  la  lma«Inaeion  Dumdendo  en  el  dormitorio. 

Eate  trato  se  saoA,  .     Tom.  L  p.  »4. 

Que  la  Terdad  lo  ftwnfi  ..  ..  ..        .     .     ,  ,  ^   ^  ^ 

Bleu  Icijofl  de  la  fic<don.  ^^  **»«  ^^  he  says  his  principal  Intent  has 

p.  188.  been  — 
The  verbal  resemblances  between  the  play  Mezclar  verdades 

and  the  story  of  the  Captire  are  chiefly  in  Con  fkbuloeos  intentoa. 

the  first  jomafia  of  the  play,  as  compared  The  Spanish  doctrine  of  the  play— all  for 

with  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  40.  love  and  glory  —  is  well  expressed  In  the 

•»  The  part  we  should   least  willingly  two  following  lines  from  the  second  jor- 

suppose  to  be  true —  that  of  a  droll,  rois-  ncida : 

teriiur  soldier,  who  gets  a  shameful  subsist-       _  .  , 

I...-.ii«         i.  J        Que  por  reynar  y  por  amor  no  hay  culpa, 

ence  by  begging  tor  souls  in  Purgatory,  and        q^^  ^^  ^enV.  perdon,  y  halle  diBculpa. 

spending  on  his  own  gluttony  the  alms  he  ««  e»  -»  ^  ^  r.    ^    «      i 

•^.".  ^,     .,  tj*,-  868e  vino  t  ConBtantinopla. 

receives  —  is  particularly  vouched  for  by  q^  ^j  ^^  ^^  seisdentos. 

Cervantes.    "  £8to  de  pedlr  para  las  4ni-  -  jor.  m. 
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Juan  in  licentiousness  and  crime,  who  is  converted  and 
becomes  so  extraordinary  a  saint,  that,  to  redeem  the  soul 
of  a  dying  sinner,  Dona  Ana  de  Trevino,  he  formally 
surrenders  to  her  his  own  virtues  and  good  works,  and 
assumes  her  sins,  beginning  anew,  through  incredible 
sufferings,  the  career  of  penitence  and  reformation  ;  all  of 
which,  or  at  least  what  is  the  most  gross  and  revolting 
in  it,  is  declared  by  Cervantes,  as  an  eyewitness,  to  be 
true.^ 

The  remaining  four  plays  are  no  less  various  in  their 
subjects,  and  no  less  lawless  in  the  modes  of  treating 
them ;  and  all  the  eight  are  divided  into  three  jornad<i8, 
which  Cervantes  uses  as  strictly  synonymous  with  acts.^ 
All  preserve  the  character  of  the  Fool,  who  in  one  in- 
stance is  an  ecclesiastic,^^  and  all  extend  over  any  amount 
of  time  and  space  that  is  found  convenient  to  the  action ; 
the  "  Rufian  Dichoso,''  for  instance,  beginning  in  Seville 
and  Toledo,  during  the  youth  of  the  hero,  and  ending  in 
Mexico  in  his  old  age.  The  personages  represented  are 
extravagant  in  their  number, — once  amounting  to  above 
thirty,  —  and  among  them,  besides  every  variety  of  hur 
man  existences,  ate  Demons,  Souls  in  Purgatory,  Lucifer, 
Fear,  Despair,  Jealousy,  and  other  similar  phantasms. 
The  truth  is,  Cervantes  had  renounced  all  the  principles 
of  the  drama  which  his  discreet  canon  had  so  gravely  set 
forth  ten  years  earlier  in  the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote ; 
and  now,  whether  with  the  consent  of  his  will,  or  only 
with  that  of  his  poverty,  we  cannot  tell,  but,  as  may  be 
seen,  not  merely  in  the  plays  themselves,  but  in  a  sort  of 
induction  to  the  second  act  of  the  Kufian  Dichoso,  he  had 


*  The  Church  prayers  on  the  stage  in  «  He  uses   the  words   as  convertlbto. 

this  play,  and  especiill^  in  Jornada  n.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  21,  22 ;  Tom.  II.  p.  26,  etc. 

and  the  sort  of  legal  contract  used  to  trans-  ^  In  the  "  Banos  de  Argel,"  where  ha 

Ibr  the  merits  of  the  healthy  saint  to  the  is  sometimes  indecorous  enough,  as  when, 

dying  sioner,  are  among  the  revolting  ex-  (^om.  I.  p.  161,)  giving  the  Moors  the 

hibitions  of  the  Spanish  drama  which  at  reason  why  his  old  general,  Don  John  of 

first  seem  inexplicable,  but  which  any  one  Austria,  does  not  come  to  subdue  Algiers, 

who  reads  far  in  it  easily   understands,  he  says :  — 
Cervantes,  in  many  parts  of  this  strange 

play,  .«»  th«  trau.  of  what  he  thu.  ^,;?:S^£S,1^°Jl:Sk 

represents,  saying,  "Todo  esto  fu6  ver-  Do  el  QencMd  fkltabm 

dad}**   "Todo  esto  Ai6  asi  ;**    "Asi  se  Y&Don  Juan  BoUevaronpaiaaerlo. 
cuenta  en  su  historla,**  etc. 
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fiilly  and  knoT«cSngly  adopted  the   dramatic  theories  of 
Lope's  school. 

The  eight  Entremeses  are  better  than  the  eight  full- 
length  plays.  They  are  short  farces,  generally  in  prose. 
Bis  eight  ^^^  *  slight  plot,  and  sometimes  with  none,  and 
Entremeaes.  were  Intended  merely  to  amuse  an  audience  ia 
the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  the  longer  pieces.  *'  The 
Spectacle  of  Wonders, ''  for  instance,  is  only  a  series  of 
practical  tricks  to  frighten  the  persons  attending  a  pup- 
pet-show, so  as  to  persuade  them  that  they  see  what  is 
really  not  on  the  stage.  " The  Watchful  Guard''  inter- 
ests us,  because  he  seems  to  have  drawn  the  character  of 
the  soldier  from  his  own  ;  and  the  date  of  1611^  which  is 
contained  in  it,  may  indicate  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
*'  The  Jealous  Old  Man  'Ms  a  reproduction  of  the  tale  of 
"  The  Jealous  Estremadurian,"  with  a  different  and  more 
spirited  conclusion.  And  the  '' Oueva  de  Salamanca" 
is  one  of  those  jests  at  t^e  expense  of  husbands  which 
are  common  enough  on  the  Spanish  stage,  and  were,  no 
doubt,  equidly  common  in  Spanish  life  and  manners.  All, 
indeed,  have  an  air  of  truth  and  reality,  which,  whether 
they  were  founded  in  fact  or  not,  it  was  evidently  the 
author's  purpose  to  give  them. 

But  there  was  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
all  his  efforts  on  the  stage.  Cervantes  had  not  dramatic 
H«  dito  talent,  nor  a  clear  perception  how  dramatic  ef- 
ft  writer  liar  fects  woro  to  be  producod.    From  the  time  when 

"^  he  wrote  the  "  Trato  de  Argel,"  which  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  sufferings  he  had  himself  witnessed  and 
shared  in  Algiers,  he  seemed  to  suppose  that  whatever 
was  both  absolutely  true  and  absolutely  striking  could  be 
produced  with  effect  on  the  theatre ;  thus  confounding 
the  province  of  romantic  fiction  arid  sl^ry-telling  with 
that  of  theatrical  representation,  and  often  relying  on 
trivial  incidents  and  an  humble  style  for  effects  which 
could  be  produced  only  by  ideal  elevation  and  incidents 
so  combined  by  a  dramatic  instinct  as  to  produce  a  dra- 
matic interest. 

This  was,  probably,  owing  in  part  to  the  different  direc- 
tion of  his  original  genius,  and  in  part  to  the  condition 
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of  the  thefttre,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  found  open  to 
every  kind  of  experiment  and  really  settled  in  ijothing. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
failure,  the  j^ilure  itself  has  been  a  great  stum-  opinions  of 
bling^lock  in  the  way  of  Spanish  critics,  who  w/ito*^ 


have  resorted  to  somewhat  violent  means  in 
order  to  prevent  the  reputation  of  Cervantes  from  being 
burdened  with  it.  Thus,  Bias  de  Nasarre,  the  king's 
librarian,  —  who,  in  1Y49,  published  the  first  edition  of 
these  unsuccessful  dramas  that  had  appeared  since  they 
were  printed*  above  a  century  earlier,  —  Would  persuade 
us,  in  his  Preface,  that  they  were  written  by  Cervantes  to 
parody  and  caricature  the  theatre  of  Lope  de  Vega ;  *• 
though,  setting  aside  all  that  at  once  presents  itself  from 
the  personal  relations  of  the  parties,  nothing  can  be  more 
serious  than  the  interest  Cervantes  took  in  the  fate  of  his 
plays,  and  the  confidence  he  expressed  in  their  dramatic 
merit ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  line  has  ever  been 
pointed  out  as  a  parody  in  any  one  of  them."^ 

»  See  the  earlj  part  of  the  "Prdlogo  otherwise  hare  been  only  an  absurdity ;  and 

del  que  hace  imprlmir."    I  am  not  certain  what,  taken  in  connection  with  this  reprint 

that  Bias  de  Nasarre  was  perfectly  fiiir  in  of  Geryantes's  poor  dramas  and  the  Preface 

all  this  ;  for  he  printed,  in  1732,  an  edition  to  them,  seems  like  a  willingness  to  let 

of  Avellaneda's  continuation  of  Don  Quix-.  down  the  reputation  of  a  genius  that  "Sar 

ote,  in  the  Preface  to  which  he  says  that  sarre  could  not  comprehend, 

he  thinks  the  character  of  Avellaneda's  '     It  is  intimated,  in  an  anonymeus  pam- 

Sancho  is  more  natural  than  that  of  Cer-  phlet,.  called  **^Exkmen  Critico.del  Tomo 

vantes's  Sancho ;  that  the  Second  Part  of  Primero  del  Antiquixote,"  (Madrid,  1806, 

Gerrantes's  Don  Quixote  is   taken  firom  12mo,)  that  Nasarre  had  sympathies  with 

Avellaneda's  *,    and  that,  in  its  essential  Avellaneda   as   an  Aragonese }   and   the 

merits,  the  work  of  Avellaneda  Is  equal  to  pamphlet  in  question  being  understood  to 

that  of  Cervantes.    "  No  se  puede  dispu-  be  the  work  of  J.. A.  Pellicer,  the  editor  of 

tar,**  he  says, "  la  ^oria  de  la  invencion  de  Don  Quixote,  this  intimation  deserves  no- 

Gervantes,  aunque  no  es  inferior  la  de  la  tice.    It  may  be  added,  that  Nasarre  be- 

imltacion  de  Avellaneda-,**  to  which  he  longed  to  the  French  school  of 'the  eigh- 

adds  afterwards,  **  Es  cierto  que  es  neoesa-  teenth  century  in  Spain  { — a  school  that 

rlo  mayor  esftierso  de  ingenio  para  anadir  saw  little  merit  in  the  older  Spanish  drama. 

it  las  primeras  invenciones,  que  para  ha^  His  remarks  on  it,  In  his  preface  to  'Cer- 

cerlas.**    (See  Avellaneda,  Don   Quixote,  vantes,  and  on  the  contemporary  BngUsh 

Madrid,  1805, 12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  84.)    Now,  school  of  comedy,  show  this  plainly  enough, 

the  Juieio,  or  Preface,  flram  which  these  and  leave  no  doubt  that  his  knowledge 

opinions  are  taken,  and  which  Is  really  the  upon   the   whole    subject    was  iaoonsld- 

work  of  Nasarre,  Is  announced  by  him,  not  erable,  and  his  taste  as  bad  as  it  well 

as  his  own,  but  as  the  work  of  an  anony-  could  be. 

mous  -friend,  precisely  as  if  he  were  not  m>  The  extravi^ant  opinion,  that  ttieso 
willing  to  avow  such  opinions  under  his  plays  of  Cervantes  were  written  to  dis- 
own name.  (PelliQer*s  Vida  de  Cervantes,  credit  the  plays  then  in  fisishion  on  the 
ed.  Don  Quixote,  I  p.  clxvi.)  In  this  way  stage,  just  as  the  Don  Quixote  was  written 
a  disingenuous  look  is  given  to  what  would  to  discredit  the  fashlonahte  books  of  chlv- 

6*  X 
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This  positiDn  being  untenable,  LampillaB,  who,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  wrote  a  long  defen,ce  of 
Spanish  literature  against  tha.  suggestions  of  Tiraboschi 
i^nd  Bettinelli  in  Italy,  gravely  maintains  that  Cervantes 
sent,  indeed,  eight  plays  and  eight  Entremeses  to  the 
booiddellers,  but  that  the  booksellers  took  the  liberty  to 
change  them,  and  printed  eight  others  with  his  name  and 
Preface.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  Cer- 
vantes lived  to  prepare  two  works  after  this,  and  if  such 
an  insult  had  been  offered  him,  the  country,  judging  from 
the  way  in  which  he  treated  the  less  gross  offence  of 
Avellaneda,  would  have  been  filled  with  his  reproaches 
and  remonstrances.'^ 

Nothing  remains,  therefore,  but  to  confess  —  what 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  quite  incontestable  —  that  Cervantes 
Keaaooflof  wroto  several  plays  which  fell  seriously  below 
bisfauure.  what  might  have  been  hoped  from  him.  Pas- 
sages, indeed,  may  be  found  in  them  where  his  genius' 
asserts  itself.  "  The  Labyrinth  of  Love,''  for  instance> . 
has  a  chivalrous  air  and  plot  that  make  it  interesting ; 
and  the  Entremes  of  "The  Pretended  Biscay  an''  con- 
tains specimens  of  the  peculiar  humor  with  which  we 
always  associate  the  name  of  its  author.  Others  are 
marked  with  the  poetical  genius  that  never  deserted  him. 
But  it  is  quite  too  probable  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  sacrifice  his  own  opinions  respecting  the  drama  to  ihe 
popular  taste ;  and  if  the  constraint  he  thus  laid  upon 
himself  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  failure,  it  only  affords 
another  ground  for  our  interest  in  the  fate  of  one  whose 

airy,  did  not  pass  uncontradicted  at  the  y  Estado  preaente  de   las   C(»ncdiA8  de 

time.    The  year  after  it  was  published,  a  Bspana,  contra  el  Dict&men  que  las  supooe 

pamphlet  appeared,  entitled  ^'  La  Sinrason  corrompidas,  etc.,  por  un  Ingenio  de  esta 

impogoada  y  Beata  de  Layapies,  Coloquio  Corte »'  (Madrid,  1760,  4to,  pp.  285).    The 

Crltioo  apuntado  al  disparatado   Prdlogo  author  was  a  lawyer  in  Madrid,  D.  Thomas 

que  sirve  de  delantal  (aegun  nos  dice  su  Zavaleta,  and  he  writes  with  as  little  phl- 

Autor)  4  tea  Comedias  de  Miguel  de  Cer-  losophy  and  judgment  as  the  other  Spanish 

Taotes,  oompuestopor  Don  Joseph  Carillo"  critics  of  his  tame  j  but  he  treats  Bias  de 

(Madrid,  1760,  4to,  pp.  26).    It  is  a  spiriU  Nasarre  with  smaU  ceremony, 
ed  little  tract,  chiefly  deroted  to  a  defence       «  "  Ensayo  Histdrico-apolog^ttco  de  la 

of  Lope  and  of  Calderon,  though  the  point  Literatura  Espanohi,"  Madrid,  1789,  Broy 

■bottt  Cerrantes  is  not  forgotten  (pp.  13  -  Tom.  VL  pp.  170,  etc    **Snprimlendo  las 

1ft).    Bat  in  the  same  year  a  longer  work  que  Terdaderamente  eran  de  61,"  axe  the 

appealed  on  the  same  side,  called  "  Bis-  bold  words  of  the  critic 
oQrso  Critioo  sobre  el  Origen,  Galidad, 
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whole  career  wag  so  deeply  marked  with  trials  and  ca- 
lamity.'* 

But  the  life  of  Cervantes,  with  all  its  troubles  and 
eufiferings,  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  In  October 
of  the  same  year,  1616,  he  published  the  Second  secondPart 
Part  of  his  Don  Quixote  ;  and  in  its  Dedication  ^  p^n 
to  the  Count  de  Lemos,  who  had  for  some  time 
fevered  him,**  he  alludes  to  his  failing  health,  and  inti- 
mates that  he  hardly  looked  for  the  continuance  of  life 
beyond  a  few  months.  His  spirits,  however,  which  had 
survived  his  sufferings  in  the  Levant,  at  Algiers,  and  in 
prisons  at  home,  and  which,  as  he  approached  his  seven.- 
tieth  year,  had  been  sufficient  to  produce  a  work  like  the 
Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  did  not  forsake  Decay  or 
him,  now  that  his  strength  was  wasting  away  w*»*w»gtiu 
under  the  influence  of  disease  and  old  age.  On  the  conr 
trary,  with  unabated  vivacity  he  urged  forward  his  ro- 
mance of  "  Persiles  and  Sigismunda"  ;  anxious  only  that 
life  enough  should  be  allowed  him  to  finish  it,  as  the  last 
offering  of  his  gratitude  to  his  generous  patron.  In  the 
spring  he  went  to  Esquivias,  where  was  the  little  estate 
Jlie  had  received  with  his  wife,  and  after  his  return  wrote 
a  Preface  to  his  unpublished  romance,  full  of  a  delightful 
and  simple  humor,  in  which  he  tells  a  pleasant  story  of 
being  overtaken  in  his  ride  back  to  Madrid  by  a  medical 
student,  who  gave  him  much  good  advice .  about  the 
dropsy,  under  which  he  was  suffering ;  to  which  he  re- 
plied,  that  his  pulse  had  already  warned  him  that  he  was 
not  to  live  beyond  the  next  Sunday.  "  And  so,"  says  he, 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  Preface,  "  farewell  to 
jesting,  farewell  my  merry  humors,  farewell  my  gay 
friends,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  dying,  and  have  no  desire  but 
soon  to  see  you  happy  in  the  other  life." 

"There  can  be  Uttte  doabt,  I   think,  mostagreeableproof  of  which  ia  to  be  found 

that  this  was  the  case^  if  we  compare  the  in  the  Dedication  of  the  Second  Part  of 

opinions  expressed  by  the  canon  on  the  Don  Quixote.    I  am  afraid,  howeyer,  that 

subject  of  the  drama  in  the  48th  chapter  of  their  favor  was  a  little  too  much  in  the 

the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  1605,  and  nature  of  alma.    Indeed,  it  is  called  «- 

the  opinions  in  the  opening  of  the  second  mosna  the  only  time  it  is  known  to  be 

Jornada  of  the  "  Ruflan  Dichoso,"  1616.  mentioned  by  any  contemporary  of  Cer- 

w  It  has  been  generally,  conceded  that  vantes.    See  Salas  Barbadlllo,  in  the  Dedi- 

the  Count  de  Lemos  and  the  Archbishop  of  aition  of  the  "  Bstafeta  del  Diofl  Momo,' 

Toledo  favored  and  assisted  Cervantes  *,  the  Madrid,  1627, 12mo. 
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In  this  temper  he  prepared  to  meet  death,  as  many 

Catholics  of  strong  religious  impressions  were  accustomed 

to  do  at  that  time ;  •*  and,  on  the  2d  of  April, 

^*    entered  the  order  of  Franciscan  friars,   whose 

habit  he  had  assumed  three  years  before  at  Alcald.     Still, 

however,  his  feelings  as  an  author,  his  vivacity,  and  his 

personal  gratitude  did  not  desert  him.     On  the  18th  of 

April  he  received  the  extreme  unction,  and  the  next  day 

wrote  a  Dedication  of  his  "  Persiles  and  Sigismunda ''  to 

the  Count  de  Lemos,  marked,  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 

with  his  natural  humor,   and  with  the  solemn  thoughts 

that  became  his  situation.^     The  last  known  act  of  his 

life,  therefore,  shows  that  he  still  possessed  his  faculties 

in  perfect  serenity,  and  four  days  afterwards,  on 

^*^-    the  23d  of  April,  1616,  he  died,  at  the  age  of 

sixty-eight.**    He  was  buried,  as  he  probably  had  desired, 

in  the  convent  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Trinity  ;  but  a  few  years 

afterwards  this  convent  was  removed  to  another  part  of 

the  city,  and  what  became  of  the  ashes  of  the  greatest  ge* 

nius  of  his  country  is,  from  that  time,  wholly  unknown.'^ 

84  **  Who,  to  be  nm  of  FwadiM,  the  calendar  not  havinff  then  been  altered 

Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic,  in  iPn«t»^A    «-^  *u»   °«„«        xi.      * 

O? S^^ci-can  think  to  pus  dii«^d.-  ^,?°^^  *°*^  ^^"^  ^^8»  therefore,  a 

difference  between  that  and  the  Spanish 

Joan  Vald^  —  if  he  be  fhe  autiidr  of  calendar  ot  ten  days, 
the  remarkable  "Dlalogo  de  Mercurio  y        «  Nor   was   any  monmnent  raised  to 

Caron,"  about  1630  (see  ante,  Chap.  V.  Cervantes,  in  Spain,  untU  1835,  when  a 

note  42)— had  notions  on  this  subject  such  bronze  statue  of  him  larger  than  life   cast 

as  Milton  had,  and  much  wiser  notions  at  Rome  by  SoU  of  Bareelona,  was  placed 

than  those  of  Cervantes;  for  he  makes  his  in  the  Plaza   del  Estamento  at  Madrid, 

religious  married  man  teU  Charon  that,  on  (See  Bl  Artiista,  Madrid,  1834, 1886,  Tom. 

his  death-bed,  when  his  friends  asked  him  j.  p.  206  j  Tom.  II.  p.  12  j  and  Semanario 

to  put  on  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  he  an-  Pintoresco,  1836,  p..  249.)    Of  the  head  of 

swered    them:    «  Hcrmanos,    ya    sabefs  this  statue,  I  possess  *  beautiftil  copy,  in 

quanto  me  guarde  siempre  de  enganar  a  marble,  made  by  Solii  himself  in  1866,  for 

ninguno  j  para  que  quereis  que  me  ponga  my  friend  Don  GuiUermo  Picard,  a  Span- 

ISsT  **"  2°*^""  *  ^^°^ '"    ^'  ^^^^  ia^  o'  no  common  intellectual  tastes  and 

M  ri5^*  accomplishments,  who  presented  it  to  me 

»  The  only  case  I  recollect  at  all  parallel  in  1869.  Before  .  1886  I  believe  there 
is  that  of  the  graoeftil  Dedication  of  Addi-  was  nothing  that  approached  nearer  to  a 
son  s  ^01*8  to  his  friend  and  successor  in  monument  in  honor  of  Cervantes  through- 
office.  Secretary  Craggs,  which  is  dated  out  the  world  than  an  ordinary  medal  of 
June  4,  1719  •,  thirteen  days  before  his  him,  struck  in  1818,  at  Paris,  as  one  of  a 
death.  But  the  Dedication  of  Cervantes  is  large  series  which  would  have  been  ab- 
much  more  cordial  and  spirited.  surdly  incomplete  without  it  •,  and  a  small 

»  Bowie    says,     (Anotaciones    d    Don  medallion  or  bust,  that  was  placed  in  1834, 

Quixote,  Salisbury,  1781,  4to,  Prologo  ix.,  at  the  expense  of  an  individual,  over  the 

note,)  that  Cervantes  died  on  fhe  same  day  door  of  the  house  in  the  Calle  de  los  Fran- 

with  Shakespeare  j  but  this  is  a  mistake,  cos,  where  he  died. 
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Six  months  after  the  death  of  Cervantes,^  the  license 

for  publishing  ''  Persiles  and  Sigismnnda ''  was  granted  to 

his  widow,  and  in  1617  it  was  printed.^    His  purpose 

1  At  the  time  of  his  death  CetTBntes  mweA  the  nuLteriato  tor  that  part  of  the 
■eeniB  to  have  had  the  foUowiog  worlai  Penttes  whieh  he  has  ysed,  or  rather 
more  or  ten  prepared  for  the  press,  name-  abused,  in  his  "  Custom  of  the  Country,** 
ly :  "  Las  Bemanas  del  Jardin,**  announced  acted  as  early  as  1628,  but  not  printed  till 
as  early  as  1613 ; — the  Second  Part  of  1647  $  the  very  names  of  the  peracmages 
"  Oalatea,**  announced  in  1616 ;  —  the  being  sometimes  the  same.  See  Persiles, 
ff  Bernardo,**  mentioned  in  thtf  Dedication  of  Book  I.  c.  12  and  13  }  and  compare  Book 
**  Persiles,*'  just  before  he  died  j  *>  and  IL  c.  4  with  the  Bnglish  play.  Act  lY. 
several  plays,  referred  to  in  tike  Preftkoe  to  scene  8,  and  Book  IIL  c.  6,  etc.  with  Act 
those  he  published,  and  in  the  Appendix  n.  scene  4,  etc.  Sometimes  we  have  al- 
to the  "  Yiage  del  Pamaso.**  All  these  most  literal  traodations,  like  the  foUow- 
works  are  now  probably  lost.    Others  have  ing  i  — 

been  attributed  to  him.  Of  the  "  Buscapl6  **  **  Sols  Castellano  f '»  me  preguat6  en  su 

I  shall  speak  In  the  Appendix,  and  of  two  lengua  Portngaesa.     «  No,   Senora,**    le 

Mocryphal  chapters  of  Don  Quixote  in  a  respondi  yo,  '*sino  forastero,  y  Wen  k^os 

note  to  this  chapter.    To  these  may  be  de  esta  tierra."    "Pues  aunqne  fuerades 

added  a^tter  on  a  popuhir  fcstfyal,  part  mil  voces  CasteUano,**  repltoo  ^   «oa 

of  whicif  printed  hi  the  twentieth  volume  ^brara  yo,  si  pudiera,  y  is  llbrarA  w  pue- 

of  the  Blblioteca  de  Autores  Bspanoles,  do,  subid  porcimadeste  techo,  y  totraos 

1861  p  xxvll  dcbaxo  de  este  tapis,  y   totraos  en  un 

«  The  ilrst 'edition  of  Persiles  y  Blgis-  ^^^  <1"«  ^''\  ^^'^^y  ^  "<>  os  movais, 

munda  was   printed   with  Uie   tollo^ng  que  si  la  justicia  viniere,  me  tendri  respe- 

title:  «*  Los  Trabajos  de  Persiles  y  Sigis-  to,  ycreeri  loque  ya  quisiere  decirles.** 

munda,  HIstoria  Setenlarional,  por  M.  de  Pe««e8i  ^^'  HI.  cap.  6. 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  dirigida,**  etc..  Ma-  ^  Letcher  we  have  it  as  foUows ;  - 

drid,  1617,  8vo,  por  Juan  de  la  Cuesta  ;  .,      ^ 

and  reprint,  of  it  appeared  in  Valencia,  ^^'^^ISS^^'ZLmyl^ 

Pamplona,  Baroelona,  and  Bmsaels,  the  ^^    f  ask  iot  ^^ 

same  year.    I  have  a  copy  of  this  first  with  purpose  to  betmy  yon.    If  yon  were 

edition,  and  of  the  one  printed  at  Pamplo-  Ten  thmiaand  timef  a  Spaniard,  the  nation 

na  the  same  year :  but  the  most  agreeable  We  Portngalf  mort  hBte,  I  yet  would  tave  yon. 

r  ^*'**  iTiT^ti'i^s  '^^'  mT  Bjhi*Jiri^drwSe''re"?x^^ 

There  is  an  English  transition  by  M.  L.,  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^^ 

published  1619,  which  I  have  never  seen ;  •    {RuHUo  rttire$  behind  the  bed, 

but  fh>m  which  I  doubt  not  Fletcher  bor-  Bo  i  —  but  from  thia  aUr  not. 
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BeeEn4Ei  to  have  been  to  write  a  serious  romance,  which 
should  be  to  this  species  of  composition  what  the 
and  8igi8*  Dou  Quixote  is  to  comic  romance.  So  much,  at 
monda.  jeast,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  spoken  of  by  himself  and  by  his  friends.  For.  in  the 
Dedication  of  the  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote  he  says, 
"  It  will  be  either  the  worst  or  the  best  book  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  lan^age  ; ''  adding,  that  his  friends  thought 
it  admirable;  and  Yaldivielso,*  after  his  death,  said  he 
had  equalled  or  surpassed  in  it  all  his  former  efforts. 

But  serious  romantic  fiction,  which  is  peculiarly  the 
offspring  of  modem  civilization,  was  not  yet  far  enough 
developed  to  enable  one  like  Cervantes  to  obtain  a  high 
degree  of  success  in  it,  especially  as  the  natural  bent  of 
his  genius  was  to  humorous  fiction.  The  imaginary  trav- 
els of  Lucian,  three  or  four  Greek  romances,  and  th& 
romances  of  chivalry,  were  all  he  had  to  guide  him ;  for 
anything  approaching  nearer  to  the  proper  modern  novel 
than  some  of  his  own  tales  had  not  yet  been  imagined. 
Perhaps  his  first  impulse  was  to  write  a  romance  of  chiv- 
alry, modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  free  from  the 
absurdities  which  abound  in  the  romances  that  had  been 
written  before  his  time.*  But  if  he  had  such  a  thought, 
the  success  of  his  own  Don  Quixote  almost  necessarily 
prevented  him  from  attempting  to  put  it  in  execution.  He 
therefore  looked  rather  to  the  Greek  romances,  and,  as  far 
as  he  used  any  model,  took  the  "  Theagenes  and  Chari- 
clea"  of  Heliodorus.*    He  calls  what  he  produced  "A 

If  the  offlcen  oome,  u  jrou  ezpeet  they  wIU  do,    remember  to  have  seen  of  the  Persiles  aod 
i;^^^J^^yj^^'"^f^^^^'^^^y^o^e^'HI^    Sigismunda  is  In  French  by  Francois  do 

Act  n.  8c.  i.  anonymous  one  in  the  purest  English,  (Lon- 
d(m,  1854,)  understood  to  be  by  Miss  L.  D. 

other  parallel  passages  might  be  cited  {  Stanley.    I  have  also  an  Italian  one  by 

but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  Francesco  SUa,  printed  at  Yenioe,  1626. 

one  striking  diflference  between  the  tiro ;  >  In   the   Aprobacion,   dated   Sept.   9| 

for  that,  whereas  the  Persiles  is  a  book  of  1616,  ed.  1802,  Tom.  I.  p.  vii. 

great  purity  of  thought  and  fleeling,  **  The  *  This  may  be  fairly  suspected  from  the 

Custom  of  the  Country  **  is  one  of  the  moet  beginning  of  the  48th  chapter  of  the  First 

indecent  plays  in  the  language  *,  so  inde>  Bart  of  Don  Quixote, 

cent,  indeed,  that  Dryden  rather  boldly  &  Once  he  intimates  that  it  is  a  transla- 

flays  It  is  worse  in  this  particular  than  all  tion,  but  does  not  say  from  what  language, 

his   own    plays   put  together.     Dryden'ti  (See  opening  of  Book  II.)    An  acute  and 

Works,   Scott's  ed.,  London,  d808,    Svo.,  elegant  critic  of  our  own  time  says,  ^  Dea 

Vol.  XI.  p.  239.    The  earliest  translation  I  oaufrages,  des  deserts,  dea  detcentes  par 
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Northern  Romance/'  and  makee  its  principal  story  con» 
sist  of  the  sufiferings  of  Persiies  and  Sigismunda,  — 
the  first  the  son  of  a  king  of  Iceland ;  the  second  the 
daughter  of  a  kiilg  of  Friedand,  —  laying  the  scene  of 
one  half  of  his  fiction  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  that 
of  the  other  half  in  the  South.  He  has  some  iaint  ideas 
of  the  sea-kings  and  pirates  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  but 
very  little  of  the  geography  of  the  countries  that  pro- 
duced them ;  and  as  for  his  savage  men  aKd  frozen  islands, 
and  the  wild  and  strange  adventures  he  imagines  to  have 
passed  among  them,  nothing  can  be  more  femtastic  and 
incredible. 

In  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  through  which  his  hero 
*and  heroine -^  disguised  as  they  are  from  first  to  last 
under  the  names  of  Periandro  and  Auristela — make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  we  get  rid  of  most  of  the  extrava- 
gances which  deform  the  earlier  portion  of  the  romance. 
The  whole,  however,  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  tales, 
showing,  indeed,  an  imagination  quite  astonishing  in  an 
old  man  like  Cervantes,  already  past  his  grand  climac- 
teric, —  a  man,  too,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  broken 
down  by  sore  calamities  and  incurable  disease  ;  —  but  It 
is  a  labyrinth  from  which  we  are  glad  to  be  extricated, 
and  we  feel  relieved  when  the  labors  and  trials  of  his 
Persiies  and  Sigismunda  are  over,  and  when,  the  obstacle^ 
to  their  love  being  removed,  they  are  happily  united  at 
Rome.  No  doubt,  amidst  the  multitude  of  separate  stories 
withj|ripch  this  wild  work  is  crowded,  several  are  grace- 
ful ir^Remselves,  and  others  are  interesting  because  they 
contain  traces  of  Cervantes' s  experience  of  life,*  while, 

mer,  et  des  raytssementa,  c^est  done  tou-  toria  Moscovica,"  by  Enrique  Siuurez  de 

Jours  plus  ou  moins  Pancien  roman  d'Hd-  Mendosea  y  Figueroa,  (1629,)  in  thirteen 

Uodore."    (Sainte  Beuve,  Critiques,  Paris,  bocdcs,  with  a  hint  of  a  continuation ;  but 

1839,  8vo,  Tom.  IV.  p.  173.)    These  words  my  copy  was  printed  Carag09a,  1665,  4to. 

describe  more  than  half  of  the  Persiies  and  Both  axe  written  in  bad  taste,  and  have  no 

,  Sigismunda.    Two  imitations  of  the  Persi-  value  as    fictions.    The   latter  seems   to 

les,  or,  at  any  rate,  two  imitations  of  the  have  been  plainly  snggerted  by  the  Per- 

Greek  romance  which  was  the  chief  model  sites. 

of  the  Persiies,  soon  appeared  in  Spain.  «  Fnun  the  beginning  of  Book  m.,  we 

*^The  first  is  the  *^Historia  de  Hip6Iito  y  find  that  the  action  of  Persiies  and  Sigis- 

Aminta "  of  Francisco  de  Quintana,  (Ma-  munda  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  or 

drid,  1627,  4to,)  divided  into  eight  books^  Philip  III.,  when  there  was  a   Spanish 

with  a  good  deal  of  poetry  intermixed,  viceroy  in  Lisbon,  and  the  travels  of  the 

The  other  is  "  Eustorgio  y  Glorllene,  His-  hero  wad  heroine  hi  the  South  of  Spain  and 
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through  the  whole,  his  style  is  more  carefully  finished, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  of  his  works.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  fkr  from  being  what  he  and  his  friends  fancied  it  was, 
—  a  model  of  l^is  peculiar  style  of  fiction,  and  the  best 
of  his  efforts. 

This  honor,  if  we  may  trust  the  uniform  testimony  of 
The  Don  *^^  ccnturies,  belongs,  beyond  question,  to  his 
Qiiizote.  Don  Quixote,  —  the  work  which;  above  all  others, 
not  merely  of  his  own  age,  but  of  all  modem  times,  bears 
most  deeply  the  impression  of  the  national  character  it 
represents,  and  has,  therefore,  in  return,  eiyoyed  a  degree 
and  extent  of  national  favor  never  granted  to  any  other.' 
When  Cervantes  began  to  write  it  is  wholly  un- 

®"  *^«^- certain.  For  twenty  years  preceding  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  First  Part  he  printed  nothing ;  *  and  the 
little  we  know  of  him  during  that  long  and  dreary  period 
of  his  life,  shows  only  how  he  obtained,  a  hard  subsist- 
ence for  himself  and  his  family  by  common  business  agen- 
cies, which,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  were  generally  of 
trifling  importance,  and  which,  we  are  sure,  were  some- 
times distressing  in  their  consequences.  The  tradition, 
therefore,  of  his  persecutions  in  La  Mancha,  and  his  own 
averment  that  the  Don  Quixote  was  begun  in  a  prison,  are 
all  the  hints  we  have  received  concerning  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  first  imagined ;  and  that  such 
circumstances  should  have  tended  to  such  a  result  is  a 
striking  fact  in  the  history,  not  only  of  Cervantes,  but  of 

Italy  seem  to  be,  in  fkct,  Geryantes's  awn  very  pleasant  book,  (Rambles  iHR  Foot- 

reooUectiona    of    the    journey    he   made  steps  of  Don  Quixote,  London,  1837, 8vo, 

Ihrongh  the  same  countries  in  bis  youth  j  p.  26,)  that  *»  no  Spaniard  is  eotiie^  Ig- 

whUe  Chapters  10  and  11  of  Book  HI.  norant  of  Ceryantes."    At  least,  none  I 

show  bitter  traces  of  his  Algerine  captivity,  ever  questioned  on  the  subject  .—and  their 

His  femiliarity  with  Portugal,  as  seen  in  number  was  great  in  the  lower  conditions 

this  work,  should  also  be  noticed.    Pre-  of  society — seemed  to  be  entirely  ignorant 

qnenfiy,  Indeed,  as  in  ahnost  everytUng  what  sort  of  persons  were  Don  Quixote  and 

else  he  wrote,  we  meet  intimationB  imw1  Sancho  Pansa. 

passages  finom  his  own  life.    Persiles  and       8  He  fbtt  this  himself  aa  a  dreary  interval  « 

Sigismnnda,  after  all,  was  the  most  imme-  in  his  liliB,  for  he  says  in  his  Prdlogo  :  *<  Al 

diately  socoessfnl  of  any  of  the  works  of  cabo  de  tantos  anos  como  ha,  que  duermo 

Cervantes.    Eight  editions  of  it  appeared  en  el  sllenclo  del  olvido,»»  etc.    In  foct, , 

in  two  years, 'and  it  was  translated  into  fh>m  1584  till  1006  he  had  printed  nothing  ' 

Italian,    French,    and   English,   between  except  a  few  short  poems  of  little  value, 

1618  and  1626.  and  seems  to  have  been  wholly  occupied  in 

^  My  own  experience  in  Spain  ftilly  cor-  painftil  struggles  to  secure  a  subsistence, 
roborktes  the  suggestion  of  Inglis,  in  his 
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the  haman  mind,  and  shows  how  difierent  was  his  tern- 
perament  from  that  commonly  found  in  men  of  genius. 
•  His  purpose  in  writing  the  Don  Quixote  has  sometimes 
been  enlarged  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  refined  criti-  ^^^ 
cism,  until  it  has  been  made  to  embrace  the  in  writing 

it 

whole  of  the  endless  contrast  between  the  poeti- 
cal and  the  prosaic  in  our  natures,  —  between  heroism  and 
generosity  on  one  side,,  as  if  they  were  mere  illusions,  and 
a  cold  selfishness  on  the  other,  as  if  it  were  the  truth  and 
reality  of  life.*  But  this  is  a  metaphysical  conclusion 
drawn  from  views,  of  the  work  at  once  imperfect  and  ex- 
aggerated ;  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  was 
not  given  to  a  satire  so  philosophical  and  generalizing, 
and  contrary  to  the  character  of  Cervantes  himself,  as  we 
follow  it  from  the  time  when  he  first  became  a  soldier, 
through  all  his  trials  in  Algiers,  and  down  to  the  moment 
when  his  warm  and  trusting  heart  dictated  the  Dedication 
of  ''Persiles  and  Sigismunda''  to  the  Count  de  Lemos. 
His  whole  spirit,  indeed,  seems  rather  to  have  been  filled 
with  a  cheerful  confidence  in  human  virtue,  and  his  whole 
bearing  in  lifc  seems  to  have  been  a  contradiction  to  that 
discouraging  and  saddening  scorn  for  whatever  is  elevatea 
and  generous,  which  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Don 
Quixote  necessarily  implies.^ 

Nor  does  he  himself  permit  us  to  give  to  his  romance 
any  such  secret  meaning ;  for,  at  the  very  begin-  He  wi8h<» 
ning  of  the  work,  he  announces  it  to  be  his  sole  I^bSS' 
puq^^to  break  down-  the  vogue  and  authority  ^  cwvairy. 
of  mIR  of  chivalry,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  whole,  he 
declares  anew,  in  his  own  person,  that  "  he  had  had  no 
other  desire  than  to  render  abhorred  of  men  the  false  and 
absurd  stories  contained  in  books  of  chivalry ; "  "  exult- 

»  This  idea  is  found  partly  developed  by  and  a  Just  satire  upon,  the  Duke  de  Medina 

Bouterwek,  (Gesohiclite  der   Poesie   und  Bldonla,  a  person  very  remarkable  at  that 

Beredsamkeit,  CWttingen,  1803,  8vo,  Tom.  time  in  Spain."    (Wil8on»B  life  of  De  Foe, 

in.  pp.  335  -  337,)  and  ftiUy  set  forth  and  London,  1830,  8vo,  Vol.  III.  p.  437,  note.) 

defended  by  Sismondi,  with  his  accustomed  The  «  Buacapi*  "  —  if  there  ever  was  such 

eloquence.  Litt^rature  du  Midi  de  I'Europe,  a  publication — pretended  that  it  set  forth 

Paris,  1813,  8vo,  Tom.  III.  pp.  339  -  343.  "  some  of  the  undertakings  and  gallantriea 

10  Many  other  interpretations  have  been  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V."    See  Appenr 

given  to  the  Don  Quixote.    One  of  the  most  dix  (D). 

absurd  is  that  of  Daniel  De  Poe,  who  de-  «  In  the  Prilogo  to  the  First  Part,  he 

Clares  it  to  be  **  an  emblematic  history  o^  says, "  ITo  nUra  A  maa  que  4  deahaoer  la 
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ing  in  his  snccess,  as  an  achievement  of  no  small  moment. 
And  such,  in  fact,  it  was ;  for  we  have  abundant  proof 
FanaticiBm  that  the  fanaticism  for  these  romances  was  80 
{)o^*of '^"^  great  in  Spain,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
chivalry,  ^q  have  bccome  matter  of  alarm  to  the  more 
judicious.  Many  of  the  distinguished  contemporary  au- 
thors speak  of  its  mischiefs,  and  among  the  rest  Fernan- 
dez de  Oviedo,  the  venerable  Luis  de  Granada,  Luis  Vives, 
the  great  scholar,  and  Malon  de  Chaide,  who  wrote  the 
eloquent  **  Conversion  of  Mary  Magdalen."  "  Guevara, 
the  learned  and  fortunate  courtier  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
declares  that  ''  men  did  read  nothing  in  his  time  but  such 
shameful  books  as  '  Amadis  de  Gaula,'  '  Tristan,'  '  Prima?- 
leon,'  and  the  like ;  "  "  the  acute  author  of  "  The  Dia- 
logue on  Languages  "  says  that  '*  the  ten  years  he  passed 
at  court  he  wasted  in  studying  '  Florisando,'  '  Lisuarte/ 
'  The  Knight  of  the  Cross,'  and  other  such  books,  more 
than  he  can  name  ; " "  and  from  different  sources  we 

atttorldad  y  eablda,  que  en  d  mnndo  y  en  p.  xxix.    SImbolo  de  la  FA,  Parte  IL  oa|^ 

el  vUlgo  tienen  los  librw  de  Gaballeiias  }  *'  17,  near  the  end.    J.  P.  Fomer,  Beflexi- 

asd  he  ends  the  Second  Part,  ten  yeara  ones,  etc.,  1786,  pp.  32-86.  Conversion  de 

afterwards,  with  these  remarkable  words :  la  Magdatona,  1502,  Prdtogo  al  Lettv.    All 

"No  ha  tido  otro  mi  deneo,  que  poner  en  four  are  strong  in  their  oensores ;  and  to 

aborrecimiento  de  los  hombres  las  fingidas  them  may  b«  added  Joan  Sanches  Valdes 

y  disparatadas  historias  de  los  libros  de  de  la  Plata,  who  in  the  Prologo  to  his 

Cabalierias,  que  por  las  de  mi  yerdadero  "  Chronica  ddi  Hombre  "  (ftrfio,  1595),  -^ 

Bon  Quixote  van  ya  tropesando,  y  han  de  a  book  packed  fuU  of  crude  learning  on  the 

caer  del  todo  sin  duda  alguna.    Yale."    It  destiny  of  man,  his  powers  and  his  inyeii- 

seems  really  hard  that  a  great  man's  word  tions,  —  says,  that  "  young  men  and  giris, 

of  honor  should  thus  be  called  in  question  and  even  those  of  ripe  age  ai^M^tote,  do 

by  the  spirit  of  an  over-reflned  critkism,  waste  tlieir  time  in  reading^^H^hich 

two  centuries  after  his  death.    D.  Vicente  with  truth  may  be  called  sernHHEoks  of 

Salvi  has  partly,  but  not  wholly,  avoided  Satan,  full  of  debilitating  vanities  and  bla- 

thla  difficulty  in  an  ingenious  and  pleasant  sonries  of  the  knighthoods  of  the  Amadises 

essay  on  the  question,  «  Whether  the  Don  and  Bsplandians,  with  the  rest  of  their  crew, 

Quixote  has  yet  been  Judg«l  according  to  from  which  neither  profit  nor  doctrine  can 

its  merits  ;**— in  which  h9  maintains,  that  be   gathered,   but   such   as  makes  their 

Cervantes  did  not  intend  to  satirise  the  thoughts  the  abode  of  lies  and  false  fancies, 

substance  and  essence  of  books  of  chivahy,  which  is  a  thing  the  Devil  doth   much 

but  only  to  purge  away  their  absurdities  covet." 

and  Improbabilities }  and  that,  after  all,  he  w  "Vemoa,  que  ya  no  se  ocupan  hM 

has  given  us  only  another  romance  of  the  hombres  sine  en  leer  libros  que  es  affrenta 

same  class,  which  has  ruined  the  fortunes  nombrarlos,  como  son  Amadis  de  Gaula, 

of  all  its  predecessors  by  being  itself  im-  Tristan  de  Leonis,  Primaleon,"  etc.    Argu- 

mensely  in  advance  of  them  all.    Ochoa,  ment  to  the  Aviso  de  Privados,  Obras  de 

Apuntes  para  una  BibUoteca,  Paris,  1842,  Ant.  de  Guevara,  YalladoUd,  1546,  toUo, 

8vo,  Tom.  n.  pp.  723  -  740.  f.  clviii.  b. 

12  See  Oviedo,  Hist.  General  y  Natural  i*  The  passage  is  too  long  to  be  con- 

de  las  Indias,   Ed.  Bios,  Tom.  I.  1861,  venlently  cited,  but  it  is  very  severe.    See 
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know,  what,  indeed,  we  may  gather  from  Cervantes  him- 
self, that  many  who  read  these  fictions  took  them  for  true 
histories.^*  At  last,  they  were  deemed  so  noxious,  that, 
in  1653,  thejyrere  prohibited  by  law  from  being  printed 
or  sold  in  the  American  colonies,  and  in  1555  the  same 
prohibition,  and  even  the  burning  of  all  copies  of  them 
extant  in  Spain  itself,  was  Earnestly  asked  for  by  the 
Cortes."  The  evil,  in  fact,  had  become  formidable,  and 
the  wise  began  to  see  it. 

To  destroy  a  passion  that  had  struck  its  roots  so  deep- 
ly in  the  character  of  all  classes  of  men,^^  to  break  up 
the  only  reading  whict  at  that  time  could  be  considered 
widely  popular  and  fashionable,"  was  certainly  a  bold  un- 
dertaking, and  one  that  marks  anything  rather 
than  a  scornful  or  broken  spirit,  or  a  want  of  Quixote 
faith  in  what  is  most  to  be  valued  in  our  com-  ^^^^ 
mon  nature.     The  great  wonder  is,  that  Cervan-  Jj?^^ 
tes  succeeded.     But  that  he  did,  there  is  no 

Mayans  7  Siscar,  Origenes,  Tom.  n.  pp.  It  extended,  too,  to  UioM  better  brad  and 

167, 158.  inforxDed.    Fraoclsoo  de  Portugal,  in  the 

IB  See  antey  Vol.  I.  pp.  223  -  226.    But,  "  Arte  de  Oalanteria,"  cited  in  a  preceding 

besides  what  to  said  there,  Francisco  de  note,  and  written  before  1632,  tells   tilie 

Portugal,  who  died  in  1632,  tells  us  in  his  following  anecdote :  "  A  knight  came  home 

**  Arte  de  Oalanteria,*'  (Lisboa,  1670,  4to,  one  day  from  the  chase  and  found  his  wifo 

p.  96,)  that  Shnon  de  Silveira  (I  suppose  and  daughters  and  their  women  cryhig. 

tiie  Portuguese  poet  who  lived  about  1600,  Surprised  and  grieved,  he  asked  them  if 

Barbosa,  Tom.  III.  p.  722)  once  swore  upon  any  child  q^  relation  were  dead.    *  No,* 

ttie  Svuigelists,  that  he  believed  the  whole  they    answered,    sufTocated    with   tears. 

«f  the  Amadis  to  be  true  histwy:  *  Why,  then,  do  you  weep  so  ? '  he  r^oined, 

18  CJ^ncin,   in    the    Prefooe   to   his  still  more   amased.    *Sir,'   they   replied. 


editi<^^Boa  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  pp.  xi.  >  *  Amadis  to  dead.'    They  had  read  so  fkr.** 

xvl.,  mVmany  other  prooA  of  the  pas-  p.  06. 

•ion  for  books  of  chivalry  at  that  period  in       w  Cervantes  himseU;  as  his  Don  Quix- 

Spain  J  adding  a  reference  to  the  ♦♦  Reco-  ote  amply  proves,  most,  at  some  period  of 

pilaclon  de  Leyes  de  las  Indias,"  Lib.  I.  hto  Ufc,  have  been  a  devoted  reader  of  the 

Tit  24,  Ley  4,  for  the  law  of  1663,  and  romances  of  thivahry.    How  minute  and 

printing  at  length  the  very  curious  petition  exact  his  knowledge  of  them  was  may  be 

of  the  Cortes  of  1656,  which  I  have  not  seen,  among  other  passages,  flrom  one  at 

seen  anywhere  else,  except  in  the  offficial  the  end  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Part 

publication  of  the  "  Capltulos  y  Leye8,»»  First,   where,    speaking   of  Gasabal,  the 

(Valladolld,  1668,  t<A.  Iv.  b,)  and  which  esquire  of  Galaor,    he  observes  that  hto 

would   probably  have  produced  ttie  law  name  to  mentioned  but  once  in  the  htotory 

it  demanded,  if  the  abdication  of  the  Km-  of  Amadte  of  Oaul  j  —  a  «act  which  the  in- 

peror,  the  same  year,  had  not  prevented  all  defktigable  Mr.  Bowie  took  the  pains  to 

action  upon  the  matter.  verify,  when  reading  that  huge  romance, 

w  Anusions   to    the   fanaticism  of  <he  See  his  »*  Letter  to  Dr.  Percy,  on  a  New 

lower  classes  on  the  subject  of  books  of  and  Ghissical  Edition  of  Don  Quixote.** 

dblvahry  are  happily  introduced  into  Don  London,  1777, 4to,  p.  26. 
Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  82,  and  in  other  places. 
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question.  No  book  of  chivalry  was  written  after  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  Don  Quixote,  in  1605 ;  and  from  the  same  date, 
even  those  already  enjoying  the  greatest  favor  ceased,  with 
one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  to  be  reprinted ;  ^  so 
that,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  they  iftve  been  con- 
stantly disappearing^  until  they  are  now  among  the  rai*est 
of  literary  curiosities  ;  — a  •sohtary  instance  of  the  power 
of  genius  to  destroy,  by  a  mngle  well-timed  blow,  an  en- 
tire department,  and  that,  too,  a  floiurishing  and  &vored 
one,  in  the  literature  of  a  great  and  proud  nation. 
'  The  general  plan  Cervantes  adopted  to  accomplish  this 
object,  without,  perhaps,  foreseeing  its  whole  course,  and 
still  less  all  its  results,  was  simple  as  well  as  original. 
General  ^^  1605,^  he  published  the  First  Part  of  Don 
?Kt*Pi2r  Q^*^^*^>  ^^  which  a  country  gentleman  of  La 
of  the  Don  Mancha — ^1  of  genuine  Castilian  honor  and 
Quixote.  enthusiasm,  gentle  and  dignified  in  his  character, 
trusted  by  his  friends,  and  loved  by  his  dependants  —  is 
represented  as  so  completely  crazed  by  long  reading  the 
most  fiEimous  books  of  chivalry,  that  he  believes  them  to 
be  true,  and  feels  himself  called  on  to  become  the  impos- 
sible knight-errant  they  describe, — nay,  actually  goes 
forth  into  the  world  to  defend  the  oppressed  j»nd  avenge 
the  injured,  like  the  heroes  of  his  romances. 

To  complete  his  chivalrous  equipment  —  which  he  had 
begun  by  fitting  up'  for  himself  a  suit  of  armor  strange  to 
his  century  —  he  took  an  esquire  out  of  his  neighborhood ; 
a  middle-aged  peasant,  ignorant  and  credulous  to^^ess, 
but  of  great  good-nature;  a  glutton  and  a  liarnrolfish 
and  gross,  yet  attached  to  his  master;  shrewd  enough 
occasionally  to  see  the  folly  of  their  position,  but  always 

M  Olcmeiiofn,  in  his  PrellMe,  notes  "  D.  1608  j  and  «  SI  Caballefo  del  Febo,*'  and 

Polieisns  de  Boecia,"  printed  in  1602,  as  "  Ola^diano,"  his  son,  are  extant  in  edl- 

the  Uut  book  of  chivalry  that  waa  written  tions  of  1617.    The  period  of  the  passion 

in  Spain,  and  adds,  that,  after  1606,  *'  no  fur  such  books  in  Spain  can  be  readily 

»«  puttied  de  nuevo  llbro  algono  de  oab»>  seen  in  the  Bibliographical  Catalogue,  and 

llcrlas,  y  d^aron  d«  reimprfanhrse  los  ante-  notices  of  tbem  by  SalyA,  in  the  Repertorio 

riores.**   (p.  xxi.)    To  this  remark  of  Cle-  Americano,  (London,  1827,  Tom.  IV.  pp. 

menein,  however,  there  are  exceptions.  For  20 -74,)  and  still  better  in  the  Catalogue 

Instance,  the  *^  Oenealogia  de  la  Toledana  prefixed  by  Qayaogos    to  Ribadeneyra*B 

Disereta,   Primera   Parte,"   por  Engenio  BibUoteca,  Tom.  XL.  1867.    It  was  emi- 

Martlnes,  a  tale   of  chivalry   in  octave  nently  the  sixteenUi  century, 

■tanias,  not  ill  written,  was  reprinted  in  »  See  Appendix  (£>. 
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amusing,  and  sometimeB  'mischievous,  in  his  interpretar 
tions  of  it.  These  two  sallj  forth  firom  their  native  village 
in  search  of  adventures,  of  which  -the  excited  imagination 
of  the  knight,  torning  windmills  into  giants,  solitary  inns 
into  castles,  and  gaUej-slaves  into  oppressed  gentlemen, 
finds  abundance,  wherever  he  goes;  while  ^e  esquire 
translates  them  all  into  the  plain  prose  of  truth  with  an 
admirable  simplicity,  quite  unconscious  of  its  own  humor, 
tmd  r^idered  the  more  striking  by  its  contrast  with  the 
lofty  and  courteous  dignily  and  magnificent  illusions  of 
the  superior  personage.  There  could,  of  course,  be  but 
one  consistent  termination  to  adventures  like  these.  The 
knight  and  his  .esquire  suffer  a  series  of  ridiculous  dis- 
comfitures, and  are  at  last  brought  home,  like  madmen,  to 
their  native  village,  where  Cervantes  leaves  them,  with  an 
intimation  that  the  story  of  their  adventures  is  by  no 
means  ended. 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Cervantes  and  nothing 
of  his  hero,  till  eight  years  afterwards,  in  July,  1613^ 
when  he  wrote  the  Preface  to  his  Tales,  where  he  dis- 
tinctly announces  a  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote.  But 
before  this  Second  Part  could  be  published,  and.  Attacked 
indeed,  before  it  was  finished,  a  person  calling  S^5e™^ 
himself  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda,  who  Aveiianeda. 
seems,  from  some  provincialisms  in  his  style,  to  have 
been  an  Aragonese,  and  who,  from  other  internal  evi- 
dence, is  suspected  to  have  been  a  Dominican  monk,  came 
out,  ^the  summer  of  1614,  with  what  he  impertinently 
callecP'  The  Second  Volume  of  the  Ingenious  Knight, 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha."  ^ 

ffl  Cervantes  reproaches  Avellaneda  with  cha,"  etc.,  (Tarragona,  iei4,  12mo,)  and 

being  an  Aragonese,  because  he  sometimes  printed  it  so  that  it  matches  very  well  with 

omits  the  article 'where  a  CastUian  would  the  Yalencian  edition,  1606,  of  the  First 

insert  it.    (Dgn  Quixote,  Parte  H.  c.  69.)  Part  of  the  genuine  Don  Quixote  •,  — both 

The  rest  of  the  discussion  about  him  is  of  which  I  have.    There  are  editions  of  it, 

found  in  PeUicer,  Vlda,  pp.  clvi.  -clxv.  j  Madrid,  1782, 1806,  and  1861  ?  and  a  trans- 

In  Navarrebe,  Vlda,  pp  144-161  j  in  Cle-  lation  by  Le  Sage,  1704,  in  which  — after 

mencin^s  Don  Quixote,  Parte  n.  c,  60,  his  manner  of  translating  —  he  alters  and 

notes  ;  and  in  Adolfo  de  Castro's  ^  Gonde  enlarges  the  original  work  with  little  cere- 

Duque  de  OUvares,"  Cadis,  1846,  8vo,  pp.  mony  or  good  fkith. 

11,  etc.    This  Avellaneda,  whoever  he  was,  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  here,  that, 

called  his  book  *^Segundo  Tomo  del  In-  when  Pope,  in  his  **  Essay  on  Criticism,** 

genloBo  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la  Man-  (267,  &0.,  beginning,  **  Once  on  a  time  La 
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Two  things  are  remarkable'  in  relation  to  this  book. 
The  first  is,  that^  though  it  is  hardly  possible  its  author's 
name  should  not  have  been  known  to  many,  and  especially 
to  Cervantes  himself,  still  it  is  only  by  conjecture  that  it 
.^(^Q^^  has  been  sometimes  assigned  to  Luis  de  Aliaga, 
Aveiuneda?  the  king's  <5onfessor,  a  person  whom>  from  his  in- 
fluence at  court,  it  might  not  have  been  deemed  expedient 
openly  to  attack ;  and  sometimes  to  Juan  Blanco  de  P^, 
a  Dominican  friar,  who  had  beem  an  enemy  of  Cervantes 
in  Algiers.  The  second  is,  that  the  author  seems  to  haive 
had  hints  of  the  plan  Cervantes  was  pursuing  in  his 
Second  Part,  then  unfinished,  and  to  have  used  them  in  an 
unworthy  manner,  especially  in  making  Don  Al varo  -Tarf^ 
play  substantially  the  same  part  that  is  played  by  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  towards  Don  Quixote,  and  in  carrying 
the  knight  through  an  adventure  at  an  inn  with  play- 
actors rehearsing  one  of  Lope  de  Vega's  dramas,  almost 
exactly  like  the  adventure  with  the  puppet-show  man  so 
admirably  imagined  by  Cervantes.^ 
'  But  this  is  all  that  can  interest  us  about  the  booic> 
which,  if  not  without  merit  in  some  respects,  is 
d^fs^nd  generally  low  and  dull,  and  would  now  be  fop- 
oSxote^**"  gotten,  if  it  were  not  connected  with  the  fame  of 
Don  Quixote.  In  its  Preface,  Cervantes  is  treat- 
ed with  coarse  indignity,  his  age,  his  sufferings,  and  even 
his  honorable  wounds,  being  sneered  atj^  and  in  the 
body  of  the  book,  the  character  of.  Don  Quixote,  wha 
appears  as  a  vulgar  madman,  fancying  himsel£^o  be 
Achilles,  or  any  other  character  that  happened  t^^ccur 
to  the  author,^*  is  so  completely  without  dignity  or  con- 

Hancha^s  knight,  they  say,*')  t^ells  a  story  Inqoiflitor-Oeneral,  and  a  person  of  great 
about  Don  Qaixote,  he  refers,  not  to  the  vrork  political  consideration;  but  he  resigned 
of  Gerrantes,  but  to  that  of  Ayellaneda,  his  place  or  was  disgraced  In  the  reign  of 
and  of  Avellaneda  in  the  rifacimento  of  Le  Philip  lY.,  and  died  in  exile  shortly  after- 
Sage,  Liv.  III.  chap.  29.  Persons  familiar  wards,  1>ec.  3,  1626.  He  figures  in  Que- 
wlth  Oeirantes  are  often  disai^oint^  that  vedo's  **  Grandes  Anales  de  Quince  Dlafi.*' 
they  do  not  recollect  it,  thinking  that  the  Ample  notices  of  him  may  be  found  in  thd 
^ferenee  must  be  to  Am  Don  Quixote.  Revista  de  Ciencias,  etc.,  Sevllla,  1866, 

^  Avellaneda,  o.  26.    There  is  a  much  Tom.  III.  pp.  6,  74,  &c.    See  also  Latassa, 

better  translation  than  Le  Sage's,  by  Ger-  Bib.  Nov.,  HI.  376. 

mond  de  Lavigne,  (Paris,  1868,  8vo,)  with  ^  "  Tiene  mas  lengua  que  manos,"  says 

an  acute  prefEMse  and  notes,  partly  intended  Avellaneda,  coarsely, 

to  rehabilitate  Avelfameda.  ^  Chapter  8  } — just  as  he  makes  Doa 

Fr.  Luis  de  Aliaga  was,  at  one   time,  Quixote  fancy  a  poor  peasant  in  his  melon* 
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sistency,  fhat  it  is  clear  the  writer-  did  not  possess  the 
power  of  •comprehending  the  genius  he  at  once  basely 
libelled  an^i  meanly  attempted  to  supplant  The  best 
parts  of  the  work  are  those  in  which  Sancho  is  intro- 
duced ;  the  worst  are  its  indecent  stories  and  the  adven- 
tures  of  Barbara,  who  is  a  sort  of  brutal  caricature  of  the 
graceful  Dorothea,  and  whom  the  knight  mistakes  for 
Queen  Zenobia.^  But  it  is  almost  always  wearisome, 
and  comes  to  a  poor  conclusion  by  the  confinement  of 
Don  Quixote  in  a  madhouse.^ 

Cervantes  evidently  did  not  receive  this  affronting  pro- 
duction until  he  was  far  advanced  in  the  com-  coadnctor 
position  of  his  Second  Part ;   but  in  the  fifty-  ^*J^jJ|^J 
ninth  chapter,  written  apparently  when  it  first  toAveUa- 
reached  him,  he  breaks  out  upon  it,  and  from 
that  moment  never  ceases  to  persecute  it,  in  every  form 
of  ingenious  torture,  until,  in  the  seventy-fourth,  he  brings 
his  oym.  work  to  its  conclusion.    Even  Sancho,  with  his 
accustomed  humor  and  simplicity,  is  let  loose  upon  the 
unhappy   Aragonese ;    for,    having    understood    from  a 
Qhdnce  traveller  who  first  brings  the  book  to  tiieir  knowl- 
edge, that  his  wiie  is  called  in  it  Mary  Gutierrez,  instead 
of  Teresa  Panza,  — 

" '  A  pretty  sort  of  a  history-writer,'  cried  Sancho, 
'  and  a  deal  must  he  know  of  our  affairs,  if  he  calls  Te- 
resa Panza,  my  wife,  Mary  Gutierrez.  Take  the  book 
■again.  Sir,  and  see  if  I  am  put  into  it,  and  if  he  has 
changed  my  name,  too.'  '  By  what  I  hear  you  say,  my 
friend,'  replied  the  stranger,  '  you  are,  no  doubt,  Sancho 
Panza,  the  esquire  of  Don  Quixote.'     '  To  be  sure  I  am,' 


garden  to  be  Orlando  Furloeo  (c.  6)  j — a  S6  Xhe  whole  story ^f  Barbara,  beginniDg 

little  village  to  be  Borne  (c.  7)  ;  -~  and  its  with  Chapter  22,  and  going  nearly  through 

decent  priest ''alternately  LirgsAdo  and  the  the  remainder  of  the  work,  is  miserably 

Archbishop  Torpin.     Perhaps   the   most  coarse  and  dull. 

obvious  comparison,  and  the  (iairest  that  ao  In    1824,    a    curious    attempt    was 

can  be  made,  between  the  two  Don  Quixotes  made,  probably  by  some  ingenious  Ger- 

la  in  the  story  of  the  goats,  told  by  Sancho  man,  to  add  two  chapters  more  to  Don 

in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  First  Part  Quixote,  as  if  they  bad  been  suppressed 

in  Cervantes,  and  the  story  of  the  geese,  when  tiie  Second  Part  was  published.    But 

by    Sancho  in   Avellaneda's  twenty-first  they  were  not  thought  worth  prindng  by 

chapter,  because  the  latter  professes  to  im-  the  Spanish  Academy.    See  Don  Quixote, 

prove  upon  the  former.    The  fUlure  to  do  ed.  Clemencin,  Tom.  YI.  p.  296. 
so,  however,  is  obvious  enough. 
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answered  Sancbo,  '  and  proud  of  it  too/  '  Then,  ia 
truth/  said  the  gentleman,  'this  new  author  does  not 
treat  you  with  the  propriety  shown  in  your  own  person  ; 
he  makes  you  a  glutton  and  a  fool ;  not  at  all  amusing, 
and  quite  another  thing  from  the  Sancho  described  in  the 
first  part  of  your  master's  history/  '  Well,  Heaven  for- 
give him  I '  said  Sancho :  '  but  I  tiiink  he  might  have  left 
me  in  my  corner,  without  troubling  himself  about  me ; 
for.  Let  him  play  that  knows  the  way ;  and,  ISaint  Peter  cU 
Borne  18  weU  off  at  home,'  "  ^ 

Stimulated  by  the  appearance  of  this  rival  work,  as 
well  as  offended  with  its  personalities,  Cervantes  urged 
forward  his  own,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  somewhat 
hurried  air,  brought  it  to  a  conclusion  sooner  than  he  had 
Genuine  intended.^  At  any  rate,  as  early  as  February, 
^dS?  ^"^  1^1^'  ^*  ^*s  finished,  and  was  published  in  the 
Qaixofce.  following  autumu ;  after  which  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  Avellaneda,  though  he  had  intimated  his  purpose 
to  exhibit  Don  Quixote  in  another  series  of  adventures  at 
Avila,  Yalladolid,  and  Salamanca.^  This,  indeed,  Cer- 
vantes took  some  pains  to  prevent ;  for  —  besides  a  little 
changing  his  plan,  and  avoiding  the  jousts  at  Saragossa, 
because  Avellaneda  had  carried  his  hero  there** — he 
finally  restores  Don  Quixote,  through  a  severe  illness,  to 
his  right  mind,  and  makes  him  renounce  all  the  follies  of 
knight-errantry,  and  die,  like  a  peaceful  Christian,  in  his 
own  bed; — thus  cutting  off  the  possibility  of  another 
continuation  with  the  pretensions  of  the  first. 

This  latter  half  of  Don  Quixote  is  a  contradiction  of  the 
proverb  Cervantes  cites  in  it,  —  that  second  parts  were 
never  yet  good  for  much.*^  It  is,  in  fact,  better  than  the 
Merits  of  the  first.  It  shows  morc  freedom  and  vigor ;  and  if 
the  caricature  is  sometimes  pushed  to  iihe  very 
verge  of  what  is  permitted,  the  invention,  the  style  of 

*^  Parte  n  o.  50.  sa,  y  asi  saear6  A  la  plasa  del  nrando  la 

*  See  Appendix  (B).  mentlra  dese  historiador  modema*»   Parte 

»  At  the  end  of  Cap.  86.  n.  c  69. 

*>  When  D<m  Qnixote  understands  that       si  It  is  one  of  the  mIschieYoas  remarks 

Arellaneda  has  given  an  account  of  his  of  the  Bachelor  Samson  Oarrasco.    Parte 

being  at  Saragossa,  he  exclaims,  '*  Porel  n  c.  4 
miamo  caso,  no  pondri  loe  pies  en  Zarago- 
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tbongfat,  and,  indeed,  the  mftlerialB  througliotit,  are  ridi^ 
er,  and  the  finish  ig  more  exact.  The  character  of  Samson 
Garrasco,  for  instance,*'  is  a  very  happy,  though  some^iiiat 
b<^d,  addition  to  the  original  persons  of  the  drama ;  and 
the  adventures  at  tiie  castle  of  the  Dnke  and  Duchess, 
where  Don  Qnixote  is  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent ;  the 
managements  of  Sancho  as  governor  of  his  island ;  the 
visions  and  dreams  of  die  cave  of  Montesinos ;  tiie  scenes 
with  Roque  Guinart,  the  freebooter,  and  with  Gines  de 
Passamonte,  the  gaUey-elave  and  puppet-show  man ;  to- 
gether with  the  mock-heroic  ho^talities  of  Don  Antonio 
Moreno  at  Barcelona,  and  the  final  defeat  of  the  knight 
there,  ar^  all  admirable.  In  tmdi,  everything  in  this 
Second  Part,  especially  its  generid  outline  and  tone,  shows 
that  time  and  a  degree  of  success  he  had  not  before 
known  had  ripened  and  perfected  the-  strong  manly  sense 
and  sure  insight  into  human  nature  which  are  viable 
everywhere  in  the  works  of  Cervantes,  and  which  here 
become  ^a  part,  as  it  were,  of  his  peculiar  genius,  whose 
foundations  had  been  laid,  dark  and  deep,  amidst  the  trials 
and  Bufierings  of  his  various  lifo. 

But  throughout  both  parts,  Cervantes  shows  the  im- 
pulses and  instincts  of  an  original  power  with  most  dis- 
tinctness in  bis  development  of  the  characters  of  ciumoter 
Don   Quixote  and   Sancho,    in  whose  fortunate  QuSSein 
contrast  and  opposition  is  hidden  the  full  spirit  *»®**^  ^"'^ 
of  his  peculiar  humor,  and  no  small  part  of  what  is  most 
effective  in  the  entire  fiction.     They  are  his  prominent 
personages.     He  delights,   therefor^,   to  have  them  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  front  of  his  scene.    They  grow 
visibly  upon  his  favor  as  he  advances,  and  the  fondness  of 
his  liking  for  them  makes  him  constantly  produce  them  in 
lights  and  relations  as  little  foreseen  by  himself  as  they 
are  by  his  readers.     The  knight,  who  seems  to  have  been 

«  Don  Quixote,  Parte  H.  e.  4.     The  CaBtellaiia,"  Tom.  II.  Prflogo,  m  weU  u 

style  of  both  parts  of  the  genuine  Don  throughout  that  eanellent  work,  hat  given 

Qnixote  Is,  as  might  be  anticipated,  ftee,  it,  perhaps,  more  uniform  praise  than  it 

ftesh,  and  careless  ;  —  genial,  like  the  au-  deserves  ^—  while  Glemencln,  in  his  notes, 

thor»s  character,  fall  of  idiomatic  beauties,  is  very  rigorous  and  unpardoning  to  Its 

and  by  no  means  without  blemishes.    Gar^  occasional  defects, 
ote,  in  his  "Fuenta  y  Vigor  de  la  Lengua 

VOL.   II.  7  J 
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originally  intended  for  a  parody  of  the  Amadis,  becomes 
gradually  a  detached,  separate,  and  wholly  independent 
personage,  into  whom  is  infused  so  much  of  a  generous 
and  elevated  natxire,  such  gentleness  and  delicacy,  such  a 
pure  sense  of  honor,  and  such  a  warm  love  for  whatever 
is  noble  and  good,  that  we  feel  aMost  the  same  attak;h- 
ment  to  him  that  the  barber  and  the  curate  did,  and  are 
almost  as  ready  as  his  family  was  to  mourn  over  his 
death." 

The  case  of  Sancho  is  again  very  similar,  and  perhaps 
in  some  respects  stronger.  At  first,  he  is  introduced  as 
Character  ^^®  oppositc  of  Dou  Quixotc,  and  used  merely  to 
ofSttDcho.  bring  out  his  master's  peculiarities  in  a  more 
striking  relief.  It  is  not  until  we  have  gone  through 
nearly  half  of  the  First  Part  that  he  utters  one  of  those 
proverbs  which  form  afterwards  the  staple  of  his  conver- 
sation and  humor ;  *^  and  it  is  not  till  the  opening  of  the 
Second  Part,  and,  indeed,  not  till  he  comes  forth,  in  all 
his  mingled  shrewdness*  and  credulity,  as  governor  of 
Barataria,  that  his  character  is  quite  developed  and  com- 
pleted to  the  fall  measure  of  its  grotesque,  yet  congruous, 
proportions. 

Cervantes,  in  truth,  came  at  last  to  love  these  crea- 
tions of  his  marvellous  power,  as  if  they  were  r^al,  fa- 
Geirantes  miliar  persouagcs,  and  to  speak  of  them  and 
u^re^^°^  treat  them  with  an  earnestness  and  interest  that 
personages,  ^cud  much  to  the  illusiou  of  his  readers.  Both 
Bon  Quixote  and  Sancho  are  thus  brought  before  us  like 
such  living  realities^  that,  at  this  moment,  the  figures  of 
the  crazed,  gaunt,  dignified  knight  and  of  his  round, 
selfish,  and  most  amusing  esquire  dwell  bodied  forth  in 
the  imaginations  of  more,  among  all  conditions  of  men 
throughout  Christendom,  than  any  other  of  the  creations 

»  Wordsworth,  in  his  "Prelade,'*  Book  satire  against  the  Don  Quixote,  bat  rather 

v.,  says  of  Don  Quixote,  yery  sfcrikinfi^y :  against  the  absurd  &shion  of  his  time, 

Nor  hmye  I  pitted  Urn,  but  mlher  fttt  4™*  ^  Cervantes  did.    A  mde  answer  to 

Beyerence  waa  due  to  a  being  thna  employed  t  it,  •—  **  Venganxa  de  la  Leng^oa  Castellana," 

And  thought  that,  in  the  blind  and  awAil  lair  -~  attfibuted  to  Fr.  Lois  de  Aliaga,  and 

Of  roch  a  madneM,  reawn  did  Ue  couched.  f^^et  printed,  I  believe,  to  the  same  year, 

**  In  1026,  Qoevedo,  to  his  *'  Cuento  de  may  be  found  in  the  Seminario  Srudito, 

Ouentos,"  ridiouted  the  tree  use  of  pror-  Tom.  VI.  p.  264. 
erbs,  not,  howeyer,  I  think,  direoting  his 
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of  human  tatent.  The  greatest  of  the  great  poets  — 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton  — have  no  doubt 
risen  to  loftier  heights,  eokd  placed  themselves  in  more 
imposing  relations  with  the  noblest  attributes  of  our 
nature;  but  Cervantes —, always  writing  under  the  iin- 
checked  impulse  of  his  own  genius,  and  instinctively  c'on- 
centratmg  in  his  fiction  whatever  was  peculiar  to  the 
character  of  his  nation  —  has  shown  himself  of  kindred  to 
all  times  and  all  lands  ;  to  the  humblest  degrees  of  culti- 
vation as  well  as  to  the  highest ;  and  has  thus,  beyond  all 
other  writers,  received  in  return  a  tribute  of  sympathy 
and  admiration  from  the  universal  spirit  of  humanity.^* 

It  is  not  easy  to  believe,  that,  when  he  had  finished 
such  a  work,  he  was  insensible  to  what  he  had  done. 
Indeed,  there  are  passages  in  the  Don  Quixote 
itself  which  prove  a  consciousness  of  his  own  ^n'U' 
genius,  its  aspirations,  and  its  power."    And  yet  SS'qSL 
there  are,   on  the   other  hand,  carelessnesses,   *^* 
blemishes,  and  contradictions  scattered  through  it,  which 
seem  to  show  him  to  have  been  almost  indiflFerent  to  con- 
temporary success  or  posthumous  fame.     His  plan,  which 
he  seems  to  have  modified  more  than  once  while  engaged 

U  I  mean,  b;  this,  Ui&t  I  think  thou-  Went  to  the  gnmnd  t  and  the  repeated  air 

sands  of  persons,  the  world  over,  have  no-  Of  lad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 

tions  of  Don  Quixote,  and  his  esquire,  and  ^**  *'*  **  Athenian  walli  from  ruin  tare, 
talk   about    **  Qnixotisin,"    **  mischteyoos 

Sancho,"  &c.,  who  yet  never  have  read  the  "  ^®  concluding  passages  of  the  work, 
romance  of  Cervantes,  nor  even  know  what  **'  iMtanoe,  are  In  this  tone  j  and  this  Is 
It  is.  A  different  popular  effect,  and  one  ^®  ^°®  ^'  ^  criticisms  on  Avellaneda. 
w<»rthy  the  days  of  Oreclan  enthusiasm.  Is  ^  *^^  °^^  count  in  t)ie  same  sense  the  pas- 
noticed  in  Rooca's  »<  Memoirs  of  the  War  "<^^)  ^°  ^^  Second  Part,  c.  10,  In  which 
of  the  French  in  Spain  "  (London,  1816,  '^^  Quixote  is  made  to  boast  that  thirty 
p.  110).  He  says,  that  when  the  body  of  thousand  copies  had  been  printed  of  the 
French  troops  to  which  he  was  attached  ^^^^  ^<^  ^""^  ^^^  thirty  thousand  thou- 
entered  Toboso,  -*  perfectly  answering,  he  Bands  would  follow  \  for  this  is  intended  as 
adds,  the  description  of  it  by  Cervantes,  ~  ^^  °^C'^  rhodomontade  of  the  heroes  Iblly, 
they  were  so  amused  with  the  fiincies  about  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  pretensions  set  up  Ibr  Ale* 
Dulcinea  and  Don  Quixote,  awakened  by  iiuui's  "  Ouanan  de  Al&rache  **  (see  pott, 
the  place,  that  they  were,  at  oncO)  on  easy  chap.  XXXIV.  note  4)*,  but  I  confisss  I  think 
terms  with  its  Inhabitants  •,  Cervantes  be-  Cervantes  Is  somewhat  in  earnest  when  he 
coming  a  bond  of  good-fellowship,  which  makes  Sancho  say  to  his  master,  ^*  I  will 
not  only  prevented  the  villagers  firom  flying,  1^7  a  wager,  that,  before  long,  there  will 
as  they  commonly  did  in  similar  cases,  but  ^<*^  ^  <^  two-penny  eating-house,*  a  hedge 
led  the  soldiers  to  treat  them  and  their  tavern,  or  a  poor  inn,  or  barber's  shop, 
homes  with  unwonted  respect  80,  where  the  history  of  what  we  have  done 
The  great  Emathiaa  conqueror  bid  ipare  ^^  °ot  be  painted  and  stuck  up.''  Parte 
The  houae  of  Findarua,wheii  temple  and  tower  II>  C  71* 
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in  the  composition  of  the  work,  is  loose  and  disjointed ; 
his  style,  though  full  of  the  richest  idiomatic 
the  Don^  beauties,  abounds  with  inaccuracies  ;  and  the 
Quixote.  facts  and  incidents  that  make  up  his  fiction  are 
full  of  anachronisms,  which  Los  Rios,  Pellicer,  and  Exi- 
meno  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  reconcile,  either  with 
the  main  <5urrent  of  the  story  itself,  or  with  one  another.* 
Thus,  in  the  First  Part,  Don  Quixote  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  belonging  to  a  remote  age,  and'  his  history  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  an  ancient  Arabian  au- 
thor ;  •*  while,  in  the  examination  of  his  library,   he  is 

w  Los  Biofl,  in  his  ^  A«fii8i0^'*  prefixed  aftnigned  to  bla  hero*a  achleTements  (pp. 
to  the  edition  of  the  Academy,  1780,  under-  19,  ete.).  AH  this,  I  think,  is  eminently 
takes  to  defend  Cervantes  on  the  authority  absurd  ;  but  it  is  the  consequence  of  the 
of  the  ancients,  as  if  the  Don  Quixote  were  blind  admiration  with  which  Cervantes  was 
a  poem,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Odyssey.  Idoliaed  in  Spain  during  the  lifter  part  of 
Pellicer,  in  the  fourth  section  of  his  **  Dis-  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
curso  Preliminar  **  to  his  edition  oX.  Don  present  j  —  itself  partly  a  result  of  the  cold- 
Quixote,  1797,  follows  mudi  the  same  iiess  with  which  he  had  been  oveilooked 
course  }  besides  which,  at  the  end  of  the  by  the  learned  of  his  countrymen  for  near- 
ftfth  volume,  he  gives  what  he  gravely  ly  a  century  previous  to  that  period.  Don 
calls  a  "  Qeographioo-historioal  Description  Quixote,  Madrid,  1819,  8ro,  Pr6k)go  de  la 
of  the  Travels  of  Don  Quixote,"  accom-  Aoademia,  p.  [3]. 

panied  with  a  map ;  as  if  some  of  Cervan-  ^  Conde,  the  author  of  the  *<Domin8doa 

tes^s  geography  were  not  impossible,  and  de  los  Arabes  en  Bspana,**  undertakes,  in 

as  if  half  his  localities  were  to  be  found  any-  a  pamphlet  published  .in  coujunction  with 

where  but  in  the  imaginations  of  his  read-  J.  A.  Pellicer,  to  show  that  the  name  of 

ers.    On  the  ground  of  such  irregularities  this  pretended  Arabic  authiM',  Cid  HctmeU 

in  his  geography,  and  on  other  grounds  Benengeli,   is  a   combination  of  Arabic 

equally  absurd,  Nicholas  Perez,  a  Valen-  words,  meaning  noble,  taiiricaly  and  un" 

cian,  attacked  Cervantes  in  the  "  Anti-  kappy.  (Carta  en  Castellaoo,  eto.,  Madrid, 

Quixote,*'  the  first  volume  of  which  was  1800, 12mo,  pp.  Id  -  27.)    It  may  be  so ; 

published  in  1805,  but  was  followed  by  but  it  is  hot  in  character  for  Cervantes  to 

nooe  of  the  five  that  were  intended  to  com-  seek  such  .refinements,  or  to  make  such  a 

plete  it;  and  received  an  answer,  quite  display  of  his  little  learning,  which  does 

satisflEtctory,*  but   more  severe   than   was  not  seem   to   have    extended    beyond   a 

needful,  in  a  pamphlet,  published  at  Madrid  knowledge  of  the  vulgar  Arabic  spoken  in 

in  1806,  12mo,  by  J.  A.  Pellicer,  without  Barbary,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  and  the 

his  name,  entiUed  '*Sxftmen  Oritico  del  Portuguese.    Like  Shakespeare,  however, 

Tomo  Primero  de  el  Anti-Quixote.'*    And  Cervantes  had  read  and  remembered  near- 

finally,   Don   Antonio   Eximeno,    in    his  Jy  all  that  had  been  printed  in  his  own 

"  Apologia  de  Miguel  de  Cervantes,"  (Ma-  language,  and  constantly  makes  the  most 

drld,   1806,    12mo,)    excuses   or  defends  felioitons  allusions  to  the  large  stores  of  his 

eveiything  in  the  Don  Quixote,  giving  us  a  knowledge  of  this  sort, 

liew  chronological  plan,  (p.  60,)  with  exact  Clemencin,  however,  sometimes   seems 

astronomical   reckonings,   (p.    129,)    and  willing  to  extend  the  learned  reading  of 

maintaining,  among  other  wise  positions,  Cervantes  fiuther  than  is  necessaiy.    Thus 

that  Cervantes  intentionally  represented  (Don  Quixote,  Tom.  m.  p.  132)  he  thinks 

Don  Quixote  to  have  lived  both  in  an  eai^  the  Discourse  of  the  Knight  on  Arms  and 

lier  age  and  in  his  own  time,  in  order  that  Letters  (Parte  H.  c.  37  and  38)  may  be 

curious  readers  might  be  confounded,  and,  traced  to  an  obscure  Latin  treatise  on  the 

after  aU,  only  some  hnagmary  period  be  same  sutdect  printed  in  1549.    It  does  no( 
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plainly  contemporary  with  Cervantes  himself^  and,  after 
his  defeats,  is  brought  home  confessedly  in  the  year  1604. 
To  add  further  to  this  confusion,  when  we  reach  the  Secr 
ond  Part,  which  opens  only  a  month  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  First,  and  continues  only  a  iew  weeks,  we  have,  at 
the  side  of  the  same  claims  of  an  ancient  Arabian  author, 
a  conversation  about  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,"^  which 
happened  after  1609,  and  much  criticism  on  Avellaneda, 
whose  work  was  published  in  1614.*^ 

But  this  is  not  all.  As  if  still  further  to  accumulate 
contradictions  and  incongruities,  the  very  details  of  the 
story  he  has  invented  are  often  in  whimsical  conflict  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  historical  facta  to  which 
they  allude.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  the  scenes  which  he 
had  represented  as  having  occurred  in  the  course  of  a 
single  evening  and  the  following  morning  are  said  to  have 
occupied  two  days ;  *^  on  another,  he  sets  a  company 
down  to  a  late  supper,  and,  after  conversations  and 
stories  that  must  have  carried  them  nearly  through  the 
night,  he  says,  "  It  began  to  draw  towards  evening."  ** 
In  different  places  he  calls  the  same  individual  by  differ- 
ent names,  and  —  what  is  rather  amusing  —  once  re- 
proaches Avellaneda  with  a  mistake  which  was,  after  all, 
his  own.**  And  finally,  having  discovered  the  inconse- 
quence of  saying  seven  times  that  Sancho  was  on  his 
mule  after  Giffes  de  Passamonte  had  stolen  it,  he  took 
pains,  in  the  only  edition  of  the  First  Part  that  he  eveir 

seem  to  be  needfiil  to  refer  to  any  particu-  hits  at  the  notes  of  Pellicer  to  Don  Quixote 

lar  soarce  for  a  matter  so  obvioiu,  especially  are  well  desenred. 
to  a  Spaniard  of  the  time  of  Cervantes  j  but       >>  Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  e.  64. 
if  it  be  worth  while  to  do  so,  a  nearer  one,       ^  The  criticism  on  Ayellaneda  begins,  as 

and  one  much  more  probable,  may  be  (bund  we  hare  said,  Parte  II.  c.  60. 
in  the  Dedication  of  the  "^  Flores  de  Seneca       ^  Parte  I.  c.  46. 
traducidas  por  Juan  Cordero,*'  (Anvers,       *i  '*Llegaba  ya  la  noche,"  he  says  in 

1556, 12mo,)  a  person  much  distinguished  c'  42  of  Parte  I.,  when  all  that  had  00^ 

and  honored  in  his  time,  as  we  see  front  curred  from  the  middle  of  c.  37  had  ha^ 

Ximeno  and  Fuster.  pened  after  they  were  set  down  to  supper. 
There  was  an  answer  to  Gonde*8  "  Carta       ^  Cervantes  calls  Sancho's  wife  by  three 

en  Oastellano,"  entitled  "  Bespuesta  a  la  or  four  diflterent  names  (Parte  I.  c.  7  and 

Carta  en  Castellano,  etc.,  por  Don  Juan  62,  and  Parte  II.  c.  6  and  69)  j  and  Avel- 

Fran.  Perez  de  Cacegas"  (Madrid,  1800,  laneda  having,  in  some  degree,  imitated 

18mo,  pp.  60).    It  was  hardly  needed,  I  him,  Cervantes  makes  himself  very  merry 

think,  and  its  temi)er  is  not  better  than  at  the  oonftision ;   not  noticing  that  tho 

that  0^  such  controversial  tracts  generally  mistake  was  really  his  own. 
among  the  Spaniards.    But  some  of  its 
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revised,  to  correct  two  of  his  blunders, — heedlessly  over- 
looking the  rest ;  and  when  he  published  the  Second  Part, 
laughed  heartily  at  the  whole,  —  the  errors,  the  correc- 
tions, and  all,  —  as  things  of  little  consequence  to  him- 
self or  anybody  else.**  • 

The  romance,  however,  which  he  threw  so  carelessly 
from  him,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded,  he  regarded  rather 
as  a  bold  effort  to  break  up  the  absurd  taste  of 
theitoa^  his  time  for  the  fancies  of  chivalry  than  as  any- 
Quixote.  thing  of  more  serious  import,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  an  uninterrupted,  and,  it  may  be  said,  an  un- 
questioned, success  ever  since,  both  as  the  oldest  classical 
specimen  of  romantic  fiction,  and  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  modern  genius.  But  though 
this  may  be  enough  to  fill  the  measure  of  human  fame 
and  glory,  it  is  not  all  to  which  Cervantes  is  entitled ;  for, 
if  we  would  do  him  the  justice  that  would  have  been  most 
welcome  to  his  own  spirit,  and  even  if  we  would  ourselves 
fully  comprehend  and  enjoy  the  whole  of  his  Don  Quixote, 
we  should,  as  we  read  it,  bear  in  mind,  that  this  delight- 
ful romance  was  not  the-  result  of  a  youthful  exuberance 
of  feeling  and  a  happy  external  condition,  nor  composed 
in  hi^  best  years,  when  the  spirits  of  its  author  were  light 
and  his  hopes  high  ;  but  that  —  with  all  its  unquenchable 
and  irresistible  humor,  with  its  bright  views  of  the  world, 
and  its  cheerful  trust  in  goodness  and  "^tue  —  it  was 
written  in  his  old  age,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  life  nearly 
every  step  of  which  had  been  marked  with  disappointed 
expectations,  disheartening  struggles,  and  sore  calami- 
ties ;  that  he  began  it  in  a  prison,  and  that  it  was  finished 
when  he  felt  the  hand  of  death  pressing  heavy  and  cold 
upon  his  heart.  If  this  be  remembered  as  we  read,  we 
may  feel,  as  we  ought  to  feel,  what  admiration  and.  rev- 
erence  are   due,    not   only  to   the  living  power 'of  Don 

**  Tbe  facts  referred  to  are  these.    Oines  two  of  these  careless  mistakes  on  leaves 

de  Passamonte,  in  the  23d  chapter  of  Part  109  and  112  ;  but  left  the  ^ve  others  just 

First,  (ed.  1605,  f.  108,)  steals  Sancho*s  ass.  as  they  stood  before  ;  and  in  Chapters  3 

But  hardly  three  leaves  fiuther  on,  in  the  and  27  of  the  Second  Part,  (ed.   1616,) 

same  edition,  we  find  Sancho  riding  i^ain,  Jests  about  the  whole  matter,  but  shows 

as  usual,  on  the  poor  beast,  which  reap-  no  disposition  to  attempt  further  correc- 

pears  yet  six  other  times  out  of  all  reason,  tions. 
In  the  edition  of  1608,  Cervantes  corrected 
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Quixote,  but  to  the  character  and  geniil^  of  Cervantes ; 
—  if  it  be  forgotten  or  underrated,  we  shall  fail  in  regard 
to  both.**^ 

tf  Haying  expressed  so  strong  an  opin-  admired  for  having  made  np  so  exceUent 

ion  of  Ceryantes^s  merits,  I  cannot  refuse  a  composition  of  satire  or  ridioule  without 

myself  the  pleasure  of  citing  the  wordis  of  those  ingredients ;  and  seemB  to  be  the 

the  modest  and  wise  Sir  William  Temple,  best  and  highest  strain  that  ever  has  been 

wlio,  when  speaking  of  works  of  satire,  or  VfiU  be  reMlied  by  that.yein.*'    Works, 

and  rebuking  Babelais  for  his  indecency  .  London,  1814,  8yo,  YoU  III.  p.  436.    See 

and  profaneness,  says :   **  The  matchless  Appendix  (E). 
wziter  of  Don  Quixote  is  nnoh  more  to  be 
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LOPB  DB  TEGA.^-HI8  BABLT  LIFB.  —  A  SOLD  IBB.  —  HB  WBITES  THE 
ARCADIA.  —  MABBIB8. -^  HAS  A  DUEL. —  FLIES  TO  VALENCIA. — 
DEATH  OF  HIS  WIFE.  —  HB  SBBYE3  IV  THE  ABMADA. — BETURNS 
TO  MADRID. — MARRIES  AGAIN.  —  DEATH  OF  HIS  SONS.  —  HE  BB- 
COMBS  RELIOIOtXS.  —  918  POSITION  AS  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS.  —  HIS 
SAN  ISIDRO,  HERMOSURA  DB  ANGELICA,  DRAGONTBA,  PEREGRINO 
EN  SU  PATRIA,   AND  .TBRnSALEK  CONQUISTADA. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Cervantes  as  the  great 
genius  of  the  Spanish  nation  without  recalling  Lope  de 
Vega,  tte  rival  who  far  surpassed  him  in  contemporary 
popularity,  and  rose,  during  the  lifetime  of  both,  to  a  degree 
of  fame  which  no  Spaniard  had  yet  attained,  and  which 
has  been  since  reached  by  few  of  any  country.  To  the 
examination,  therefore,  of  this  great  man's  claims  —  which 
extend  to  almost  every  department  of  the  national  litera- 
ture— we  naturally  turn,  after  examining  those  of  the 
author  of  Don  Quixote. 

Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio  was  born  on  the  25th  of 

November,   1562,  at  Madrid,  whither  his  father  had  re- 

i^ope  de    cently  removed,  almost  by  accident,  from  the  old 

y^fs^       family  estate  of  Vega,  in  the  picturesque  valley 

of  Carriedo.^    From  his  earliest  youth  he  discovered  ex- 

1  There  is  a  life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  whicl^  an  interest  in  its  affairs  and  literature.  He 

was  first  published  in  a  single  volumef  by  was  much  connected  with  JoTellanos,  Blan- 

the  third  Lord  Holland,  in  1806,  and  again,  co  White,  and  other  distinguished  Span- 

with  the  addition  of  a  life  of  QuiUen  de  iards ;  not  a  few  of  whom,  in  the  days  of 

Castro,  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  London,  1817.  disaster  that  fell  on  their  country  during 

It  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  contains  a  good  the  French  invasion,  and  the  subsequent 

notice  of  both  its  subjects,  and  agreeable  misgovernment  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  enjoyed 

criticisms  on  their  works  5  but  it  is  quite  the  princely  hospitality  of  Holland  House, 

as  interesting  for  the  glimpses  it  gives  of  where  the  benignant  and  firank  kindliness 

the  fine    accomplishments   and  generous  of  its  noble  master  shed  a  charm  and  a 

spirit  of  its  author,  who  spent  some  time  grace  over  what  was  most  intellectual  and 

in  Spain  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  elevated  in  European  society  that  could  be 

old,  and  never  afterwards  ceased  t»  take  given  by  nothing  else. 
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traordinary  powers.  We  are  assured  by.  his  friend  Mon- 
talvan,  that  at  five  years  of  age  he  could  not  only  read 
Latin  as  well  as  Spanish,  but  that  he  had  such  a  passion 
for  poetry,  as  to  pay  his  more  advanced  school- 
fellows  with  a  share  of  his  breakfast  for  writing 
down  the  verses  he  dictated  to  them,  before  he  had 
learned  to  do  it  for  himself.*  His  father,  who,  as  he  inti- 
mates, was  a  poet,'  and  who  was  much  devoted  to  works 
of  charity  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  died  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  left,  besides  Lope,  a  son  who  perished  in 
the  Armada  in  1588,  and  a  daughter  who  died  in  1601. 
In  the  period  immediately  following  the  father's  death, 
the  family  seems  to  have  been  scattered  by  poverty ;  and 
during  this  interval  Lope  probably  lived  with  his  uncle, 

Lope'B  own  acoottnt  of  his  origin  and  came  from  that  part  of  Spain  to  which  he 

birtb,   in  a  poetical  epistle   to  a  Pern-  traced  his  own  birth.    Thus,  in  ^  La  Yen- 

Tian  lady,  who  addressed  him  in  verse,  gansa  Yentorosa,*'   (Gomedias,    4to,  Ma> 

under  the  name  of  "  Amarylis,"  is  very  drid,  Tom.  X.,  1620,  t  33.  b,)  FeUciano^  a 

odd.    The  correspondence  is  found  in  the  high-spirited  old  knight,  says, — 
first  volume  of  his  Obras  Sueltas,  (Madrid,  jjl  noble  golar  qne  heredo. 

1776-1779,  21  tom.  4to,)  Epistolafl  XV.  No  lo  darfi  &  rico  inikme,  ^ 

and  XYI.  •,  and  wa#flrst  printed  by  Lope,  Porque  nadie  me  lo  Uame 

if  I  mistake  not,  in  1624.    It  is  now  re-  ^»  «1  ^■'*«  **  Oaniedo. 

ferred   to  for    the    following    important  And  agaixi,  in  the  opening  of  the  **  Premio 

Unes :  —  del  Bien   Hablar,"   (4to,    Madrid,   Tom. 

_  ...        ,   , ,  .     ,^   .  XXI.,  1635,    f.  169,)  where  he  seems  to 

TIene  su  nllfl  en  la  bordada  alfl>mbm  ^      _A.    ,..  ^    u 

De  CartiUa  el  valor  de  la  montana,  describe  his  own  case  and  character :  - 

Que  el  valle  de  Carriedo  Eapafia  nombnu  KacI  en  Madrid,  aunque  son 

Alli  otro  tiempo  se  cifiraba  Espafia  i  En  Oalicia  los  solares 

Alii  tuTQ  priacipio  i  mas  que  importa  De  mi  nacimiento  nobl^ 

Nacer  laurel  y  Bcr  humilde  cana  ?  De  mis  abuelos  y  padres. 

Falta  dinero  allf ,  la  tierra  es  corta  t  Fara  noble  nacimiento 

Yino  ml  padre  del  aolar  de  Vega :  Ay  en  Eapafia  tres  partes, 

Assi  a  lofl  pobies  la  nobleza  exhorta  %  Oalicia,  Ylzcaya,  ABturiaa, 

fiiguiole  hasta  Madrid,  de  zefa>8  ciega,  o  ya  montanas  le  llaman. 

8u  amorosa  muger,  porque  61  queria  ^^  ^^      ^f  Carriedo  is  said  to  be  very 

Una  J^pafiola  Helena,  entonces  Qriega.  .        ^,-  ,        j   «».-         i     i.«>  utu    «  ^ 

Hicieron  ^etadea,  yaquel  dia  beautiful,  and  Minano,  in  his  «  Uicciona- 

Fu6  piedra  en  mi  piimero  fUndamento  no  Geogriifico,"  (Madrid,  8vo,  Tom.  II., 

La  paz  de  au  zelosa  fltntasia.  1826,  p.  40,)  describes  La  Vega  as  occup^- 

Ea  fln  por  zelos  aoy }  que  nacimiento  I  ing  a  fine  position  on  the  banks  of  the 

tna^nalde  yoa  que  harer  nacido  Sandonana. 

De  tan  Inquieta  cauaa  fo6  portento.  ,  „  ^^^^   ^  ^^^  how  to  write,    he 

And  then  he  goes  on  with  a  pleasant  ac-  loved  verses  so  mvtch,'*  says  Montaivao, 

count  of  his  making  verses  as  soon  as  he  his  friend  and  eulogist,  ^  that  he  shared 

could  speak  *,  of  his  early  passion  for  Bay-  his  breakfiut  with  the  (rfder  boys,  in  order 

mond  Lulli,  the  metaphysical  doctor  then  to  get  ttiem  to  take  down  for  him  what  he 

00  much  in  fiMhion ;  of  his  subsequent  dictated."    Fama  Pdstuma,  Obraa  Sneltas, 

ctudies,  his   family,   etc.    Lope  loved  to  Tom.  XX.  p.  28. 

refer  to  his  origin  in  the  mountains.    He        «  In  the  «  Laurel  de  Apolo,"  he  says  he 

speaks  of  it  in  his  "Laurel  de  Apolo,*'  found  rough  copies  of  verses  among  his 

(Silva  YIII.,)  and  in  two  or  three  of  his  fkther's  papers,  that  seemed  to  him  better 

plays  he  makes  his  heroes  boast  that  they  than  his  own. 

7* 
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the  Inquisitor,  Don  Miguel  ^e  Carpio,  of  whom  he  long 
aftejl^wards  speaks  with  great  respect.* 

But  though  the  fortunes  of  his  house  were  broken,  his 
At   n        education  was  not  neglected.     He  was  sent  to 

the  Imperial  College  at  Madrid,  and  in  two  years 
9iade  extraordins^y  progress  in  ethics  and  in  elegant 
literature,  avoiding,  as  he  tells  us,  the  mathematics, 
which  he  found  unsuited  to  his  humor,  if  not  to  his  gen- 
ius. Accomplishments,  too,  were  added,  —  fencing, 
^ncing,  ajid  music ;  and  h^  was  going  on  in  a  way  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  when,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  a  wild,  giddy  desire  to  see  the  world  took 
possession  of  him  ;  and,  accompanied  by  a  schoolfellow, 
he  ran  away  from  college.  At  first,  they  went  on  foot 
for  two  or  three  days.  Then  they  bought  a  sorry  horse, 
and  travelled  as  far  as  Astorga,  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Spain,  not  far  from  the  old  fief  of  the  Vega  family ; 
but  there,  growing  tired  of  their  journey,  and  missing 
more  seriously  than  they  had  anticipated  the  comforts  to 
which  'they  had  been  accustomed,  they  determined  to 
return  home.  At  Segovia,  they  attempted*,  in  a  silver- 
smith's shop,  to  exchange  some  doubloons  and  a  gold 
chain  for  small  coin,  but  were  suspected  to  be  thieves,  and 
arrested.  The  magistrate,  however,  before  whom  they 
were  i>ro«ght,  being  satisfied  that  they  were  guilty  of 
nothing  but  folly,  released  them  ;  though,  wishing  to  do 
a  kindness  to  their  friends,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  he 
sent  an  officer  of  justice  to  deliver  them  safely  in  Madrid.* 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  poeti- 
cal epistles,  he  was  serving  as  a  soldier  against  the 
A  BoMtter.     Portuguese  in  Terceira ;  •  but  only  a  little  later 

than  this,  we  know  that  he  filled  some  place 

*  See  Dedication  of  the  **  Hermoea  Es-  Ni  despnes  en  las  naves  EBpafiolaa 
ter,»»  in  Gomediag)  Madrid,  4to,  Tom.  XV.,  Del  *»"  Ingles  los  paertoe  y  las  olas. 
1621.                                                               I  do  not  quite  make   out  how  this  can 

&  In  the  **  Vama  PiSetoma.**  bare  happened  in  1577 ;  but  the  assertioo 

•  This  corioos  passage  is  in  the  Bpistle,  seems  nneqnivocal.  Schack  (Qeschichte 
or  Metro  Lyrico,  to  B.  Luis  de  Haro,  d^'  dramatisohen  Llteratur  in  Spanien^ 
Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  IX.  p.  379 :  —  Berlin,  1845,  Sro,  Tom.  II.  p.  164)  thinks  « 

TiK  —I  '  '  J  *be  fifteen  years  here  referred  to  are  in- 

Ni  mi  fortana  mnda  ajj*.w  ^m.      ^^  » 

Ver  en  treslnstrosde  mi  edad  primers  *^^®^  ^  embrace  the    fifteen   years   of 

Con  la  espada  desnuda  Lope's  l\fe  as  a  soldier^  which  he  extends 

Al  bravo  Fortngaes  en  la  Teroera,  from  Lope's  eleventh  year  to  his  twenty- 
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about  the  person  of  Ger<$nimo  Maurique,  Bishop  of  Avila, 
to  whose  kindness  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  much 
indebted,  and  in  whose  honor  he  wrote  several  eclogues,' 
and  inserted  a  long  passage  in  his  **  Jerusalem.''     Under 
the  patronage  of  Manrique,  he  was,  probably,  sent  to  the. 
University  of  Alcald,  where  he  certcdnly  studied  ^^  .j^. 
some  time,  and  not  only  took  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor, but  was  near  subipitting  himself  to  the  irrevocable 
tonsure  of  the  priesthood.^ 

But,  as  we  learn  from  some  of  his  own  accounts,  he 
now  fell  in  love.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  tales 
he  tells  of  himself  in  his  "  Dorothea,"  which  was  written 
in  his  youth  and  printed  with  the  sanction  of  his  xhe  noro. 
old  age,  he  sufifered  great  extremity  from  that  **** 
passion  when  he  was  only  seventeen.  Some  of  the  sto- 
ries of  that  remarkable  dramatic  romance,  in  which  he 
figures  under  the  name  of  Fernando,  are,  it  may  be  hoped^ 
fictitious ;  ^  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  others,  like 
the  scene  between  the  hero  and  Dorothea,  in  the  first  act, 
the  account  of  his  weeping  behind  the  door  with  Marfisa, 
on  the  day  she  was  to  be  married  to  another,  and  most  of 
the  narrative  parts  in  the  fourth  act,  have  an  air  of  reality 
about  them  that  hardly  permits  us  to  doubt  they  were 
true.^°  Taken  together,  however,  they  do  him  little 
credit  as  a  young  man  of  honor  and  a  cavalier. 

sixth,  —  1673  to  1688.  But  Schaok's  bi^s  :  **  Don  Oeronimo  Manrique  brougM 
ground  for  this  is  a  mistake  he  had  himself  me  up.  I  studied  in  AlcaU,  and  took  the 
previously  made  in  supposing  the  Dedica-  degree  of  Bachelor  *,  I  was  even  on  the 
tion  of  the  "  Gatomachia "  to  be  addressed  point  of  becoming  a  priest }  but  I  fell 
to  Lope  himself  f  whereas  it  is  i^dressed  blindly  in  love,  God  forgive  it  j  I  am 
to  his  8on,  named  Lope,  who  served,  at  married  now,  and  he  that  is  so  ill  off  feats 
the  age  of^<een,  under  the  Marquis  of  nothing. ''  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  his 
Santa  Cruz,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  obligations  to  Manrique  more  warmly  ;  for 
"  Cupid  in  arms,"  therefore,  referred  to  in  instance,  in  his  Dedication  of  **  Pobreza  no 
this  Dedication,  fails  to  prove  what  Schack  es  Yileza,"  (Oomedias,  4to,  Tom.  XX.,  Ma- 
thought  it  proved  }  and  leaves  the  "  fifteen  drid,  1629,)  where  his  language  is  very 
years*'  as  dark  a  point  as  ever.  See  stnmg. 
Schack,  pp.  157,  etc.  •  See  Dorotea,  Aoto  I.  so.  0,  in  which, 

7  These  are  the  earliert'  works  of  Lope  having  coolly  made  up  his  mind  to  aban- 
mentioned  by  his  eulogists  and  biograr  don  Marfisa,  he  goes  to  her  and  pretends 
phezB,  (Otacas  Sueltas,  T(Nn.  XX.  p.  30,)  he  has  killed  one  man  and  wounded  an> 
and  most  be  dated  as  early  as  1682  or  other  in  a  night  brawl,  obtaining  by  this 
1683.  The  "Pastoral  de  Jacinto"  is  in  base  falsehood  the  unhappy  creature's  Jew- 
the  Comedias,  Tom.  XVIII.,  but  was  not  els,  which  he  needed  to  pay  his  expenses, 
printed  till  1628.  and  which  she  gave  him  oat  of  her  over- 

8  In  the  ^istle  to  Doctor  Qregorio  de  fiowlng  afTection. 

Angulo,  (Obras  SaeUaa,  Tom.  L  p.  420|)  he       »>  Act.  L  sc.  5,  and  Act.  IV.  so.  1,  have 
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From  Alcaic,  Lope  came  to  Madrid,  and  attached  him- 
self to  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  not,  as  it  has  been  generally 
Secretary  to  supposcd,  the  remorselcss  favorite  of  Philip  the 
Alva.  *  Second,  but  Antonio,  the  great  Duke's  grandson^ 
who  had  succeeded  to  his  ancestor's  fortunes  without  in- 
heriting  his  formidable  spirit."  Lope  was  much  liked  by 
his  new  patron,  and  rose  to  be  his  confidential  secretary ; 
living  with  him  both  at  court  aijd  in  his  retirement  at 
Alva,  where  letters  seem,  for  a  time,  to  have  taken  the 
The  Arc*,  place  of  arms  and  affairs.  At  the  suggestion  of 
***•  '  the  Duke,  he  wrote  his  "  Arcadia,"  a  pastoral 

romance,  making  a  volume  of  considerable  size ;  and 
though  chiefly  in  prose,  yet  with  poetry  of  various  kinds 
freely  intermixed.  Such  compositions,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  already  in  favor  in  Spain ;  —  the  last  of  them,  the 
"  Galatea  "  of  Cervantes,  published  in  1684,  giving,  per- 
haps, occasion  to  the  Arcadia,  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  almost  immediately  afterwards.  Most  of  them 
have  one  striking  peculiarity ;  that  of  concealing,  under 
the  forms  of  pastoral  life  in  ancient  times,  adventures 
which  had  really  occurred  in  the  times  of  their  respective 
authors.     The  Duke  was  desirous  to  figure  among  these 

a  great  air  of  reality  about  them.    But  And  in  the  opening  words  of  the  Dediea> 

other  parts,  like  that  of  the  discourses  and  tion  of  his   *«Domine  Lucas,"  where  he 

troubles  that^came  from  giving  to  one  per-  says :   "  Sirviendo   al  excelentisimo  Don 

son  the  letter  intended  for  another,  are  Antonio  de  Toledo  y  Beamonte,  Duque  de 

quite  too  hnprobable,  and  too  much  like  the  Alva,  en  la  edad  que  pude  escribir : 
inventions  of  some  of  his  own  plays,  to  be  r^  »  ^  '  -i 

trusted.    (Act.  V.,  sc.  3,  etc.)    M.  Fauriel,  De  mla  floridoB  «5o8.- 

however,  whose  opinion  on  such  subjects  is  Comedlas,  Tom.  XVn.  1621,  £  187.  b. 

arrays  to  be  respected,  regards  the  whole  He,  however,  praised  the  elder  Duke  abun- 

as  true.    Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Sept.  dantly  in  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  books 

11  r-,  Tx  II    ;i  *-.  *    ».,  .  ^  '^®  "  Arcadia,**  giving  In  the  last  an  ac- 

T.  I  ^^  ^?       ^  ^^  "  *^^  •"  «>^*  •>'  ^^  death  and  of  the  glories  of  hia 

Duke  (Ufe  of  Lope  de  Vega,  London,  1817,  grandson,  whom  he  again  notices  as  his 

2  vols.,  8vo)  J  and  Southey  (Quarterly  ^  Pft<«>n.    Indeed,  the  case  is  quite  plain, 

view,  ISlJj  Vol.  XTT^n.  p.  2)  undertakes  to  and  it  is  only  singular  that  it  should  need 

show  that  It  coiUd  be  no  other  5  while  Nico-  an  explanation  j  for  the  idea  of  making 

his  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tpm.  H.  p.  74)  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  was  minister  to 

speaks  as  if  he  were  doubtful,  though  he  Philip  n.,  a  shepherd,  seems  to  be  a  oarf. 

inclmes  to  think  it  was  the  elder.    But  cature  or  an  absurdity,  or  both.     It  is. 

aere  is  no  doubt  about  it.    Lope  repeat-  however,  the  common  hnpression,  and  ms? 

edly  speaks  of  Antonio,  the  grandson,  as  be  again  found  in  the  Semanario  Pintores. 

his  patron  •,  e.  g.  in  his  epistle  to  the  Bish-  co,  1839,  p.  18.    The  younger  Duke,  on  tha 

op  of  Oviedo,  where  he  says :  conteary,  loved  letters,  and,  if  I  mistako 

Y  yo  del  Daqne  JiUordo  dez6  el  Alva.  >^o^  ^^^  ^  &  Cancion  of  his  in  the  Gaa- 

Obns  SneitM,  Tom.  I.  p.  880.       cionero  General  of  1678,  f.  178. 
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£uitastio  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  and  therefore  m- 
duced  Lope  to  write  the  Arcadia,  and  make  him  its  hero, 
furnishing  some  of  his  own  experiences  as  materials  for 
the  work.  At  least,  so  the  affair  was  understood  both  in 
Spain  and  France,  when  the  Arcadia  was  published,  in 
1698 ;  besides  which,  Lope  himself,  a  few  years  later,  in 
the  Preface  to  some  miscellaneous  poems,  tells  us  ex- 
pressly, "The  Arcadia  is  a  true  history."" 

But  whether  it  be  throughout  a  true  histcyy  or  not,  it 
is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  It  is  commonly  regarded 
as  an  imitation  of  its  popular  namesake,  the  "  Arcadia" 
of  Sannazaro,  of  which  a  Spanish  translation  had  ap- 
peared in  1547 ;  but  it  much  more  resembles  the  similar 
works  of  Montemayor  and  Cervantes,  both  in  story  and 
style.  Metaphysics  and  magic,  as  in  the  "Diana"  and 
"Galatea,"  are  strangely  mixed  up  with* the  shows  of  a 
pastoral  life  ;  and,  as  in  them,  we  listen  with  little  inter- 
est to  the'  perple^ties  and  sorrows  of  a  lover  who,  from 
mistaking  the  feelings  of  his  mistress,  treats  her  in  such 
a  way  that  she  marries  another,  and  'then,  by  a  series  of 
enchantments,  is  saved  from  the  effects  of  his  own  de- 
spair, and  his  heart  is  washed  so  clean,  that,  Hke  Orlan- 
do's, there  is  not  one  spot  of  love  left  in  it.  All  this,  of 
course,  is  unnatural ;  for  the*  personages  it  represents  are 
such  as  can  never  have  existed,  and  they  talk  iu  a  lan- 
guage strained  above  the  tone  becoming  prose ;  all  pro- 
priety of  costume  and  manners  is  neglected ;  so  much 
learning  is  crowded  into  it,  that  a  dictionary  is  placed  at 
the  end  to  make  it  intelligible ;  and  it  is  drawn  out  to  a 
length  which  now  seems  quite  absurd,  though  the  editions 
it  soon  passed  through  show  that  it  was  not  too  long  for 
the  taste  of  its  time.     It  should  be  added,  however,  that 


1*  The  tnith  of  the  stoiieB,  or  some  of  covering  are  hidden  souls  that  are  noble 

the  stories,  in  the  Arcadia,  may  be  inferred  and  events  that  really  happened."    See, 

from  the  mjBterioas  intimations  of  Lope  also,  Lope,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XIX.  p. 

in  the  Pr61ogo,to  the  first  edition  }  in  the  xzii.,  and  Tom.  IL  p.  456.    That  it  was 

**  Egloga  4  Claadio  *, "  and  in  the  Preface  believed  to  be  true  in  France  is  apparent 

to  the  **Bimas,"  (1602,)  put  into  the  shape  from  the  Prefisce  to  <dd  Lancelot's  transla- 

of  a  letter  to  Joan  de  ArguiJo.    Qointana,  tion,  under  the  title  of  **  Dtiices  de  la  Tie 

too^  in  the  Dedication  to  Lope  of  his  **  Sx-  Pastorale**    (1624).     It  is   important    to 

periendas  de  Amor  y  Portnna,"  (1626,)  settle  the  ftkct ;  for  tt  must  be  referred  to 

nja  of  the  Arcadia,  that  ^*  under  a  rude  hereafter. 
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it  oceaBionally  furQishes  •happy  fipeoimenB  of  a  glowing^ 
declamatoiy  eloquence,  and  that  in  its  descriptionB  of 
natural  scenery  there  is  sometimes  great  felicity  of  im- 
agery and  illustration.^ 
*     About  the  time  when  Lope  was  writing  the  Arcadia,  he 
married  Isabela  de  Urbina,  daughter  of  the  King-at-arms 
^j^^^^       to  Philip  the  Second  and  Phflip  the  Third ;  a- 
lady,  we  are  told,  not  a  little  loved  and  admired 
in  the  high  ^circle  to  which  she  belonged.^^    But  his  do- 
mestic happiness  was  soon  interrupted.    He  fell  into  a 
quarrel  with  a  hidalgo  of  no  very  good  repute;  lam- 
pooned him  in  a  satirical  poem;  was  challenged,  and 
wounded  his  adversary  ; — in  consequence  of  all  which, 
and  of  other  follies  of  his  youth  that  seem  now  to  have 
been  brought  up  against  him,  he  was  cast  into 
prison.^    He  was  not,  however,  left  without  a 

IS  1%e  Aroadla  flUs  the  sixth  rolome  of  to  the  king  in  1598,  aod  a  sopy  of  which  I 

Lope*8  Obras  Sueltas.    EditionB  of  it  were  obtained  firom  tlie  kindness  of  the  last  Lord 

printed  in  1599,  leOl,  1602,  twice,  1003,  Holland,  to  whose  fiEither,  the  biographer  of 

M05,  1012,  1616,  1617,  1680,  and  often  Iiope,  it  was  sent,  many  years  ago,  by  Don 

sinoe,  showing  a  great  popularity.  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete.    As  it  is 

M  Her  fhtiief,  Diego  de  Urbina,  was  a  Important,  and,  I  Chink,  nnpobUriiedjZgiye 

person  of  some  ooasequenoe,  and  figures  it  entire.    It  seems  to  have  been  written 

lunong  the  niore  distinguished  natives  of  firom  the  villa  of  Madrid. 

Madrid  in  Baena,  "  Hijos  de  Madrid."  **Senor,  I<ope  de  ^ega  Carpio,  T«cino  de 

u  Montalvan,  it  should  be  noted,  seems  esta  villa  dioe :  Que  V.  M.  le  ha  hecho 

willing  to  slide  over  these  **  firowns  of  for-  merced  de  alzarle  lo  que  le  foltaba  de  cum- 

tune,  brought  on  by  his  youth  «nd  aggra-  pllr  de  dies  anos  de  destierro  en  qiie  ftie 

Tatad  by  his  enemies.*'    But  Lope  attarib-  condenado  por  los  Alcaldes  de  Corte  deste 

utes  to  them  his  exile,  which  came,  he  reyno,  los  dos  que  cumplid  y  los  ocho  della 

says,  from  *^  love  in  early  youth,  whose  y  cinco  leguas,  potque  se  le  opusd  faiaber 

trc^hies  were  eodle  and  its  results  trage-  hecho  clertas  s&tiras  contra  Gerooimo  Ye- 

dies.*'    (Epistola   Prlmera  &   D.  Ant.  de  lazques,  autor  de  comedias  y  otras  perso- 

Mendoza.)    But  he  also  attributes  it  to  nas  de  su  oasa,  y  porque  durante  dichd 

fiilse  frien^  in  the  fine  ballad  where  he  destierro  &  cosas  fOTSosas  quei  se  le  ofrecie- 

represents  himself  as  looking  down  upon  ron  entrd  en  esta  corte  y  otras  partes  en 

the  ruins  of  Saguntum  and  moraUziag  on  quebrantamiento   del }  —  suplica   le-  haga 

his  own  exile :  —  "  Bad  firiends,"  he  says,  merced  de  rettitirle  las  penas  que  por  elk> 

have  brought  me  here."    (Obras  Sueltas,  incurri6." 

Tom.  XT  II.  p.  434,  and  Bomancero  Gen-  The  following  note  is  inNavarrete's  well- 

eral,   1602,   f.    108.)    But  again,  in   the  known    handwriting:    "Me  Id  envio  de 

Second  Part  of  his  <^  Philomena,'*  1621,  Simancas  el  Sr.  D.  Tomas  Gonsales  encar- 

(Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  II.  p.  452,)  he  traces  gado  del  arreglo  de  aquel  archive  naclonal 

his   troubles  to  his   earlier   adventures  j  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete."    And  on 

"  love   to   hatred    turned.*'     **  Love-ven-  the  back  is  indorsed,  *'  Carta  de  Lope  de 

geance,"  he  declares,  *^  disguised  as  jus-  Vega  al  Bey  pidiendo  le  haga  la  gracla  de 

tice,  exiled  me."  remitlr  las  penas  Incurridas  por  el,  ano 

But  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  Lope's  1598." 

life  is  obscure.    Some  light,  however,  is  From  this   letter   it  appears  that  the 

thrown  on  it  by  a  letter  which  he  addressed  avowed  cause  of  Lope's  exile  was  certain 
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true  friend.  Olandio  Gonde,  who,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
8ion,  showed  a  genuine  attachment  to  Lope's  person, 
accompanied  him  to  his  cell,  and,  when  he  wa^  released 
and  exiled,  went  with  him  to  Valencia,  where  Lope  him- 
self was  treated  with  extraordinary  kindness  and  consid- 
eration, though  exposed,  he  says,  jat  times,  to  dangers  as 
great  as  those  from  which  he  had  suffered  so  much  at 
Madrid." 

The  exile  of  Lope  lasted  at  least  two  years^  and  was 
chieflj^  passed  at  Valencia,  then  in  literary  reputation  <aext 
after  Madrid  among  the  cities  of  Spain.  Nor  AtYaten- 
does  he  seem  to  have  missed  the  advantages  it  ^' 
offered  him ;  for  it  was^  no  doubt,  during  his  residence 
there  that  he  fonned  a  friendship  with  Oaspar  de  Aguilar 
and  Guillen  de  Castro,  of  which  many  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  his  works ;  while,  on  1;he  other  hand,  it  is  per- 
haps not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  theatre,  which 
was  just  then  beginning  to  take  its  form  in  Valencia,  was 
much  indebted  to  the  fresh  power  of  Lope  for  an  impulse 
it  never  afterwards  lost.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  he 
was  much  connected  with  the  Valencian  poets,  and  that,  a 
little  later,  they  were  among  his  marked  followers  in  the 
drama.  But  his  exile  was  still  an  exile,  —  bitter  and 
wearisome  to  him,  —  and  he  gladly  returned  to  Madrid  as 
soon  as  he  could  venture  there  safely. 

His  home,  however,  soon  ceased  to  be  what  it  had 
been.    His  young  wife  died  in  less  than  a  year  after  his 


aatlres  against  Geronimo  Velazquez,  autor  ever,  neiOier  suspected  the  *distingui8hed 

de  Comedias,  and  other  persons  of  his  authorslUp  of  the  verses  he  cites,  nor  knev 

kin*,  — that  he  had  broken  its  terms  by  the  first  name  of  Velazquez, 

coming  within  the  flye  leagues  of  the  court  ^^  His  relations   with  Glaudio  are  no- 

from  which  he  was  forbidden  *,~-and  that  ticed  by  himself  in  the  Dedication  to  that 

he  now  asked  a  pardon  from  thg  penalties  "  true  flriend,"  as  he  Justly  calls  him,  of 

he  had  thus  incurred,  having  already  ob-  the  well-known  play,  **  Courting  his  own 

tained  a  remission  of  the  term  of  exile  not  Misfortunes  *,  **  —  **  which  title,"  he  adds, 

yet  frdflUed.    Now  there  is  a  certain  Velaa-  "  is  well  suited  to  those  adventures,  when, 

ques  noticed  in  G.  Pellioer's  **  Orlgen  de  la  with  so  much  love,  you  accompanied  me  to 

Comedia,**  etc.,  (Madrid,  1804,  Tom.  n.  p.  prison,  from  which  we  went  to  Valencia, 

141,)  who  answers  all  the  conditions  given  where  we  ran  into  no  less  dangers  than  we 

by  Montalvaa  and  Lope  of  the  "  Autor  de  had  incurred  at  home,  and  where  I  repaid 

Comedias"  In  question,  and  Pellicer  has  you  by  liberating  you  from  the  tower  of 

given  part  of  a  popular  satire  on  him,  which,  Serranos  [a  jail  at  Valencia]  and  the  severe 

it  is  not  unlikely,  may   be  the  very  one  senteqoe  you  were  there  undergoing,"  etc. 

for  which  Lope  was  exiled.    Pellicer,  how-  Gomedias,  Tom.  XV.,  Madrid,  1621,  f.  86. 
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return,  and  one  of  his  friends,  Pedro  de  Medinilla,*'' joined 
HiBwife  him  in  an  eclogue  to  her  memory,  which  is 
^^^  dedicated    to  Lope'is  patron,*  Antonio,  Duke  of 

j^lva,*'  —  a  poem  of  little  value,  and  one  that  does  much 
less  justice  to  his  feelings  than  some  of  his  numerous 
verses  to  the  same  lady,  under  the  name  of  Belisa,  which 
are  scattered  through  his  own  works  and  found  in  the  old 
Romanceros." 

It  must  be.  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  some  con- 
fusion in  this  matter.     The  ImUads  bear  witness  to  the 
writei  bai-  jealousy  felt  by  Isabela  on  account  of  his  rela- 
*•     ^**  tions  with  another  fair  lady,  who  passes  under 

the  name  of  Fills,  —  a  jealousy  which  seems  to  have 
caused  him  no  small  embartassment ;  for  while,  in  some 
of  his  verses,  he  declares  it  has  no  foundation,  in  others 
he  admits  and' justifies  it.^  But  however  this  may  have 
been,  a  very  short  time  after  Isabela' s  death  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  passion  for  the  rival  who  had  disturbed  her 
peace.     He  was  not;  however,  successful.     For  some  rea* 

* 

17  Baltasar  Elisio  de  Medinilla,  whose  knew  it,  and  under  this  name  addressed  to 
yiolent  death  is  mourned  by  Lope  de  Yega  him  the  poetical  epistle  already  referred  to. 
In  an  Segy  in  the  first  volume  of  his  This  &ct — that  Belardo  was  Us  recog- 
works,  wrote  a  Poem  entitled  "Limpia  Con-  nized  poetical  appellation  —  should  be 
cepcion  de  la  Virgen  Nuesti^a  Senora,"  Ma-  borne  in  mind  when  reading  the  poetry  of 
drid,  1617,  12mo,  pp.  89,  — the  firuit,  he  his  time,  where  it  frequently  recurs. 

tells  us,  of  seven  years'  labor,  and  pub-  i*  Beliaa  is  an  anagram  of  laabelOy  th% 

lished  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.    Lope,  in  first  name  of  his  wife,  as  is  plain  from  a 

some  prefotory  verses,  says  of  it,  sonnet  on  tlie  death  of  her  mother,  Theo- 

Letor  no  ay  lUaba  aqul  d(Nra  Urbina,  where  he  speaks  of  her  aa 

Que  do  oro  puro  no  sea,  ec.  «<  the  heavenly  image  of  his  Belisa,  whose 

But  it  is,  after  all,  a  dull  poem,  divided  silent  words  and  gentle  smiles  had  been 

into  five  books,  and  about  five  hundred  the  consolation  of  his  exile."    (Obras  Suel- 

octave  stanzas,  beginning  with  the  prayers  tas,  Tom.  IV.  p.  278.)    There  afe  several 

of  Joachim  for  offspring,  and  ending  with  ballads  connected  with  her  iji  the  Bomah- 

the  mysterious  conception.     The  subject  ^ero  General,  and  a  beautiful  one  in  the 

—  always  popular  in   Spain  —  may  have  third  of  Lope's  Tales,   written   evidently 

gained  more  regard  for  it  than  it  deserved  J  while  he  was  with  the   Duke   of  Alva, 

but  it  waa  never  reprinted.  Qbras,  Tom.  YOL  p.  148. 

18  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  TV.  pp.  430-443.  »  For  instance,  in  the  tine  ballad  be- 
BelardOf  the  name  Lope  bears  in  this  ginning,  "  Llenos  de  I'lgrimas  tristes," 
eclogue,  is  the  one  he  gave  himself  in  the  (Romancero  of  1802,  fc  47,)  he  says  to  Be- 
Arcadia,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  sonnet  lisa,  "  Let  Heaven  condemn  me  to  eternal 
prefixed  to  that  pastoral  by  Amphryso,  or  woe,  if  I  do  not  detest  Phillis  and  adore 
Antonio,  Duke  of  Alva  5  and  it  is  the  poeti-  thee  5 '» —  which  may  be  considered  as 
cal  name  Lope  bore  to  the  time  of  his  fully  contradicted  by  the  equally  fine 
death,  as  may  be  seen  ft-om  the  beginning  ballad  addressed  to  Fills,  (f.  13,)  "  Amada 
of  the  third  act  of  the  drama  in  honor  of  pastora  mia  •, "  as  well  as  by  six  or  eight 
his  memory.  (Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XX.  others  of  the  same  sort,  —  some  more,  a<nno 
p.  494.)    Even   his    Peruvian   Amaryllis  less  tender. 
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son  or  other,  the  lady  rejected  his  suit.  He  was  in  de- 
spair, as  his  ballads  prove ;  but  his  despair  did  not  last 
long.  In  less  than  a  year  from  the  death  of  Isabela  it 
was  all  over,  and  he  had  again  taken,  to  amuse  and  disf 
tract  his  thoughts,  the  genuine  Spanish  resource  of  be* 
coming  a  soldier. 

The  moment  in  which  he  made  this  decisive  change  in 
his  life  was  one  when  a  spirit  of  military  adventure  was 
not  unlikely  to  take  possession  of  a  character  al-  in  the  Ar- 
ways  seeking  excitement ;  for  it  was  just  as  ****** 
Philip  the  Second  was  pi^paring  the  portentous  Armada^ 
with  which  he  hoped,  by  one  blow,  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  Elizabeth  and  bring  back  a  nation  of  heretics  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Lope,  therefore,  as  he  tells  us 
in  one  of  his  eclogues,  finding  the  lady  of  his  love  would 
not  smile  upon  him,  took  his  musket  on  his  shoulder^ 
amidst  the  universal  enthusiasm  of  1588,  marched  to  Lis- 
bon, and,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  friend  Oonde,  went 
on  board  the  magnificent  armament  destined  for  England, 
where,  he  says,  he  used  up  for  wadding  the  verses  he  had 
written  in  his  lady's  praise.^ 

A  succession  of  disasters  followed  this  ungallant  jest. 
His  brother,  from  whom  he  had  long  been  separated,  and 
whom  he  now  found  as  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  jj,g„ter8  in 
Saint  John,  in  which  he  himself  served,  died  in  ^  Ama- 
his  arms  of  a  wound  received  during  a  fight  with 
the  Dutch.  Other  great  troubles  crowded  after  this  one. 
Storms  scattered  the  unwieldy  fleet;  calamities  of  all 
kinds  confounded  prospects  that  had  just  before  been  so 
lull  of  glory ;  and  Lope  must  have  thought  himself  but 
too  happy,  when,  after  the  Armada  had  been  dispersed  or 
destroyed,  he  was  brought  back  in  safety,  first  to  Cadiz 
and  afterwards  to  Toledo  and  Madrid,  reaching  the  last 
city,  probably,  in  1690.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  in 
his  personal  history,  that,  amidst  all  the  terrors  and  suf- 
ferings of  this  disastrous  expeditionr  he  found  leisure  and 
quietness  of  spirit  to  write  the  greater  part  of  his  long 

n  YolMkdo  en  tacoa  del  oafion  Tiolento 
liM  papeles  d«  Fills  por  el  Tiento. 

£glQg»  &  ClMidio,  ObrM,  Tom.  IZ.  p.  806. 
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poem  on  "  The  Beauty  of  Angelica,"  which  he  intended 
as  a  continuation  of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso."  ^ 

But  Lope  could  not  well  return  from  such  an  expedi- 
tion without  something  of  that  feeling  of  disappointment 
which,  with  the  nation  at  large,  accompanied  its  failure. 
Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  that  he  entered  again  on  the 
poor  course  of  life  of  which  he  had  already  made  an  ex- 
.  periment  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  became  secretary, 
first  of  the  Marquis  of  Malpica,  and  afterwards  of  the  gen- 
erous Marquis  of  Sarria,  who,  as  Count  de  Lemos,  was,  a 
little  later,  the  patron  of  Cerv«mtes  and  the  Argensolas. 
While  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  last  distinguished 
Second  nobleman,  and  already  known  as  a  dramatist,  he 
marriage  bocamo  attached  to  Dona  Juana  de  Guardio,  a 
lady  of  good  family  in  Madrid,  whom  he  married  in  169t ; 
and,  soon  afterwards  leaving  the  Count  de  Lemos,  had 
never  any  other  patrons  than  those  whom,  like  the  Duke 
of  Sessa,  his  literary  fame  procured  for  him.^ 

Lope  had  now  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  happiness,  to  which  he 
often  alludes,  and  which,  in  two  of  his  poetical  epistles, 
he  has  described  with  much  gentleness  and  grace. ^  But 
Hi8  SOD  it  did  not  last  long.  A  son,  Carlos,  to  whom  he 
Carlos.        ^^^  tenderly  attached,  lived  only  to  his  seventh 

**  One  at  his  poetical  panegyrists,  after  two  Argensolas,  and  with  which,  at  one 
his  death,  speaking  of  the  Armada,  says  t  time,  Qaeyedo  was  connected.  The  Count 
**  There  and  in  Cadis  he  wrote  the  Angeli-  died  in  162^,  at  Madrid.  Lope*s  principal 
ea."  (Obras,  Tom.  XX.  p.  848.)  The  re-  connections  with  him  were  when  he  was 
mains  of  the  Armada  returned  to  Cadiz  in  young,  and  before  he  had  come  to  his  title 
September,  1588,  haring  sailed  from  Lisbon  as  Count  de  Lemos.  He  records  himself  as 
in  the  preceding  May  *,  so  that  Lope  was  "  Secretary  of  the  Marquis  of  Sarria,"  in  a 
probably  at  sea  about  four  months,  fur-  sonnet  prefixed  to  Uie  "  Peregrine  India- 
ther  notices  of  his  naval  senrioe  may  be  no'*  of  Saavedra,  1509,  and  on  the  title- 
found  in  the  third  canto  of  his  **  Corona  page  of  the  ^  &in  Isidro,"  printed  the 
Trigica,**  and  the  second  of  hia  "Philo-  game  year-,  besides  which,  many  yeara 
■**"*•"  afterwards,  when  writing  to  the  Count  de 

«  Don    Pedro    fernandez    de    Castro,  Lemos,  h^  says :  "You  know  how  I  love 

Count  of  Lemos  and  Marquis  of  Sarria,  and  reverence  you,  and  that,  many  a  night, 

who  was  born  in  Madrid  about  1676,  mar-  I  have  slept   at  your  feet  like  a  dog.** 

ried  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Lerma,  the  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XVII.  p.  403.    Cle- 

reigning  flivorite  and  minister  of  the  time,  mencln,  Don  Quixote,  Parte  H.,  note  to 

with  whose  fortunes  he  rose,  and  in  whose  the  Dedicatoria. 

fkll  he  was  ruined.     The  period  of  his        M  Epkstola  al  Doctor  Mathlas  de  Porras, 

highest  honors  was  that  following  his  ap-  and  Epistola  &  Amarylls  *,  to  which  may' 

pointment  as  Viceroy  of  Naples,  in  161t),  be  added  the  pleasant  epistle  to  Francisco 

where  he  kept  a  literary  court  of  no  little  de  Riqja,  in  which  he  describes  his  garden 

splendor,  that  had  for  its  chief  dkectors  the  and  the  (fiends  he  received  in  it 
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year ;  ^  and  the  mother  died,  giving  birth,  at  the  same 
time,  to  Feliciana,^  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Don 
Luis  de  Usategui,  the  editor  of  some  of  his  father-in-law's 
posthumous  works.  Lope  seems  to  have  felt  bitterly  his 
desolate  estate  after  the  death  of  his  wife  and  son,  and 
speaks  of  it  with  much  feeling  in  a  poem  addressed  to  his 
faithful  friend  Conde.^  But  earlier  than  this,  in  1605,  an 
illegitimate  daughter  was  bom  to  him,  whom  he  named 
Marcela,  —  the  same  to  whom,  in  1620,  he  dedicated  one 
of  his  plays,  with  extraordinary  expressions  of  ms  inoon- 
affection  and  admiration,*®  and  who,  in  1621,  s*«*e^*i"fe- 
took  the  veil  and  retired  from  the  world,  renewing  griefs 
which,  with  his  views  of  religion,  he  desired  rather*  to 
bear  with  patience,  and  even  with  pride. ^  In  1606,  the 
same  lady  —  Doiia  Maria  de  Luxan  —  who  was  the  mother 
of  Marcela  bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Lope,  and 
who,  at.  the  age  of  fourteen,  appears  among  the  His  son 
poets  at  the  canonization  of  San  Isidro.*®  But  ^^' 
though  his  father  had  fondly  destined  him  for  a  life  of 
letters,  he  insisted  on  becoming  a  soldier,  and,  after  serv- 
ing under  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  against  the  Dutch 
and  the  Turks,  perished,  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  in  a 
vessel  which  was  lost  at  sea  with  all  on  board.**  Lope 
poured  forth  his  sorrows  in  a  piscatory  eclogue,  less  full 
of  feeling  than  the  verses  in  which  he  describes  Marcela 
taking  the  veil.*^ 

tf  On  this  son,  see  Obras,  Tom.  I.  p.  ^  The  description  of  his  griel^  andofbi* 

472  \  —  the  tender  Cancion  on  his  death,  religious  feelings  as  she  took  the  yeil,  is 

Tom.  xm.  p.  365  ;  —  and  the  beautiful  solemn,  but  he  dwells  a  little  too  oompla- 

Dedication  to  him  of  the   "  Pastores  de  oently  on  the  splendor  given  to  the  occa- 

Belen,'^  Tom.  XVI.  p.  xl.  sion  by  the  king,  and  by  his  patron,  the 

9B  Obras,  Tom.  L  p.  472,  and  Tom.  XX.  Duke  de  Sessa,  t^io  desired  to  honor  thus 

p.  34.  a  favorite  and  famous  poet.    Obras,  Tom. 

2T  Obras,  Tom.  IX.  p.  365.  ,  I.  pp.  313-316. 

»  "  £1  Remedio  de  la  Desdlcha,**  a  pl^  »  Obras,  Tom..  XI.  pp.  495  and  696, 

whose  story  is  from  the  old  ballads  or  the  where  his  father  Jests  about  it.    It  is  a 

"  Diana  "  of  Montemayor,  (Comedlas,  Tom.  Glosa.    He  is  called  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio, 

Xni.,  'Madrid,  1620,)  in  the  Preface  to  el  mozo  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  he  was  not 

which  he  begs  his  daughter  to  read  and  yet  fourteen  years  old. 

correct  it  5  and  prays  that  she  may  be  «  Obras,  Tom.  I.  pp.  472  and  316. 

happy  in  spite  of  the  perfections  which  ^  In  the  eclogue,  (Obras,  Tom.  X.  p. 

render  earthly  happiness  almost  impossible  862,)  he  is  called,  after  both  his  fkther  and 

to  her.    She  long  survived  her  father,  and  his  mother,  Don  Lope  Felix  del  Carpio  y 

died,  much   reverenced  for  her  piety,  in  Luxan. 
1688. 
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After  the  birth  of  these  two  children,  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  their  mother.  Indeed,  soon  afterwards,  Lope,  no 
longer  at  an  age  to  be  deluded  by  his  passions,  began, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  time  and  country,  to  turn 
He  becomes  his  thoughts  seriously  to  religion.  He  devoted 
»p»i»4o»»»  himself  to  pious  works,  as  his  father  had  done ; 
yisited  the  hospitals  regularly. ;  resorted  daily  to  a  partic- 
ular church ;  entered  a  secular  religious  congregation ; 
and  finally,  at  Toledo,  in  1609,  according  to  Navarrete, 
received  the  tonsure  and  became  a  priest.  The  next  year 
he  joined  the  same  brotherhood  of  which  Cervantes  was 
afterwards  a  member."  In  1626,  he  entered  the  congre- 
gation of  th^  native  priesthood  of  Madrid,  and  was  so 
faithful  and  exact  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  that, 
in  1628,  he  was  elected  to  be  its  chief  chaplain.  He  is, 
therefore,  for  the  twenty-six  latter  years  of  his  long  life, 
to  be  regarded  as  strictly  connected  with  the  Spanish 
Church,  and  as  devoting  to  its  daily  service  some  portion 
of  his  time.** 

But  we  must  not  misunderstand  the  position  in  which, 
through  these  relations.  Lope  had  now  placed  himself,  nor 
ciaimgof  overrate  the  sacrifices  they  required  of  him. 
«ie  Church,  g^j^i^  ^  connection  with  the  Church,  in  his  time, 
by  no  means  involved  an  abandonment  of  the  world,  — 
liardly  an  abandonment  of  its  pleasures.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  rather  regarded  as  one  of  the  means  for 
securing  the  leisure  suited  to  a  life  of  letters  and  social 
ease.  As  such,  unquestionably,  Lope  employed  it;  for, 
during  the  long  series  of  years  in  which  he  was  a  priest, 
and  gave  regular  portions  of  his  time  to  offices  of  devo- 

»  Fellicer,  ed.  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  p.  ml  mv^r,  egercltando  actos  de  paciencia, 

cxciz.     Navarrete,   Vida   de    CerraDtes,  que  si  fnesen  roluntarioa  eomo  precCsoe  no 

'1810,  p.  468.  ftiera  aqui  bq  penltenda  meilos  que  prin- 

M  There  is  a  difficulty  about  these  rela-  cipio  del  purgatorlo."  —  In  another  letter  of 

tions  of  Lope  to  the  priesthood  and  to  his  Sept.  7,  1611,  he  speaks  of  getting  along 

married  life.    Of  course,  if  he  took  the  better  with  his  wife  Joana.    Of  course,  if 

tonsure  In  1609,  he  could  not  be  a  married  these  dates  are  right,  the   reckoning  of 

man  In  1611  •,  and  yet  Schack  (Nachtrtlge,  Pellicer  and  Nayarrete  is  wrong,  and  Lope 

p.  31)  gives  us  these  words  from  an  auto-  did  not  enter  the  priesthood  before  1611  or  ' 

graph  letter  of  Lope,  dated  Madrid,  J«lly  6,  1612 ;  but  he  seems  by  his  Itaiaon  with 

1611,  and  fbund  among  the  papers  of  his  Maria  de  Luxan,  in  1606-6,  to  have  given 

great  patron  and  executor,  the  Duque  de  cause  enough  for  femlly  dissensions  sudi 

Sessa,  vis.  :  **Aqui  paso,  Senor  excelen-  as  these  letters  intimate.    The  **brother- 

tisbno,  mi  vlda  con  este  mal  Importuno  de  hood  *'  did  not  imply  celibacy. 
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tion  and  charity,  he  was  at  the  height  of  favor  and  fash- 
ion as  a  poet.  And,  what  may  seem  to  us  more  strange, 
it  was  during  the  same  period  he  produced  the  greater 
number  of  his  dramas,  not  a  few  of  whose  scenes  offend 
against  the  most  unquestioned  precepts  of  Christian  mo- 
rality, while,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  title-pages  and 
dedications,  he  carefoUy  sets  forth  hm  clerical  distino- 
tion»,  giving  peculiar  prominence  to  his  place  as  a  Famil- 
iar or  servant  of  the  Holjr  Office  of  the  Inquisition."* 

It  was,  however,  during  the  happier  period  of  his  mar- 
ried life  that  he  laid,  the  foundations  for  his  general  popu- 
larity as  a  poet.     His  subject  was  well  chosen.     It  was 
that  of  the  great  fame  and  glory  of  San  Isidro  g^ijjgyjj^ 
the  Ploughman.      This  remarkable    personage, 
who  plays  so   distinguished  a  part  in  the  eoclesiaBticai 
history  of  Madrid,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  th« 
twelfth  century,  on  what  afterwards  became  the  site  of 
that  city,  and  to  have  led  a  life  so  eminently  pious,  that 
the  angels  came  down  and  ploughed  his  grounds  for  him, 
which  the  holy  man  neglected  in  order  to  devote  his  time 
to  religious  duties.     From  an  early  period,  therefore,  he 
enjoyed  much  consideration,  and  was  regarded  as  the^- 
tron  and  friend  of  the  whole  territory,  as  well  as  of  ^e 
city  of  Madrid  itself.     But  his  great  honors  date  from  the 
year  1698.     In  that  year  Philip  the  Third  was  dangerously 
ill  at  a  neighboring  village  ;  the  city  sent  out  the  remains 
of  Isidro  in  procession  to  avert  the  impending  calamity ; 
the  king  recovered ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  h<#y  man 
became  widely  famous  and  fashionable.*' 

»  I  notice  the  title  Familiar  del  Santo  In  the  titles  of  hlfl  works.  This,  however, 
QlScio  as  early  as  the  "  Jenisalen  Conquis-  it  should  be  noted,  is  a  different  designa- 
tada,"  1609.  Frequently  afterwards,  as  in  lion  from  Fray,  though  both  come  from 
the  Comedias,  Tom.  H.,  VI.,  XI.,  etc.,  the  Latin  Frater.  Ftor  Fray  means  a 
no  other  tiUe  Is  put  to  his  name,  as  if  this  monk,  and,  In  common  parlance,  a  monk 
were  glory  enough.  In  his  time.  Familiar  of  some  mendicant  order  j  whereas  Frey 
meant  a  person  who  could  at  any  moment  is  a  member,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  of  on6 
be  called  into  the  service  of  the  Inquisition  j  of  the  great  Spanish  military  and  religioui 
but  had  no  special  office,  and  no  duties,  tUl  orders.  Thus  Lope  de  Vega  was  "  Frey  del 
he  was  summoned.  Govarmvias,  ad  verb.  Orden  de  Malta,"  —not  a  small  honor,— 
Lope,  in  his  "  Peregrine  en  su  Patria,"  and  ^uan  de  la  Cmz  was  "  Fray  Descalao 
(1604,)  had  already  done  homage  to  the  de  la  Beforma  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Car- 
Inquisition,  calling  it  «  Esta  santa  y  men,"  —  a  severe  order  of  monks. 
Tenerable  Inquisiclon,"  etc.    Lib.  II.  »  He  was,  from  a  very  early  period, 

Lope,  also,  sometimes  calls  himself  Frey  honored  at  home,  in  Madrid,  and  ha^  con- 
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Lope  seized  the  occasion,  and  wrote  a  long  poem  on  the 
life  of  "Isidro  the  Ploughman/'  or  Farmer;  so  called  to 

distinguish  him  from  the  learned  saint  of  Seville 
droeiLa-      who  boro  the  same  name.      It  consists  of  ten 

thousand  lines,  exactly  divided  among  the  ten 
books  of  which  it  is  con]4>09ed ;  and  yet  it  was  finished 
within  the  year,  and  published  in  159d.  It  has  no  high 
poetical  merit,  and  does  not,  indeed,  aspire  to  any.  *  But 
it  was  intended  to  be  popular,  and  succeeded.  It  is  writr 
ten  in  the  old  national  five-line*  stanza,  carefuUy  rhymed 
throughout ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  difficulty, 
of  the  measure,  it  everywhere  affords  unequivocal  proof 
of  that  facility  and  fluency  of  versification  for  which  Lope 
became  afterwards  so  famous.  Its  tone,  which,  on  the 
most  solemn  matters  of  religion,  is  so  familiar  that  we 
should  now  consider  it  indecorous,  was  no  doubt  in  full 
consent  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  one  main  cause  of 
its  success.  Thus,  in  G^nto  Third,  where  the  angels  come 
to  Isidro  and  his  wife  Mary,  who  are  too  poor  to  entertain 
them.  Lope  describes  the  scene  —  which  ought  to  be  as 
solemn  as  anything  in  the  poem,  since  it  involves  the  facts 
q^which  Isidro's  claim  to  canonization  was  subsequently 
admitted  —  in  the  following  light  verses,  which  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  measure  and  style  of  the 
whole :  — 

Three  angels,  sent  bj  grace  divine. 

Once  on  a  time  blessed  Abraham's  sight ;  — 
•^  To  Mamre  came  that  vision  bright, 

Whose  namber  should  our  thoughts  incline 

To  Him' of  whom  the  Prophets  write. 
But  six  now  came  to  Isidore ! 

And,  heavenly  powers !  what  consternation ! 

Where  is  his  hospitable  store  1 

Surely  they  come  with  consolation,  • 

And  not  to  get  a  timely  ration. 
Still,  if  in  haste  unleavened  bread 

Mary,  like  Sarah,  now  could  bake, 

tinned  to  be  so  ever  since  j — his  humble  the  poor  plonghman,  and  among  them  are 

origin  and  genUe  character  contributing  no  St  Ferdinand  and  Alfonso  the  Wise.    Elo- 

doubt  to  his  popularity.    A  poem  urging  gio  a  San  Isidro,  Labrador,  Patron  de  Ma- 

interoessions  to  him  in  consequence  of  a  drid,  por  D.  Joachin  Ezquerra,  Madrid, 

greatdrought  at  Madrid  in  1779 contains  a  1779, 18mo,  pp.  14. 
list  orthe  kings  who  had  paid  reverence  to 
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Or  Isidore,  like  Abraham,  take 

The  lamb  that  in  its  pasture  fed, 

And  honey  from  its  waxen  cake, 
I  know  he  would  his  guests  invite ;  — 

But  whoso  ploughs  not,  it  is  right 

His  sufferings  the  price  should  pay ;  — 

And  how  has  Isidore  a  way 

Six  such  to  harbor  for  a  night  ? 
And  yet  he  stands  foi^given  there, 

Though  friendly  bidding  he  make  none ; 

For  poverty  prevents  alone ;  —  * 

But,  Isidore,  thou  still  canst  spare 

What  surest  rises  to  God's  throne. 
Let  Abraham  to  slay  arise ; 

But,  on  the  ground,  in  sacrifice, 

Give,  Isidore,  thy  soul  to  God, 

Who  never  dotli  the  heart  despise 

That  bows  beneath  his  rod. 
He  did  not  ask  for  Isaac's  death ; 

He  asked  for  Abraham's  willing  faith.^ 

No  doubt,  some  of  the  circumstances  in  the  poem  are 
invented  for  the  occasion,  though  there  is  in  the  margin 
much  parade  of  authorities  for  almost  everything ;  —  a 
practice  very  common  at  that  period,  to  which  Lope  after- 
wards conformed  only  once  or  twice.  But  however  we 
may  now  regard  the  "  San  Isidro,^'  it  was  printed  four 
times  in  less  than  nine  years  ;  aad,  by  addressing  itself 
more  to  the  national  and  popular  feeling  than  the  "  Ar- 
cadia" had  done,  it  became  the  earliest  foundation  for 
its  author's  fame  as  the  favorite  poet  of  the  whole  nation. 


ST  Treti  Angeles  &  Abraham 
Una  vcz  aparecieron, 
Que  A  verle  6.  Mambre  yinieron': 
Bien  qne  ft  este  nfimero  dan 
£1  que  en  figure  trujeron. 

Beia  vienen  4  bidro  &  ver  : 
O  gran  Dios,  que  puede  ser  ? 
Donde  lo8  ha  de  alvergar  ? 
MaB  vienen  ft  coniBolar, 
Que  no  vienen  ft  comer. 

K  oomo  Sara,  Maria 
Cocer  luego  pan  pudiera, 

Y  el  como  Abraham  truxer 
EI  cordero  que  pacia, 

Y  la  miol  entre  la  cera, 
To  >e  que  los  convidara. 

Mas  quando  lo  que  no  ara, 
Le  dicen  que  ha  de  pagar  t 
Copio  podrft  oonvidar 
A  sels  de  tan  buena  cara  ? 
J>iaculpado  puede  estar, 
Puesto  que  no  lo«  convide. 


Pnes  au  pobreza  lo  iropide, 

Iridro,  aunque  puede  dar 

Muy  bien  lo  que  Dioe  le  pide. 
Vaya  Abraham  al  ganado, 

Y  en  el  suelo  humilde  echado, 

Dadle  el  alma,  Isidro,  voe. 

Que  nunca  deaprecia  DkM 

£1  corazon  huraiUado. 
No  queria  el  aacrificio 

De  Isaac,  slno  la  obedienda 

De  Abraham. 

Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XI;  p.  09. 

The  three  angels  that  came  to  Abraham 
are  often  taken  by  the  elder  theologiana,  as 
they  are  by  Lope,  to  symbolize  the  Trinity. 
Navarrete  —  more  commonly  known  as 
El  MudOy  or  the  Dumb  Painter  —  en- 
deavored to  give 'this  expression  to  tlkem 
on  canvas.  Stirling's  Artists  in  Spain, 
1848,  YoL  I.  p.  266. 
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At  this  time,  however,  he  was  beginning  to  be  so  much 
occupied  with  the  theatre,  and  so  successful,  that  he  had 
HisHermo-  little  leisurc  for  anything  else.  His  next  con- 
surudeAn-  sidcrable  publication,*^  therefore,  was  not  till 
1602,  when  the  "  Hermosura  de  Angelica,"  or 
The  Beauty  of  Angelica,  appeared  ;  a  poem  already  men- 
tioned as  having  been  chiefly  written  while  its  author 
served  at  sea  in  the  ill-fated  Armada.  It  somewhat  pre- 
sum'ptuously  claims  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  **  Orlando 
Furioso,"  and  is  stretched  out  through  twenty  cantos, 
comprehending  above  eleven  thousand  lines  in  octave 
verse.  In  the  f  reface,  he  says  he  wrote  it  '*  under  the 
rigging  of  the  galleon  Saint  John  and  the  banners  of  the 
Catholic  king,"  and  that  "  he  and  the  generalissimo  of 
the  expedition  finished  their  labors  together ;  "  —  a  re- 
mark which  must  not  be  taken  too  strictly,  since  both 
the  thirteenth  and  twentieth  cantos  contain  passages 
relating  to  events  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third.  In- 
deed, in  the  Dedication,  he  tells  his  patron  that  he  had 
suffered  the  whole  poem  to  lie  by  him  long  for  want 
of  leisure  to  correct  it ;  and  he  elsewhere  adds,  that  he 
leaves  it  still  unfinished^  to  be  completed  by  some  happier 
genius. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Lope  was  induced  to  write  the 
Angelica  by  the  suc^ss  of  several  poems  that  had  pre- 
Poemsof  ceded  it  on  the  same  series  of  fictions,  and 
^J^^  especially  by  the  favor  shown  to  one  published 
only  two  years  before,  in  the  same  style  and 
manner, —  the  "Ang<$lica"  of  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto, 
which  is  noticed  with  extraordinary  praise  in  the  scrutmy 
of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha's  Library,  as  well  as  in  the 
conclusion  to  Don  Quixote,  where  a  somewhat  tardy 
compliment  is  paid  to  this  very  work  of  Lope.  Both 
poems  are  obvious  imitations  of  Ariosto  ;  and  if  that  of 
De  Soto  has  been  too  much  praised,  it  is,  at  least,  better 
than  Lope's.  And  yet,  in  "  The  Beauty  of  Angelica," 
the   author  might  have  been  deemed  to  occupy  ground 

*  The  **  Tlestas  de  Denla,"  a  poem  in  1699,  soon  after  hla  marriage,  was  print- 
tTfo  short  cantos,  on  the  reception  of  ed  the  same  year,  bnt  is  of  little  oonse* 
Philip  III.  at  Denia,   near   Valencia,  in    quence. 
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well  snited  to  Us  genius ;  for  the  boundless  latitude  af- 
forded him  by  a  subject  filled  with  the  dreamy  adventures 
of  chiyalry  was,  necessarily,  a  partial  release  from  the 
obligation  to  pursue  a  consistent  plan,  —  while^  at  the 
same  time,  the  example  of  Ariosto,  as  well  as  that  of  Luis 
de  Soto,  may  be  supposed  to  have  lannched  him  fairly 
forth  upon  the  open  sea  of  an  unrestrained  fancy,  careless 
of  shores  or  soundings. 

But  perhaps  this  very  fi*eedom  was  a  principal  cause  of 
his  failure ;  for  his  story  is  to  the  last  degree  wild  and 
extravagant,  and  is  connected  by  the  slightest  gtoryofthe 
possible  thread  with  the  irraceful  £ction  'of  Ari-  f  *'T^"™ 

*  o  de  Angelica. 

osto.**  A  king  of  Andalusia,  asit  pretends,  leaves 
his  kingdom  by  testament  to  the  most  beautiful  man  or 
woman  that  can  be  found.^  All  the  world  throngs  to 
win  the  mighty  prize  ;  and  one  of  the  most  amusing  parts 
of  the  whole  poem  is  that  in  which  its  author  describes  to 
us  the  crowds  of  the  old  and  the  ugly  who,  under  such 
conditions,  still  thought  themselves  fit  competitors.  But 
as  early  as  the  fifth  canto,  the  two  lovers,  Medoro  and 
Angelica,  who  had  been  lefl  in  India  by  the  Italian  mas- 
ter, have  already  won  the  throne,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
the  lady's  unrivalled  beauty,  are  crowned  king  and  queen 
at  Seville. 

Here,  of  course,  if  the  poem  had  a  regular  subject,  it 
would  end  ;  but  now  we  are  plunged  at  once  into  a  series 
of  wars  and  disasters,  arising  out  of  the  discontent  of 
unsuccessful  rivals,  which  threaten  to  have  no  itgcuarao- 
end.  Trials  of  all  kinds  follow.  Visions,  en-  ^er. 
chantments  and  counter  enchantments,  episodes  quite  un- 
connected with  the  main  story,  and  broken  up  themselves 
by  the  most  perverse  interruptions,  are  mingled  together, 
we  neither  know  why  nor  how;  and  when  at  last  the  happy 
pair  are  settled  in  then:  hardly  won  kingdom,  we  are  as 
much  wearied  by  the  wild  waste  of  fancy  in  which  Lope 
has  indulged  himself,  as  we  should  have  been  by  almost 
any  degree  of  monotony  arising  from  a  want  of  inventive 

»  The  point  where  it  branches  off  from  Purioso,"  where  (hem  ta,  Indeed,  a  fWr 

the  etory  of  Ariosto  is  the  sixteenth  stansa  opening  tat  the  subject  of  Lope**  Ang^Uca. 

of  the  thirtieth  canto  of   the   "  OrUndo  <•  La  Ang^Uoa,  Oaoto  ni. 
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power.  The  best  xHkrts  of  the  poem  are  those  that  contain 
descriptions  of  persons  and  scenery  ;  ^  the  worst  are 
those  where  Lope  has  displayed  his  learning,  which  he 
has  sometimes  done  by  filling  whole  stanzas  with  a  mere 
accumulation  of  proper  names.  The  versification  is  ex- 
traordmarily  fluent.** 

As  The  Beauty  of  Angelv5a  was  written  in  the  ill-feted 
Armada,  it  contains  occasions^  intimations  of  the  author^s 
national  and  religious  feelings,  such  as  were  naturally 
suggested  by  his  situation.  But  in  the  same  volume  he 
at  one  time  published  a  poem  in  which  these  feelings  are 
much  more  fiiUy  and  freely  expressed  ;  —  a  poem,  indeed, 
which  is  devoted  to  nothing  else.  It  is  called  ''  La  Bra- 
sir  wnaOB  gontea,"  and  is  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Francis 
^^''^^  Drake's  last  expedition  and  death.  Perhaps  no 
other  instance  can  be  found  of  a  grave  epic  devoted  to 
the  personal  abuse  of  a  single  individual ;  and  to  aooount 
for  the  present  one,  we  must  remember  how  familiar  and 
formidable  the  name  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  long  been 
in  Spain. 

He  had  begun  his  career  as  a  brilliant  pirate  in  South 
America  above  thirty  years  before;  he  had  alarmed  all 
Spain  by  ravaging  its  coasts  and  occupying  Cadiz,,  in  a 
sort  of  doubtful  warfare,  which  Lord  Bacon  tells  us  the 
free  sailor  used  to  call  "  singeing  the  king  of  Spain's 
beard ; "  **  and  he  had  risen  to  the  height  of  his  glory  as 
second  in  co^nmand  of  the  great  fleet  which  had  discom- 
fited the  Armada,  one  of  whose  largest  vessels  was  known 
to  have  surrendered  to  the  terror  of  his  name  alone.  In 
Spain,  where  he  was  as  much  hated  as  he  was  feared,  he 
was  regarded  chiefly  as  a  bold  and  successful  buccaneer, 
whose  melancholy  death  at  Panamd,  in  1596,  was  held  to 
be  a  just  visitation  of  the  Divine  vengeance  for  his  pira- 
cies ;  —  a  state  of  feeling  of  which  the  popular  literature 

41  Oantoe  IT.  and  VH.  taking  pains  to  aoemmdata  them  are  to  be 

o  Ia  Hermosura  de  Ang^Uca  was  print-  found  in  Obras,  Tom.  II.  pp.  27,  65, 233, 

ed  for  the  flnt  time  in  1604,  says  the  editor  236,  etc 

of  the  Obras,  in  Tom.  n.  Bat  Balvi  gives  *»  "  Considerations  toucldng  a  War  with 
an  edition  in  1602.  It  certainly  appeared  Spain,  inscribed  to  Prince  Charles,**'  1624  ; 
at  Barcelona  in  1606.  The  stanias  where  a  corioas  specimen  of  the  political  discus- 
proper  names  occur  so  <rften  as  to  prove  sions  of  the  time.  See  Bacon's  Works, 
that  Lope  was  golKy  of  the  affectation  of  London,  1810^  Svq,  Vol.  m.  p.  517. 
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of  the  domxtry,  down  to  its  very  bailads,  affords  firequent 
proof.** 

The  Dragontea,  howeyer,  whose  ten  cantos  of  oot$ve 
verse  are  devoted  to  the  expression  of  this  na-  j^  bw«oii. 
tional  hatred,  may  be  regarded  as  its  chief  monr  *^ 
ument.  It  is  a  strange  poem.  It  begins  with  the  prayers 
of  Christianityi  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  pre- 
sents Spain,  Italy,  and  America  in  the  qpurt  of  Qeaven, 
and  prays  God  to  protect  them  all  against  what  Lope  calls 
''  that  Protestant  Scotch  pirate."  **  It  ends  with  rejoic- 
ings in  Fanam^  because  ''  the  Dragon,"  as  he  is  called 
through  the  whole  poem,  has  died,  poisoned  by.  his  own 
people,  and  with  the  thanksgivings  of  Christiamty  that  her 
prayers  have  been  heard,  and  that  ''the  scarlet  lady  of 
Babylon  "  —  meaniag  Queen  Elisabeth  — ^^had  been  at  last 
defeated.  The  substance  of  the  poem  is  such  as  may  be- 
seem such  an  opening  and  such  a  conclusioui  It.  is  vio- 
lent and  coarse  throughout.  But  although  it  appeals 
constantly  to  the  national  prejudices  that  prevaSed  in  its 
author's  time  with  great  intensity,  it  was  not  rooeived 
with  favor.  It  was  written  in  1597,  immediately  after  the 
oGGurrence  of  most  of  the  ev^its  to  which  it  alludes ;  hut 
was  not  published  till  1604,  and  has  been  printed  since 


M  SEffiriaaa,  BiBfemfA,  ad  an.  lfiQ6»  ealls  Ml  li«niMao  Bwtpio 

blm  Bimply  "  Francis  Drake,  an  English  Se  va  4  Ing^aten»» 

con«iri"-andinagraceMl!ttleanony.  YH^^der^yV..       ' 

mdot  t>al1ad.  Imitated  from  a  more  graoeftiX  Y  &  loa  Lutenmoa 

one  by  Qongora,  we  have  again  a  trae  ex-  ,      .          De  1&  Bandomeisa. 

pression  of  the  popular  feeling.  The  ballad  Tlene  de  tm^nne 

in  quesUoD,  beginning  "  Hermano  Perico,"  ^  raf  de  1»  goerm 

18  in  the  Somanoero  General,  1602,  (f,  34,)  c^  niS'Sataa. 

and  contains  the  following  signiflcant  pas-  y  ^j^  Lutwaa* 

■age ;  •—  ji  fefiom  aguela. 

And  Baxtolo,  my  brother,  Konaneem  Genetal,  MuSLdi,  1002, 4to,  f,8l^ 

1'^^^l^^ZLt.m,-  The  «». britad occur,  in  the  «Ent«me. 

And  the  Lutherans  every  one,  «•«  ^<»  Romances,"  in  the  very  rare  and 

Exeomnranleate  from  God,  curions  fchifd  ydttme,  entitled  Parte  Ikfce- 

Their  queen  among  the  flrit,  ra  de  las  Comedias  de  Lo);)e  de  Vega  y 

He  will  captore  and  bring  baek,  (^^^8  Antores,  ec,  Baraeloaa,  lei4,  which. 

Like  heretics  accunt  - l^i  i      ^        *   «       % 

And  he  promtoem  moreover,  however,  contains  only  three  of  Lope's 

Among  his  spoils  and  gains,  Plays  ovt  of  ils  tw61ve.    I  found  it  in  the 

A  heictte  young  seivlng-boy  Libraiy  of  ttie  Vaitlean,  where  there  are 

To  give  me,  bound  in  chaini  i  more  old  Spanish  books  than  is  oooimoidy 

And  fbr  my  lady  grandmamma,  supposed. 

Whoso  years  such  wtdtlng  omve,  I/tT^'        .     m.^    »  -mt          t«—      a 

A  little  handy  Lutheran,  «  He  was  in  ««Jt  of  DevoBShiW.    See 

To  be  her  maiden  slmre.  Vu]l«r*a  Worlhiea  and  Holy  State. 
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only  m  tlie  collected  editikm  of  Lope's  miscellaneoas 
works,  in  IIIQ,^ 

In  the  same  year,  however,  in  which  he  gave  the  Dra- 
gpntea  to  the  world,  he  published  a  prose  romance,  "  The 
El  Peregri-  Klgnni  in  his  own  Country ;  "  dedicating  it  to 
PateSi!"  *^®  Marquis  of  Priego,  on  the  last  day  of  1G03, 
from  the  city  of  Seville.  It  contains  the  story 
of  two  lovers,  who,-  after  many  adventures  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  are  canried  into  eaprtiivity  among  the  Moqts,  and 
return  home  ^)y  the  way  of  Italy,  as  pilgrims.  We  first 
find  them  at  Barcelona,  shipwrecked,  and  the  principal 
scenes  are  laid  there  and  in  Valencia  and  Saragossa ;  — 
the  whole  ending  in  the.  city  of  Toledo,  where,  with  the 
assent  of  their  friends,  t^ey  are  at  last  married.^^  Several 
episodes  are  ingeniously  interwoven  with  the  thread  of 
the  principal  narrative,  and,  besides  many  poems,  chiefiy 
written,  no  doubt,  for  other  occasions,  seversd  religious 
dramas  are  inserted,  which  seem  actually  to  have  been 
performed  under  the  circumstaiices  described.^ 

The  entire  romance  is  divided  into  five  b€K>ks,  and  is 
carefully  cons^ueted  and  finished.  Some  of  Lope's  own 
experiences  at  Valencia  and  elsewhere  evidently  contrib- 
uted materials  for  It ;  but  a  poetical  coloring  is  thrown 
over  the  whole,  and  except  in  some  of  the  details  about 
the  city,  and  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  we  rarely 
feel  that  what  we  read  is  absolutely  true.^  The  story, 
especially  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  chosen 
by  its  author,  is  interesting  ;  and  it  is  not  only  one  of  the 

tf  There  Is  a  enrloas  poem  Ih  BngUdi,  that,  during  the  eight  nights  following  the 

by  Charles  Fitsgeftey,  on  the  Life  and  wedding',  eight  o&er  dramas  were  aotc^ 

DeathofSir  Francis  Drake,  first  printed  in  whose  names  are  given;  two  of  whiohA 

159d,  which  is  worth  comparing  witii  the  *^  M  Peiseguido,"  and  *^  Bl  Qaian  Agra- 

Dragontea,  as  its  opposite,  and  which  was  decide,*'  do   not  appear    among  Lope's 

better  liked  in  England  in  its  time  than  printed  plays  *,  —  at  least,  not  under  these 

Lope*s  poem  was  in  Spain.    See  Wood's  titles. 

Athena,  London,  1816, 4to,  VoL  II.  p.  607.  »  Among  the. passages  that  have  the 

Pacheco,  in  a  notice  of  Iiope,  printed  in  -strongest  air  of  reality  about   them  are 

1609,  —  five  years  after   the  appearanoe  those  relating  to  the  dramas,  said  to  have 

of  the  Dragontea,  —  calls  it,  "■  Bl  mas  igno-  been  acted  in  different  places  *,  and  those 

rado  de  sus  libros."    Obras  BueKas,  Tom.  containing  descriptions  of  Monserrate  and 

XIV.  p.  xxzii.  of  the  environs  of  Valencia,  in  the  first  and 

47  The  time  of  the  story  is  1598-0,  when  second  books.     A  sort  of  ghost-story,  in  ' 

PhUip  m.  was  married.  the  fifth,  seems  also  to  have  been  founded 

M  At  the  end  of  the  whole,  It  is  said,  on  fkiot. 
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earliest  epeeimens  in  Spanish  litemture  of  tiie  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  but  one  of  the  best.** 

Passing  over  some  of  his  minor  poems  and  his  ''  New 
Art  of  Writing  Plays/'  for  noticing  both  of  which  mor« 
appropric^  occasions  will  occur  hereafter,  we  come  to 
another  of  Lope's  greater  eSbrts,  hifi  **  Jerusalem  jerusaien 
Conquered,"  which  appeared  in  1W9,  and  was  ConquiataeUu 
twice  reprinted  in  the  courde  of  the  next  ten  jears.  He 
calls  it  "  a  tragic  eino,"  and  divides  it  into  twenty  books 
of  octave  rhymes,  comprehending)  when  taken  together, 
above  twenty-two  thousand  verses.  The  attempt  was 
certainly  an  ambitious  one,  since  we  see,  on  its  very  fitce, 
that  it  is  nothing  less  than  to  rival  Tasso  on  the  ground 
where  Tasso's  success  had  been  so  biillifuit. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen.  Lope  foiled.  His  very 
subject  is  unfortunate,  for  it  is  not  the  conquest  of  Jeru* 
salem  by  the  OhristianB,  but  the  failure  of  Ooeur  de  Lion 
to  rescue  it  from  the  infidels  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  —  a  theme  evidently  unfit  for  a  Christian  epic. 
All  the  poet  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  take  the  series  of 
events  as  he  found  them  in  history,  and,  adding  such  epi- 
sodes and  ornaments  as  his  own  genius  could  furnish,  give 
to  the  whole  as  much  as  possible  of  epic  form,  dignity, 
and  completeness.  But  Lope  has  not  done  even  this. 
He  has  made  merely  a  long  narrative  poem,  of  which 
Bichard  is  tfi«  hero;  and  he  relies  for  success,  in  no 

>o  The  flnt  edition  of  the  **  Peregrino  en  Portogiesisohe  Literatnr,  von  Alviuro  AugngI 

Bu  Patria**  is  that  of  Seville,  1604,  4to,  Liagno,**  (1829-1830,  8vo^)  written  to  en- 

and  it  was  toon  reprinted  \  but  the  beat  ooorage  ttra  publication  by  Mayer,  a  book* 

edition  ii  that  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  seller  in  Aix  la  GhapeUe,  of  the  prindpal 

Obras  Soeltas,  1776.    A  worthless  abridg  Spanish  authors ; — ft  spirited  undertaking, 

ment  of  it  in  Bngttsh  appeared  anopy-  which  was  oonttauMd  Ikr  enoogh  to  carry 

moosly  in  London  In  1738, 12nia    A  Oer-  through    the    press    Garoilasso  {   l[eIo*s 

man  translation,  also  mnch'alnrldged  and  Ouerra  de  Cataluna  *,   Guevara's   Diablo 

leaving  out  the  poetry  and  tlnunas,~ln  Gqinelo  ;     Mendosa's    Lanrilk)  \    Brio's 

short,  omitting  the  part  of  Hamlet, —was  Diana  }  Tom6  de  BurguUlos,  and  most  of 

published  at  Aachen,   (1824,  12mo,   pp.  the  works  of  Cervantes.    Borne  of  the  no< 

235,)  and  entitled  "  Der  Pilger,  etc.,  ttber-  tices  by  Liagno,  in  these  tracts,  are  curious, 

setzt  von  G.  Richard,**  a  person  who  had  but  in  general  they  are  of  little  worth.    His 

served,  t  believe,  in  the  Peninsular  war  of  "  Repertoire  de  I'Histoira  et  de  la  Litt^ra- 

1808-14,  and  who  also  translated  Lope's  ture  Espagnole   et   Portugaise,**    (Berlin, 

Arcadia,  his  Dorotea,   and   some  of  his  [1820,]   8vo,)  is  yet  worse.    He  seems  to 

Novelas.    A  notice   of  Richard  and  his  have  been  a  disappointed  man,  and  to  have 

tninslAtions  may  be  found  in  the  **  Kri.  carried  the  unhappy  temper  of  his  life  Into 

tischo  Bcmerkungen  tiber  KastiUscho  und  his  books. 
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small  degree,  on  tbe  introduction  of  a  sort  of  rival  hero, 
in  the  person  of  Alfonso  the  Eighth  of  Castile,  who,  with 
his  knights,  is  made,  after  the  fourth  book,  to  occupy  a 
space  in  the  foreground  of  the  action  quite  disproportion- 
ate and  absurd,  since  it  is  certain  that  Alfonso  wieis  never 
in  Palestine  at  all.**  What  is  equally  inappropriate,  the 
real  subject  of  the  poem  is  ended  in  the  eighteenth  book, 
by  the  return  home  of  both  Richard  and  Alfonso;  the 
nineteenth  being  filled  with  the  Spanish  king's  subse- 
quent history,  and  the  twentieth  with  the  imprisonment 
of  Richard  and  the  quiet  death  of  Saladin,  as  master 
of  Jerusalem,  —  a  conclusion  so  abrupt  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, that  it  seems  as  if  its  author  could  hardly  have 
originally  foreseen  it. 

But  though,  with  the  exception  of  what  relates  to  the 
apocryphal  Spanish  adventurers,  the  Series  of  historical 
events  in  that  brilliant  crusade  is  followed  down  with 
some  regard  to  the  truth  of  fact,  still  we  are  so  much 
confused  by  the  visions  and  allegorical  personages  min- 
gled in  the  narrative,  and  by  the  manifold  episodes  and 
love-adventures  which  interrupt  it,  that  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible to  read  any  considerable  portion  consecutively 
and  with  attention.  Lope's  easy  and  graceM  versifica- 
tion is,  indeed,  to  be  found  here,  as  it  is  in  nearly  all 
his  poetry;  but  even  on  the  holy  groun^  of  chivalry, 
at  Cyprus,  Ptolemais,  and  Tyre,  his  narAtive  has  much 
less  movement  and  life  than  we  might  claim  from  its 
subject,  and  almost  everywhere  else  it  is  languid  and 
heavy.  Of  plan,  proportions,  or  a  skilful  adaptation  of 
the  several  parts  so  as  to  form  an  epic  whole,  there  is 
no  thought ;  and  yet  Lope  intimates  that  his  poem  was 
written  with  care  some  time  before  it  was  published,®* 

• 

61  Lope  insists,  on  all  occasions,  upon  snoceeding  that  of  Alfonso,  iTor  nsing  which 

the  fact  of  Alfonso's  having  been  in  the  Lope  is  justly  rebuked  by  Navarrete,  In 

Crusades.     For  instance,   in   <*  La  Boba  his  acute  essay  on  the  part  the  Spaniards 

para  los  otroe,"  (Comedias,  Tom.  XXI.,  took  in  the  Crusades.    Memorias   de  la 

Madrid,  1636,  f.  60,)  he  says :  Academla  de  la  Hist,  Tom.  V.,  1817,  4to, 

To  this  crusade  P*  8t. 

There  went  together  France  and  England's        ^  See  the  Pr61ogo.    The  whole  poem  Is 

powen.  In  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XIV.  and  XV.    He 

And  our  own  King  Alfonso.  always  liked  it.    Before  it  was  published, 

But  the  whole  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  age  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Buke  of  Sessa; 
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and  he  dedicates  it  to  his  king,  in  a  tone  indicating 

that  he   thought  it  by  no  means   unworthy  the  royal 
favor. 

dated  September  8, 1605,  when  he  thought  poae  from  that  of  other  works  written  in 

he  mliiflkt  pdnt  it  tery  aoon :  *^I  wrote  it  my  youth,  when  the  punlons  have  more 

in  my  best  yean,  and  with  a  difDerent  pur-  power.**    fichack,  Kachfeiftge,  1864,  p.  38. . 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

LOPE  DB  YBC^A,  continued.  —  HIS  BELATIONS  WITH  THR  CHTTKCH.  ^- 
HI8  PA8T0BBS  DB  BBLEN. — HIS  BELIGIOUS  POEMS.  —  HIS  CONNBG- 
TION  WITH  THE  FESTIVALS  AT  THE  BEATIFICATION  AND  CANON- 
IZATION OF  SAN  ISIDRO.  —  TOMfe  DE  BURGUILLOS.  —  LA  GATOMA- 
CHIA.  —  AN  AUTO  DB  V±.  —  TKIUNPOS  DIVINGS.  —  POEM  ON  MART 
QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.  —  LAUREL  DE  APOLO.  —  DOROTBA.  —  HIS  OLD 
AGE   AND   DEATH. 

Just  at  the  time  the  Jerusalem  was  published,  Lope 
began  to  wear  the  livery  of  his  Church.  Indeed,  it  is  on 
A  Familiar  *^®  title-page  of  tMs  Very  poem  that  he,  for  the 
of  the  In-  fij.gt  time,  announces  himself  as  a  "  Familiar  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition."  Proofs  of  the  change  in 
his  life  are  soon  apparent  in  his  works.  In  1612,  he 
PaBtoroBde  piiblished  "The  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,"  a 
Beien.  long  pastoral  in  prose  and  verse,  divided  into 
five  books.  It  contains  the  sacred  history,  according  to 
the  more  popular  traditions  of  the  author's  Church,  from 
the  birth  of  Mary,  the  Saviour's  mother,  to  the  arrival  of 
the  holy  family  in  Egypt,  — all  Supposed  to  be  related  or 
enacted  by  shepherds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem, 
at  the  time  the  events  occurred. 

Like  the  other  prose  pastorals  written  at  the  same 
period,  it  is  full  of  incongruities.  Some  of  the  poems,  in 
particular,  are  as  inappropriate  and  in  as  bad  taste  as  can 
well  be  conceived ;  and  why  three  or  four  poetical  con- 
tests for  prizes,  and  several  common  Spanish  games,  are 
introduced  at  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  since  they  are 
permitted  by  the  conditions  of  no  possible  poetical  the- 
ory for  such  fictions.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  runs  through  the  whole  an  air  of 
amenity  and  gentleness  well  suited  to  its  subject  and  pur- 
pose.    Several  stories  from  the  Old  Testament  are  grace- 
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fully  told;  and  translations  from  the  Psalms  and  other 
parts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are  brought  in  with  a 
happy  effect.  Some  of  the  original  poetry,  too,  is  to  be 
placed  among  the  best  of  Lope's  minor  compositions  ;  — > 
such  as  the  following  imaginative  little  song,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  sung  in  a  palm-grove,  by  the 
Madonna,  to  her  sleeping  child,  and  is  as  full  of  the  ten-* 
derest  feelings  of  Catholic  devotion  as  one  of  Murillo's 
pictures  on  the  same  subject :  — 

Holy  angeU  and  blett, 
Through  these  pahns  as  jo,  sweep 

Hold  their  branches  at  rest, 
'For  my  babe  is  asleep* 

And  ye  Bethlehem  palm-trees, 

As  stormy  winds  rush 
In  tempest  and  fury, 

Yom.magey  ndse  hush;  — 
MoTQ  gently,  movie  gently^ 

Restrain  your  wild  sweep ; 
Hold  your  branches  at  rest,  — 

My  baibe  is  asleep. 

lil^y  babe  all  divine. 

With  earth's  sorrows  oppressed, 
Seeks  in  slumber  an  instuit 

His  gxievkigs.  to  nsi; 
He  slambers,  —  he  sUmbers,  — 

O,  hnsh,  then,  and  keep 
Your  branches  all  still,  — 

My  babe  is  asleep  \ 

Cold  blasts  wheel  about  him,  — 

A  rigbrtms  btorm, — 
And  ye  see'how,  in  vms, 

I  would  shelter  his  ibnn  >*-* 
Holy  angels  and  blest. 

As  above  me  ye  sweep, 
Hold  these  branches  at  resty — 

My  babe  is  asleep !  ^ 


1  Poet  Andaii  «tt  1m  palmu, 
Angelei  auitM, 
Que  M  diMnna  ml  iiifo, 
Tened  Im  ramot. 

Ealmai  de  Belen, 

Que  mueven  ayrftdM 
IjM  fttiiowM  Tiento*, 
Que  laoum  tanks 

8* 


NolehBunliniMo, 
Corred  mai  j/tmo  % 
QaeM  diienne  ml  niflo^ 
Tened  lo«  nunoa. 

£1  nino  divlno, 

Que  estli  cuiiado 
De  Uorar  en  I»  ttem  i 
Form  deecMiio, 

L 
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The  whole  work  iB  dedicated  with  great  tenderness,  in 
a  few  simple  words,  to  Girlos,  the  little  son  that  died 
before  be  was  seven  years  old,  and  of  whom  Lope  always 
speaks  so  lovingly.  But  it  breaks  off  abruptly,  and  was 
never  finished; —why,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell,  .for  it  was 
well  received,  and  was  printed  four  times  in  as  many 
years. 

•In  1612,  the  yeaar  of  the  publieation,  of  this  pastoral. 
Lope  printed  a  few  religious  ballads  and  some  ''  Thoughts 
Various  ^  Prose,''  which  lie  pretended  were  translated 
works.  from  the  Latin  of  Grabriel  Padecopeo,  an  impei> 
feet  anagram  of  his  own  name ;  and  in  1614,  there  ap- 
peared a  volume  containing,  firsts  a  collection  of  his  short 
sacred  poems,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  four  sol- 
emn and  striking  poetical  Soliloquies,  composed  while  he 
knelt  before  a  cross  on  the  day  he  was  received  into  the 
Society  of  Penitents ;  then  two  contemplative  discourses, 
written  at  the  request  of  his  brethren  of  the  same  society; 
smd  finally,  a  short  spiritual  Bomancero,  or  ballad-book, 
and  a  '*  Via  Grucis,''  or  meditations  on  the  passage  of  the 
Saviour  from  the  judgment-seat  of  Pilate  to  the  hill  of 
Calvary.* 

Many  of  these  poems  are  full  of  a  deep  and  solemn 
devotion ;  '  others  are  strangely  coarse  and  free ;  ^  and  a 
few  are  merely  whimsical  and  trifling.'^  Some  of  the  more 
religious  of  the  ballads  are  still  sung  about  the  streets  of 
Madrid  by  blind  beggars  ;  —  a  testimony  to  the  devout 
feelings  which,  occasionally  at  least,  glowed  in  their  au- 
thor's heart,  that  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  These  poems, 
however,  with  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Christians  at  Japan,  in  1614,  which  was 
printed  four  years  later,*  were  all  the  miscellaneous  works 

BoMgar  quiew  un  poeo  %  QbraS,  Tom.  XIII.,  etc. 

Tened  Iob  nmof.  ^^  donnir6  en  el  polvo."    Obras,  Tom. 

KgniowM  hielos  XHI.  p.  186. 

Locttaneercando,  *  8"<*  •*  "Gertrudla  ilendo  Dies  tati 

Taveia  que  no  tengo  amoroso.*'    Obras,  Tom.  XHI.  p.  223. 

Con  que  guardarlo  :  6  Some  of  them  are  rery  flat )  —  see  the 

Angeles  divinos,  somiet,  "  Quando  en  tu  alcasar  de  Sion." 

Que  va^  Tolando  Obras,  Tom.  XHI.  p.  226. 

?::ed  Sj^o!?  """'•  •  Triumto  de  la  F.  en  lo.  Beynos  del 
Obrai8ueltaf,Tom.XVLp.882.    ^'^^    Obras,  Tom.  XVII. 
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published  by  Lope  between  1612  and  1620  ; — the  rest  of 
his  time  during  this  period  having  aipparently  been  filled 
with  his  brilliant  successes  in  the  drama,  both  secular  smd, 
sacred. 

But  in  1620  and  1622,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  exhibit 
himself  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  thf^  ^o\Lrt, 
at  Madrid,  in  a  character  which,  being  both  re-  j-j^^  ,e8ti- 
ligioui^  and  dramatic,  was  admirably  suited  to  his  JJ^J'  ^^ 
powers  and  pretensions.  It  was  the  double  oc- 
casion of  the  beatification  and  the  oanonissatioa  of  Saint 
Isidore,  in  whose  honor,  above  twenty  years  earlier.  Lope 
had  made  one  of  hi&  most  successful  efforts  for  popularity, 
—  a  long  interval,  but  onfe  during  which  the  claims  of  the 
Saint  had  been  by  no  means  overlooked.  On  ^Jie  ooi^trary, 
the  king,  from  the  time  of  his  restovatton  to  health,  had 
been  constantly  soliciting  the  ]K)norB  of  the  Church  for  a 
personage  to  whose  miraculous  interposition  he  believed 
himself  to  owe  it.  At  last  l^ey  were  gnanted,  and  the 
19th  of  May,  1620,  was  appointed  for  celebrating  the 
beatification  of  the  pions  ''Plougiraian  of  Madrid.'' 

Such  occasions  were  now  often  seized  in  the  principsd 
cities  of  Spain,  as  a  means  alike  of  exhibiting  the  talents 
of  their  poets,  and  amusing  and  interesting  the  multitude ; 
— ^  the  Church  gladly  oontributirig  its  au&ority  to  substi- 
tute, as  far  as  possible,  a  sort  of  poetical  tournament, 
held  under  its  own  managemesrt,  for  the  chivalrous  tour- 
naments which  had  for  centuries  exercised  so  great  and 
so  irreligious  an  infiuence  throughout  Europe.  At  any 
rate,  these  literary  contests,  in  which  honors  and  prizes  of 
various  kinds  were  offered,  were  called  "  Poetical  j^^^ 
Joustinga,''  and  soon  became  favorite  entertain-  ^oeticas. 
ments  with  "the  mass  of  the  people.  We  have  already 
noticed  such  festivals,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  besides  the  prize  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Cervantes  gained  at  Saragossa  in  May,  1696,^  Lope  gained 
one  at  Toledo,  in  June,  1608  ;  ®  and  in  September,  1614, 
he  was  the  judge  at  a  poetical  'festival  in  honor  of  the 

7  See  antCi  Vol.  I.  p.  806,  and  Vol.  II.    of  very  small  merit,  ia  in  the  Obras  Sueltas, 
p.  114  Tom.  XXI.  pp.  171  - 177. 

8  The  successftil  poem,  a  Jesting  haQad 
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beatifiGaiioft  of  Saini  Theresa,  at  Madrid,  where  the  rich' 
tones  of  his  voice  aad  his  gracefdl  style  of  readiag  were 
mBch  admired.^ 

The  occasion  of  the  beatification  of  the  Saint  who 
presided  over  the  fortunes  of  Madrid  was,,  however,  one 
ef  Bioire  solenia  importanoe  than  either  of  these  had  been, 
aptendv  or  All  classes  of  the  inhabitants  o£  that  **  Heroic 
of^^u^  Town,^'  as  it  is  still  caUed,  took  an  interest  in  it ; 
d^-  for  it  was  believed  to  concern  the  well-being  of 

all.^^  The  Ofaiurch  of  Saint  Andrew,  in  which  reposed  the 
body  of  the  worthy  Plonghman,  was  ornamented  with  un- 
wonted splendor.  The  merchants  of  the  city  completely 
encased  its  altars  with  plain,  but  pore  silver.  The  gold- 
smiths  enshrined  the  form  of  the  Saint,  which .  five 
centuries  had  not  wasted  away,  in  a  sarcophagus  of  the 
sa(Gbe  metal,  elaborately  wAi^ht.  Other  classes  brought 
other  offerings  ;  all  marked  by  the  gorgeous  wealth  that 
then  jQowed  through  the  privil^ed  portions  of  ^anish 
flooiety^  from  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  In  front 
of  the  church  a  showy  stage  was  erected,  from  which  the 
poems  sent  in  for  prizes  were  read,  and  over  this  part  of 
the  ceremonies  Lope  presided. 

'  *  Ab  aacoobt  of  some  of  ttie  poetiml  np  tohsTe  a etrtdmen^  aad  ctfertd  pilsea 

Jo«Bting8  of  this  period  is  to  be  'fbund  in  for  it. 

NaTurrete,  **  Vlda  de  Cerrantes,**  §  182,       lo  The*  details  of  the  ftstiyal,  with  ther 

with  tbe  notes,  p.  4Sd,  and  In  the  Spanidi  poems  offered  on  the  ooeasion,  were  neatly 

translation  of  this  History,  Tom.  III.  pp.  printed  at  Bladrid,  in  1620,  in  a  small 

027-529.    I  have  seen  many  of  than  and  qnarto,  if.  140,  and  fill  sbont  three  faun- 

nadafew.    Tbnj  have  almoit  no  Talae.  drod  pagoa  in  the  eteyenth  votnme  of  Lope*a. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  Works.    The  number  of  poetical  offerings 

they  were  oonducted  is  to  be  found  In  the  was  great,  but  much  short  of  what  similar 

**  Jnsta  PoMoa,'*  in  honor  ct  Our  Lady  of  oonlwts  somotiniieB   produced.     Vigueroa 

the  Pillar  at  Saragoesa,  collected  by  Juan  gays  in  his  **  Passagero,"  (Madrid,  1617, 

Bantista  Felices  de  Caceres,   (parago^a,  12mo,  f.  118,)  that,  at  a  jutta  in  Madrid 

1629, 4to,)  in  which  Joaeph  de  TsJdivMso  a  short  Urns  befbre,  to  honor  8t  Antonio 

and  Yaigas  Machuca  figured.    Such  Joust-  of  Padua,  five  thousand  poems  of  different 

thgs  became  so  ftequentat  last,  and  so  poor,  kinds  were  oflbred ;  which,  after  the  best 

M  to  be  sattfeola  of  rldienle.    In  tbe  **  Ga^  of  them  had  been  hong  roond  the  ehweh 

ballero  Deseortes "    of  Salas   BarfoadlUo,  and  the  cloisters  af  the  monks  who  origi- 

(Madrid,  1621, 12mo,  f.  99,  eto.^  there  Is  a  nally  proposed  the  prizes,  were  distributed 

eertimen  in  honor  of  the  reoovery  of  a  to  other  monasteries.   -The  cnstom  extend- 

lost  hat ;  —merely  a  light  cariature.    In  ed  to  America.    In  1685,  Balbuena  carried 

another  of  his  satirical  works,  (La  Estafeta  away  a  prise  in  Mexico  frfxn  three  hun- 

del  Dios  Momo,  1627,)  which  is  a  coUecUon  dred  competitors.    See  his  Life,  prefixed 

of  JcMbd  in  lidicide  of  eztaravagaBoes  and  to  the  Academy*s  edition  of  his-  ^'  Siglo  do 

extaaTa^ant  people,  Barbadillo  speaks,  in  Oro,'*  Madrid,  1821, 8ro. 
Xpistola  Xyn.,  of  a  shoemaker  who  set 
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As  a  sort  of  prologue,  a  few  satirical  petitions  were 
piioduced,  which  were  intended  to  excite  merriment,  and, 
no  doubt,  were  successful ;  after  which  Lope  opened  the 
Hteraiy  proceedings  of  ^e  festival,  by  pron'ouncing  a 
poetical  oration  oi  above  s^ven  hundred  lines  in  honor 
of  San  Isidro.  This  was  followed  by  reading  the  sub- 
jects fot  the  nine  prices  offered  by  the  nine  Miases,  to^ 
gethei*  with  the  ru:tes  according  to  which  the  honors  of 
the  occasion  were  to  be  adjtidged ;  and  then  came  the 
poems  themselves.  Among  the  competitors  were  many 
ef  the  principal  men  of  letters  of  the  iime  r  Zaraite,  Guil- 
len de  Castro,  Jauregni,  Ei^nel,  Montalvan,  Pantaleon, 
Silveira,  the  young  Calderon,  and  Lope  himself.  With  the 
don  who  bore  his  name,  still  a  boy.  All  this,  or  nearly  all 
of  it,  was  grave,  and  beseeming  the  grave  occasion.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  list  of  those  who  entered  their  claimi^ 
for  each  prizie,  there  always  appeared  a  sort  of  masque, 
Who,  under  the  assumeid  nafioie  of  Master  Burguillos, 
*'  seasoned  the  feast  in  the  most  savory  manner,"  it  is* 
•aid,  with  Ms  amusing  verses,  caricAthring  the  whole, 
like  the  ffradoso  of  the  popular  theatre,  and  serving  as  a 
kind  of  interlude  after  each  division  of  the  more  regular' 
drama. 

Lope  took  hardly  any  pains  to  conceal  that  this  savory 
part  of  the  festival  was  entirely  his  own  ;  so  j^^,^  ^^ 
surely  had  his  theatrical  instincts  indicated  to  **»**• 
him  the  merry  relief  its  introduction  would  give  to  the 
stateliness  and  solemnity  of  the  occasion. ^^  All  the 
various  performances  were  read  by  him  with  much  effect, 
and  at  the  end  he  gave  a  light  and  pleasant  account,  in 
tiie  old  popular  ballad  measure,  of  whatever  had  been 
done ;  after  which  the  judges  pronounced  the  names  of 
the  successful  competitors.  Who  they  were,  we  are  not 
told  ;  but  the  offerings  of  all  —  those  of  the  unsuccessful 
.  as  well  as  of  the  successful  —  were  published  by  him 
without  delay. 

u  »  Bat  let  the  reader  no4e  well,"  says  rorj.    And  as  he  did  not  appear  for  any 

Lope,  **that  the  verses  of  Master  Bur-  priae,  it  wa«  generally  believed  that  he 

guillos  must  be  supposititious  ;  for  he  did  was  a  oharacter  introduced  by  Lope  him-, 

not  appear  at  the  contest )  and  aU  he  wrote  self."    Obras,  torn.  XI.  p.  40L    See  also 

is  in  jest,  and  made  the  festival  veiy  sa-  p.  598. 
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A  greater  jubilee  followed  two  years  afterwards,  when, 
at  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  the  nego- 
tiations of  his  grateful  predecessor  were  crowned  with  a 
success  he  did  not  live  to  witness  ;  and  San  Isi- 
iStSiiof  dro,  with  three  other  devout  Spaniards,  was 
ft»  ^^^  admitted  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  at  Rome  to 
the  ful^  glories  of  saintship',  by  a  formal  cataonization. 
The  people  of  Madrid  took  little  note  of  the  Papal  bull, 
except  so  far  as  it  concerned  their  own  particular  saint 
and  protector.  But  to  him  the  honors  they  offered  were 
abundant."  The  festival  they  instituted  for  the  occasion 
lasted  nine  days.  Eight  pyramids,  above  seventy  feet 
high,  were  arranged  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
nine  magnificent  altars,  a  castle,  a  rich  garden,  and  a 
temporary  theatre.  All  the  houses  of  the  better  sort 
were  hung  with  gorgeous  tapestry ;  religious  processions, 
in  which  the  principal  nobility  took  the  meanest  places^ 
swept  through  the  streets ;  and  bull-fights,  always  the 
most  popular  of  Spanish  entertainments,  were  added,  in 
which  above  two  thousand  of  those  noble  anima,ls  were 
sacrificed  in  amphitheatres  or  public  squares  open  freely 
to  all. 

As  a  part  of  the  show,  a  great  literary  contest  or 
jousting  was  held  on  the  19th  of  May ,  r- e]|f actly  two 
years  after  that  held  at  the  beatification.  Again  Lope 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  front  of  the  same  Church  of 
Lope»s  part  Saint  Andrew,  and,  with  similar  ceremonies  and 
^  >*•  a  similar  admixture  of  the  somewhat  broad  farce 

of  Tom4  de  Burguillos,  most  of  the  leading  poets  of  the 
time  joined  in  the  universal  homage.  Lope  carried  away 
the  principal  prizes.  Others  were  given  to  Zarate,  Cal- 
deron,  Montalvan,  and  Guillen  de  Castro.  Two  plays  — 
one  on  the  childhood,  and  the  other  on  the  youth  of  San 
Isidro,  but  both  expressly  ordered  from  Lope  by  the  city 
—  were  acted  on  open,  movable  stages,  before  the  king, 
the  court,  and  the  multitude,  making  their  author  the 
most  prominent  figure  of  a  festival  which,  rightly  under- 
stood, goes  far  to  explain  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  of 

W  The  proceedings  and  poems  of  this    at  Madrid,  in  a  quarto  volume,  1622,  ff. 
BeooQd  great  festival  were  printed  at  once    156,  and  fill  Tom.  XII.  of  the  Obras  Sueltas. 
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the  religion  on  which  it  all  depended.  An  account  of  the 
whole,  comprehending  the  poems  offered  on  the  occasion, 
and  his  own  two  plays,  was  published  by  Lope  before  tbe^^ 
close,  of  the  year. 

His  success  at  these  two  jubilees  was,  no  doubt,  very 
flattering  to  him.  It  had  been  of  the  most  public  kind  ;■ 
it  had  been  on  a  very  popular  subject ;  and  it  had,  per- 
haps, brought  him  more  into  the  minds  and  thoughts  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  into  the  active  ^^^^  ^ 
interests- of  the  time,  than  even,  his  success  in  Burguuios. 
the  theatre.  The  caricatures  of  Tome  de  Burguillos,  in 
particular,  though  often  rude-,  seem  to  have  been  received 
with  extraordinary  favor.  Later,  therefore,  he  was  in- 
duced to  write  more  verses  in  the  same  slyle;  and,  ia 
1634,  he  published  a  volume,  consisting  almost  wholly  of 
humorous  and  burlesque  poems,  under  the  same  disguise. 
Most  of  the  pieces  it  contains  are  sonnets  aaaid  other  sh.ort 
poems ;  —  some  very  sharp  and  satirical,  and  nearly  all 
guent  and  hc^py.  But  one  of  them  is  of  considerable 
length,  and  should  be  separately  notiped. 

It  is  a  mock-heroic,  in  irregular  verse,  divided  into  six 
sUvas  or  cantos,  and  is  called  ''  La  Gatomachia,''  or  the' 
i^attle  of  the  Cats  ;  being  a  contest  between  two  i^  q^^j^ 
eats  for  the  love  of  a  third.    Like  nearly  all  the  maoMa. 
poems  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  from  the  ''  Batra* 
chomyomachia''  downwards,  it  is  too  long.     It  contains 
about  twenty-five  hundred  lines,   in  various  measures. 
But  if  it  is  not  the  first  in  the  Spanish  language  in  the 
order  of  time,  it  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  merit.     The 
last  two  9ilvas,  in  particular,  are  written  with  great  li^t- 
ness  and  spirit ;  sometimes  parodying  Ariosto  and  the 
epic  poets,  and  sometimes  the  old  ballads,  with  the  gayest 
success.     From  its  first  appearance,  therefore,  it  has  been 
a  &vorite  in  Spain ;  and  it  is  now,  probably,  more  read 
than  any  other  of  its  author's  miscellaneous  works.     An 
edition  printed  in  1794  assumes,  rather  than  attempts  to 
prove,  that  Tom4  de  Burguillos  w^s  a  real  personage. 
But  few  persons  have  ever .  been  of  this  opinion ;  for 
though,  when  it  first  appeared.  Lope  prefixed  to  it  one  of 
those  accounts  concerning  its  pretended  author  that  de« 
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eeive  nobody,  yet  he  had,  as  eariy  as  the  first  festival  in 
hoDor  of  San  Isidro,  almost  directly  declared  Master  Bor- 
guillos  to  be  merely  a  disguise  for  himself  and  a  means  of 
adding  interest  to  the  occasion,  — a  fact,  indeed,  plainly 
intimated  by  Quevedo  in  the  Approbation  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  and  by  Ck>ronel  in  the  verses  which  immediately 
fbUow." 

In  1621,  just  in  the  interval  between  the  two  festivsdsy 
Lope  published  a  volume  containing  the  "  Filomena^'^  a 
Various  pocm,  in  the  first  canto  of  which  he  gives  the 
works.  mythological  story  of  Tereus  and  the  Nightin- 
gale, and  in  the  second,  a  vindication  of  himself,  under 
the  allegory  of  the  Nightingale's  Defence  against  the 
£nvibus  Thrush.  To  this  be  added,  in  the  same  volume^ 
"  LaTapada,''  a  description,  in  octave  verse,  of  a  country* 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza  in  Portugal ;  the  '*  Androm<- 
eda,"  a  mythological  story  like  the  Filomena ;  "  The  Foiv 
tunes  of  Diana,''  the  first  prose  tale  he  ever  printed  j 
several  poetical  epistles  and  smaller  poems ;  and  a  corre* 
spondence  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Poetry,  as  it  was- 
called,  in  which  he  boldly  attacked  the  school  of  Gdngora, 
then  at  the  height  of  its  favor.^*  The  whole  volume  added 
nothing  to  its  author's  permanent  reputation  ;  but  part» 
of  it,  and  especially  passages  in  the  epistles  and  in  the 
Filomena,  are  interesting  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
contain  allusions  to  his  own  personal  history 

'  IS  The  edition  which  claims  a  separate  Span,  nnd  Port  LHerstor^  DeBSSo,  I76I, 

and  real  existence  for  Borgnfllos  is  that  97o,  Tom.  I. 

found  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  u  The  poems  an  in  Tom.  11.  of  the 

"  Poesias  Oastellanas,"  collected  by  Fer-  Obras  Saeltas.    The  discussion  about  the 

sandes  and  othefs.    But,  besides  the  pas-  new  poetry  is  in  Tom.  lY.  pp.  459-483; 

sages  from  Lope  himself  cited  in  a  preeed-  to  which  should  be  added  some  trifles  in 

fug  note,  Quevedo  says,  it  an  Aprobacion  the  same   vein,    scattered    through   his 

to  the  veiy  volume  in  question,  that  ^*  the  ^fVbrks,  and  especial^  a  sonnet  beginning, 

style  is  such  as  has  been  seen  onl^  in  the  "  Boecany  tarde  Uegamos  -,  **  —  which,  as  it 

writings  of  Lope  de  Vega  •, "  and  Coronel,  was  printed  by  him  with  the  "Laurel  de 

in   some  d^oimas   prefixed   to  it,   adds,  Apolo,"  (1630,  f.  123,)  shows,  Chat,  though 

«  These  verses  are  dashes  from  the  pen  of  he  himself  sometimes  wrote  in  the  afEected 

Che   Spanish   Phcenix  -, "   hints  which  it  style  then  in  fashion,  to  please  the  popular 

would  have  been  dishonorable  for  Lope  teste,  he  continued  to  disapprove  it  to  the 

himself  to  publish,  unless  the  poems  were  last    The  Kovela  is  in  Obras,  Tom.  TUL 

reality  his  own.    The  poetry  ofBurguillos  There  is,  also,  a  sonnet  in  the  Doroteain 

isinTom.  XIX.  of  the  Obras  Sueltas,  Just  ridicule  of  Cultismo,   beginning,  "Puhi- 

as  Lope  or^na^y  published  it  in  1634.  landa  de  oulto,   Glaudio  amigo,"  which 

There  is  a  spirited  German  translation  of  should  be  noticed. 
Che  Gatomaehia  in  Bertudi's  Magashx  der 
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Another  volume,  not  nnlike  the  last,  followed  in  1624. 
It  contains  three  poems  in  the  octave  stanza:  ''Circe," 
an  unfortunate  amplification  of  the  well-known  Theciree 
Btory  found  in  the  Odyssey ;  "  The  Morning  of  JijJ,^'* 
Saint  John,"  on  the  popular  celebration  of  that 
graceful  festival  in  the  time  of  Lope ;  and  a  fable  on  the 
Origin  of  the  White  Rose.     To  these  he  added  several 
epistles  in  prose  and  verse,  and  three  more  prose  tales, 
which,  with  the  one  already  mentioned,  constitute  all  the 
short  prose  fictions  he  ever  published." 

The  best  part  of  this  volume  is,  no  doubt,  the  three 
stories.'  Probably  Lope  was  induced  to  write  them  by 
the  success  of  those  of  Cervantes,  which  had  HiaNove- 
now  been  published  eleven  years,  and  were  ^»*- 
already  known  throughout  Europe.  But  Lope's  talent 
seems  not  to  have  been  more  adapted  to  this  form  of  com^ 
position  than  that  of  the  author  of  Don  Quixote  was  to 
the  drama.  Of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  partially  aware 
himself;  for  he  says  of  the  first  tale,  that  it  was  written 
to  please  a  lady  in  a  department  of  letters  where  he  never 
thought  to  have  adventured,  and  the  other  three  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person,  and  seem  to  have  been  writ- 
ten with  the  same  feelings.*'  None  of  them  excited  much 
attention  at  the  time  when  they  appeared.  But,  twenty 
years  afterwards,  they  were  reprinted  with  four  others, 
torn,  apparently,  from  some  connected  series  of  similar 
stories,  and  certainly  not  the  work  of  Lope.  The  last  of 
the  eight  is  the  best  of  the  collection,  though  it  ends  awk- 
wardly, with  an  intimation  that  another  is  to  follow  ;  and 
all  are  thrust  together  into  the  complete  edition  of  Lope's 
miscellaneous  works,  though  there  is  no  pretence  for 
claiming  any  of  them  to  be  his  except  the  first  four,*' 

M  The  three  poems  are  in  Tom.  m.  j       it  There  are  edlUons  of  the  eight  at 

the  epiBtles  in  Tom.  I.  pp.  279,  etc. }  aad  Baragossa  (1648),  Barcelona   (1060),  etc* 

the  three  tales  in  Tom.  VHI.  There  Is  some  confusion  about  a  part  of 

V  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  Vm.  p.  2 ;  also  the  poems  published  originally  with  these 

Tom.  m.  PrefBoe.    It  is  to  the  credit  of  tales,  and  which  appear  among  the  works 

Gerd4,  j  Bico,  that,  when  he  published  of  Fr.  Lopea  de  Zarate,  AIcalA,  1661,  4to. 

these  tales  of  Lope  de  Vega,  he  said  that  (See  Lope,  Obras,  Tom.  IIL  p.  ill.)    But 

the  best  In  the  language  are  those  of  Ger-  such  things  are  not  very  rare  in  Spanish 

Tastes,  and  that  Lope  succeeds  in  propor-  literature,  and  will  occur  i^fain  in  relation 

tlon  as  he  approaooet  theoL    Vom.  YIIL  to  Zarate. 
PrSlogo,  p.  vi. 
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In  the  year  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  tales  we 
ActBasan  fi^^d  him  in  a  new  character.  A  miserable  man, 
Inquisitor,  a  Franciscan  monk,  from  Catalonia,  was  suspect- 
ed of  heresy ;  and '  the  suspicion  fell  on  him  the  morq 
♦  heavily  because  his  mother  was  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Having  been,  in  consequence  of  this,  expelled  successive- 
ly from  two  religious  houses  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member,  he  seems  to  have  become  disturbed  in  his  mind, 
arid  at  last  grew  so  frantic,  that,  while  mass  was  cele-. 
brating  in  open  church,  he  seized  the  consecrated  host 
from  the  hands  of  the  oflSciating  priest  and  violently 
destroyed  it.  He  was  at  once  arrested  and  given  up  to 
the  Inquisition.  The  Inquisition,  finding  him  obstinate, 
declared  him  to  be  a  Lutheran  and  a  Calvinist,  and,  add-  - 
ing  to  this  the  crime  of  his  Hebrew  descent,  delivered  him 
over  to  the  secular  arm  for  punishment.  He  was,  almost 
as  a  jnatter  of  course,  ordered  to  be  burned  alive  ;  and  in 
January,  1623,  the  sentence  was  literally  executed  outside 
the  gate  of  AlcaU  at  Madrid.  The  excitement  was  greats 
as  it  always  was  on  such  occasions.  An  immense  con: 
course  of  people  was  gathered  to  witness  the  edifying 
spectacle  ;  the  court  was  present ;  the  theatres  and  public 
shows  were  suspended  for  a  fortnight ;  and  we  are  told 
that  Lope  de  Vega,  who,  in  some  parts*  of  his  "  Dragon- , 
tea,"  shows  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  such  an  office,  was 
one  of  those  who  presided  at  the  loathsome  sacrifice  an4  * 
directed  its  ceremonies.^* 

Hi's  fanaticism,  however,  in  no  degree  diminished  his 
Rciigioos  zeal  for  poetry.  In  1625,  he  published  his  ''  Bi- 
poetry.  y^j^Q  Triumphs,''  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  in  the 
measure  and  the  manner  of  Petrarch,  beginning  with  the 
triumphs  of  "  the  Divine  Pan,''  and  ending  with  those  of 
Religion  and  the  Cross.^'*.  It  was  a  failure,  and  the  more 
obviously  so,  because  its  very  title  placed  it  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  "  Trionfi  "  of  the  great  Italian  master. 
It  was  accompanied,  in  the  same  volume,  by  a  small  col- 

18  The  account  is  found  in  a  MS.  history  the  date  of  his  death.    It  Is  cited,  and  an 

of  Madrid,  by  Leon  Pinelo,  in  the  King»8  abstract  of  it  given,  in   Casiano  Pellicer, 

Library  •,  and  so  much  as  relates  to  this  "  Origen  de  las  Comedias,"  (Madrid,  18D4, 

suliJect  I  possess,  as  well  as  a  notice  of  12mo,)  Tom.  1.  pp.  104, 105. 

Lope  himseU;  given  in  the  same  MS.  under  »  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  Xin. 
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lection  of  sacred  poetry,  which  was  increased  in  later 
editions  until  it  became  a  large  one.  Some  of  it  is  truly 
tender  and  solemn,  as-,  for  instance,  the  cancion  on  the 
death  of  his  son,®  and  the  sonnet  on  his  own  death,  begin- 
ning, "  1  must  lie  down  and  slumber  in  the  dust ; ''  while 
other  parts,  like  the  viUancicos  to  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
ate  written  with  unseemly  levity,  and  are  even  sometimes 
coarse  and  sensual.^  All,  however,  are  specimens  of 
what  respectable  and  cultivated  Spaniards  in  that  age 
called  religion. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  "  Co- 
rona Tragica,"  The  Tragic  Crown,  which  he  pub-  iaOotoda 
lished  in  162T,  on  the  history  and  fate  of  the  un-  Trtg^ca- 
happy  Mary  of  Scotland,  who  had  perished  just  forty 
years  before.^  It  is  intended  to  be  a  religious  epic,  and 
fills  five  books  of  octave  stanzas.  But  it  is,  in  fact, 
merely  a  specimen  of  intolerant  controversy.  Mary  is 
represented  as  a  pure  and  glorious  martyr  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  while  Elizabeth  is  alternately  called  a  Jezebel  and 
an  Athaliah,  whom  it  was  a  doubtful  'merit  in  Philip  the 
Second  to  have  spared,  when,  as  kin^-consod;  of  England, 
he  had  her  life  in  his  power.*  In  other  respects  it  is  a 
dull  poem  ;  beginning  with  an  account  of  Mary's  pre^ 
vious  history,  as  related  by  herself  to  her  women  in 
prison,  and  ending  with  her  death.  But  it  savors  through- 
out of  its  author's  sympathy  with  the  religious  spirit  of 
his  age  and  country  ;  —  a  spirit,  it  should  be  remembered, 
which  made  the  Inquisition  what  it  was. 

The  Corona  Trdgica  was,  however,  perhaps  on  this  very 
account,  thought  worthy  of  being  dedicated  to  Pope 
Urban  the  Eghth,  who  had  himself  written  an  epitaph  on 
,  the  unfortunate  Mary  of  Scotland,  which  Lope,  in  courtly 
phrase,  declared  was  *'  beatifying  her  in  prophecy."  The 
flattery  was  well  received.  Urban  sent  the  poet  in  return 
a  complimentary  letter  ;  gave  him  a  degree  of  Doctor  in 

»  JL  la  Muerte  de  Carlos  felix,  Obras,  the  Maltese  envoy,  and  published  at  the 

Tom.  Xni.  p.  866.  end  of  the  "  Laurel  de  Apolo,»»  (Madrid, 

SI  Bee  particularly  the  two  beginning  on  1630,  4to,  t  118,)  he  gives  an  account  of 

pp.  413  and  423.  this  poem,  and  says  he  wrote  It  In  t)ie 

V  It  Is  in  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  IT.  country,  where  "  the  soul  In  solitude  labors 

>3  The  atrocious  passage  is  on  p.  5.    In  more  gently  and  easily  ** ! 
aa  epistle,  which  he  addressed  to  Orando, 
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Divinity,  and  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  ;  and 
appointed  him  to  the  honorary  places  of  Fiscal  in  the 
Apostolic  Chamber,  and  Notary  of  the  Roman  Archives. 
The  measure  of  his  ecclesiastical  honors  was  now  full. 

In  1630,  he  published  "  The  Laurel  of  Apollo,"  a  poem 
BUnni  somewhat  like  ''The  Journey  to  Parnassus"  of 
ae  Apoio.  Cervantes,  but  longer,  more  elaborate,  and  still 
more  unsatisfactoryr  It  describes  a  festival,  supposed  to 
have  been  held  by  the  God  of  Poetry,  on  Mount  Helicon, 
in  April,  1628,  and  records  the  honors  then  bestowed  on 
above  three  hundred  Spanish  poets  ;  —  a  number  so  great, 
that  the  whole  account  becomes  monotonous  and  almost 
valueless,  partly  from  the  impossibility  of  drawing  with 
distinctness  or  truth  so  many  characters  of  little  promi- 
nence, and  partly  from  its  too  free  praise  of  nearly  all  of 
them.  It  is  divided  into  ten  silvas,  and  contains  about 
seven  thousand  irregular  verses.^  At  the  end,  besides  a 
few  minor  and  miscellaneous  poeins,  Lope  added  an 
eclogue,  in  seven  scenes,  which  had  been  previously 
represented  before  the  king  ^nd  court  with  a  costly  mag- ' 
nificence  in  the  theatre  and  a  splendor  in  its  decorations 
that  show,  at  least,  how  great  was  the  favor  he  enjoyed, 
when  he  was  indulged,  for  ^o  slight  an  offering,  with  such 
royal  luxuries.^ 

The  last  considerable  work  he  published  was  his  "  Do- 
rotea,"  a  long  prose  romance  in  dialogue.^  It 
was  written  in  his  youth,  and,  as  has  been 
already  suggested,  probably  contains  more  or  less  of  his 
own  youthful  adventures  and  feelings.  But  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  it  was  a  favorite  with  him.  He  calls  it  *'  the 
most  beloved  of  his  works,"  and  says  he  has  revised  it 
with  care  and  made  many  additions  to  it  in  his  old  age.^ 

M  In  Volame  XXXVIU.  (1866)  of  the  volmneofhifMisoellaDeoiiB  Works,  (1776- 

J^lMeoadO  Ajotorai  Espknoles,  is  a  list  of  79,)  bat  so  it  is.    That  collection  was  made 

a^  the  authors  menttooed  by  Lope  in  his  by    Cerdsl  y  Rico ;   a   man  of  lenming, 

'*Laurd  de  Apolo/'  with  Mbliographical  though  not  of  good  taste  or  eoandiud^- 

notices  of  their  works  that  are  frequently  ment. 

of  value.    The  volume  itself,  which  con-  «>  It  fills  the  whc^e  of  the  seTsnlh  toI- 

sists  of  8  selection  from  the  Obras  Sueltas  ume  of  his  Obras  Sueltas. 

of  Lope,  published  by  Oerdi  y  Rico  in  ^  "Borotea,   the .  posthumous  child  of 

twenty-one  volumes,  is  well  compiled  by  my  Muse,  the  most  beloved  of  my  loofr- 

Don  "Oayetano  Resell.  protracted  life,  still  aeTks  the  public  light,'* 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  why  these  later  etc    Egloga  d  Glaudlo  j  Obras,  Tom.  IX. 

productions  of  Lope  arc  put  in  th(^  first  p.  307. 
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It  was  first  printed  in  1632.  A  moderate  amount  of  verse 
is  scattered  through  it,  and  there  is  a  freshness  and  a( 
reality  in  many  passages  that  remind  us  constantly  of  itd 
author's  life  before  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Armada. 
The  hero,  Fernando,  is  a  poet,  like  Lope,  who,  after  hav^ 
ing  been  more  thui  once  in  love  and  married,  refuses 
Dorotea,  the  object  of  his  first  attachment,  and  becometf 
religious.  There  is,*  however,  little  plan,  consistency, 
or  final  purpose  in  most  of  the  manifold  scenes  that  go  ten 
make  up  its  five  long  acta ;  and  it  is  now  read  only  for  its 
rich  and  easy  prose  style,  for  the  glimpses  it  seems  to 
give  of  the  author's  own  life,  and  for  a  few  of  its  short 
poems,  some  of  which  were  probably  written  for  occar 
«ions  not  unlike  those  to  which  they  are  here  applied. 

The  last  work  he  printed  was  an  eclogue  in  honor  of 
a  Portuguese  lady  ;  and  the  last  things  he  wrote 
^— onty  the  day  before  he  was  seized  with  his  vof^ 
mortal  illness  —  were  a  short  poem  on  the  Golden  Age,, 
remarkable  for  its  vigor  and  harmony,  and  a  sonnet,  oxk 
the  death  of  a  firiend.^  All  of  them  are  found  in  a  col* 
lection,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  few  dramas,  published  by 
his  8on-in-4aw,  Luis  de  Usategui,  two  years  after  Lope's 
death. 

But  as  his  life  drew  to  a  close,  his  religious  feelings, 
mingled  with  a  melancholy  fanaticism,  predominated 
more  and  more.  Much  of  his  poetry  composed  at  this 
time  expressed  them ;  and  at  last  they  rose  to  such  a 
height,  that  h©  was  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  ex- 
cited melancholy,  or,  as  it  was  then  begrnning  <to  ^be 
called,  of  hypochondria.^  Early  in  the  month  of  August, 
he  felt  himself  extremely  weak,  and  suffered  more  than 
ever  firom  that  sense  of  discouragement  which  was  break- 

89  These  three  poems  —  curious  as  bis  of  Calderon's  i^edieodemi  Bourn.'*  Ja- 

last  works  — are  in  Tom.  X.  p.  193,  and  cinta  there  asks,  <»Que  es  hipoooodrlar'* 

Tom.  IX.  pp.  2  and  10.  to  which  Coquin  repUes : 

»  «  A  continued    melancholy    passion,  j^  ^^  enfenoedad  que  no  U  h«bl», 

which  of  late  has  been  called  hypodion-  HabHl  doiafios,  nien'elmundoera. 

dria,**  etc.,  is  the  description  Montalvan 

gives  of  his  disease.    The  account  of  his  HartehbuBch  placet  this  ptey  in  1636,  the 

last  days  follows  it    Obras,  Tom.  XX.  pp.  year  of  Lope»8  death,  and  does  it  on  ap- 

87,  etc.-,  and  Baena,Hijo8de  Madrid,  Tom.  parently  good  grounds.    The  two  accouate 

ni.  pp.  360-363.    The  same  account  of  about  hypochondria,  theie&re,  corrcspona 

hypochondria  is  given  In  the  last  Jornada  exactly. 
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ing  down  his  resources  and  strength.  His  thoughts, 
however,  were  so  exclusively  occupied  with  his  spiritual 
condition,  that,  even  when  tlius  reduced,  h«  c<Mitinued  to 
fydtp  and  on  one  occasion  went  through  with  a  private 
discipline  so  cruel,  that  the  walls  of  the  apartment  where 
it  occurred  were  afterwards  found  sprinkled  with  his 
blood.  From  this  he  never  recovered.  He  was  taken  ill 
the  same  night ;  and,  after  fulfilling  the  ofSces  prescribed 
ty  his  Church  with  the  most  submissive  devotion, —r 
mourning  that  he  had  ever  been  engaged  in  any 
oocupations  but  such  as  were  exclusively  re- 
ligious, —  he  died  on  the  2'rih  of  August,  1635,  nearly 
seventy-three  years  old. 

The  sensation  produced  by  his  death  was  such  as  is 
rarely  witnessed  even  in  the  ^ase  of  Uxose  upon  whom 
depends  the  welfere  of  nations.  The  Duke  of  Sessa,  who 
was  his  especial  patron,  and  to  whom  he  liefb  his  manu- 
scripts, provided  for  the  funeral  in  a  manner  becoming  his 
Qwn  wealth  and  rai}.k.**  It  lasted  nine  days.  The  crowds 
that  thronged  to  it  were  immense.*^  Three  bishops  offi-^ 
elated,  and  the  first  nobles  of  the  land  attended  as  mourn? 
^s.  Eulogies  and  poems  foUowed  on  all  sides,  and  in 
numbers  all  but  incredible.  Those  written  in  Spain,  make 
Cfoe  considerable  volume,  and  end  with  a  drama  in  which 
his  apotheosis  was  brought  upon  the  public  stage.  Those 
written  in  Italy  are  hardly  less  numerous,  and  fill  an* 
other.*^  But  more  touching  than  any  of  them  was  the 
prayer  ef  that  much-loved  daughter  who  had  been  shut  up 
fi'om  the  world  fourteen  years,  that  the  long  funeral  pro- 
cession' might  pass  by  her  convent  and  permit  her  once 

30  See  Lope's  remarkable  Dedication  of  peared  immediately  after  his  death,  we  are 

his  «*Comedlas,"  Tom.  IX.  1618,  to  the  toU  that  *«-el  ooncarso  de  gente  que  acudli 

Ditque  de  Sessa.    The  Marquis  of  Pidal,  a  a  sa  casa  a  verle  y  al  entierro  fiie  el  mayor 

monttoent  patron-  of  Spanish  literature,  que  ee  ha  visto." 

and  one  of  the  most  aooomptished  scholars  M  See  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XIX.  -XXI., 

in  the  early  literature  of  his  country,  is  in  which  they  are  republished, — Spanish, 

aald  to  possess  a  considerable  number  of  lAtin,  French,    Italian,   and  Portuguese. 

Lope's  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Sessa,  whom  The  Spanish,  which  were  brought  together 

he  addresaes  under  tin  name  of  Ludndo.  by  Montalvan,  and  are  preceded  by  hui 

I  hope  they  may  be  printed.  "  fama  Postuma  de  Lope  de  Vega,"  may 

n  In  the  Prelioce  to  the  "  Fama  immor-  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  jiata  poetioa  In 

W  dd  Fenix  de  Europa,"  ec.,  by  Juan  de  honor  of  the  great  poet,  in  which  abore  a 

la  Peia,  (Madrid,  1635,  12mo,  ff.  16,)  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  hia  contemporaries 

of  the  mottiUulinous  publications  that  up-  bore  their  part. 
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more  to  look  on  the  face  she  so  tenderly  venerated  ;  fl,nd 
more  solemn  than  any  was  the  moaruing  of  t.he  multitude, 
from  whose  dense  mass  audible  sobs  burst  forth,  as  his 
remains  slowly  descended  from  their  sight  into  th^  house 
appointed  for  all  living.** 

as  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XX.  p.  412. .  "For       **  XT  dia  de  mi  entierro,  tH  fiiere  bora  y  si 

mn  ezoeHeafi  and  interesting  disctuaion  of  no  otro  sigoiente,  ae  digs  pat  mi  abna  misa 

Iiope*8  miscellaneous  works,  and  one  to  cantada  de  cnerpo  presente  en  la  forma  qqe 

which  I  have  been  indebted  in  writing  this  se'acostumbra  con  los  demas  religtosoe  ;  j 

ebapter,  see  London  Quarterly  Review,  No.  en  quanto  al  ctcompuamiento  de  mf  ei- 

^5,  1818*    It  is  by  Mr.  Southey.  tierro,  honras,  novenario  y  demas  ej^guiaa 

Lope's  will,  I  think,  has  never  been  pub-  y  misas  de  alma  y  rezadas  que  por  ml 

lished,  though  I  have  seen  «n  absipact  of  it.  alma  se  ban  de  dedr,  lo  dexo  al  paxeoer  de 

Having,   however,  obtained,  through  the  mjs  idbaoeas,  6  de  la  persona  que  legitiow* 

kindness  of  tixe  last  Lord  Holland,  a  copy  of  mente  le  tocaie  esta  dlsposicion. 
it,  which  Navarrete  sent  to  his  father,  the       **  Deelaro  que,  antes  de  ser  saoerdote  y 

author  of  Lope's  Life,  saying  ftat  he  had  rdigioso,  Aii  casado  s^^un  ^rden  Ue  la 

found  it  in  "  El  Archivo  de  Escrituras  de  Santa  Madre  Iglesia  con  Da.  Juana  de 

Hadrid,"  when  he  was  searching  for  the  C^uardio,Jiija  de  Aafiimiode  GkuurdioyDi. 

wHl  of  Cervantes,  I  give  it  here  entife,  as  a  •  Maria  de  GoU&ntes,  su  muger,  difimtos, 

curious  and  important  document  vecinos  que  fueron  desta  villa,  y  la  dha.  mi 

„ '  mager  traxd  pbr  dote  suyd  4  mi  ped^r 

**  TKSTAMENTO  DK  X.OPH  DB  VBGA.  •     x  ^  «   ^        .      /  .       . 

<»iAmMtv  va  ijura  urn  TauA.  yientc  y  do*  mil  tTcscientos  y  <Mhenta  y 

**  En  el  nombre  de  Dios  nuestro  Senor,  dos  rs.  de  plata  doble,  d  yo  la  hice  de  arraa' 

amen.    Sepan  los  que  vieren  esta  escritura  quinientos  ducados^  de  que  otorgud  eacri- 

de  testamento  y  ultinui  voluntad,  oomo  yo  tura  ante  Juam  de  Pina,  y  dellos  soy  deudor 

Prey  Lope  F^lix  de  Vega  Carpio,  Presbi-  &  Da  Feliciana  Filix  del  Carpio,  mi  hija 

lero  de  la  aagrada  religion  de  San  Juan,  unica  y  de  la  dicha  de  mi  nmger,  a  qiden 

aataado  enfimno  en  la  cama  de  enliermedad  mando  ae  paguen  y  restitnyan  de  lo  mqfar 

que  Dios  nuestro  Senor  tvA  servido  de  me  de  mi  hacienda  con  laa  gananciaa  que  ie 

4ar,  y  en  mi  memoria,  Juicio  y  entendiml-  toeare. 

ento  natural,  cr^endo  r  confeaando,  oomo       "^  Declare  que  !»  dIcha  Da.  Feliofaus%  mi 

verdaderamente  creo  y  oonfieso,  el  misterio  hga,  esta  oasada  con  Luis  de  Us&tegui,  ve- 

de  la  Ssma.  Trinidad,  Padre,  Hijo  y  Sspiritu  cino  de^esta  viila,  y  al  tiempo  que  ae  ttatd  el 

Santo,  qjoe  aon  tres  peraonaa  y  nn  solo  Dfoe  cliche  casamiento  Ie  ofreci  cinoo  mil.  duca- 

verdadero,  y  lo  demas  que  cree  y  ensena  la  dos  de  dote,  comprehendi^ndose  en  ellos  \o 

Banta  Madre  Iglesia  Catdlica  Bomana,  y  en  que  &  la  dicha  mi  hiJa  le  tocaae  de  sua 

y  esta  fe  m»  gdelgo  haber  vivido  y  proteato  abuek>a  matemoa^y  dellea,otam6  scrfptom 

vivir  y  morir :  y  con  esta  invooacion  divina  ante  el  dho.  Juan  de  Pina,  ft  que  me  remilo, 

otorgo  ml  testamento,  desapropiamiento  y  y  respecto  de  haber  eatado  yo  alcansado  no  j^ 

dedamdan  en  la  forma  siguiente.  he  pagado  ni  aatitffocho  por  cnento  da  la 

"  Lo  primero,  encomiendo  mi  alma  ft  Dios  dicha  dote  mrs.  ni  otra  oosa  alguna,  aunque 

nuestro  Senor  que  la  hiso  y  crld  ft  su  ima-  he  cobrado-de  la  berencia  drt  otro  mi  8Ue- 

gen  y  aemejanm,  y  la  redimid  per  au  pre-  gro  algunas  cantidadea,  eono  iianoerl  de 

_cioaa Bttigre,  al  qnal  anplico  la  perdone  y  las  cartas  de  pago  que  ho  dado:  mando 

^lleve  ft  su  sftnta  ^oria,  para  lo  qual  pnago  ae  les  paguen  los  dho.  cinco  mil  ducadoa. 
por  mi  interceaora  ft  la  Saoratisima  Virgea       <*  Akumandaaforaoaaasialgimdereeho 

Maria,  oonoebida  sin  peeado  original,  y  ft  tienen,  lea  mando  quatro  ra. 
todoa  loa  Bantoa  y  Santaa  de  la  corte  del       **  A   loa  lugases  santoa  de  Jemstfem 

cielo ;  y  deftanto  mi  cuerpo  sea  restituido  ft  mando  veinte  rs.  •  ■ 

b  tiexra  de  que  fti«  formado.  "  Para  casamiento  de  donoeaa»gli«tiuiM 

**  Difunto  mi  cuerpo,  aea  vestido  con  laa  un  real »:  y  para  asroda  de  la  beatiftca^an 

insigniaa  de  la  dicha  religion  de  San  Juan,  de  la  Beata  Maria  de  U  Oabeia  «bre  reaL 
y  aea  depoaitado  en  la  iglesia  y  Ingar  que       "  T  para  oampliry  pagar  eafee  mi  teste- 

ofdenara  ei  eximo.  sr.  Duque  de  Sesaa  ml  mento  y  declaracion,  nombro  por  mis  al- 

aenor  •,  y  pagueae  loe  derechoa.  baoeas  ft  el  dho.  ez2mo.  ar.  Doqoe  de  Sesla, 
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Bn.  LuiB  Femaacleft  dat  Oivdoba,  y  Lais  de 
IJBdtegui,  mi  yerno,  y  &  qualquiera  de  los 
dos  in  salidum,  &  loe  qoales  con  estafiEtcultad 
doy  poder  para  que  Inego  que  yo  fUlesca 
vendan  de  mis  bienes  los  necesarios,  y 
eamplan  este  testamento,  y  lea  dure  tA 
tiempo  necesario  aanque  sea  pasado  el  ano 
del  albaceasgo. 

« I>eclaro  que  el  Bey  naestro  senor  (Dlos 
le  gue.)  osando  de  su  benignidad  y  lar> 
gaeza,  ha muchos  anos  queen  remunera- 
cion  de  el  macho  afecto  y  vDluntad  con  que 
le  he  aen^doy  me  ofreoid  dsr-im  oflcio  paca 
la  praiona  qpe  casase  «soii  Ja  dha.  mi  hjja^ 
confionne  i  la  oalUad  de  ladha.  persona, 
y  porque  con  esta  esperanxa  tuvo  efecto  el 
dho.  matrimonlb,  y  el  dho.  Luis  de  Us^tegui, 
mi  yerno,  es  hombre  principal  y  noble,  y 
esti  mny  alcanzado,  saplioo  &  S.  }i.  eon  toda 
humildad  y  al  extmo.  sr.  Conde  Duque  ea. 
atencion  de  lo  referido  honre  al  dho.  mi 
yevno,  haci^ndole  meroed,  como  h>  flo  de  su 
grandeza. 

**  Cobrese  todo  lo  que  pareciere  me  de- 
ben,  y  pAguese  lo  que  togiUsMimeote  pare*- 
ciere  que  yo  debo. 

"  Y  camplido,  en  el  remanente  de  todos 
mis  bienes,  derechos  y  aoofones,  nombro 
por  mi  heredera  uoivemal  4  la  dha»  Da.  Fe- 
liciana Felix  del  Carpio,  mi  hija  unica ;  y 
en  quanto  &  los  que  pueden  tocar  i.  la  dba. 
■agcada  re^gioa  de  San  Joan  tambiea  earn- 


pSendo  con  los  estatatos  dells  nombro  a  la 
dha.  sagrada  religipn  para  que  cada  uno 
lleye  lo  que  le  perteneciere. 

**  Keyoco  y  doy  por  ningunos  y  de  ningun 
etecto  todos  y  qualeaquier  testamentos,  cob- 
diciloB,  desapropiunie&tos,  mandas,  legados 
y  pocksres  para  testar  que  Antes  de  este 
haya  fecho  y  otorgado  por  escrito,  de  pala- 
^ra,  6  en  otra  qualquier  manera  que  no 
Talgaran,  ne  hagan  fe,  en  Juicio  ni  fuera  d% 
salvo  este  que  es  mi  testamento,  declaracion 
y  desapropiamiento,  en  qual  quiere  y  man- 
da  m  guacde  y  cumpla  por  tal,  6  eomo 
m/^or  haya  lugar  de  .derecho.  Y  lo  otorgo 
ansi  ante  el  presente  escribano  del  numero 
y  testigos  de  yuso  escritos  en  la  villa  de 
Madrid  &  veinte  y  seis  dlas  del  mes  de 
Agosto  ano  de  mil  y  seis  cientos  y  treinta  y 
cinco ;  ^  yo  el  dho.  escribano  doy  fe  oonosco 
al  dho.  senor  otorgante,  el  qual  parecid 
estaba  en  su  juicio  y  entendimiento  natu- 
ral, y  lo  firm6 :  testigos  el  Br.  Selipe  de 
Yergara  medico,  y  Juan  de  Prado,  platero 
de  oro,  y  el  licenciado,  Josef  Ortiz  de  Ville- 
na,  presbitero,  y  D.  Juan  de  Solis  y  Diego 
de  Lognmo,  resideotes  en  esta  corte,  y  tam- 
bien  lo  flrm&ron  tres  de  los  testigos  «  F. 
Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio  »  £1  Dr.  Felipe 
de  Yergara  Testigo.  =  D.  Juan  de  Solis  =« 
EI  licdo.  Josef  Ortiz  de  Yillena  »  Ante  ml : 
Fraooisco  de  Mwales. 


CHAPTER  'XV. 

LOPB  DS  TBOA,  CONTINUSO.  ^  CHJLRAOTBB  OF  Klfl  MI8CBLLAKB0US 
WOBK8.  — HIS  DRAMAS.  ^  HI8  LIFS  AT  YAUBXOIA.  —  HIS  MORAL 
PLATS.  ^  HIS  SUCOBSS  AT  MADBID.  —  VAST  NUMBBB  OF  HlS  DRA- 
MAS. —  THBIR  FOUITDATION  AND  THBIR  TARIOUS  FORMS.  ^~  HIS 
COMEDIAS  DE   GAFA  T  B8PADA,  AND   THBIR   OHARACTBRISTICS. 

Thb  works  of  Lope  de  Vega  iihat  we  have  considered; 
while  tracing  his  long  and  brilliant  career,  are  far  from 
being  sufficient  to  explain  the  degree  of  popular  admirar 
tion  that,  almost  from  the  first,  followed .  him.  LdPk)*8Po- 
They  show,  indeed,  much  original  talent,  a  still  ^'*' 
greater  power  of  invention,  and  a  wonderful  facility  of 
versification.  But  they  are  rarely  imbued  with  the  deep 
and  earnest  spirit  of  a  genuine  poetry;  they  generally 
have  an  air  of  looseness  and  want  of  finish ;  and  most  of 
them  are  without  that  national  physiognomy  and  charac- 
ter, in  which,  after  all,  resides  so4bu#h  of  the  effective 
power  of  genius  over  any  people. 

The  truth  is,  that  Lope,  in  what  have  been  called  his 
miscellaneous  works,  was  seldom  in  the  path  that  leads 
to  final  success.     He  was  turned  aside  by  a  spirit  which, 
if  not  that  of  the  whole  people,  was  the  spirit  of  j^^^^^^ 
the  court  and  the  higher  classes  of  Castilian  so-  ^^*»^ 
ciety.      Boscan  and   Garcilasso,  who  preceded 
him  by  only  half  a  century,  had  made  themselvefi  famous 
by  giving  currency  to  the  lighter  forms  of  Italian  verse,  * 
especially  those  of  the  sonnet  and  the  canzone ;  and  Lope, 
who  found  these  fortunate  poets  the  idols  of  the  period, 
when  his  own  character  was  forming,  thought  that  to  fol- 
low their  brilliant  ^course  would  open  to  him  the  best 
chances  for  success.     Hifs  aspirations,  however,  stretched 
very  far  beyond  theirs*     He  felt  other  and  higher  powers 
within  him,  and  entered  boldly  into  rivalship,  not  only 
with  Sannazaro  and  Bembo,  as  they  had  done,  but  with 
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Arioslo,  Tasso,  and  Petrarch.  Eleven  of  hie  longer 
poems,  epic,  narrativei  and  di^acriptive,  are  in  the  etatelj 
ottava  rima  of  his  great  masters ;  besides  whigh  he  has 

left  us  two  long  pastorals  in  .the  mamver  of  the  "  Arca- 
dia/' many  adventurous  att^npts  in  the  ierza  rima,  and 
numberless  specimens  of  all  the  varietiecf  of  Italian  lyrics, 
inclH^ng,  among  the  rest,  .nearly  sev^d  hnndied  ffOQnets. 
But  in  aQ  this  thej»  is  little  tiiat  is  tnily  national,  — 
Httie  'tliat  ts  msoleed  \vith  tiie  old  Oafitilian  spirit ;  and  if 
^  tluB  were  all  he  had  done,  his  fame  wo^ld  by  no 

tioimiater.  meaas  stsskd  where  we  now  find  it«    His  prose 

•  p«^  gen-  pastorals  and  .his  romaoiees  are,  indeed,  better 
®"^'  than  his  epics ;  and  his  didactic  poetry,  ^s  episr 
ties,  and  his  eleg^s  are  occasionally  excellent ;  but  it  is 
only  when  he  touches  fairly  and  fully  upon  the  soil  of  his 
country,  — it  is  only  in  bis  gUm^r  his  Utrilla^  his  ballads, 
and  his  light  songs  and  ronndelays,  that  he  has  the  rictv- 
ness  and  grace  which  should  always  have  accompanied 
him.  We  feel  at  once,  therefore,  whenever  we  meet  him 
in  these  paths,  that  he  is  on  ground  he  should  never  have 
deserted,  because  it  is  ground  on  which,  with  his  extraor- 
dinary gifts,  he  eonld  easily  have  ejected  permanent  mon- 
uments to  his  oiri»%(me.  Bizt  he  himself  determined 
oflterwise.  Not  that  he  entirely  approved  the  innova- 
tions of  Bofloan  and  Grarcilasso ;  for  he  tdls  us  distinctly, 
in  his  ''  Phflomesia,"  that  their  imitations  of  tiie  Italian 
had  unhappily  sui^anted  the  grace  and  the  glory  that 
belonged  peculiarly  to  the  old  Spanish  genius.^  The  the- 
ories and  &shions  of  his  tinie^  therefore,  misled,  though 
they  did  not  delude,  a  spirit  that  should  have  been  above 
them ;   %pd  the  result  •  is,  l^at  lit<ie  of  poetry  such  as 

'  marks  the  old  Castilian  genius  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
mass  of  his  works  we  have  thus  far  been  called  on  to  ex^ 
amine.  In  order  to  account  fbr  his  permanent  success,  as 
well  as  marvellous  popularity,  we  must,  then,  turn  to 
HisDra-  another  and  wholly  distinct  ^department,  —  that 
"*"•  of  the  drama,  —  in  whirh  he  gave  himself  up 

to  the  leading  of  the  national  spint  as  completely  as  if 

1  ruioneoa,  Beguoda  Pute,  Obra*  Suettu,  Tcmd.  IL  p.  MS. 
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be  had  not  elsewhere  seemed  seduloudy  to  avt)id  It ;  and 
t}ius  obtained  a  kind  and  degree  of  &ine  he  conld  never 
otherwise  have  reached. 

It  is. not  possible  to  determine  the  year  when  Lope  first 
began  to  write  for  the  public  fetage ;  but  whenever  it  was, 
be  found  the  theatre  in  a  rude  and  faomble  conditt<m. 
That  he  was  veij  eiailj  drawn  to  tiiisform  of  FiMtot. 
composition,  tiioagh  not,  perhaps,  for  the  par-  *^J?*"* 
poses  of  representation,  we  know  oh  his  own  authoiity ; 
Ibr,  in  his  pleasant  didactic  poem  on  the  Kew  Art  of  May- 
ing Hays,  which  he  published  in  WQ9^  but  read  several 
years  earlier  td  a  society  of  UlettanH  in  Madrid*  he  says 
expressly:' 

The  Captain  Yirues,  a  famous  wit, 
Cast  dramas  in  three  tucta,  hyiiappy  hit ; 
For,  tiU  his  tim«j  upon  aH  Ibuirs  they  cv^t, 
JLikii  helpless  bftbes  th«t  wver  jet  had  slieppeC 
Such  plays  I  wrote,  fileyen  and  twelve  jearaold-;  : 
Four  acts  —  each  measured  to  a  sheet's  jqst  fold  — 
Filled  out  four  sheets ;  while  still,  between, 
Three  entremaes  short  filled  up  the  scenes* 

r 
>  r  • 

This  was  as  early  as  1574.  A  few  ye^rs  later,  or  abo«^ 
1580,  when  the  poet  was  eighteen  yeara  old;  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  early  .patron,  Manrique,  the  Bishop  of 
Avila,  by  a  pastoral.  His  studies  at  AlqaM  followed; 
then  his  service  under  the  young  Duke  of  Alva,  hi&  mar* 
tiage,  and  his  exile  of  several  years;  for  ell  which  we 
must  find  room  before  1588, -when  we  know  he  served  in 
the  Armada.  In  1590,  however,  if  not  a  year  earlier,  he 
had  returned  to  Madrid ;  and  it  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  soon  afterwords  h^  beg^n  to  be  known 
in  the  capital  as  a  dramatic  writer,  h&mg  thqn  twenty- 
eight  years  old. 

.  But  it  was  during  the  period  of  his  exile  that  he  seems 
to  have  really  begun  his  public  dramatic  career,  aiid  pre- 
pared himself,  in  some  measure,  for  Us  subsequent  more 

9  £1  eftpiton  Vbraet,  inslgne  !ng«Ao,  D«  &  quabo  aetoi  y  de  E  quatro  pIlego«^ 

Paso  en  trei  actos  la  Comedia,  que  ftntei  Porque  cada  octo  tin  pllego  Contrnla  : 

Andaba  en  qnatro,  oomo  pies  de  nino  i  Y  era  que  entonces  en  las  tres  distandaa 

Que  eian  entonees  nifias  las  Comedias  i  Be  hadan  tret  pequefios  enliemosee. 
Y  lo  las  eieribl,  de  onue  y  dooe  vBoa,  01in»SiMUBi»  Tom.  IV.  p.  4U. 
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general  popnlaritj^  A  parrt  ot  this  interval  was  patted 
Theatre  At  in  Valencia ;  and  in  Valencia  a  theatre  had  been 
Valencia,  fenown  foT  a  long  time.*  As  early  as  1626,  the 
hospital  there  recei^d  an  income  froia  it,  by  a  oompro* 
mise  similar  to  that  in  viirtue  of  which  the  hospitals  of  Ma- 
drid long  afterwards  laid  the  theatre  nnder  eontributioa  §ac 
thmr  support.^  The  jOaptaia  VirtDss^  who  was  a  friend  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  and*  is  commemorated  by  him  more  ihaa 
once,  wrote  for  this  theatre,,  as  did  Timoneda,  the  editor 
of  Lope  de  Bueda;  the  works  of  both*  the  last  being 
printed  in  Valencia  about  IblQ*  These  Valencian  dra* 
mas,  however,  excerpt  in  the  case  of  Lope  tie  Eueda,  were 
of  moderate  amount  and  value ;  nor  was  what  was  done 
at  Seville  by  Cueva  and  his  followers,  about  1680,  -or  at 
Madrid  by  Cervantes^  a  little  la(ter^  of  more  jread  impor- 
tance, regarded  as  the>  ifenndations  for  a.nationial  theotre. 

Indeed,  if  we  look  over  laU  thai  oan  be  claimed  for  the 
Spanish  drsuna  from  the  tim^  of  the  eclogues  of  Juan  de 
state  of  the  Ira  £n2ina,  in  1492)  to  Ihe  appearance  of  Lof>e  de 
whel^\<ope  Rueddi  aboat.1644,  and  then^  again,  from  his 
appeared,  time  to  that  of  Lopc  de  Vega,  we-  shall  find,  not 
only  that  the  number  of  dramas  wais  smalh^  bat  that  they 
had  been  written  in  forms  so  different  and  so  often  op^ 
posed  to  each  other  as  to  have  little  consistency,  or  au- 
thority, and  to  offer  no  sufficient  indication  of  the  channel 
in  which  thaty  portion  of  the  literatune  of  the  country  was 
at  liist  destined  to  flow.  Wemlay  even  say,  that,  except 
Lope  de  Bueda,  no  author  for  the  theatre  had  yet  enjoyed 
a  permanent  popularity ;  and  he  having  now  been  dead 
more  than  twenty  years.  Lope  de^  Vega  must  be  admitted 
to  have  had  a  ftsir  and  fiiee  field  open  belbre  him. 

Unfortuns^ly,  we  thava  fcfw  of  his  earlier  cdlTorts.    He 

a  DmnMlD  enterttdnmeBta  at  aome  kind  tbejr  «eeia  to  faava  belonged,  like  fhoiis  we 

aira^poken  of  at  Vafameia  la,  the  foarteeDtih  hatiw  noticed  (afiUy  Vol.  L  p.  JBl)  by  tbo 

century.    In  1394,  we  are  told,  there  was  Odtutabto  Alvaro  de  Luna,  to  ooorUy  fee* 

npreaented  tX  the  palace  a  taqigedy,  ea-  tlvitles.    Ariban,    Biblioteca   de   Aatorea 

titled  **  V  horn  enanmrat  e  la  fenabca  aati8«  Bipaftotefl,  Madrid,  1946,  8vo,  Vom.  H  p. 

fBta,*'  by  Mouen  Dongdngn  Maspona,   a  It^  note  \  and  «o  «xeeltentr  artlete^  oh  the 

coonseHor  of  John  I.    Thi»  was  nadoutat*  eufly  Spa^h  tiieatre,  by  P.  Wolf,  in  Wl^ 

bdly  a  %noabadoar  perfonnanoe.    Perhaps  ter  fUr  lit&artBChe  Unterhaatung,  184S,  p. 

thecJEntfram««os  mentioned  as  hawing  oo*  12S7,  note. 

cnrred  in  the  i«me  dty  in  1412, 1413,  Jiad  *  Jo^eliano8,  VhMfta&OM  PubUoes,  1d«* 

1415,  were  of  the  same  sort    At  any  rate,  drid,  1812,  8to,  p.  67. 
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ceems,  however^  to  hare  begun  upon  the  old  foiindatibns 
of  the  eclogues  and  momUties^  whose  TeligiouB  air  and 
tone  comiBend«&d  them  to  that  ecelesiastical  toleration 
wi^out  which  little  could  thrive  in  Spain/  An  lariyBc- 
eclogne^  which  is  announced  as  having  been  !rep-  ***"^ 
resented,  and  which  seems  really  to  be  ati^anged  fbr  exhi- 
bition^ IB  fomnd  in  the  third  book  of  the  '' Arcadia/'  the 
esudiest  of  Lope's  published  workS;  and  one  that  was  writ- 
ten before  his  exile. ^  Sevev&l  similar  attempts  occur  else^ 
where, '--^  so  rude  and  pious,  that  it  seems  itoost  as  if 
they  might  have  belonged  to  the  age  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina 
and  Gil  Vicente;  .and  others  of  the  same  character  are 
scattered  through  other  parts  of  hk  multrtudinous 
wt)rk8.'' 

Of  his  more  regular  plays,  the  twx)  oldest,  that  were 
subsequently  included  in  his  printed  collection,  are  not 
witiiout  similar  indications  of  their  origin.  Both  verdadero 
are  pastorals.  The  first  is  called  "The  True  Lov*  ^maute. 
er,''  and  was  written  when  Lope  was  fourteen  years  old, 
though  it  may  have  been  altered  and  im^Hroved  before  he 
published  it,  when  he  was  fifty-eight.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
shepherd  who  refuses  to  maxxj  a  shepherdess,  though  she 
had  put  him  in  peril  of  his  life  by  accusing  him  of  having 
murdered  her  husband,  who,  as  she  was  quite  aware,  had 
died  a  natural  death,  but  whose  supposed  murderer  could 
be  rescued  from  his  doom  only  at  her  requisition,  as  next 
of  kin  to  the  pretended  culprit ;  —  a  pix)oe8B43y  which  she 
hoped  to  obtain  all  power  over  Iris  spirit^  and  compel  him 
to  marry  her,  as  Ximena  married  the. Old;  by  royal  author- 
ity. Lope  admits  it  to  be  a  rude  performance ;  btrt  it  is 
marked  by  the  sweetness  of  versification  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  him  at  every  period  of  his  career.® 

.6  Xb  one  of  his  earlier  eflbrts  he  wytty  ^  Such  dmnas  are  iband  in  the  **  Pas- 

(Pbrais  7om*  ^'  P-  3^>)  "  T^^^  ^^^  l^^lp-  tores   de  Belen,"    Book   III.,  and   else^- 

them  littte."     Bat   of  this  we  shall  see  where. 

i9<Hre  here^!lber.  »  "BL  Verdadero   \4maBte*'  is  in  the 

0  It  is  probable,  from  internal  evidence,  Fourteenth  Part  of  the  Comedias,  printed 

that  this  eclo^e,.  and  some  others  in  the  at  Madrid,  1620,  and  is  dedicated  to  his 

same  romance,  were  apted  before  the  Buke  gon  Lope,  who  died  the  next  year,  only 

AntotdQ de.Alva.    At  any  rate,  we  know  fifteen  years  old*,  —  the  fiither  saying  in 

similar  representations  were  common   in  the  Dedication,  "This   play « was  written' 

the  age  of  Ceryantes  and  Lope,  as  well  as  wh«n  I  was  of  about  your  age." 

before  and  after  it.                         '  •                       . 


The  other  of  his  SBtty  perfbrmmeee  above  alltided  t^ 
Pastoral  de  ^  ^^®  "  Pastoral  dc  Jacinto,"  which  MontalVsui 
<^(u°^'  tells  us  was  the  first  play  Lope  Wrote  in  throe 
acto^  and  thai  it  was  cotaiposed  while  he  was  attached  t6 
the  person  of  Ihe  BMiop  of  Avila*  This  must  have  beb]% 
about  the  year  1680  'y  but  as  the  Jaohito  was  not  printed  till 
tkaxtjriAaee  years-  afterwards^  it  may  ^rhaps  have  undep- 
gone  large  cha&j^s  before  it  was  offered  to  the  public^ 
whose  xequisitionB  had  advancctfd  in  the  ffi^erval  no  lesd 
than  the  conditio^  of  the  theatre.  He  says  in  the  DckiV 
cation,  tbat  it  was  '*  written  in  the  yearo  of  his  yMth/^ 
and  it  is  founded  on  the  somewhat  arf^fioial  story  of  A 
shepherd  fairly  made  jealous  df  bimeedf  by  the  tnahagie^ 
ment  of  another  shepherd,  who  Hopes  thus  to  obtain  thd 
shepherdess ' ^ey  both  love,  and  who  passes  M^self^  ofiT^ 
for  BCHue  time^  as  another  Jadnto,  and  as  the  only  on«» 
to  whom  tiie  lady  is  really  attached.  It  has  the  sottK^ 
flowing  versifiootion  with  '*  The  True  Lov^er/'  but  it  is  not 
saperior  in  ment  to  that  dram^a,  which  can  hardly  havo 
pveceded  it  by  mcxre  than  two  or  three  yearft.* 

Moralities,  too,  written  with  no  little  spirit,  and  with 
strong  internal  evidence  of  having  been  publicly  per- 
formed, occur  here  and  there,  >—  sometimes  where  we 
should  least  -look  for  them.  Four  such  are  produced  in 
his  "  Pilgrim  in  his  own  Country '' ;  the  romance,  it  may 
be  remembered,  which  is  not  without  allusions  to  its 
^„  _.  ,  author's  exile,  and  which  seems  to  contain  some 
plays,  or  of  his  possonal  experiences  at  Valencia.  One  of 
"^^  ^  these  allegoiieai  plays  iff  deolair^  to  have  been 
performed  in  ftont  of  the  venerable  cathedral  at  Saragossa^ 
imd  is  among  the  i^Ore  curious  specimens  of  such  enteik. 
taimnents,  BiixfiB  it  is  accompanied  with  explanations  of 
the  way  in  which  the  churches  were  used  for  theatrical 
purposes,  and  ends  with  an  account  of  the  exposition  of 

•  M(mt»lTUi8a9«i  <<  Lope  gwiatty  pleased  ramosat  De  IXm  Loia  de  Gtegem  y  lApd 

Hanriqae,  the  Bishop  of  Arila,  by  certain  de  Y.ega  Carpio,"  etc.  •,  and  afteiwaids  In 

eclogues  which  he   wrote  for  falm,    and  the  eighteenth  Yoimoe  of  fth9  OenediaB  of 

by  the  drama  of  *The  Pastoral  of  Ja-  Lope,  Madrid,  1883.    It  viaa  atoo  priatei 

cinto,'  Che  earliest  he  wrote  in  three  acts."  separately,  under  Qifi  do«ble  title  of*  ^Ia 

(Obras,  ^Tom.  XX.  p.  30.)    It  was  first  Selva  de  Albania,  y  el  Qeloao  de  si  mis- 

|urin|ed  at  Madrid,  in  1613, 4to,  by  Sanches,  mo." 
in  -a  volume  entitled  **Quatro  Ccnediaa 


the  Host,  as  an  appropriate  condasicHi '  for  a  drama  so 
devout. ^^ 

Another,  ealled  "The  8otil?B  Voyi^/'  is  set  forth  as 
if  represented  in  a  publio  fiqoare  of  Batcelona^^  It  opens 
with  a  ballad,  which  is  aiang  by  thuee  persons,  ^^^  ^^ 
and  la  followed,  fiist,  bj  a  prologue  fall  t)f  cmn-  ^^J°m^ 
brous  learning,  and  then  by  Miotixer  ballad  both  sung  and 
danced,  as  we  are  told,  "witii  much  skill  and  grace;'' 
After  all  this  note  of  i^reparatite  comes  the  '^  Moral  Ac^ 
tion^'  itself.  The  Soul  Otters  dnessed  in  white,— the 
way  in  which  a  disembodied  Wjpitit  was  indicated  to  the 
audience.  A  clown,  who,  as  the  droll  of  the  piece,  rep* 
resents  the  Human  Will,  and  a  gallant  youth,  who  repre- 
sents Memory,  enter  at  the  same  time ;  one  of  them  urg- 
ing the  Soul  to  set  out  on  the  voyage  of  salvation,  and 
the  other  endeavoring  to  jest  her  out  of  such  a  pious  puiw 
pose.  At  this  critical  moment,  Satan  appears  as  a  drip- 
'  captain,  in  a  black  suit,  Mnged  with  flames,  and  accomh 
panied  by  Selfishness,  Appetite,  and  other  vices,  as  his. 
sailors,  and  ojQTers  to  speed  the  Soul  om  her  voyage,»all 
singing  merrily  together : 

Holloa !  thd  good'ship  of  Bright 
Spreads  her  sails  for  the  sea  to-day ; 
Who  embarks  ?  who  emhaiioi,  then,  I  say  1 
To-day,  the  good  ship  of  Q|^iit, 
With  a  wind  at  her  dioice  for  her  cooibo, 
To  a  land  where  no  troubles  are  sent, 
*  Where  none  knows  iihe  stings  of  remorse, 

With  a  wind  fiur  and  ftoe  takes  her  flight ;  ^ 
Wbe«mbarks1  who  embarks,  then,  I  sipj  ?  ^ 

A  new  world  is  announced  as  threir  destination,  and  the 
Will  asks  whether  it  is  the  one  lately  discovered  by  Och 
lumbus ;  to  which  and  to  other  similar  qn'estions  Satan 
replies  evasively,  but  declares  that  he  is  a  greater  pilot  of 
the  seas  than  Magellan  or  Drake,  and  will  insure  to  all 

n  ItlllTs  wmAt  fifty  pages  in  ihb  HkM  Oy  UNabe  Aslemitaato, 

bookoftheramotfta  Ckm  ¥i  wto  e»  pop*  <•  fw^ 

mani  RepveteBtation  of  the  Sonrs  Voy-  viendo  que  ty  prqapero  vieato, 

age ;  * — tn  other  wordhi,  J  MoraUty.  fi«  qiiiefe  hster  i  la  M«r. 

WOyliWatHidddeleyte  Ay  4«Ieii  ••  qiA»r»*«b««r  7 

Be  quiere  hazer  k  la  Mar  \  -  m  PtfMgvIno  en  fln  Fttlria,  B^frllls,  1S04, 4t(^ 

Ay  quituMquiMaembwouf  K^SBrfeu 
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*who  sftil. with  him  a  happy  and  prosperous  voyage.  Mem^ 
ory  opposes  the  project,  but,  after  some  resistance,  i»  put 
to  sleep  ;  and  Understanding,  who  follows  as  a  greybeard 
full  of  wise  counsel,  comes  too  late.  »  The  adventuMrs  aare 
already  gone.  But  sdll  he  shouts  after  them,  and  contiii- 
ues  his  warnings,  till  the  ship  of  Penitence  arriveo,  witk 
the  Saviour  for  its  pilot,  a  cross  for  its  mant,  and  suudiy 
Saints  for  its  sailors.  They  summon  the  Soul  anew. 
The  Soul  is  surprised  and  shocked  at  her  situation  ;  aod 
the  piece  ends  with  her  embarkation  on  board  the  saored 
vessel,  amidst  a  /et*  de  joie,  and  the  shouts  <  of  Idae  d^ 
-lighted  spectators,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  been  much 
edified  by  the  show. 

Another  of  these  strange  dramas  is  founded  on  the  story 
The  Pro4i.  •  ^^  *^°  Prodigal  Son,  and  is  said  to  have  been  repr 
gal  Son.  resented  at  Perpignan,  then  a  Spanish  fortress, 
by  a  party  of  soldiers  ;  one  of  the  actors  being  mentioned 
•by  name  in  its  long  and  absurdly  learned  Prologue.^ 
'Among  the  interlocutors  areJSnvy,  Youth,  Bepentance; 
and  Grood  Advice ;  and  among  other  extraordinary  paat- 
sages,  it  contains  a  flowing  paraphrase  of  Horace's 
"  Beatus  iUe,''  pronounced  by  the  respectable  propriet(»r 
of  the  swine  intrusted  to  the  unhappy  Prodigal. 

The  fourth  Moralitjp^  found  in  the  romance  of  the  Pil- 
grim is  entitled  "  Thl^arriage.  of  the  Soul  and  Divine 
Marriage  of  l^^ve  "  ;  and  is  set  forth  as  having  been  acted  in 
the  Soul,  a  public  square  at  Valencia,  on  occasion  of  ^he 
marriage  of  Philip  the  Third  with  Margaret  of  Austria, 
which  took  place  in  that  city,  —  an  occasion,  we  are  told, 
when  Lope  himself  appeared  in  |he  character  of  a  buf- 
foon," and  one  to  which  this  drama,  though  it  seems  to 

tt  Book  Fooith.    The  oompUment  to  tiie  put  of  the  bnflbon.*'    In  what  pftrtieiilar 

aetor  ahoirs,  of  ooucse,  that  Uie  piece  was  piece  Lope  played  the  part  of  the  baffoon^ 

acted.  Indeed,  this  la  the  proper  infcreiioe  Minana  does  not  tell  us.    I  suspect,  how- 

from  the  whole  Prologue.    Obras,  Tom.  Y.  «ver,  that  it  was  in  the  Moral  Play  of  the 

p  84T.  PMdigal  Boo,  found  In  the  Fourth  Book  of 

u  Minana,  in  his  continuation  of  Mari»>  Lope's  "  Peregrine  en  su  Patria,"  which, 

Ba,  (Lib.  X.  0. 16,  Madrid,  180A,  folio,  p.  tiiough  there  spoken  of  as  acted  at  Per- 

089,)  sayS)  when  speaking  of  the  marriage  pignan,  seems  also,  fjrom  a  passi^^  at  f.  211, 

of  Philip  III   at  Valencia,  "  In  the  midst  ed.  16(14,  to  have  been  represented  at  the 

of  such  rejoicings,  tasteful  and  frequent.  Marriage  of  Philip  III.  and  Margaret  of 

festivities  uid  masquerades  were  not  wimt-  Austria,  at  Valencia,  in  1599^  and  in  which 

iag)  fai  which  Lope  de  Vega  plajced  the  the  *^  Qracioeo "  appears  ooder  the  name 
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hare  been  wrftten  earlier,  was  carefdily  adjusted:**  The 
Worid,  Sin,  tiie  Oity  of  Jerusalem,  and  Faith,  who  is 
dressed  in  Hie  costume  of  a  captain^-g^eral  of  Spain,  all 
plaj  parts  in  it.  Envy  enters,  in  the  first  scene,  as  from 
thei  infernal  re^ons,  thromgh  a  motitiat  casting*  forth  flames ; 
and'  the^ast  scene  represents  Lore,  stretched  on  the  cross, 
^nd  wedded  to  a  fidr  dsmisel  who  figures  as  the  Soul  of 
Man;  Some  parts  of  ^s  drama  are  very  offensive  ;  es- 
pecially the  passage  in  which  Margaret  of  Austria,  with 
eelestisd  attdbntes,  is  repifesented  as  arriTingin  the  galley 
df  Faith,  and  the  passage  in  which  Philip's»  entrance  into 
Valencia  is  described  literally  as  it  occnrred,  but  substi- 
tuting the  Saviour  for  the  king,  and  the  prophets,  the 
martyrs,  and  the  hierarchy  of  faeave»  for  the  Spanish 
nobles  and  clergy  who  really  appeared  on  thcf^  occasion.** 
Such  were,  probably,  the  unsteady  attempts  with  which 
Lope  began  his  career  on  the  public  stage  during  his  exile 
at  Valencia  and  for  some  years  afterwards.  They  are  cer- 
tainly wild  enough  in  their  stmcturo,  and  sometimes  gross 
m  sentiment,  though  hardly  worse  in  father  respect  than 
the  similar  allegorical  mysteries  and  farces'  which,  till  just 
about  the  same^period,  were  performed  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  much  superior  in  their  general  tone  and  style. 
How  long  he  continued  to  write  them,  or  how  many  he 
wrote,  we  do  not  know.  None  of  them  appear  in  the  col- 
lection of  his  dramas,  which  does  not  begin  till  1604," 

of  **  Belardo,**  well  known  at  Che  time  as  2.  Be  la  Fundacion  de  la  Alhambra  de 

the  poetical    name  of  Lope.     See  €aite^  Granada. 

(%ap.  xni.  note  18.  3.  De  loft  Amf goB  enctjadoe. 

i&  In  Book  Second.  4.  De  la  Libertad  de  Cas^Illa. 

'  ^  Lope  boBsts  that  he  has  made  t^is  sort  6.  Be  las  Hasaiiw  del  Cid. 

nf  «oiiunatation  and  aecommodatloB,  as  if  6.  Del  F«riegaid<v    ■ 

it  were  a  merit    "  This  was  literally  the  Con  licencia  de  la  Sta.  Inquisicion  y  Ordi- 

way,"  he  says,  "  in  which  his  Majesty,  nario.    En  Madrid,  impreao  por  Pedro  do 

n^  TMlIp,  entered  Yalenda.**     Obras,  MadrigaL    Aiio  1603.^    Small  4to,  ff.  272. 

Vbm.  T.  p.  18Y.  All  six  of  the  above  plays  are  marked  in 

17  A  very  carioas  and  excesslrely  rare  Huerta's  Gataiogo  fts  Lope's,  but  neither  of 

volume,  however,  appeared  at  Madrid  the  them,  I  think,  is  in  the  list  of  the  '*  Pere- 

year  befoi«,  of  which  I  found  a  copy  in  the  grino,"  1604,  where    in  feet,  I  suppose, 

Btblioteca  Ambroglana  in  Milan,  and  which  Lope  means  -^  (by  a  retoence  to  this  pub- 

cbntains  plays  of  Lope.  It  is  entitled,  *♦  Seifl  lication,  ooe  edition  of  which  appeared  in 

Oomedlas  de  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio  y  de  IflOS  at  Lisbon,  and  I  beUevo  another  at 

etros  autoreg  cujos  nombres  dellas  (sic)  son  Seville)  —  to    dlaeredit  them.      And,  no 

estoe :  doubt)  the  flnit «»- "  La  Destroicton  de  Con- 

1.  ie  h    Destruidon  de   Constantino-  BtaHthiopIa»»-^  Is  not  hto,  but  G4)riel  Lasso 

pla.  de  la  Y^ns^^i'  Oa  tbo  other  hand,  however, 

9* 
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though  an  allegorical  spirit  is  occasioiially  Tisible  in  8osab6 
of  his  plays^,  which  are,  in  other  respects,  quite  in  the 
temper  of  the  semilar  theatre.  But  that  he  wrote  s«<^ 
religious  dramas  Wxrly,  and  that  he  wrote  great  numben^ 
of  them,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  is  nnquestionable.. 
In  Madrid,  if  he  found  little  to  hinder^  he  also  found 
little  to  help  him,  except  two  rude  theatrei|>  or 
Lope  on^  the  j^^jj^j,  court-yards,.  licensed  for  the  representar 
Madrid.  ^j^j^  ^f  plajs,  and  a  dramatic  taste  formed  or 
forming  in  the  character  of  the  people*"  But  this  was 
enough  for  a  spirit  like  his;  His  success  was  immediate 
and  complete  ;  his  popularity  overwhelming.  Cervaintes, 
as  we  have  seen,  declared  him  to  be  a  ''  prodigy  of  na^ 
ture ;  '^  and,  though  himself  seeking  both  the  fame  cucid 
the  profit  of  a  writer  for  the  public  stage,  geaeroualy  re<?- 
ognized  his  great  ri^^  as  its  sole  monaisch.'^^ 
.  Many  years,  however,  elapsed  before  he  published  ev,en 
a  single  volume  of  the  plays  with  which  he  was  thus  de» 
lighting  the  audiences  of  Madrid,  and  settling  the  final 
forms  of  the  national  drama.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in  part 
owing  to  the  habit,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
Spain  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  the§tre,  of  regard-* 

No.  8y  ^*  Amistad  pftgada,*'  is  in  Vol.  J.  of  —en  be  found  in  ^  Ni  Jlej  ni  Boque," 

Lope*8  CdmediM,  1604,  and  Ko.  %  "  CarioB  (a  Novela  by  Don  Patricio  de  la  Escosura, 

e)  Bera^uldo,"  is  in  the  same  Ttdyome ;  while  1885,  Tom.  I.  cap.  4,)  and  ia  worth  teadiog, 

No.  4,  ''Ia  Libertad  de  CastiUa,"  appean  io  see  how  rudely  things  were  then  manr 

in  YoL  XIX.,  1626,  as  "  £1  Oonde  Feman  aged,  or  supposed  to  be  managed. 

€hlnuJez."     These  .  thsee,   therefore,   aro  ^^  Bee  ante^  p.  125,  and  Comedias,  Ma*- 

Lq^'s.    I  did  not  hare  time  to  read  them,  drid,  1615,  4to,  Prclogo.    The  phrase  moti- 

but  I  rao  th^oi  over  hastily*    The  first,  ttruo  de  naturalezaf  in  this  passage,  has 

wbJqb  is  Qabrael  Lasso  de  la  Vega's,  and  been  sooaetimes  sapxKised  to  imply  a  oen- 

which  Is  short,  «eem«d  to  be  in  the  rude  sore  of  Lope  on  the  part  of  Cervantes. 

style  of  the  stage  when  Lope  took  it  in  But  this  is  a  mistake.    It  is  a  phrase  fr^ 

hand,  and  has  allegwical  personages,  Death,  queotly  used  }    and    though    sometimes 

Sisoord,  &e.    The  sixth  and  the  third,  on  understood  in  nuUartl  partem^  as  it  is  la 

the  contrairy,  are  much  in  his  final  man-  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  46,  —  "  Yete  de  ml 

ner,  at  least  mu<d»  more  so  than  the  others,  presencia,  monstruo  de  naturaleza,"  —  it  ia 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  third  is  inserted  generally  understood  to  be  complimentary ; 

in  th«  resume  by  mistake  as  the  fifth,  and  as,  for  instance,  in  the  "  Hermosa  Ester  '* 

so  viee  verad ;  and  that  the  fourth  is  said  of  Lope,  (Comedias,  Tom.  XY.,  Idadri^, 

to  be  written  in  "  lengua  antigua."    The  1621,)  near  the  end  of  the  first  act,  whei« 

fifth  is  on  the  death  of  the  Gid  and  the  Ahasoerus,  in  admiration  of  the  fair  JSathef, 

taking  of  Valencia,  and  has  above  fifty  says : 

"figuras."  TantftbeUeza 

18  The  description  of  an  imaginary  per-  Monstraosera  de  bmaturaleza. 

formance  of  a  popular  drama  in  a  small  Cervantes,  I  have  no  doubt,  used  it  in  w<Ma- 

town  of  Castile  just  at  this  period  — 1505  ^r  at  Lope's  prodigious  fiertility. 
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isg  itd  literatnre  as  ill-Biiited  for  publication  ;  and  in  part 
t^  the  cdrourngtance;  that,  when  plays  were  produced  on 
lihe  stage,  the  author  usually  lost  his  ri^t  in  them,  if  not 
€FiitBrely>  yet  so  ftir  that  he  could  not  publish  them  without 
the  assent  of  the  actors.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
oaase,  it  is  obtain  that  a  multitude  of  Lope's  plays  had 
beea  acted  before  he  published  any  of  th^n ;  and^at,  to 
tints  day,  not  a  fourth  part  of  those  he  wrote  has  be^n  pre- 
served by  the. press. ^ 

Their  very  number,  however,  may  have  been  one  obsta- 
cle to  their  publication ;  for  the  most  .moderate 
and  certain  accounts  on  this  point  have  almost  a  ber  of  iiis 
i^bulous  air  about  them,  so  extravagant  do  they  ^^^^ 
seem.  In  1603>  he  gives  us  the  titles  of  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  pieces  that  he  had  already  written  ;  ^  in  1609, 
he  says  their  number  had  risen  to  four  hundred  and  eighty- 

90  Lope  must  have  been  a  writer  for  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  can  be 

imhUc  stage  aH  eady  as  1686  or  1687,  and  found  in  the  vohunes  of  hia  coUeoled  plays  ; 

a  popular  writer  at  Madrid  soon  after  1690  *,  and  Lord  Holland,  counting  autos  and  all, 

but  we  have  no  plays  by  him  dated  ear-  which  would  swell  the  general  claim  of 

iier  than  1698-94,  (i&ehaok*i  Nachtr&ge,  Moatalvan  to  at  least  twenty-two  bundred, 

1864,  p<  46,)  and  no  knowledge  that  any  of  makes  out  but  five  hundred  and  sixteen 

his  plays  were  printed,  with  his  own  con-  printed  dramas  6f  Lope.    lAtd  of  Lope  de 

Bent,  befeve  the  yolume.whioh  appeared  as  Vega,  Londoo,  1817,  8vo,  V<At  IL  pp. 

the  Noyena  Parte,  Madrid,  1617.    Yet,  in  168-180. 

the  PrefiBMse  to  the  "  Peregrino  en  su  Pa-  n  This  curious  list,  with  the  Prefkoe  in 
tria,*'  Uoensed  in  1803-;  he  girea  us  a  list  of  which  it  stands,  la  worth  reading  oyer  care- 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  plays  which  Ailly,  as  affording  indicatioDS  of  the  history 
fae  adcnowledges  and  elahns ;  and  in  the  and  progress  of  Lope's  genius.  It  is  to 
same  Preface  (1  poaaew  the  book)  he  statea  L^ie'a  dramatic  life  what  the  list  in  Merea 
their  number  i^  two  hundred  and  thirty*  is  to  Shakespeare.  It  is  found  best  in 
In  the  edition  of  1783  (which  I  also  have)  the  first  edition,  1604.  In  the  Spanish 
It  is  raised  to  three  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  iaranslation  of  this  History  (Tom.  IL,  1861, 
hut  hi  the  Obras  SueHas,  (Tom.  V.,  1776,)  pp.  661,  662),  in  8chack*s  Nachtiflge 
it  Is  brought  back  to  three  hundred  and  (1864,  pp.  46-  60),  and  in  the  Documentoa 
fliirty-nine,  perhaps  copying  the  edition  of  Ineditos  (T(»a.  I.),  may  be  ftrand  the  titles 
1606.  Of  aH  these,  none,  I  conceive,  has  of  a  number  of  Lope's  Gomedias  that 
much  authority  except  the  first,  and  it  may  are  still  extant  in  hla  autograph  tf  8S. 
be  difficult  to  find  sufficient  ground  finr  Two  of  them,  at  least,  have  never  been 
attributing  to  Lope  some  of  the  plays  whose  pubUshed,  **  Brasil  Bestitoldo,"  founded  on 
tiUes  are  added  in  the  later  editions,  though  the  capture  ef  San  Salvador  by  the  Span- 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  them  may  be  iards  in  1626,  and  **  La  Eeina  Dona  Ma- 
fomiliar  to  us  under  other  names.  Again,  ria,"  founded  on  the  strange  ciroomstancea 
in  1618,  when  he  says  he  had  written  eight  attending  the  birth  of  Don  Jaime  el^on- 
hundred,  (Oomedias,  Tom.  XL,  Barcelona,  quistador  as  naYvely  related  in  Muntaner'a 
1618,  PrUogo,)  only  one  hundred  and  thir-  Chronicle.  But  of  the  last,  which  is  in 
ty-four  ftill-length  plays,  and  a  few  entre-  the  possession  of  Prinoe  Mettemich,  asatis- 
meeeSi  had  been  prii^d.  Finally,  of  the  figustory  account  by  Wolf  may  be  found  in 
eighteen  hundred  attributed  to  him  in  1636,  the  "  Sitaungs-berichte  "  of  the  Lnperlal 
after  his  death,  by  Montalvan  and  others,  Academy  at  Vienna  for  April,  18^. 
(Obras  SueUas,  Tom.  XX.  p.  49,)  only  about 
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three ;  *  in  1618,  be  says  il  was  eight  hundred ;  •  in  161^, 
agafn,  in  ronli3  nnmbers,  hfe  states  it  at  nine  bunitred  ;  •* 
and  in  1624,  at  one  thousand  afid  seirenfty.*^  After  hiB 
death,  in  1635,  Pere2  de  Montalyan;  hi«  iit4im«te  Mmd 
and  ^eulogist,  whb  three  years  before  fi^d  ddolaved  the 
number  to  be  fifteen  hundred,  witiioat  reckoning  Uie 
ehortat^ieces,**  puts  it  at  eighteen  hundred  plays  and 
four  hundred  autos;*  numbers  whi^b  lire  cJiotifldently  re- 
peated by  Antonio  in  his  noti<Je  6f  Lope,*  and  by  Franchi, 
an  Italian,  who  had  been  much  ^vith  Lope  at  Madrid,  and 
who  wrote  one  of  the  multitudinous  eulogies  on  him-  after 
his  death.*  The  prodigious  &ciiity  impl^d  by  thid  is  far- 
ther confirmed  by  the  fact  stated  by  himself  in  one  of  his 
plays,  that  it  was  wrftten  and  acted  ife  five  days',*  andl^ 
the  anecdotes  of  MOntalran,  that  he  wrote  five  fulMength 
dramas  at  Toledo  in  frfteen  days,  and  one  ad  of  another 
in  a  few  hours  of  the  early  momingi  witiiout  seeming  to 
make  any  eflTort  in  either  case.** 

Of  this  enormous  mfiss,  a  little  more  than  five  hundred 
dramas  appear  to  have  been  published  at  Afferent  times, 

i*  £b  his  ''New  Ait  dt  WrttTag  Pla^**  ittd  beai  atftea,  «rilliMit  fMkonttg  Aifo*, 

he  sajB,  **I  bare  now  written,  including  wu  fifteen  hundred.    Lope  also  hims^ 

one  that  I  hare  finished  this  week,  four  puts  it  at  fifteen  hundred  in  the  **  Egloga 

hundred  and   eighty-th^e    plays.*'    He  A  Glaudio,''  which,  though  not  puhllshed 

printed  this  ft>r  the  first  time  in  1(100 ;  and  till  after  hia  death,  must  bare  been  written 

though  it  was  probably  written  four  of  five  as  early  as  1632,  since  it  speaks  of  the 

l^ears  earlier,  yet  these  Ifnee  near  the  end  **  Dorotiea,**  first  published  In  that  year,  as 

may  hare  been  added  at  the  mmnent  the  stai  waiting  for  the  light 

whole   Doem  went  to   the   press.    Obras  ar  Fama  Pdstuma,  Obraa  Sueltas,  Tom. 

SueltasfTom.  IV.  p.  417.  XX.  p.  49. 

»  In  the  Pr61ogo  to  Gomedlaa,  Itom.  XI.,  «  Art.  Lupus  VeUM  d6  Vega. 

Barcelona,  1618  •,  —  a  witty  address  of  the  »  Obraa  Sueltas,  Tom.  XXI.  pp.  3, 19. 

Cheatre  to  the  readers.  »  «  AU  studied  out  and  written  in  five 

•»  Obmedlas,  Tom.  XIV.,  Madrid,  1620,  days.**    Oomedlaa,  Itom.   XXL,   Madrid, 

Dedication  of  «E1  Verdadero  Amante**  to  16S8,  f.  73.  b. 

Ws  son.  n  obras  Sueltas,  Tbm.  XX.  pp.  61,  62. 

«  Gomedlas,  Tom.  XX.,  Madrid,  1620,  How  eagerly  his  plays  were  soni^t  by  the 

Prefiioe,  —  where  he  says,  «•  Candid  minds  actors  and  received  by  the  andienoes  of 

^MU  hope,  that,  as  I  have  Hved  long  enough  Madrid  may  be  understood  ftt)m  the  fbot 

to  write  a  thousand  and  seventy  dramas,  I  Lope  mentions  in  the  poem  to  hie  friend 

toay*  live  long  enough  to  print  them.**  Olaudlo,  that  above  a  hmidred  were  acted 

The  oertifieatea  of  fhte  volume  are  dated  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  when 

1624-26.  fhelr  oomposttton  was  eoBi>teted.    Obras 

«  In  the  Ittiliee  de  loe  "  Ingentos  de  Ma-  Sueltas,  Tom.  IX.  p.  388.    Paeheoo,  in  the 

drid,"  appended  to  the  "Para  Todos»»  of  notice  of  Lope  prefixed  to  his  "Jemsa- 

Montalvan,  printed  In  1632,  he  says,  Lope  len,»»  1609,  says  that  some  of  his  most 

had   Chen  published   twenty  rolumes  of  admhed  plays  were  written  tn  two  days, 

plays,  and  that  the  number  of  thoee  that  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom^.  ZXV.  p.  »*Tr«. 
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-^most  of  them  in  the  twemty-five,  or  more  properly 
tweu*;f-eight,  voliime&  which  were  pjnted  in  various 
places  between  1604  and  164'7>  bmt  of  which  it  is  now 
iaearly  mpesflible  to^  fotak  a  complete  coUection.^^  In 
these  voluntes,  so  fer  as  any  r^lea  of  the  dramatic  .^ 
art  are  conQemed,  it  is  apparent  that  Lope  took  in  wriuug 
the  ttieatee  in  the  state  ia  which  he  found  it ;  and  ^^^"^ 
instead  pf  attempting  to  adapt  it  to  any  previous  theory , 
or  to  any  existing  models,  whether  ancient  or  recent, 
made  it  his  great  object  to  satisfy  the  popular  audiences 
of  his  age  ;  ••  —  an  olgeot  which  he  avows  so  distinctly  in 
his  "Art  of  .Writing  Plays/'  and  in  the  Preface  to  the 
twentieth  volume  of  his  Dramas,  that  there  is  no  doubt  it 
was. the  prevailing  purpose  with  which  he  labored  for  the 
theatre;  For  such  a  purpose,  he  oertainiy  appeared  at  a 
fortunate  moment ;  and,  possessing  a  geaiius  no  less  for* 
tunate,  was  enabled  to  become  the  founder  of  the  national 
Spanish  theatre,  which,  since  his  time,  has  rested  sub* 
staaitiaHy  on  &e  basis  where  he  placed  and  lefb  it. 

But  this  f  ery  system  —  if  that  may  bo  called  a  system 
which  was  r^er  an  instinct — almost  necessarily  sup- 
poses that  he  indulged  his  audiences  in  a  great  variety 
of  dramatic  forms ;  and  accprdingly  we  find,  among  his 
plays,  a  diversity,  alike  in  spirit,  tone,  and  structure, 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  humor  the  uncertain 
cravings  of  the  popular  taste,  and  which  we  know  was 
successful.  Whether  he  himself  ever  took  the  trouble  to 
consider  what  were  fee  different  classes  into  which  his 

dramas  might  be  divided,  does  not  appear.     Certainly  no 

• 

*>  ify  &r  the  finest  copy  of  Lope  de  of  Calderen  by  the  same  haiul.    I  do  not 

Vega's  Comedias  that  I  have  ever  seen  is  kno\r  why  the  "  Dorotea  "  is  inserted, 

in  the  posseseion  of  Lord  Taunton  (for-  <3  As  early  as  1603,  Lope  maintains  this 

meriy  tibe  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere)  at  dootrine  in  the  Prefooe  to  his  ^^  Peregrino } '' 

stoke  Park,  near  London.    Including  the  —  it  occurs  frequently  afterwards  in  differ- 

Vega  del  Paniaso,  1647^  and  the  yarions  ent  parts  of  his  works,  as,  for  instance,  in 

edltioDS  oi  thQ  dlfiiBrent  volumes,  where  the  Pr6logo  to  his  "  Oastigo  sin  Vengan- 

snoh  exist,  it  makes  fi>rty»four  yolumes  ssa ; "  and  he  left  it  as  a  legacy  in  the 

in  all.  "Egloga  6   Glaudio,"   printed   after  his 

The  selectiOD  made  by  Harto^ibaBeh  for  death.    The  ">  Muera  Arte  de  Haoer  Come- 

the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espan^des,  and  dias,"  however,  is  abundantly  explidt  on 

found  in  Vols.  XXIV.,  XXXIV.,  and  XLI.  the  subject  in  1609,  and  no  doubt  expressed 

of   tltat   ooUectlDn,  to  which  one   more  the  detiberate  purpose  of  its  author,  from 

is  promised,  is  well  made,  but  it  is  not  which  he  seems  never  to  have  swerved 

edited  with  the  care  shown  in  the  edition  duriug  his  whule  dramatic  career. 
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attempt  at  any  technical  arraagemeot  of  thexa  is  mado  ia. 
the  collection  as  origiQally  priutQ4i  except  that^  ia  the 
first  and  third  volumfm,  a.few  mtreme^e»f  or  farces,  ^^jfi* 
erally  in  prose,  are  thrown  in  at  the  e^d  of  eaeb^  aa  a  sort 
of  appendix.  All  the  rest  o^  the  plays  cootained  in  theia 
are  in  yerse,  asid  are  callad  c^m^ioB, — 'a  word  which  is. 
by  no  means  to  be  translated  "  comedies/'  but '/  dramas/' 
since  no  other  name  is  oomptrdnensive  enough  tp  ii^luda 
their  msnifold  varietieSi — and  all  of  them  are  divide^ 
into  ^bjoejomadM,  or  acts. 

But  in  everything  ^se  there  seems  no  end  to  their 
diversities,  —  whether  we  regard  their  subjects^  mnnin^^ 
Their  great  ^^m  the  deepest  tragedy  to  the  broadest  farce, 
variety.  j^d  from  the  most  solemn  mysteries  of  religion 
down  to  the  loosest  frolics  of  ^Kuwnon  life,  or  their  i^tyle, 
which  embraoes  every  change  of  tone  and  measure  knowm 
to  the  poetioal  l^sigoage  of  the  country.  And  all  these 
different  masses  of  Lope's  drama,  it  should  be  further 
noted,  ran  insensibly  into  each  other,  —  the  sacred  and 
the  secular,  the  tragic  and  the  comic,  the  heroic  i^^tion 
and  that  from  vulgar  life^  —  until  sometimes  it  seems  as 
if  tber^  were  neither  separate  form  nor  dffitinctiye  attri- 
bute to  any  of  them* 

This,  however,  is  less  the  case  than  it  at  first  appears 
to  be.  Lope,  no  doubt,  did  not  always  know,  or  care  into 
what  peculiar  form  the  story  of  his  drama  was  cast ;  but 
still  there  were  certain  forms  and  attributes  invented  by 
his  own  genius,  or  indicated  to  hin#by  the  success  of  his 
predecessors  or  the  demands  of  his  time,  to  which  each  of 
his  dramas  more  or  less  tended.  A  few,  indeed,  may  be 
found  so  nearly  on  the  limits  that  separate  the  different 
classes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  strictly  to  either ; 
but  in  all  —  even  in  those  that  are  the  freest  and  wildest 
—  the  distinctive  elements  of  some  class  are  apparent, 
while  all,  by  the  peculiarly  national  spirit  that  animates 
them,  show  the  source  from  which  they  come,  and  the  di- 
rection they  are  destined  to  follow. 

The^rs^  class  of  plays  that  Lope  seems  to  have  invent- 
ed —  the  one  in  which  his  own  genius  seemed  most  to 
delight,   and  which  still  remains  more  popular  in  Spain 
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than  any  other — consiffts  of  those  ctdlod  "Gomediasdo 
Capa  y  Espada/^  or  Dramas  with  Cloi^  and  Swt>7d. 
They  took  their  name  f^om  the   (ntx)umBtance,  d«  Cap%7 
that  their  principal  personages  belong*  to  the  gen-  ^'****" 
t6el  portion  of  soeiety,  aconstomed,  in  Lope's  time,  to  the 
{yictnresque  national  dress  of  cloaks  and  swords,  — «  exclude* 
ing,  on  l^e  one  hand,  those  dramas  in  which  royal  person- 
ages appear,-  and,  on  the  other,  thofee  which  are  dlrinoted. 
to  common  life  and  the  humbler  ctasses.     Their  main  wd 
moving  principle  is  gallantry,  --^-snch  gallantry  as  existed 
in  the  time  of  their  author.     The  story  is  almost  always 
involved  and  intriguing,  and  almost  always  accompamed 
with  an  underplot  and  parody  on  the  characters  and  ad- 
ventures of  l^e  prlhcipal  parties,  formed  out  of  tho^e  of 
the  servants  and  other  inferior  personages.  . 

Their  titles  are  intended  to  be  attractive,  and  are  not 
infrequently  taken  from  among  the  old  rhymed  proverba, 
that  were  always  popular,  and  that  sometimes  seem  to 
have  suggested  the  subject  of  the  drama  itself.^  They 
uniformly  esctend  to  the  length  of  regular  pieces  for  the 
theatre,  now  settled  at  three  jomada^,  or  acts,  each  of 
*vH[iieh,  Lope  advises,  should  have  Ite  action  t^mpressed 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  day,  though  he  himself  is 
rdrely  scrupulous  enough  to  follow  his  own  recommen- 
dation. They  are  not  properly  comedies,  for  nothing  is 
more  frequent  in  them  than  duels,  murders,  and  assas- 
sinations ;  and  they  are  not  tragedies,  for,  besides  that 
they  end  happily,  they  are  generally  composed  of  humoiv 
ous  and  sentimental  dialogue,  and  their  action  is  carried 
on  chiefly  by  lovers  full  of  romance,  or  by  low  characters 
whose  wit  is  mingled  with  buffoonery.  All  this,  it  should 
be  understood,  was  new  on  the  Spanish  stage ;  or  if  hints 
might  have  been  furnished  for  individual  portions  of  it  as 
far  back  as  Torres  Naharro,  the  combination  at  least  was 
new,  as  well  as  the  manners,  tone,  and  costume. 

M  These  titles  were  often  In  the  old  ballad  And  in  the  tury  neat  play,  ''Blaiutnie  en 

measnra,  and  inserted  as  a  line  in  the  play,  el  Lugar  " : 
generally  at  the  end  ;  ex.  gr.  *^E1  Amete  El  auaente  en  el  Lugar 

de  Toledo**:  Be  queda  en  el  j  oontento. 

QneeonetteMdafin  Comedbu,  Tom.  n.,  Iffla 

Al  Amete  de  Toledo.  Calderon  and  other  dramatists  did  the  same. 
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Of  such  plays  Lope  wrote  a  very  large  Biimlier,-^8ev* 
eral  hundredsi  at  least.  His  genius  -^  rich,  iree,  and 
eminently  inT^ntive— ^vims  well  fitted  for  their  compo- 
sition,  and  in  many  of  them  he  shows  nliich  drsmaitio  tact 
and  tfdent.  Among  the  best  are  *\  The  Ugly  Beauty ; "  ^ 
''Mon^  Brakes  the  Man-^'^**  '<The  Pruderies  ef  Bdi*^ 
sa/'  ^  which  has  the  accidental  merit  of  being  ail  but 
strictly  within  the  rded  ;  *'  The  Slave  of  her  Lover,"  " 
in  which  he  has  sounded  the  depths  of  a  woman's  tendar^ 
ness  ;  and  ^  The  Dog  in  4he  Manger/'  in  which  he  has 
almost  equally  well  sounded  the  depths  of  her  /selfish 
vanity.**  But  perhaps  there  are  some  others  which,  even 
better  than  these,  will  show  the  peculiar  character  of  thiff 
cltfss  of  Lope's  dramas,  and  his  peculiar  portion  in  re^ 
lation  to  them.  To  two  or  three  sueh  we  will,  therefi)re|i 
now  turn. 

"  M  A^ro  ds  Madrid,''  or  The  Madrid  Bteel,  is  one  of 
them,  and  is  among  his  earlier  works  for  the  stage.^  It 
El  Azero  takos  its  name  from  the  preparations  of  steel  for 
de  Madrid,  medicinal  purposes,  which,  in  Lope's  time,  had 
just  come  into  fashionable  use  ;  but  the  main  stoiy  is  that 
of  a  light-hearted  girl^  who  deceives  her  £»ther^  and  espe- 
cially her  hypocritical  old  aunt,  by  pretending  to  be  ill  and 
taking  steel  medicaments  from  a  seeming  doctor,  who  is 
a  friend  of  her  lover,  and  who  prescribes  wdking  abroad, 
and  such  oUter  free  modes  of  life  as^may  best  afford 
opportunities  for  her  admirer's  attentions. 

ss  GomediaSi  Tom.    XXIV.,  Zaiugoia,  Lope  died,    fieo  note  at  ttie  end  of  Ihis 

1641,  4to,  f.  22,  etc.  *  chapter. 

»  I  know  this  play,  ''DineroatmiCali-       »  OoiMdiAS,    Xon.    ZXV.,  (Jarago^a, 

dad,'*  only  among  the  Comediaa  Sueltas  of  1647,  L  1,  etc. 

Lope  ',  bull  it  is  no  doabt  his,  as  it.  is  in  ^  Comedias,  Tom.  XI.,  Barcelona,  1618, 
Tom.  XXIY.  printed  at  Zaragosa  in  1632,  f.  1,  etc.  The  Preface  to  this  tnlniAe  is 
which  contains  dilferent  pltiys  from  a  Tom.  corioas,  on  account  of  Lope's  complaints  of 
XXIY.  printed  at  Zaragosa  in  1641,  which  the  booksellers.  He  calls  it  "  Prdlogo  del 
I  have.  There  is  yet  a  third  Tom.  XXIY.,  Teajtro,"  and  makes  the  snigreptitions  pub- 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1686.  The  internal  lifiation  of  his  plays  an  offence  agali^Bt  the 
eyidence  would,  perhaps,  be  enough  to  drama  itself.  He  intimates  that  it  i^as  not 
prove  its  authorship.  yery  uncommon  for  one  of  his  plays  to  be 

87  Comedias,  Tom.  IX.,  Barcelona,  1618,  acted  seventy  tfaneB.' 
f.  277,  etc.,  but  often  reprinted  since  nnder       «>  The  **  ▲zero  de  Madrid,"  which  was 

the  title  of  "  La  Melindrosa."    When  men*  written  as  early  as  1603,  has  often  been 

tloning  the  conformity  of  this  play  to  the  printed  separately,   and  is  found  in  the 

rules,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  it  regular  collection,  Tom.   XI.,   Baroelona» 

was  written  only  a  year  and  a  half  before  1618,  f.  27,  etc. 
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Tkere  can  be  little  doubt  that  id  this  play  we  find 
BOOfte.of  the  materials  for  ibsQ  '*  M^ecia  Malgr^  Lui ;  " 
aad  though  the  full  success  of  Moliere's  origiaal  wit  is  not 
to  be  qaestooned,  still  the  happiest  portions  of  his  comedy 
can  do  no  more  than  come  into  £w  oQmpetition  with  some 
paasagee  in  -that  of  Lope.  The  character  of  the  heroine, 
for  instance,  is  jdrawn  with  more  spirit  in  the  Spanish 
than  it  is  in  the  French  play ;  and  that  of  the  devotee  aunt, 
who  acts- as  her  duenna,  and- whose  hypocrisy  is  exposed 
wtten  she  herself  falls  in  lore,  is  one  which.Moliere^, might 
well  have  envied,  though  it  was  too  exclusively  Spanish 
to  be  brought  within^e  courtly  conventions  by  which  he 
was  restrained. 

The  whole  drama  is  fM  of  life  and  gayety,  and  has  a 
truth  and  reality  about  it  rare  on  any  stage.  Its  opening 
is  both  a  proof  of  this  and  a  characteristic  specimen  of  its 
author's  mode  of  placing  his  audienoe  at  once,  by  a  de- 
cisive movement,  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  and  the  per- 
sonages he  means  to  represent.  Lisardo,  the  hero,  and 
Biselo,  his  friend,  appear  watching  the  door  of  a  fashion- 
able church  in  Madrid,  at  the  conilusicm  of  the  service^ 
to  see  a  lady  with  i^hom  Lisardo.  is  in  love.  They  are 
wearied  with  waiting,  while  the  crowds  pass  out,  and 
Biselo  at  last  declares  he  will  wait  for  his  friend's  fancy 
no  longer.  At  this  moment  appears  Belisa,  the  lady  in 
question,  attended  by  her  aunt,  Theodora,  who  wears  an 
aflfectedly  religious  dress  and  is. lecturing  her  :  — 

Tkeodara,  Show  more  of  geotleness  and  modesty ;  — 

Of  gentleness  in  waUdn^  quietly. 

Of  modesty  in  looking  only  down 

Upon  the  earth  you  tread. 
Bdiaa,  'T  is  what  I  do. 

Tkeodom.  What  ?    Whgn  yon  *re  looking  straight  towards  that  man  t 
^diaa.      Did  yon  not  bid  me  look  npon  the  earth  ? 

And  what  is  he  but  just  a  bit  of  it  ? 
Theodora,  I  said  the  earth  whereon  you  tread,  my  niece. 
Belisa.      But  that  whereon  I  tread  is  hidden  quite 

With  my  own  petticoat  and  walking-dress. 
Theodora,  Words  such  as  these  become  no  well-bred  maid. 

But,  by  yonr  mother's  blessed  memoiy, 

I  *U  put  an  end  to  all  your  pretty  tricks ;  — 

What  ?    Ton  look  hack  at  him  again  1 
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Bdiaa.  Who?    I? 

Theodora.  Te8,  you ;  —  and  make  him  secret  signs  besides. 
Belisa.       Not  I.     'T  is  only  that  you  troubled  me 

With  teasing  questions  and  pervetse  replies,' 
-   So  that  I  stiunbled  and  loobed  round  to  bq» 

Who  would  prevent  my  fall. 
Riselo  (to  Lisardo),  She  falls  agai% 

Be  quick  and  help  her. 
IHsardo  (to  Bdua).  Pardon  me,  lady. 

And  forgive  my  giove. 
TTieodora,  Who  ever  flaw  the  likfi  1 

Bdiaa,^      I  thank  you,  Sir ;  you  saved  me  from  a  &U. 
Lisardo.    An  angel,  lady,  might  have  fallen  so ; 

Or  stars  that  shine  with  heaven's  own  blessed  light. 
Theodora.  1,  too,  can  fall ;  but 't  is  upon  J0cf  triok. 

Good  gentlieman,  farewell  to  you  I 
Liaardo,  Madam, 

Tour  servant.    (Heaven  save  us  from  such  sploen  1) 
Theodora,  A  pretty  fall  you  made  of  it ;  and  now  I  hope 

You  '11  be  content,  since  they  assisted  you. 
Bdiaa,      And  you  no  less  content,  sinoe  now  yen  ha?Q 

The  means  to  teeae  me  for  A  week  to  come^. 
Theodora,  But  why  again  do  you  turn  back  your  head  } 
Belita,       Why,  sure  you  think  it  wise  and  wary 

To  notice  welt  the  place  I  stumbled  at, 

Lest  I  shoald  stumble  there  when  t^xt  I  pMs.    ' 
Thiodora,  Mischief  befall  you !    But  I  koov  yox^  ways ! 

Tou  'U  not  deuy  this  time  yon  looked  upon  the  youth  ? 
Bdisa.      I>enyit1    No! 

Theodora.  You  dare  confess  it,  then  ? 

Belisa.       Be  sure  I  dare.    Yon  saw  him  help  me,  — 

And  would  you  have  me  fail  to  thank  him  for  it  ? 
Theodora,  Gk>tol    Cbmefaome I  come  home! 
Belisa,  '  Now  we  shall  have 

A  pretty  scolding  cooked  up  out  of  this.^  ' 


CI 

41  Iho.    Lleua  cordura  y  jnode«fU  i- 
Cordura  en  andar  de  espado  { 
Modestia  en  qne  aolo  veal 
Im  misma  tlerra  qtie  plctur. 
Ta  hago  lo  qua  ^a«  ^lueflaa. 
Como  minute  aquel  hondm  7 
No  me  diziflte  que  vienr 
Sola  tierra  ?  pues,  dime, 
Aquel  hombr^  no  es  de  tierra  ? 
To  la  que  piiwi  te  digo. 
La  que  piie  va  euMerta 
I>6  la  Baya  y  los  ohai^ea. 
Que'palabras  de  donzella  f 
Per  el  siglo  de  tu  madre. 
Que  yo  te  quite  essas  tretas  f 
Otra  vez  le  miras  ?    Bel.  Yo  ? 
liotegono  le  hisMe  wfias  F 
Fuy  ft  caer,  oomo  me  turbaa 
Con  demandaa  y  respuestaif 
Y  adib  qnien  me  tavieoe. 


JEM. 

Tea, 
BeL 


Bel. 
Teo. 


Bel, 


JNs. 
Lis. 

BeL 


JTjo. 
Lis. 
Teo, 
Bel 

Bel 


Cay  4 1  Dagad  ft  ^vtAa.  I 

Pcrdonc,  vueesa  meiced. 

El  guaate.    Teo.  A^f  cota  como  asta  7 

Bcao  ofl  laa  manos,  Sefior  i 

Que,  ri  no  es  pot  vos,  cayera. 

Ca^raun  ftngel,  Senora, 

T  oayeran  laa  estrelUs, 

A  quien  da  mas  Iaml)re  el  soL  ^^ 

Y  yo  cayera  en  la  cuenta. 
Yd,  eauallero,  oon  IMoe  1 
El  oe  gn«u!de,  y  me  deflenda 
De  oondicion  tan  .^stpniAa  I 
Ya  cayste,  ynis  icontenta, 
De  que  te  dieron  la  mano. 

Y  tt  lo  irfis  de  que  tengas 
Con  qne  pudrirme  seys  diaa. 
A  qtie  bveliiaa  lacabe^a  ? 
Pues  no  te  parece  que  es 
Adrertentna  muy  dlacietft 
Uiiar  adonde  calif, 
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Other  passages  are  equally  spirited  and  no  less  Oas- 
tilian.  The  scene,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act, 
between  Octavio,  anotheF  lover  of  liie  ,lady^  and  his  ser- 
vant, who  jests  ftt  his  master's  pas6!on>  m  well  as  the 
scene  with  the  mock  doctor,  that  follows,  are  both  ad- 
mirable in  their  Way,  and  must  have  produced  a  great 
effect  on  the  audiences  of  Madrid,  who  felt  how  true 
they  were  to  the  manners  of  the  time< 

Biit  all  Lope's  drama*  were  not  written  for  the  public 
theatres  of  the  capital.  He  was  the  courtly,  no  less  than 
the  nation?il,  poet  of  his  age ;  and  as  we  have  already 
noticed  a  play  fuU  of  the  spirit  of  his  yoirth,  and  of  the 
popular  character,  to  which  it  was  addressed,  we  will 
now  turn  to  one  no  less  buoyant  and  free,  which  was 
written  in  his  old  age  and  prepared  expressly  for  a  royal 
entertainment.  It  is  "The  Saint  John's  Eve,"  i^Nochede 
and  shows  that  his  manner  was  the  sttme,  wheth-  B»a  Jua«. 
er  he  was  to  be  judged  by  the  unruly  crowds  gathered 
in  one  of  the  court^yards  of  the  capital,  or  by  a  few 
persons  selected  from  whatever  was  most  exclusive  and 
elevated  in  the  kingdom. 

The  occasion  for  which  it  was  prepared  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  its  exhibition  mark,  at  once,  the  luxury  of 
the  royal  theatres  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  and 
the  consideration  eiyoyed  by  their  favorite  poet.*^    The 

Fan  tue  otraves  no  traelu^  ,  by  ids  ipiatn  to  Philip  IV.,  on  bi0  blrth- 

A  tropepar  en  lo  mlsmo  ?  ^j^y^  in  1622,  at  the  beautiful  country>Bea6 

2feo.  Ay,  tnaitt  pMCM  to  venga,  ^^  AranjueB,  for   which  the   unfortunate 

Otm.ver.ycllriii<iuee8U  Count  of  VilUmedianaftmiiflhed  the  poetry, 

No  miiaste  el  mancebito  ?  BJoA  Fontana,    the   distinguished   Italian 

Set  Ea  verdad.    n&.  T  Id  oonflenM  t  architect,  erected  a  theatre  of  great  uag^ 

BeL   8lme^6ianteao«Qf,  nifloenoe.    The  drama)  which  was  mucli 

no,  5^dl^*Sf^^'5r«^  '  «^«  ^  "^"^^^^^l  ^  English  Uieatre,  and 

Bel.   O  loqne  harfa  de  quimenu  I  was  performed  by  the  queen  and  her  ladles, 

ConiedlaB  de  Lope  de  Vega,  Toffl.  ^  *«  ^^e  Works  <rf  Count  ViUwne^ 

XL,  Barcelona,  1618,  f.2r.  ((Jarago^a,  1629,  4to,  pp.  1-65)  •,  and  an 

*»  The  fiuSts  relating  to  this  play  are  account  of  the  entertainment  itself  is  given 

talcen  partly  from  the  play  itself,  (Oomedi-  in  Antonio  de  Mendo^  (Obcas,  iiisboft, 

as,  Tom.  XXL.,  Madrid,  1635,  f.  68.  b,)  and  1690,  4to,  pp.  426  -464)  •,  — aU  indicating 

partly  fh)m  Oaeiano  Pefficer,  Origen  y  Pro-  the  most  wasteful  Ittxury  »nd  extrayagance. 

gresos  de  la  Comedla,  Madrid,  1804, 12mo,  A  cmrious  English  version  of  Mendo^a»8 

Tom.  I.  pp.  174-191.    The  Entremet  of  account  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  Sir 

"LasDuenas,"  by  Benevente,  (Jooo^ria,  R.  Fanshawc's  translation  of  Meodo^a'i 

1668,  ff.  168  - 172,)  was  a  part  of  Ibis  brB-  **  Querer  por  tol#  qwrer,"  1670.    See  jraif , 

liant  festival.  note  to  Ohnp.  XXI. 

A  similar  entertainment  had  been  given 
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drama  itself  was  ordered  expressly  by  the  Oottnt  Duke 
Olivaies,  for  a  magnificent  entertainment  which  he  wished, 
to  give  his  soTereign  in  one  of  the  gardens  of  Madrid,  on; 
Saint  John^s  Eve,  in  June,  16B1.    No  expense  was  spaced 
by  the  profligate  favorite  to  please  his  indulgeAt  master^ 
The  Marquis  Juan  Bautista  Crescencio  —  the  sazoue  sdrtisi 
to  whom  we  owe  the  sombre  Pantheon  of  the  Esciuial-^^ 
arranged  the  architectural  ooastractioso,.  which  <}QnBisti&(i* 
of  luxurious  bowers  for  the  kiftg  £|nd  hk^jcourtiers*  aod  a^ 
gorgeous  theatre  in  firont  of  them,  wh«;e,  amidst  a  h\m^: 
of  torch-light,  the  two  most  famous  companies  of  aoiacs< 
of  the  time  pei^rmed  successively  two  plays :  one  wriir, 
ten  by  the  united  talent  of  Francisco  de  (^uavedo  and; 
Antonio  de  Mendo^a ;  and  the  other,  the.QiGQWiilPg  grace) 
of  the  festival,  by  Lope  de  Vega» 

The  subject  of  the  pUiy  of  Lope  is  happily  taken  fr^Hi» 
the  frolics  of  the  very  night  on  whieh  it*  was^  rQpr^s^»0d ; 
•?-  a  night  frequently  aMuded  to  in  the  old  Spanish  stories 
and  ballads,  as  one  devoted,  both  by  Moors  and  Qhpi^: 
tians,  to  gayer  superstitions,  apd  adventufes  more  v^, 
nous,  Ulan  belonged  to  atiy  other  of  the  old  nc^t^on^ 
hoii^ys.^  What  was  represented,,  tl^cefore^  had  a  pe- 
culiar interest,  ftom  its  appropriateness  both  as  to  tiaia: 
and  place. 

.  IiBonora,  the  heroine,  first  comes  on  the  stage,  an4 
eonfesses  her  attachment  to  Don  Juan  de  Hurtado,  a 
gentleman  who  has  reoentiy  returned  rich  from  the  Indies. 
She  gives  a  lively  sketch  of  the  way  in  which  he  had 
made  love  to  her  in  all  the  forms  of  national  admiration, 
at  church  by  day,  and  before  her  grated  balcony  in  the 
eveningB.  Bon  Luis,  her  brother,  ignorant  of  all  th^s, 
gladly  becomes  acquainted  with  the  lover,  whom  he  in-f 
terests  in  a  matoh  of  his  own  with  Dona  Blanca,  sister  of 
Bernardo,  who  is  the  cherished  friend  of  Don  Juan. 
Eager  to  oblige  the  brother  of  the  lady  he  laves,  Don 
Juan  seeks  Bernardo,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  conver- 

4S  Lope  himself;  in  1624,   published  a  this  play  of  Lope,  and  much  else  on  SL 

poem  on  the   same   subject, 'which  fills  John^s  eve  in  Spanish  poetry,  is  in  **  I>obl»« 

n^rty  pages  In  the  thiid  volume  of  his  do's  Let^rs,"  (1822,  p.  800,)  —  a  work  full 

Works  i  but  a  description  of  the  ftrolics  of  of  the  most  ^ithful  sketches  of  Spanish 

St.  7ofan*s  eve,  better  suited  to  illustrate  character  and  manners. 
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saAicni,  ingenioasly  describes  to  Mm  a  viBit  he  has  jtist 
made  to  see  all  the  arrsungements  £[>r  the  evening's  enter- 
tainmentbitow  is  progress  before  the  court,  inclnding  this 
identical  play  of  Lopef  thus  whimsioaily  elsdming  fronr 
tfad  audience:  a  belief  th^rt;  the  action  they  ly:^  witnessing 
on  the  sti^in  the  gavdeii  is,  at  ^e  very  sama  moment/ 
going  <»  in  real  life  in  the  streets  of  JStCadrid,  just  behind 
their  backs;  —  a  passage  which,  involving,  as  it  does^ 
GompUments  to  the  king  and  the  Count  Duke,  to  Quevedo 
and  MendD^,  nmst  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
its  eSkot  that  can  be  imagined.  But  when  Don  Juan 
comes  to  ei^plain  hisl  mission  about  the  lady  Bladca,  al*- 
tiioiagh  he  finds  a  most  willing  consent  on  the  part  of  her 
brotl^r,  Bernardo,  he  is  thunderstruck  at  the  suggestion, 
that  this  brother,  his  most  intimate  friend,  wishes  to  make 
the  alliance  double,  and  marry  Leonora  himself. 

Now,  of  course,  begin  the  involutions  and  difficulties. 
Dcm  Juan's  sense  of  what  he  owes  to  his  friend  fo(rbidft 
him  from  setting  up  his  owti  claim  to  Leonora,  and  he  at 
once  decide  that  nothing  remains  for  him  but  flight.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  discovered  that  the  Lady  Blknca  is 
already-  »tta<}hed  to  another  person,  a  noble  cavalier, 
named  Don  Pedro,  and  wiH,  therefore,  never  marry  Don 
Luis,  if  she  can  avoid  it.  The  course  of  true  love,  there- 
fore, runs  smooth  in  neither  case.  But  bodi  the  ladles 
avow  their  determination  to  remain  steadfastly  faithful  to 
their  lovers,  though  Leonora,  fh>m  some  fancied  symp- 
toms of  coldness  in  Don  Juan,  arising  out  of  his  over- 
j^ce  fi^nse  of  honor,  is  in  despair  at  the  thought  that  he: 
*^ay,  after  all,  prove  folse  to  her.  y 

So  ends  the  first  ^t.  The  second  opens:  with  the  lady 
Blanca^  acJcount  of  her  awn  lover,  bis  condition,  and  tho 
way  in  which  he  had  made  his  love  ^nown  to  her*  in  a 
public  garden; — all  most  faithful  to  thenational  coslune. 
But  just  as  she  is  ready  to  escape  and  be  privately  maj> 
ried  to  him,  her  brother,  Don  Bemardoy  comes  in,  and 
proposes  to  her  to  make  her  first  visit  to  Leonora,  in 
order  to  promote  his  own  siiit.  Meantime,  the  poor 
Leonora,  quite  desperate,  rushes  into  the  street  with  her 
attendant,  and  meets  her  lover's  servant,  the  clown  and 
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harlequin  of  the  pi^oe,  who  teUs  4ier  that  his  masteiw 
unable  any  longer  to  endure  his  sufierings,  is  just  ahoul 
escaping  fi'om  Madrid.  Tbe  master,  Doa  Juan,  follows 
in  hot  haste,  booted  for  his  journey.  The  lady  £uatS{ 
When  she  reriyes,  they  come  to  an  undegstawMng.,  aud 
determine  to  be  married  on  the  instant ;  so  that  we  haTS 
now  two  private  marriages,  beset  with  difficulties,  on  the 
carpet  at  once.  But  the  streets  are  full  of  fcolicBOtBid 
crowds,  who  M^e  indulged  in.  a  sort  of  carnival  fbeedom 
during  this  popular  festival.  Son  Juan's  rattliaig  sc^rvaBt 
gets  into  a  quarrel  with  some  gay  young  men,  who  ai^ 
impertinent  to  his  master,  and  to.  the  temfied  Le^aos^^ 
Swords  are  drawn,  and  Bon  Juan  is  aarseated  by  th# 
officers  of  justice  and  carried  off,  -r^  the  lady, .  ix»  he^ 
fright,  taking  refuge  in  a  house,  which  accideutally  turns 
out  to  be  that  of  Don  Pedro.  But  Do&  Pedro  is  abroad^ 
seelcing  for  his  own  lady,  Dolia  Blanoa.  When  he  ror 
turns,  however,  making  his  way  with  difficulty  through 
the  rioting  populace,  he  promises,  as  in  Oastiliau  honor 
bound,  to  protect  the  helpless  and.  unknown  ]>9onorai 
whom  h^  finds  in  his  balcony  tinudly  watching  the  i^over 
ments  of  Ihe  crowd  in  the  street^  among  whom  sh«  i^ 
hoping  to  catch  a  glimpie  of  her  own  lover. 

In  the  last  act  we  le^m  that  Don  Juan  baa  at  once,  by 
bribes,  easily  rid-  himself  of  the  officers  of  justice,  and  is 
again  in  the  noisy  and  gay  streets  seeking  for  Xieonora* 
He  falls  in  with  Don  Pedro,  whom  he  has  neves'  seeii 
before;  but  Don  Pedro,  taking  Mm,  from  his  inquiries, 
to  be  the  brother  from  whom  Leonora  is  anxious  to  be 
concealed,  carefully  avoids  betraying  her  to  him^  Un- 
happily, the  Lady  Blanca  now  arrives,  having  been  pre- 
vented from  coming  eariier  by  the  confusion* in  the 
streets ;  and  he  hurries  her  into  his  house  for  oonceal- 
men#till  the  marriage  ceremony  can  be  performed.  But 
she  hurries  out  again  no  less  quickly,  having  found 
another  lady  already  concealed  there;  —  a  circumstance 
which  she  takes  to  be  dired;  proof  of  her  lover's  falso- 
hood.  Leonora  follows  her,  and  begins  an  explanation ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  two  brothers,  who  had  been 
seeking  these  same  missing  sisters,  come  suddenly  in ; 
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a  scene  of  gmat  canfandn  and  mutual  reproachea  (enanes ; 
antid  then  the  eurtain  &Us  with  a  reoognition  of  all  th^ 
mistakes  and  attachments^  and  the  full  hap$)iness  of  the 
twO' ladies  and  their  two  lovers.  At  the  end,  the  poet,  in 
Ids  own  person,  declares,  iitat,^  Ms  art  pennits.him.i^ 
extend  iiis  action  over  twentj*four  hours,  he  has,  in  the 
present  case,  kept  wiilun  its  rules,  since  he  has  occupied 
less  iihan  ten. 

A^  a  specimen  of  plays  founded  on  Spanish  mannersy 
few  are  happier  than  "  The  Saint  John's  Eve."  The 
love^cenes,  all  honor  and  passion ;  the  scenes  between 
the  cavaliers  and  the  populace,  at  once  rude  i^nd  gay.  3 
and  the  scenes  with  the  free-spoken  servant  who  plays 
the  wit  are  almost  all  excell^t,  and  instinct  with  the 
national  character.  It. was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause,  and  constituted  the  finale  of  the  Count  Duke's 
magnificent  entertainment,  which,  with  its  music  and 
dances,  interludes  and  refreshments,  occupied  the  whole 
night,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  daylight  the 
next  morning,  when  the  royal  party  swept  back  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  the  palace ;  —  the  stately 
form  of  Olivarez,  such  as  we  see  him  in  the  pictures  of 
Velazquez,  following  the  king's  coach  in  place  of  the 
accustomed  servant. 

Another  of  the  plays  of  Lope,  and  one  that  belongs  to 
the  division  of  the  Gapay  Espada,  hut  approaches  that  of 
the  heroic  drama,  is  his  ''Pool  for  Others  and  LaBoba 
Wise  for  Herself"  ^    It  is  of  a  lighter  .and  live-  p^i<« 
Her  temper  throughout  than  most  of  its  class.  i>^*»j^ 
Diana,  educated  in  the  simple  estate  of  a  shep- 
herdess, and  wholly  ignorant  that  she  is  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  is  suddenly  called,  by  the 
death  of  her  father,  to  fill  his  place.     She  is  surrounded 
by  intriguing  enemies,  but  triumphs  over  them  by  aflfect- 
ing  a  rustic  simplicity  in  whatever  she.  says,  and  does, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  is  managing  all  around  her, 
and  carrying  on  a  love  intrigue  with  the  Duke  Alexander 
Famese,  which  ends  in  her  marriage  with%im. 

M  Oomedlas,  Tom.  XXI.,  Itedfid,  163A,  L  46,  et& 
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The  jest  of  the  piece  lies  in  the  wit  she  is  al^  to  cob- 
ceal  under  her  seeming  rusticity.  For  instaiice,  at  the 
Tery  opening,  after  she  has  been  secretly  informed  of  the 
true  state  of  tilings,  and  has  determined  what  course  to 
pursue,  the  ambassador^  from  Urbiao  come  in  and  t^ 
her,  with  a  solemnity  suited  to  the  occasion : 

Lady,  our  soTereign  lord,  the  Duke,  is  dead  I 
To  which  she  replies  : 

What 's  that  to  me  ?    Bat  if  *t  is  snrelj  so. 
Why  then,  Sirs,  't  is  for  yoa  to  bury  him, 
I  'm  not  the  parish  curate.^ 

This  tone  is  maintained  to  the  end,  whenever  the  heroine 
appears  ;  and  it  gives '  Lope  an  opportunity  to  bring  forth 
a  great  deal  of  the  fluent,  light  wit  of  which  he  had  such 
ample  store. 

Little  like  all  we  have  yet  noticed,  but  still  belonging 
to  the  same  class,  is  "The  Reward  of  Speaking  Well,"** 
Pranio  dd  ^  charming  play,  in  which  the  accounts  of  the 
bienhabter.  hero's  birth  and  early  condition  are  so  absolutely 
a  description  of  his  own,  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Lope  intended  to  draw  the  character  in  some  degree 
from  himself.  Don  Juan,  who  is  the  hero,  is  standing 
with  some. idle  gallants  near  a  church  in  Seville,  to  see 
the  ladies  come  out ;  and,  while  there,  defends,  though 
he  dqes  not  know  her,  one  of  them  who  is  lightly  spoken 
of.  A  quarrel  ensues.  He  wounds  his  adversary,  is 
pursued,  and  chances  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
very  lady  whose  honor  he  had  so  gallantly  maintained  a 
few  moments  before.  She  from  gratitude  secretes  him, 
and  the  play  ends  with  a  wedding,  though  not  until  there 
has  been  a  perfect  confusion  of  plots  and  counterplots, 
intrigues  and  concealments,  such  as  so  often  go  to  make 
up  the  three  acts  of  Lope's  dramas. 

Many  other  plays  might  be  added  to  these,  showing,  by 
the  diversity  of  their  tone  and  character,  how  diverse 

45  CamOo.    SeAan,  el  Duque  c»  mnerto.  4S  ComediM,  Tom.  XXI.,  Mafdrid,  168S, 

Dkma,     Pact  que  A  me  da  4  mi  7  peio    £  jj^  ^^^^ 
A  ef  cieito,  ^^ 

Entenmlde,  Seiioreg,  ^ 

Que  70  no  loi  el  Canu  * 

Comediflf ,  Tom.  ZXI^  Madrid,  1(SS,  t  47. 
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were  the  gifts  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  invented 
them,  and  filled  them  with  various  and  easy  verse.  ^^^  ^^^ 
Among  them  are  "  For  la  Puente  Juana//  *  "  El  ^j^**"*® 
Anzuelo  de  Fenisa,"**  "El  Rnysefior  de  Se- 
villa;  "  *•  "  Porfiar  hasta  Morir^''  ^  which  last  is  on  the 
story  of  Macias  el  Enamorado,  always  a  favorite  with  the 
old  Spanish  and  Proven9al  poets  ;  and  the  '*  Bizarrias  de 
Belisa/'  a  gay  comedy,  which  is  interesting  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  finished  in  1634,  when  he  was 
nearly  seventy-two  years  old.  But  it  is  neither  needful 
nor  possible  to  go  further.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  general  character  of  their  class,  and  we  there- 
fore now  turn  to  another.** 


«  GomeAlaB,  Tom.  ZZI^  Madrid,  1688, 
t  243,  etc  It  hu  (rften  been  printed 
■eparatel  J ;  once  in  London. 

48  ComediM,  Ton.  vm.,  Madrid,  1817, 
and  often  printed  separatdjr ;  a  play  re- 
markable tor  its  gayety  and  spirit. 

40  ComediaB,  Tom.  XVIL,  Madrid,  1681, 
1 187,  etc.  

fio  Comedia8,Tom.X2III.,Madrid,^638, 
t  96,  etc.  # 

61  From  tbe  Spanish  translation  of  this 
Bistory,  (Tom.  n.  p.  661,)  I  collect  the 
following  dates  of  a  Cbw  plays  of  Lope  on 
tbe  authority  of  his  own  autographs :  — 


PnMbft  dt  Ion  AmigM,  12  Sep.,  1604 
Carlos  V.  en  Vrancia,  20  Nov.,  1604. 
Batalla  del  Honor,  18  April,  1608. 
Encomiendamal  goardada,  19  April,1610. 
Lo  qae  ha  de  ser,  2  Sep.,  1624. 
Gompetencia  en  loe  Nobles,  16  Nov.,  1625. 
Bin  Seoreto  no  hay  Amor,  18  'July,  1626. 
Biiwrias  de  BeUsa,  24  May,  16d4. 

I  can  add  to  these  from  my  own  collec- 
tion :  — 

Oastigo  sin  Vengansa,  1  August,  1631. 

See,  aMo,  Salv«  y  Baranda,  Itoanmentoa 
Ineditos,  Tom.  I. 
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CHAPTER    XTI. 

LOFB  DB  YBOA,  COVTIKUED.  —  HIS  HEItOlC  DBAKA,  AND  ITS  CHABAO- 
TERISTICB.  -^  ORBAT  KUMBBB  OK  9UBJB0TS  VWM  SPANISH  HU|- 
l!OJ|Y,  AND  BOMB  OB  COBTBMPOKABY  ETBHTB. 

The  dramas  of  Lope  de  Yega  that  belong  to  the  next 
class  were  called  ^*  Oomedias  Qer^ieas/'  or  "  CoHiediaB 
HistorialeSi" — Heroic  or  Historical  Dramas.  The  chief 
differences  between  these  and  the  last  are^  that  thej  bring 
on  l^e  stage  personages  in  a  higher  raqk  of  life,  such  as 
Heroie  or  ki>^9  <^d  prinoes ;  that  they  generally  have  an 
^J^jjj**  historical  lonndatidn,  or  at  l^st  use  historical 
names,  as  if  claiming  it ;  and  that  their  prevail- 
ing tone  is  grave,  imposing,  and  even  tragical.  They 
have,  however,  in  genercd,  the  same  involved,  intriguing 
stories  and  underplots,  the  same  play  of  jealousy  and  aa 
overnsensitive  honor,  and  the  same  low,  comic  caricatures 
to  relieve  their  serious  parts,  that  are  found  in  the  dramas 
of  "the  Oloaik  and  Sword."  Philip  the  Second  disap- 
proved of  this  class  of  plays,  thinking  they  tended  to 
diminish  the  royiV  dignity,  —  a  circumstance  which  shows 
at  once  the  state  of  manners  at  the  time,  and  the  influence 
attributed  to  the  theatre.^  ^ 

Lope  wrote  a  very  large  number  of  plays  in  the  forms 
of  the  heroic  drama,  which  he  substantially  invented,  — 
perhaps  as  many  as  he  wrote  in  any  other  class.  Every- 
thing historical  seemed,  indeed,  to  furnish  him  with  a 
subject,  from  the  earliest  annals  of  the  world  down  to 
the  events  of  his  own  time ;  but  his  favorite  materials 

1  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Saeltas,  Tom.  ae  introduce  Bey  o  Seiior  sotyei^o  es  Tra- 
IV.  p.  410:  Such  plays  were  aleo  Bome-  gedia.*'  See  Lagrimas  Paneglricas  de 
times  called  tragedies.     *^  Aqaella  donde    Montalvan,  1639,  f.  150.  b. 
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were  sought  in  Greek  and  Eoman  records,  and  especially 
in  the  •chronicles  and  ballads  of  Spain  itself. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  ancient  history, 
his  "  Roma  Abrasada,"  or  Rome  in  Ashes,  may  j^^^^^ 
be  taken  as  a  specimen,  though  certainly  one  of  ^»>»«wia. 
the  least  favorable  specimens  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.*  The  facts  on  which  it  is  founded  are  gathered 
from  the  commonest  sources  open  to  its  author,  —  chiefly 
from  the  "Generaf  Chronicle  of  Spain';"  but  they  are 
not  formed  into  a  well-constructed  or  even  ingenious 
plot,'  and  they  relate  to  the  whole  twenty  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Messalina,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  and  the  death  of  Nero  himself,  who  is  not  only 
the  h^ro,  but  the  pracioBOy  or  droll,  of  the  piece. 

The  first  act,  which  •  comes  down  to  the  murder  of 
Claudius  by  Nero  ahd  Agrippina,  contains  the  old  jest  of 
the  Etnperor  asking  why  his  wife  does  not  come  to  din- 
ner, after  he  had  put  her  to  ^eatir,  and  adds,  &ir  equally 
popular  effect,  abundjint  praises  of  Spain  and  of  Lucan 
and  Seheca,  cldming' both  of  them  to  be  Spaniards,  and 
making  the  latter  to  astroioger  as  well  as  a  moralist. 
The  second*  act  shows  Nero  beginning  his  reign  with 
great  gentleness,  and  follows  Suetonius  and  the  old 
Chronicle  in  making  him  grieve  that  he  knew  how  to 
write,  since  otherwise  he  could  not  have  been  required  to 
si^  an  order  for  a  just  judicial  execution.  The  subse- 
quent violent  change  in  his  conduct  is  not,  however,  in 
any  way  explained  or  accounted  for.  It  is  simply  set 
before  the  spectators  as  a  fact,  and  from  this  moment 
begins  the  headlong  career  of  his  guilt. 

A  curious  scene,  purely  Spanish,  is  one  of  the  early 
intimations  of  this  change  of  character.  '  Nero  falls  in 
love  with  Eta ;  but  not  at  all  in  the  Roman  fashion.  He 
visits  her  by  night  at  her  window,  sings  a  sonnet  to  her, 
is  interrupted  by  four  men  in  disguise,  kills  one  of  them, 
and  escapes  from  the  pursuit  of  his  own  officers  of  justice 

«  Oomediaa,  Tom.  XX.,  Madrid,  1629,  ff.  the  corresponding  pasBages  In  the  ««Ro!na 

177,  etc.  It  i3  entitled  "TroyediaFamosa."  Abrasada."    In  one  passage  of  Act  III., 

«  It  is  ^drth  while  to  compare  Suetonlns,  Lope   uses   a  baOad,  the  first   lines   of 

XBooks  V.   and  VI.,)  and  the   "  CnSnica  which  oocvr  in  the  first  Mt  of  the  **  Oeles- 

General,''  (Parte  L  c.  110  and  HI,)  with  tina." 
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with  difficulty ;  all,  as  if  he  were  a  wandering  'knight  so 
fair  of  the  time  of  Philip  the  Third.**  The  more  histoiical 
love  for  Poppaea  follows,  with  a  shocking  interview  be- 
tween Nero  and  his  mother,  in  consequence  ot  which  he 
orders  her  to  be  at  once  put  to  death.  The  execution  of 
this  order,  with  the  horrid  exposure  of  her  person  after- 
wards, ends  the  act,  which,  gross  as  it  is,  does  not  mnk 
to  the  revolting  atrocities  of  the  old  Chronicle  from  which 
it  is  chiefly  taken. 

The  third  act  is  so  arranged  as  partly  to  gratify  the 
national  vanity  and  partly  to  conciliate  the  influence  of 
the  Church,  of  which  Lope,  like  his  contemporaries, 
always  stood  in  awe.  Several  devout  Christians,  there- 
fore, are  now  introduced,  and  we  have  an  edifying  con- 
fession of  faith,  embracing  the  history  of  the  world  from 
the  creation  to  the  crucifixion,  with  an  account  of  what 
the  Spanish  historians  regard  as  the  first  of  the  twelve 
persecutions.  The  deaths  of  Seneca  and  Lucan  follow ; 
and  then  the  conflagration  of  Rome,  which,  as  it  con- 
stitutes the  show  part  of  the  play,  and  is  relied  on  for  the 
stage  effect  it  would  produce,  is  brought  in  near  the 
end,  out  of  the  proper  order  of  the  story,  and  after  the 
building  of  Nero's  luxurious  palace,  the  '*  aurea  ddmus," 
which  was  really  constructed  in  the  desert  the  fire  had 
left.  The  audience,  meantime,  have  been  put  in  good 
humor  by  a  scene  in  Spain,  where  a  conspiracy  is  on  foot 
to  overthrow  the  Emperor's  power ;  and  the  drama  con- 
cludes with  the  death  of  Poppaea,  —  again  less  gross  than 
the  account  of  it  in  the  Chronicle,  —  with  Nero's  own 
death,  and  with  the  proclamation  of  Galba  ad  his  suo- 
cessor ;  all  crowded  yito  a  space  disproportionately  small 
for  incidents  so  important. 

.  But  it  was  not  often  that  Lope  wrote  so  ill  or  so 
grossly.  On  modem,  and  especially  on  national  subjects, 
he  is  almost  always  more  fortunate,  and  sometimes  be- 
,comes  powerful  and  imposing';  Among  these,  as  a  char- 
acteristic, though  not  as  a  remarkably  favoraW^,  speci- 
men of  his  success,  is  to  be  placed  the  "  Principe  Per- 

«  This  scene  is  in  the  second  act,  and  forms  that  part  of  the  play  where  Nero  eoBtita 
the  gracioso. 
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feto,"  *  ii^which  he  intends  to  give  his  idea  of  a  perfect 
prince  nnder  the  character  of  Don  John  of  Por-  ui  principe 
tugal,  son  of  Alfonso  the  Fifth  and  contempo-  ^erfeto. 
rary  with  Ferdin-and  and  Isabella,  a  full-lengtb  portrait 
of  whom,  by  his  friend  and  confidant,  is  drawn  in  the 
opening  of  the  second  act,  with  a  minuteness  of  detail 
that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  qualities  for  which  princes 
were  valued  in  the  age  of  the  Philips,  if  not  those  for 
which  they  would  be  valued  now. 

Elsewhere  in  the  piece,  Don  John  is  represented  to 
have  fought  bravely  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Toro,  and 
to  have  voluntarily  restored  the  throne  to  his  father,  who 
had  once  abdicated  in  his  fiavor  and  had  afterwards 
reclaimed  the  supreme  power.  Personal  Qourage  and 
strict  justice,  however,  are  the  attributes  most  relied  on 
to  exhibit  him  as  a  perfect  prince.  Of  the  former  he  gives 
proof  by  killing  Ai^an  in  self-defence,  and,  entering  into  a 
bull-fight  under  the  most  perilous  ciriJumstances.  Of  the 
latter  —  his  love  of  justice  —  many  instances  are  brought 
on  the  stage,  a^d,  among  the  rest,  his  protection  of 
Columbus,  after  the  return  of  thatjjgreat  navigator  from 
Americi^>  .though  aware  how  much  his  discoveries  had 
redounded  to  the  honor  of  a  rival  country,  and  how 
great  had  been  his  own  error  in  not  obtaining  the  "benefit 
of  them  ^' for  Portugal.  But  the  most  prominent  of  these 
instances  of  justice  relates  to  a  private  and  personal 
history,  and  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  drama.     It  is 

as  follows. 

Don  Juan  de  Sosa,  the  king's  favorite,  is  twice  sent  by 
him  to  Spain  on  embassies  of  consequence,  and,  while 
residing  there,  lives  in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  him  by  blood,  to  whose  daughter,  Leonora, 
he  makes  love,  and  wins  her  affections.  Each  time  when 
Don  Juan  returns  to  Portugal,  he  forgets  his  plighted 
faith  and  leaves  the  lady  to  languish.  At  last,  she  comes 
with  her  father  to  Lisbon  in  the  train  of  the  Spanish 
princess,  Isabella,  now^  married  to  the  king's  son.  But 
even  there    the    false  knight  refuses  to   recognize  his 

»  Comedlas,  Tom.  XI.,  Barcelona,- 161S,  ff.  121,  etc. 
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obligationQ.  In  her  despair,  Ae  presentfi  heiwlf  to  the 
king,  and  explains  hqr  position  in  the  following  conversa- 
tion, which  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  easy  narrative 
in  which.resides  so  much  of  the  charm  of  Lope's  drama. 
As  Leonora,  enters,  she  exclaims  :  — 

Prince,  whom  in  peace  Md  war  men  perfeet  call. 
Listen  a  woman's  orf  I 

King.  Begin ;  •-»  I  hear. 

Leonora,  Fkdriqne  —  be  of  ancient  LavA's  honee, 
And  goremor  of  Beville  —  Is  my  mre. 

King,      Panse  there,  end  pardon  fine  lihe  conrtegy 
That  owes  a  debt  to  thy  name  and  to  fais, 
Which  ignorance  alone  oonld  fkii  to  pay. 

Leonora,  Such  condescending  gentleoeM,  my  loM, 
Is  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  the  wit 
Which  through  the  worid  are  Uazoncd  and  admired.  -^ 
*       Bat  to  my  tale.    Twk»  came  there  to  Castiie 
A  knight  from  this  thy  land,  whose  name  I  ludtf 
Till  all  his  fraads  are  manifest    For  tftn. 
My  lord,  dost  Ipve  him  in  snch  wise,  that^  weri 
Thou  other  tban  tbon  art,  my  tnie  complaints 
Woald  fear  to  seek  a  justioe  they  in  yam 
Wonld  striTe  to  find.    Each  time  within  onr  bonse 
He  dwelt  a  gnesl^and  (torn  the  very  first 
He  sought  my  love.  \ 

King  Speak  on,  and  let  not  shame 

Oppress  thy  words ;  for  to  the  jodge  and  {uriest 
Alike  confession's  voice  shonld  boldly  come. 

Leonora.  I  was  deceived.    He  went  and  left  me  sad 
To  moom  his  absenee ;  for  of  them  be  ia 
Who  leave  behind  their  knightly,  nobler  parts. 
When  they  themselves  are  long  ehiee  fled  and  gone. 
Again  he  came,^his  voice  more  sweetly  tnned, 
More  siren-like,  than  ever.    I  heard  the  voice. 
Nor  knew  its  hidden  frand.    0,  wonld  that  Heaven 
Had  made  us,  in  its  highest  jostioe,  deaf. 
Since  tongues  so  false  it  gave  to  men  t    He  Inred, 
He  fored  me  as  the  fowler  lures  the  bh^ 
In  snares  and  meshes  hid  beneath  iStse  grass. 
I  struggled,  but  in  vain ;  for  Love,  heaven's  child, 
Has  power  the  mightiest  fortress  to  subdue. 
He  pledged  his  knightly  word,  —  in  writing  pledged"  it) 
Trusting  that  afterwards,  in  Portugal, 
The  debt  and  all  might  safely  be  denied ;  — 
As  if  the  heavens  were  narrower  than  the  earth. 
And  justice  not  supreme.    In  short,  my  lord, 
He  went;  and,  proud  and  vain,  the  bannersbore 
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Chat  Bif  stttediiSioa  ioarked,  not  my  4$ktA ; 

For  where  love  is,  there  comes,  ao  victory. 

His  spoils  he  carried  to  his  native  land, 

As  if  they  had  been  torn  in  heathen  war 

From  Africa ;  rach  as  in  Arcila, 

In  earliest  youth,  thysdf  with  giory  won ; 

Or  such  as  now,  from  shores  remote,  thy  ships 

Bring  home^  r-*  dark  slav««,  to  darker  slAvery. 

No  written  word  of  his  came  back  to  me* 

My  honor  wept  its  obfeeqtties,  and  built  its  tomb 

With  Love's  «actlngiibh#dL  tor*j^    Soon,  tha  prmce. 

Thy  son,  was  wed  witJi  our  Infiintii  faur,  — 

God  grant  ift  for  a  blessiskg  to  Wh  realms  J  — 

And  with  tier,  as  ambassador,  my  sire 

To  Lisbon  came,  and  I  with  him.    But  here  — 

Even  here^  his  promisea  that  knight  dwes, 

And  so  disheartens  And.desplaes  me> 

ThAt,  if  your  0rac^  no  rewMy  can  find, 

The  end  of  all  most  be  tbe.end  of  lif?,— 

So  heavy  is  my . misery. 

Kmg,  That  scroll? 

Thoa.liB8t.it? 

Leanom.  Snwly.    It-weffl  a^  ep-or 

Not  to  be  repaired,  if  I  b«4  IpH  fX* 

King.      It  cannot  be  but  I  should  know  the  hand, 
If  he  who  wFD^e  it  ia  my  household  servp. 

Leonora,  This  is  the  scroll,  my  lord. 


King. 


And  John  de  Sosa's  is 
The  aigiiatare  I    But  yet,  nnless  mind  ^yes 
Had  seen  and  rocognlied  his  very  hand^ 
I  neve^iad  believed  the  tale  thou  bring'st ;  — 
So  hi|ly  deem  I  of  his  faithfidness.^ 


Q  D.Leo  Prineipe,  ftt* vrnvvkl  «9  Svecn,   . 
Te  llama  perfeto  el  mundo, 
^^  Dye  una  mtiger  1    Rejf,  ComienCA. 

1%  Z).  Xeo- Del  gobenmdor  Fadiiqne 
^  Dc  Lara  soy  lulja.   Rey*  Espera. 

Perdona  at  no  conocerto 
La  cortesia,  que  ead«ud& 
Digna  fctu  padre  y  &U.  » 

.  Z).  Leo.  Easaea  gala  ygentileza 
Digna  de  tu  ingenlo  Clara, 
Que  el  mundo  acbnira  y  eelebra.  — 
For  do6  ye«e8  a  Casfilla 
Fne  utt  flddgo-delta  ttetraf  — 
Que  quiero  encabrir  el  nombn* 
^aata  que  9u  engallo  sepaa ; 
forque  le  qoieiea  de  modo, 
Que  temiera  que  mis  qnexaa 
No  hallaran  Justicia  en  ti, 
8i  otro  que  tu  mismo  feeras. 
FMo  entmu]^  en  ml  f»«»  t 
SoUdto  la  priSem 
Bfi  Toluntad.   Rey.  IM  adelaafe, 
T  no  te  oprimft  iraigttelifiii. 


• 

Que  tamUfln  con  loe  juezea 
Las  personas  se  confleasan. 
D.  lM»  Agradeci  bus  eagaikM. 

Pactaose  {  Uore  au  auaencla ; 
Que  las  partes  deste  hidalgo* 
Quande  el  m  parte,  ellas  quedan. 
Bolulo  otra  vex,  y  bohilo 
Mas  dulcemente  Slrena. 
Con  la  V02  no  ^  el  engafio. 
Ay,  V*»  I  Sefior,  si  nacleran 
Las  mugeres  wn  oydoa, 
ya  que  loa  hombres  con  lenguaa. 
Llamome  al  fln,oonK>  auele 
A  la  perdiz  la  cautela 
Del  capadoT  engafioso, 
La«  oedes  ent»  la  yerua. 
Beais^iine  {  maa  qua  importa, 
8t  la  mayor  fortaleza 
Ho  oontradiMk  el  atnor, 
Que  ea  hijo  de  las  estrellaa  ? 
una  cedula  me  htzo 
Dtt  aer  mi  marido>y  esta 
])eiik»  de  aec  Qop  ifitiento 
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The  denonemerd  naturally  consists  in  the  marriage,  which 
is  thus  made  a  record  of  the  king's  perfect  justice. 

Columbus,  as  we  have  seen,  appears  in  this  piece.  He 
is  introduced  with  little  skill,  but  the  dignity  of  his  pre- 
tensions i&  not  forgotten.  In  another  drama,  devoted  to 
El  Naero  *^®  discovery  of  America,  and  called  "  The  New 
Mundo.  World  of  Columbus,''  his  character  is  further 
and  more  truly  developed.  The  play  itself  embraces  the- 
events  of  the  great  Admiral's  life  between  his  first  vain 
effort  to  obtain  countenance  in  Portugal  and  his  tri- 
umphant presentation  ckf  the  spoils  of  the  New  World  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  Barcelona,  —  a  period  amount-  * 
ing  to  abput  fourteen  years.'  It  is  one  of  Lope's  more 
wild  and  extravagant  attempts,  but  it  is  not  without  marks 
of  his  peculiar  talent,  and  it  fully  embodies  the  national 
feeling  in  regard  to  America,  as  a  worid  rescued  from 
heathenism.  Some  of  its  scenes  are  laid  in  Portugal ; 
others  on  the  plain  of  Granada,  at  the  moment  of  its  fall ; 
others  in  the  oaiavel  of  Oolumbas  daring  the  mutiny ; 
and  yet  others  in  the  West  Indies,  and  before  his  sover- 
eigns on  his  return  home. 


!>•  B«  oonocerla  dftnda* 

En  eitando  en  Portugal, 

Como  ti  «1  cido  no  fViem 

Cielo  tobre  todo  d  mnndo^ 

T  an  jnftici»  snprenML 

Al  fin,  Senor,  el  le  ftie, 

Uflmo  ecm  las  t>and«fw 

De  una  moger  ya  rendida  i 

Que  donde  hay  amor,  no  hMf  ftm^a. 

Dcapojoe  traxo  A  an  patria, 

Como  si  de  Africa  flienm, 

DekM  Movoa,  qne  en  Arclki 

Venciste  en  tn  edad  prlmera, 

O  de  loa  remotoa  maresk 

De  cnyaa  blaneas  arenas 

Te  traen  negros  eaclanos 

Toa  armadas  Fortugnesas. 

Nunc*  mas  vi  letra  snya. 

lAoio  ml  amor  sns  obseqniaa, 

Hize  el  tomulo  del  llanto, 

T  de  amor  las  hachaa  mnvtaa. 

Caso  el  Principe  tn  h^jo 

Con  nnestra  Infimta,  que  sea 

Para  bien  de  entrambos  reynoa. 

Tino  mJ  padiv  eon  ella. 

Tine  con  el  k  Lisboa, 

Donde  este  lldalgo  niega 

Tan  jnstas  obllgacionea, 

T  de  suerte  me  desprecia. 

Que  me  ha  de  quitar  la  vida, 

6i  tu  Alteza  no  remedia 

De  una  moger  la  deadicba. 


J?ey.     Viae  la  oednla  r   iX  X«o.FQent 
Error  no  aneria  goardado. 

JSpy.     Yo  eonocere  la  Ictra, 

81  es  criado  de  ml  casa. 

J).  Lee.  Befior,  la  eadvlaoi  ««ta> 

Rej/.      La  flrma  di^  Don  Juan 

DeSoal  flilocreyeim,  • 

A  no  conocer  la  Anna, 
De  fu  vittod  y  iirodeneia. 

Comediu  de  I^ope  de  Vegft,  Tooi. 
XL,  Baroelona,  1618,  ff.  14S,  144. 

TbiB  paMagels  near  the  end  of  the  piecd? 
and  leads  to  the  dinouement  by  one  of 
thoM  flowing  nanatiVQB,  like  an  Italian 
noveitA^  to  which  Iiope  {jrequently  reaorta, 
when  the  intrigaing  fable  of  the  drama  hm 
been  carried  fur  enough  to  fill  up  the  thxee 
enatomary  acta. 

7  Gomedias,  Tom.  IV.,  Madrid,  1614 ; 
and  also  in  the  Appendix  to  Ochoa^  **  Tea- 
tro  Eaoogido  de  Iiope  de  Vega**  (Pw^ 
1838,  8to).  Fernando  de  Zarate  took  some 
of  the  materials  fior  his  ^^Conquista  de 
Mexico,**  (Gomedias  BBOogida8,Tem.XXX., 
Madrid,  1668,)  bqcImm  the  opening  of  Jor- 
nada II.,  firom  Sis  pkiy  of  Lope  de 
Vega. 


Chap.  XVL]  THE  NUEVO  MUNDO.  £25 

Among  the  personagee,  besides  such  as  might  be  rea- 
sonably anticipated  from  the  course  of  the  story,  are 
Gonzalvo  de  C6rdova,  sundry  Moors,  several  American 
Indians,  and  several  spiritujal  beings,  such  as  Providence, 
Christianity,  and  Idolatry ;  the  last  of  whom  struggles 
with  great  vehemence,  at  the  tribunal  of  Providence, 
against  the  introduction  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  religion 
into  the  New  World,  and  in  passages  like  the  following 
i^ems  in  danger  of  having  the  best  of  the  argument.^ 

O  PJroTideiice  Divine,  permit  them  not 
To  do  me  this  most  plain  tmrighteoosness ! 
'T  is  but  base  avarice  that  spots  them  on* 
Religion  is  the  color  and  the  cloak ; 
Bat  gold  and  silver,  hid  within  the  earth, 
Are  all  they  tralj  seek  and  strive  to  vrin.s 

The  greater  part  of  the  action  and  the  best  portions  of 
it  pass  in  the  New  World  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  extravagaut  than  the  whole  fable.  Brsr 
matic  propriety  is  constantly  set.at  OAttght.  The  Indians, 
before  the  appeataace  of  Europeans  among  them,  sing 
about  Phoebus  and  Diana ;  and  while,  from  the  first,  they 
talk  nothing  but  Spanish,  they  frequently  pretend,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  to  be  unable  to  understand  a 
word  of  their  language.  The  scene  in  which  Idolatry 
pleads  its  cause  against  Christianity  before  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  scenes  with  the  Demon,  and  those  touching 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  migRt  have  been  presented 
in  the  rudest  of  the  old  Moralities.  Those,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  which  the  natural  feelings  and  jealousies  of  the 
simple  and  ignorant  natives  are  brought  out,  and  those  in 
which  Columbus  appears,  —  always  dignified  and  gentle, 
—  are  not  without  merit.  Few,  however,  can  be  sarfd  to 
be  truly  good  or  poetical ;  and  yet  a  poetical  interest  is 
kept  up  through  the  worst  of  them,  and  the  stoiy  they 
involve  is  followed  to  the  end  with  a  living  curiosity 

The  common  traditions  are  repeated,  that  Columbus 

8  NotMrmltu,  Pntridenela,  So  ctilor  de  rellgfon, 

Hiwennf  esta  liigiutieift  ^  Van  ft  bascar  pktte  y  Oro 

Fues  Io8  lleua  la  codicia  B<1  encttbietto.teaoro. 
A  hacer  esta  diligencia.  £1  ^uevo  MundOi  Jom.  I. 

10*  <f  • 
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WAS  bom  at  Nervi,  and  that  he  received,  from  a  djia^ 
pilot  at  Madeira  the  charts  that  led  him  to  his  grand 
adveiiture ;  but  it  is  singular,  that,  in  contradiction  to 
all  this,  Lope,  in  other  parts-  of  the  play,  should  have 
hazarded  the  suggestion,  that  Columbus  was  moved  bj 
Divine  inspirtition.  The  friar,  in  the  scene  of  the  mu- 
tiny, declares  it  expressly;  and  Columbus  himself^  in  his 
discourse  with  his  brother  Bartholomew,  when  their  for- 
tunes seemed  all  but  desperatOi  plainly  alludes  to  it, 
when  he  says: 

• 
A  hidden  Deiftj  etill  drives  me  on, 
Bidding  me  trust  tbe  truth  of  what  I  feel. 
And,  if  X  watch,  or  if  I  sleep,  impels 
The  strong  will  boldly  to  work  out  its  way. 
Bat  what  is  this  that  thus  possesses  me  1 
What  spirit  is  it  drives  me  onward  thus  ? 
"Where  am  I  borne  ?    What  is  the  road  I  take  1 
What  track  of  destiny  is  this  I  tread  ? 
And  what  the  impulse  that  I  blindly  follow  ? 
Am  I  not  poor,  unknown,  a  broken  man. 
Depending  on  the  pilot's  anxioas  trade  ? 
And  shall  I  venture  on  the  mighty  task 
To  add  a  distant  world  to  this  we  know  ?  ^ 


The  conception  of  the  character  in  this  particular  is  good, 
and,*  being  founded,  as  we  know  it  was,  on  the  personal 
convictionb  of  Columbus  himself,  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed out  by  further  developments  with  poetical  effect. 
But  the  opportunity  is  neglected,  and,  like  many  other 
occasions  for  success,  is  thrown  away  by  Lope,  through 
haste  and  carelessness. 

Another  of  the  dramas  of  this  class,  "  EI  Castigo  sin 
Eicastico    Venganza,''  or  "Punishment,  not  Revenge,"  is 
^^x,^       important  from  the  mode  in  which  its  subject  is 
treated,  and  interesting  from  the  circumstance 
that  its  history  can  be  more  exactly  traced  than  that  of 


Bin  Ven- 


9  Una  Ncreta  deidad 
A  que  lo  intente  me  impele, 
Didtodome  que  es  verdad, 
Que  en  fin,  qae  duenna  6  que  vele, 
Feisigue  jfd  voluntod. 
Qne  Of  esto  ^ue  ha  entrado  en  ml  t 
Quien  me  lleva  6  muevc  ansi  7 
^onde  V07,  don4e  camino  t 


(^ne  derrota,  qne  deatino 
Bigo,  6  me  conduce  aqui  ? 
Un  hombre  pobrc,  y  ann  roto. 
Que  anal  lo  puedo  deck, 
Y  que  Vive  dc  piloto, 
Quiere  &  este  mundo  imadir 
Otro  mundo  tan  rcmoto  I 

£1  NucTO  Mundo,  Jbm.  I. 
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any  other  of  Lope's  playa.  It  is  founded  on  the  dark  ftad 
hideous  story  in  the  annals  of  Ferrara^  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  Lord  Byron  found  in  Gibbon's  "  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  House  of  Bruns^ck/'  and  made  the  subject 
of  his  '^  Parisina,"  ^  but  which  Lope,  following  the  old 
chronicles  of  l^e  duchy,  has  presented  in  a  somewhat 
difierent  light,  aadtiirown  with  no  little  skill  into,  a 
dramatic  form. 

The  Duke  of  iPercara,  in  his  tragedy,  is  a  person  o^ 
mark  and  spirit,  —  ^  commander  of  the  Papal  forces,  and 
a  prince  of  statesmanlike  experience  and  virtues.  He 
marries  when  already  past  the  middle  age  of  life,  and 
sends  his  natural  son,  Frederic,  to  receive  his  beautiful 
bride,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  to  con- 
duct her  to  Ferrara.  Before  he  reaches  Mantua,  however, 
Frederic  meets  her  accidentally  on  the  way ;  and  his 
first  interview  with  his  step-mother  is  when  he  rescues 
her  from  drowning.  From  this  moment  they  become 
gra((ually  more  and  more  attached  to  each  other,  until 
their  attachment  ends  in  guilt ;  partly  through  the  strong 
impulses  of  their  own  natures,  and  partly  from  the  cold- 
ness and  faithlessdlBss  of  the  Duke  to  his  young  and 
passionate  wife.  . 

On  nis  return  home  from  a  successful  campaign,  the 
Duke  discovers  the  intrigue.*  A  struggle  ensues  between 
his  aflfection  for  his  son  and  the  stinging  sense  of  his  own 
dishonor.  At  last  he  determines  to  punish  ;  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  hide  the  grounds  of  his  offence.  To  effect 
this,  he  confines  his  wife  in  a  darkened  room,  and  so 
conceals  and  secures  her  person,  that  she  can  neither 
move,  nor  speak,  nor  be  seen.  He  then  sends  his  offend- 
ing son  to  her,  under  the  pretence  that  beneath  the  pall 
that  hides  her  is  placed  a  traitor,  whom  the  son  is  re- 
quired to  kill  in  order  to  protect  his  father's  life ;  and 
when  the  desperate  young  man  rushes  from  the  room, 
ignorant  who  has  been  his  victim,  he  is  instantly  cut 


10  The  Btory  was  well  known,  fi*om  its  Preface  to  his  yerslon  of  it,  says  it  was 

peculiar  horrors,  though   the   events  oo-  extant  in  Latin,  Prench,  German,  Tuscan, 

curred  in  1405,  —  more  than  two  centuries  and  Castilian. 
before  the  date  of  the  play.    Lope,  in  the 
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dgwn  by  Hi©  by-st«»iters,  oii  his  fetlwr's  outcry;  fciit  he 
has  JTisi  nmrdeced  his  Btep^mother,  witii  whose  blood  hlK 
haadd  ftre,  in  fact,  Yimhly  jraeking. 

Lope  finished  tlas  play  oat  :fcbft  Ist  6i  August,  1631^ 
when  he  was  neurly  Blxty^nme  yean  old^;  and  yet  .these 
are  few  of  his  dsamasf  in.  the  claas  to  which  it  bcdoaga^ 
that  are  more  marked  wdth  poetiesd  TigQr,  aadia  zioae  is 
tiie  versification  more  light  and  Tarious^^  The  olmtaQt- 
tens;  especially  those  of  the  &ther'«nd  sen^are  better 
defined  and  better. snstaiAod .than  uanal  ;•  and  tibe.whjotle 
was  evidently  written  wdth  oare^^foF  tia^e  4am  Wk6t  iasket 
qnently  large  alteradobs^  as  well  as  many  minate  ver- 
bal eorrectiDBB,  in  the  omginal  maamscript,  which  is  siill 
extant. 

It  was  not  iieensed  for  representation  till  the  :9th  0£ 
May,  1632,  —  apparently  from  the  known  unwillingness 
of  the  court  to  have  persons  of  rank,  like  the  Duke  of 
Fer<rara,  brought  upon  the  stage  in  a  light  so  odious^. 
'At  any  rate,  when  the  tardy  permission  was  granted,  it 
was  aooompanied  with  a  oertifioate  that  ^e  Duke  was 
treated  with  the  decorum  "  due  to  his  person  j ''  though, 
even  with  this  assuranee,  it  was  acted  but  once,  notwithr 
standing  it  made  a  strong  impression  at  the  time,  and 
was  brought  out  by  the  company  of-  Pigueroa,  tUt  most 
successM  of  the  period,  — ^^.rias,  whose  acting  Montat 
van  praia9s  highly,  taking  the  part  of  the  son.^*  In  1634, 
Lope  printed  it,  with  more  than  comtnon  care,  ^t  Barce- 
lona, dedicating  it  to  his  great  patron,  the  Duke  of  Sessa, 
among  ''  the  servants  of  whose  house,"  he  says,  "  he  was 
inscribed ; ''  and  the  next  year,  immediately  afker  his 
death,  it  appeared  again,  without  the  Dedication,  in  the 
twenty-first  volume  of  his  plays,  prepared  anew  by  him- 
self for  the  press,  but  published  by  his  daughter  Feli- 
ciana." 


.  n  T^ig  p]^j  contains  all  the  usual  va-  ground  he  eajre  It,  and  it  does  not 

rietles  of  measure,  — rcrfondi«a«,fcrceffl«,  probable. 

a  sonnet,  etc.  ^  but  especlaUy,  in  the  first  m  I  poBsesfl  the  original  MS.,  entirely  in 

act,  estiva  of  beautiful  fluency.  Lope^s  handwriting, with  many aUaeradoimi, 

^^  Oayangos  says,  that  the  reason  the  corrections,  and  interliimtiaiiB  by  himaeUL 

representation  was    stopped  was  from  a  It  is  prepared  for  Hke  acfcws,  and  haa  the  II- 

supposed  allusion  in  the  story  to  the  case  cense  for  representing  it  by  Pedro  deTsrgas 

of  Don  Carlos.    I  do  not  know  on  what  Machuca,  apoethim8^,aQdLoiH%ficieQd, 
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Like  "  Punishment,    not  Vengeance/'    several    oilier 
dramas  of  its  class  are  imbued  with  the  deepest  spirit  of 
tragedy.     ''The  Knights   Commanders  of  C6r*  Knights 
doVa''  is  an  instance  in  point."    It  is  a  parallel  S?^?oS>  . 
to  the  story  of  -^Egisthufr  and  Olytemnestra  in  *<»^ 
its  horrors  ;  but  the  husband,  instead  of  meeting  the  &te 
of  AgamemBon,  puts  to  death,  not  only  his  guilty  wife, 
tmt  all  his  servantjB  and  every  living  thing  in  his  house- 
hold,  to  satisfy  his  savage  sense  of  honor.    Poetry  is 
^undaxit  in  many  of  its  scenes,  but  the  atrocities  of  the 
rest  will  hardly  permit  it  to  be  perceived. 

"  The  Star  of  Seville,"  on  the  other  hand,  though  much 
more  truly  tn^gic,  is  liable  to  no  such  objection."  ^  jg^^. 
In  some  respects  it  resembles  Comeille's  "  Cid.''  IS,^^ 
At  the  command  of  bis  king,  and  from  the  truest 

who  was  much  employed  to  license  plays  led  often  to  similar  incongruities.   But  this 

for  the  theatre.    He  also  figured  at  the  seems  to  have  been  discontinued  at  the  end 

**  Castas  Foveas  **  of  Ban  Isidr^  published  of  t|ie  eighteenth  oentaiy*    At  ieast,  in  » 

by  Lope  in  1620  and  1622 ;  and  in  the  drama  acted  then,  where  reforms  in  the 

«  Justa  "  in  honor  of  the  Virgen  del  Pilar,  beginning  of  MSS.  are  proposed,  one  asks, 

ItwbttBhed  by  Caceres  in  1629  ',  in  neither  whether  anything  is  to  be  done  with  the 

of  which,  however,  do  his  poems  give  proof  cross.    To  which  the  other  answers : 

tf  much  talent,  though  tiiere  is  no  .doubt 

of  his  popmaritor.wltb  his  eontemporaries..  JSSIit^j  ™  ^  L  ouHo 

JAlvarea  y  Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  nq  k  espante  de  la  carte. 

IT.  p.  199.)    He  claimed  to  be  descended  Juxgado  Caseio,  17«D,  p.  153. 

??  ^3^t  ^  ^^  JT"-  "^  w  N-y.  thJ,  ha.  been  n,ftr«.d  al«.dy. 

•Ballads  and  Chronicles,  who,  having  lost  j^^^  ^^en  we  tend  the  D«vn  a  letter, 

his  arms  of  offence  at  the  battle  of  Xerez  *  He  should  be  firighted  when  he  opens  it  ' 

in  the   time  of  St.  Xerdinand,   tore  off  tt     -u  ^^a    tana 

the  branch  of  an  oUve-tree,  an^  so  bela-  "  ^^^^f  *«'  '^T'       \Zt1^'  ilZ 

bored  the  Moors  with  it  that  he  received  ^^'^l^r^-^^?  ?*lS^i^.^ 

the    .o,n^et  of    « Machuoa,"    or  /*e  ''^r^^jyr:^^^:^^^:^'^^^ 


^eV  Tl  A.   *       «      u      »» »    *l«  Tua  «#  the  most  fierce  pride  and  the  grossest  pas- 

76.)    At  the  top  of  each  page  in  the  MS.  of  "*"  ^ t>«.,#^  t«o«k«. 

T       J   -.r       t      —      -^v.  *k»«„».A<.^«  sions,  like  the  Pront-de-Boauf  of  Ivanhoe. 

Iiope  de  Vega  is  a  cross  with  the  names  or  "'""^i  -  ^. ,     ,       _^     t  „i« 

ciiSL  of  ""Lus,  Maria,  Josephus,  Chris-       «  Old  copies  <>' «f  P^^^^  «*  «^~J,7„^ 

tuVr^andattheend,  "Lans  Deo  et  Ma-  scarce,  and  I  ^^^^^^^^^^^  "TJ 

ri»  Virgini,"  with  the  date  of  its  ^mple-  years  ago,  a  '°«^°^'*P*,*' *^.*^„^; 

tion  anTlhe   signature   of  the    author,  it  was  ^l^'^'^J^^^^^X.^^J^ 

Whether  Lope  thought  it  possible  to  con-  Mr.  F.  Sales,  in  ^^^  "  ^bras  MMsta^J  Ito^ 

•ecrate  the  grdss  immoraUties  of  such  a  miticas"  (Boston,  1828  "ff  J^l;  J^ 

drama  by  religious    symbols,    I   do  not  tast  time  with  corrections,  kmdly  rumisnett 

kno#  5  but  if  he  did,  it  would  not  be  in-  by  Don  A.  Duran,  of  Madrid  •,  —  a  ^^^ 

consistent  with  his  character  or  the  spirit  feet  in  Spanish  bibliography,  and  one  ma« 

of  his  time.    A  cross  was  commonly  put  at  should  be  mentioned  to  the  honor  of  «ir. 

the  top  of  Spanish  letters,  — a  practice  Sales,    whose    various   publications  have 

aUnded  to  in  Lope's  "  Perro  del  Hortela-  done  much  io  spread  the  love  of  Spanish 

|io,"(JomadAn.,)  and  one  that  must  have  literature  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
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OaBtilian  loyaltj,  a  knight  of  Seville  kills  his  friend,  a 
brother  of  the  lady^wl^om  he  10  about  to  many.  The 
king  afterwards  endeavors  to  hold  him  harmless  for  the 
crime ;  but  the  royal  jndges  refuse  to  mterrupt  the  course 
of  the  law  in  his  favor,  and  the  brave  knight  is  saved 
from  death  only  by  the  plenary  confession  of  his  guiHy 
sovereign.  It  is  one  of  ^e  very  small  number  of  Lope's 
pieces  that  have  no  comic  and  distracting  underplot,  and 
is  to  be  placed  among  the  loftiest  of  his  efibrts.  Not  a 
few  of  i1»  scenes  are  admirable  ;  especially  that  in  which 
the  king  urges  the  knight  to  kill  his  friend  ;  that  in  which 
the  lovely  and  innocent  creature  whom  the  knight  is 
about  to  marry  receives,  in  the  midst  of  the  frank  and 
delightful  expressions  of  her  happiness,  the  dead  body  of 
her  brother,  who  has  been  slain  by  her  lover ;  and  that  in 
which  the  Alcaldes  solemnly  refuse  to  wrest  the  law  in 
obedience  to  the  royal  commands.  The  conclusion  is 
better  than  that  in  the  tragedy  of  Oomeille.  The  lady 
abandons  the  world  and  retires  to  a  convent. 

Of  the  great  number  of  Lope's  heroic  dramas  on  national 
subjects,  a  few  may  be  noticed,  in  order  to  indicate  thei 
direction  he  gave  to  this  division  of  his  theatre.  One, 
for  instance,  is  on  the  story  of  Bamba,  taken  from  the 
other  hta-  plough  to  be  made  king  of  Spain ;  *•  and  another, 
SSSis.  "  "^^^  ^^*  Goth,'-'  is  on  the  popular  traditions  of 
the  loss  of  Spain  by  Roderic  ; "  —  the  first  being 
among  the  earliest  of  his  published  plays,"  and  the  last 
not  published  till  twelve  years  after  his  death,  but  both 

whom  I  am  indebted  (br  ny  tint  knowU  "Sstrellade  SevOlA,"  including  the  house 

edge  of  it.    The  same  play  Is  well  known  of  Bustos  Xabeia,  the  lorer  of  EstreUa,  are 

on  the  modern  Spanish  stage,  and   has  stUl  shown  at  Beville.    Latour,  Etudes  but 

been  reprinted,  both  at  Madrid  and  Lon-  IIBspagne,  Plris,  1866»Tom.  II.  p.  62,  etC4 
don,  With  large  alterattons,  under  the  title       w  Oomedias,  Tom.  I.,  ValladoUd,  1604, 

of  "Sancho  Ortis  de  las  »oela8.»»    An  ex-  IT.  «1,  etc.,  in  which  Lope  has  wisely  fol- 

oeHent  abstraet  of  it.  In  its  original  state,  lowed  the  old  monkish  traditions,  rather 

and  teltbfU  translatlotts  of  parts  of  it,  are  than  elOier  the  "  OnSnlca  General,"  (Parte 

to  be  fbnnd  In  Lord  Holland's  Life  of  Lope  IL  c.  61,)  or  the  yet  more  sobered  account 

(Vol.  L  pp.  165  -  200) ;  out  of  which,  and  of  Mariana  (Hist,  Lib.  VI.  o.  12). 
not  out  of  the  Spanish    original.   Baron       it  Comedias,    Tom.    XXV.,   ^arago^ 

Zedlits  composed  «  Der  Stem  roh  Setilla  5 "  1647,  AT.  869,  etc.    It  is  called  "  Tragico- 

a  play  by  no  means  without  merit,  which  media." 

was  printed  at  Stuttgard  In  1830,  and  has       w  The  first  edition  of  the  first  Tnlnroe  of 

been  often  acted  In  different  parts  of  Ger-  Lope's  plajrs  is  that  of  ValladoUd,  1604. 

many.    The  localities  referred   to  in  the  Bee  Brunet,  eto. 
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written  in  one  spirit  and  upon  the  same  system.  On  the 
attractive  subject  of  Bernardo  del  Oarpio  he  has  several 
dramas.  One  is  oatled  **The  Youthful  Adventures  of 
Bernardo/'  and  relates  bis  exploits  down  to  the  time  when 
he  discovered  the  secret  of  his  birth.  Another,  called 
"  Achievements  of  Bernardo 'del  Ca^pio/'  I  have  never 
seen,  but  it  is  among  the  plays  Lord  Holland  had  read. 
And  a  third,  ''  Marriage  in  Death/'  involves  the  miscon- 
duct of  King  Alfbn80>  and  the  heart-rending  scene  in 
T^Mch  the  dea^  body  of  Bernardo's  father  is  delivered  to 
the  hero,  wh  Aas  sacrificed  everything  to  filial  piety,  and 
now  finds  himself  crushed  and  ruined  by  it."  The  seven 
Infantes  of  Lara  are  not  passed  aver,  as  we -see  both  in 
the  play  that  bears  their  name,  and  in  tiie  more  striking 
one  on  the  story  of  Mudariu,  /'  M  Bastardo  Mudarra.''  ^ 
Ih^ed,  it  seems  as  if  no  picturesque  point  in  the  national 
annals  were  overlooked  by  Lope  ;  ^  and  that,  after  bring- 
ing on  the  stage  the  great  events  in  Spanish  history  and 
tradition  consecutively  down  to  his  own  times,  he  looks 
round  on'  all  sides  for  subjects,  at  home  and  abroad, 
taking  one  from  the  usurpation  of  Boris  Qudunow  at 
Moscow,  in  1606,*"  another  from  the  conquest  df  Arauco, 
in  1560,^  and  another  from  the  great  league  that  ended 
with  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  16Y1 ;  in  which  last,  to 
avoid  the  awkwardness  of  a  sea-fight  on  the  stage,  he  is 
^  [  guilty  of  introducing  the  greater  awkwardness  of  an  alle- 
le 1*he  4TBt  tiro  of  these  plays,  wUdh  ZX^  Bladild,  1629.  The  toene  is  laid 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  collected  dra-  about  1660 }  but  the  ^lay  is  intended  as  a 
matic  works  of  Lope,  have  often  been  compliment  to  the  living  son  of  the  con> 
printed  separately  *,  but  the  last  oocors,  I  4uevor.  In  the  Dedi^on  to  him,  Lopo 
belieye,  only  in  the  first  Tolune  of  the  asserts  it  to  be  a  true  history  ;  but  there  is, 
Comedf  as,  (Yalladolid,  1604,  f.  9a,)  and  in  of  course,  much  invenUon  mingled  with  it, 
the  reprliito  of  it  It  makes  ftee  use  of  the  especially  in  the  parts  that  do  honor  to  the 
old  ballads  of  Durandarte  and  Belerma.  Spaniards.  Among  its  personages  is  the 
»  Tin  "  Biete  Infantes  de  Lara,"  is  hi  author  of  the  "  Araucana,"  Aionso  d9 
the  Comedlas,  Tom.  V.,  Biadrid,  1616  s  and  BroUla,  who  comes  upon  the  stage  beating 
the  ««Ba8taMo  Mndana**  is  lot  Tom.  a  drum!  AnotMhr  and  earlier  play  of  I«pe 
XXIV.,  Zaragoia,  1641.  may  be  compared  with  the  "  Arauco  •,» 

"Thus,  the  attractive  story  of  "Bl  I  mean  «  Los  Guanches  de  Tenerite "  (Oo- 
MesJor  Alcalde  el  Rey»»  is,  as  he  himself  inedia8,Tom,  X.,  Madrid,  1620,  f.  138).  It 
tells  tis  at  the  conclusion,  taken  from  the  Is  on  the  similar  suluect  of  the  conquest  of 
fourth  part  of  the  «  Cronica  General."  the  Canary  Islands,  in  the  time  of  Ferdi- 

«»  "  El  Gran  Duque  de  Muscovia,"  Co-  nand  and  Isabella,  and,  as  in  the  "  Arauco 
medias,  Tom.  VII.,  Madrid,  161T.  I)omado,»»  the  natives  occupy  much  of  tha 

<*Anutco  Domado,**  Comedlas,  Tom.    eanvns. 
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gorical  figure  of  Spain  describing  the  battle  to  the  au- 
dience in  Madrid,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  supposed 
to  be  going  on  near  the  shores  of  Greece.^ 

The  whole  class  of  these  heroic  and  historical  dramas, 
Oharactor  it  should  be  remembered,  makes  little  claim  to 
torteai^^*^  historical  accuracy.  A  love  story,  filled  as  usual 
^*»°*^  with  hairbreadth  escapes,  jealous  quarrels,  and 
questions  of  honor,  runs  through  nearly  every  one  of 
them ;  and  though,  in  some  cases,  we  may  trust  to  the 
facts  set  before  us,  as  we  must  in  "  The  •Valiant  Cespe- 
des,"  where  the  poet  gravely  declares  tha£|^l  except  the 
love  adventures  are  strictly  true,^  still  in  no  case  can  it 
be  pretended,  that  the  manners  of  an  earlier  age,  or  of 
foreign  nations,  are  respected,  or  that  the  general  color- 
ing of  the  representation  is  to  be  regarded  as  faithful. 
Thus,  in  one  play,  we  see  Nero  hurrying  about  €the 
streets  of  Bome,  like  a  Spanish  gallant,  with  a  guitar  on 
his  arm;  and  making  love  to  his  mistress,  at  her  grated 
window.^  In  another,  Belisarius,  in  the  days  of  his 
glory,  is  selected  to  act  the  part  of  Pyramus  in  an  inter- 
lude before  the  Emperor  Justinian,  much  as  if  he  be- 
longed to  Nick  Bottom's  company,  and  afterwards  has 
his  eyes  put  out,  on  a  charge  of  making  love  to  the 
Empress.*'  And  in  yet  a  third,  Cyrus  the  Great,  after  he 
is  seated  on  his  throne,  marries  a  shepherdess.^  But  there 

I*  **Ia  Santa  Uga,*-    Oomediaa,   Tom.  Schaek  ftmnd,  in  the  Duke  of  0Beiina*B  ad- 

ZY  .f  liadrid,  1621.  mirable  cdlection  at  Madrid,  this  Tery  play 

>  **S1  Yaliente  Oespedea,"  Gomediaa,  in  the  handwriting   of  Mira  de  Mescoa, 

Vom.  XX.,  Madrid,  1629.    This  notice  ia  and  signed  by  him  aa  its  anther.    What 

specially  given  to  thtf  reader  by  Lope,  ooft  renders  the  allUr  more  odd  is,  that  there 

of  tenderness  to  the  repntation  of  Dona  is,  with  the  aatografA  play,  the  autograph 

Maria  de  Oespedea,  who  does  not  appear  aprovaeion  of  Lope,  containing  a  graoeftd 

in  the  play  with  aU  the  dignity  which  those  compliment  to  Mira  de  Mescoa  aa  the  an- 

who,  in  Lope's  time,dahned  to  be  descend-  tiior.  and  dated  Joly,  1625.    (Naehtrftge, 

ed  from  her  might  exact  at  his  hands.  1864,  Svo,  p.  57.)    I  leave  both  text  and 

«  In  "Roma  Abraaada,»»  Acto  IL  t  89,  note,  published  several  years  bdbre  the 

abeady  noticed,  onf  e,  p.  219.  date  of  this  discovery,  as  they  were  origi- 

f  Jornada  n.  of  "  Bxemplo  Mayor  de  naUy  printed,  becanse  they  aflind   each 

la  Desdidia,  y  Capiten  ^sario ;  **  not  in  amnsing  proof  of  a  recklessness  not  on- 

the  collection  of  Lope*s  plays,  and  though  common  among  the  publishers  of  Spanish 

often   printed  separately  as  his,  and  in-  dramas  in  the  seventeenth  centoiy. 

•erted  as  such  on  Lord  Holland's  list,  It  is  »  «  Contn  Yalor   no  hay  Desdioha." 

published  in  the  old  and  curious  collection  Like  the  last,  it  has  been  often  reprinted, 

entitled  ^  Gomediaa  de  DllSerentes  Autores,"  It  begins  with  the  romantic   account  tit 

(^,  Tom.  XXV.,  Zaragoea,  1633,)  as  the  Cyrus^  exposure  to  death,  in  consequence 

work  «f  Montalvan,  both  he  and  Lope  be-  of  his  grandlkther's  dream,  and  ends  with 

ing  then  alive.    And,  after  aU,  it  tarns  out  a  battle  and  his  victory  over  Aatyages  and 

to   belong   to  neither  of  them,   for  Yon  all  his  enemies. 
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• 

is  no  end  to  sucli  absurdities  in  Lope's  plays;  and  the 
explanation  of  them  all  is,  that  they  were  riot  felt  to  be 
such  at  th^  time.  Truth  and  faithfulness  in  regard  to  the 
facts,  manners,,  and  costume  of  a  drama  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  more  important,  in  the  age  of  Lope,  than 
an  observation  of  the  unities  ;  —  not  more  important  than 
they  were  supposed  to  be  9,  century  later,  in  France,  in 
the  unending  romances  of  Calprenede  and  Scudery  ;  — 
not  more  important  than  they  are  deemed  in  an  Italian 
opera  now:  —  so  profound  is  the  thought  of  the  greatest 
of  all  the  masters  of  the  historical  drama,  that  /'  the  best 
in  this  kind  are  but  shadows,  and  the  worst  are  no  worse, 
if  imagination  amend  them.'' 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


tX>TB  DB  TBOA,  CONTTWTIED.  —  DRAMAS  THAT  AHIB  FOinr0»I>  OH  THE 
JlAKNEttS  OV  COMMON  aLIF«.*-THB  '  WISE  MAM  XT  HOME. —  THE 
PAM0KL  THEODORi..  —  CAPTIVES  IN  ALGIERS.  —  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
CHURCH  ON  THE  DRAMA.  —  LOPE'S  PLAYS  FROM  SCRIPTURE. —  THE 
BIRTH  OF  CHRIST.  —  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD.  —  LOPE'S 
PLAYS  ON  THE  LIVES  OF  SAINTS. — SAINT  ISIDORE  'OF  MADRID.— 
IiOPE'S  SACRAMENTAL  AUTOfi  tfOH  THE  FBWITAL  OF  SHE  QOBPHB 
CHBISTI.  — TBEUK  PJIOLOOUES,  — TttSlB  IK1^BBI<PD»9.*"THB  AV<r08 
THEMSELVES* 

The  historical  drama  of  Lope  was  but  a  deviation  from 
the  more  truly  national  type  of  the  "  Comedia  de  Capa  y 
Espada/'  made,  by  the  introduction  of  historical  names  for 
its  leading  personages,  instead  of  those  that  belong  to 
fashionable  and  knightly  life.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  only  deviation  he  made.*  He  went  sometimes  quite 
as  far  on  the  other  side,  and  created  a  variety  or  sub- 
piayg  on  dlvlsion  of  the  theatre,  founded  on  common  life, 
common  ufe.  ^i  whlch  the  chlef  personages,  like  those  of 
'*  The  Watermaid,*'  and  "  The  Slave  of  ber  Lover,''  be- 
long to  the  lower  classes  of  society.*  Of  such  dramas, 
he  has  left  only  a  fbw,  but  these  few  ar^  interestiag. 

1  We  oooaalonally  mMl  wlttL  the  phnuse  clavfi  de  n  Galim**  hays  oontinued  to  pe 

oomeditu  de  rutdo ;  but  it  does  not  mean  fororites  down  to  our  own  times.    The  first 

a  clan  of  plays  separated  from  the  others  was  printed  at  London,  not  many  years 

by  different  rules  of  composition.    It  refers  ago,  and  the  last  at  Paris,  in  Ochoa*s  ool- 

to  the  machinery  used  in  their  exhibition  ;  lection,  1838,  8to,  aod  at  Bielefeld,  in  that 

■o  that  eomedias  4e  capa  p  e$pada^  and  of  Schiita,  1840,  Sro. 

especially  cometf  UM  de  «aalo«,  which  often  Lope   sometimes  went  very  low  down, 

demanded  a  large  apparatus,  were  not  un-  among  courtesans  and  rogues,  for  the  suh- 

firequently  eomediaa  de  ruido,  otherwise  jects  of  his  plays ;  as  in  the  «  Anzuelo  de 

called  eomedias  de  eaao,  or  eomedias  de  Penisa"  (the  story  of  which,  I  suppose, 

fabriea.    In  the  same  way,  eomedias  de  he  took  from-  the  Decameron,  Vlllth  day, 

aparienciae  were  plays  demanding  much  lOth    tale),  « El   Rufian   lyichoso,**   and 

floenery  and  scene-shifting.  some  others. 

*  '*La  Moza  de  Gantaro"  and  "La  Ite- 
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Perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  them  is  **  The  Wise  Man 
at  Home,"  in  which  the  hero,  if  he  may  b^  so  called,  is 
Mendo,  the  son  of  a  poor  charcoal-burner.*  He  -^  cnerfo 
has  married  the  only  child  of  a  •respectable  «»Casa. 
farmer,  and  is  in  an  easy  condition  of  life,  with  the  road 
to  advancement,  at  least  in  a  gay  course,  open  before  him. 
But  he  prefers  to  remain  where  he  is.  He  reuses  the 
solicitations  of  a  neighboring  lawyer  or  clerk,  engaged  in 
public  affairs,  who  would  have  the  honest  Mendo  take 
upon  himself  tho  •airs  of  an  hidalgo  and  cabaHero,  Espe- 
cially upon  what  was  then  the  great  point  in  private  life, 
—  his  relations  with  his  pretty  wife,  —  he  shows  ^is  uni- 
form good  sense,  while  his  more  ambitious  friend  falls 
into  serious  embarrassments,  and  is  obliged  at  last  to 
come  to  him  for  counsel  and  help. 

The  doctrine  of  the  piece  is  well  explained  in  the  ibl* 
lowing  reply  of  Mendo  to  his  friend,  who  had  been  urging 
him  to  lead  a  more  showy  life,  and  raise  the  extern^ 
circumstances  of  his  father. 

He  that  was  bom  to  live  in  humble  state 
Makes  but  an  awkward  knight,  do  what  yon  will. 
My  &ther  means  to  die  as  he  has  lived, 
The  same  plain  collier  that  he  always  was ; 
And  I,  toO;  mnst  an  honest  ploughman  die. 
^  is  bat  a  single  step,  or  up  or  down ; 
For  men  there  most  be  that  will  plough  and  dig, 
And,  when  the  vase  has  onoe  been  filled,  be  sore 
'T  will  always  ssvor  of  what  first  it  held,^ 

The  story  is  less  important  than  it  is  in  many  of  Lope's 
dramas  ;  but  the  sketches  of  common  life  are  sometimes 
spirited,  like  the  one  in  which  Mendo  desor&es  his  first 
Bight  of  his  future  wife,  busied  in  household  work,  and 


»  Comedias,  Tom.  VI.,  Madrid,  1616,  it 
101,  etc.  It  may  bQ  worth  notice,  that  the 
character  of  Mendo  U  like  that  of  Camacho 
in  the  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  which 
was  first  printed  In  the  game  year,  1616. 
The  resemblance  between  the  two,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  strong,  and  perhaps  is 
wholly  accidental,  although  Lope  was  not 
caieftd  to  make  acknowledgments. 


4  EI  que  nacio  para  hwnOde 
Ital  pUede  set  cauallero. 
ID  padre  qulwe  norir, 
liwmidoi,  eoMO  aatim 
Corbonero  me  «guB;«ndz6 1 
l«bndor  qulero  moiir. 
T  al  fin  08  un  grado  maa, 
Aya  qAen  are  y  qulen  caue. 
Slempre  el  vmo  al  Uoor  aabe. 
ComedliMk  "nmi.  YL,  Madrid,  IflU^ 
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the  elaborate  scene  where  his  first  child  is  christened.* 
The  characters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  better  defined  and 
drawn  than  is  common  with  him  ;  and  that  of  the  plain, 
practically  wise  Meifdo  is  sustained,  from  beginning  to 
end,  with  consistency  and  skill,  as  well  as  with  good 
dramatic  effect.* 

Another  of  these  more  domestic  pieces  is  called  "The 
La  Don-  Damsci  Theodora,"  and  shows  how  gladly  and 
■dusMaor.  ^th  what  ingenuity  Lope  seized  on  the  stories 
current  In  his  time  and  turned  them  to  dramatic  account. 
The  tale  he  now  used,  which  bears  the  same  title  with 
the  play,  and  is  extremely  simple  in  its  structure,  is 
claimed  to  have,  been  written,  by  an  Aragonese,  of  whom 
we  know  only  that  his  name  was  Alfonso.^  The  damsel 
Theodora,  in  this  original  fiction,  is  a  slave  in  Tunis,  and 
belongs  to  a  Hungarian  merchant  living  there,  who  has 
lost  his  whole  fortune.  At  her  suggestion,  she  is  offered 
by  her  master  to  the  king  of  Tunis,  who  is  so  much  struck* 
with  her  beauty  and  with  the  amount  of  her  knowledge, 
that  he  purchases  her  at  a  price  which  reestablishes  her 
master^s  condition.  The  point  of  the  whole  consists  in 
the  exhibition  of  this  knowledge  through  discussions  with 

B  There  is  in  these  passages  something  been  composed  after  the  fell  of  Granada, 

cf  the  enphuiatical  style  then  in  &ror,  Gayangos  gires  editions  of  the  ^  TkameXHk 

under  the  name  of  the  eatilo  euttOj  with  Seodor  **  In  1687  and  1540,  and  mentions 

which  Lope  sometimes  humored  the  more  an  Arabic  Tersion  of  it,  which.leads  him  to 

iaahionable  portions  of  his  andienoe,  thongh  the  oonjectore  that  the  Axugoneee,  AUbnBo, 

on  other  occasions  he  bore  a  decided  testi-  to  whom  Aft/v|^<ft  attadbvtea  the  story,  is  no 

mony  against  it  other  than  the  converted  Jew,  Pedro  Al- 

•  This  play,  I  think,  gave  the  hint  to  fonso,  who  fai  the  twelfth  centory  wrote  the 

Calderon  for  his  "  Alcalde  de  Zalamea,*'  in  **  IHscfpUaa  ClerioaUs."    (See  oiUe,  Vol.  I. 

wMoh  the  oharaoter  of  Pedro  Crespo,  the  pp.  OS,  64^  note,  and  the  Spanish  translation 

peasant,  is  drawn  with  more  than  his  ac-  of  this  History,  Tom.  II.  pp.  868-867.)  But 

customed  distinctness.    It  is  the  last  piece  I  eanaot  think  it  is  oUlw  41iBn  tbe  *^p^  of 

In  the  common  ooUecUon  of  08)deren*s  Charles  T. ;  probably  not  older  than  the 

Gomedias,  and  nearly  aU  its  characters  are  capture  of  Tunis,  in  1638.    The  copy  I  use 

happily  touched.  is  <rf  17»,  showing  that  it  was  in  flkvor  in 

t  This  is  among  the  more  eurloos  of  the  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  I  possess 

old  popular  Spanish    tales.*    N.  Antonio  another  printed   for    popular  cbculation 

(Bib.  Not.,  Tem.  I.  p.  0)  assigns  no  age  to  about  1846.    We  find  early  allusions   to 

Its  auUior,  and  no  date  to  the  pubUshed  the   DonseUa  Teodor,   as    a  well-known 

story.    Denis,  in  his  "  Chroniques  de  l»Bs-  personage  •,  for  example,  in  "The  Modest 

pagnc,"  etc.,  (Paris,  1830,  8to,  Tom.  I.  p  Man  at  Court"  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  where 

286,)  gives  no  additional  light,  but,  in  one  one  of  the  characters,  speaking  of  a  lady 

of  his  notes,  treats  its  ideas  on  natural  his-  he  admioes,  cries  out,  **  Que  Donzella  Teo- 

tory  as  those  of  the  moy«n  o9«.    It  seems,  dor'"     Cigarrales    de    Toledo,    Madrid, 

however,  flrom  internal  evidence,  to  have  1624, 4to,  p.  168. 
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learned  men ;  but  the  subjects  are  most  of  them  of  the 
commonest  kind,  and  the  merit  of  the  story  ifi  quite  in- 
considerable,—  less,  for  instance,  than  that  of  *' Friar 
Bacon,"  in  English,  to  Tfhich,  in  several  respects,  it  may 
be  compared.* 

But  Lope  knew  his  audiences,  and  succeeded  in  ads^t- 
ing  this  old  tale  to  their  tast^.  The  *  damsel  Thepdorai  as 
he  arranges  her  character  for  the  stage,  is  the  daughter  of 
a  professor  at  Toledo,  and.  is  educated  i&  all  the  learning 
of  her  father's  schools.  She,  however,  is  not  raised  by 
it  above  the  influences  of  the  tender  passion,  and,  running 
away  with  her  lover,  is  captured  by  a  vessel  from  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  and  earned  as  a  slave  successively  to 
Oran,  to  Constantinople,  and  finally  to  Persia,  where  she 
is  sold  to  the  Sultan  for  an  immense  sum  on  account  of 
•her  rare  knowledge,  displayed  in  the  last  act  of  the  play 
much  as  it  is  in  the  ori^nid  tale  of  Alfonso,  and  some- 
times in  the  same  words.  But  the  love  intrigue,  with  a 
multitude  of  jealous  troubles  and  adventures,  runs  through 
the  whole ;  and  as  the  Sultan  is  made  to  understand  at 
last  the  relations  of  all  the  patties,  who  are  strangely 
assembled  before  Mm,  he  gives  tl^  price  of  the  damsel  as 
her  dower,  and  marries  her  to  the  lover  with  whom  she 
originally  fled  from  Toledo.  The  principal  jest,  both  in 
the  drama  and  the  story,  is,  that  a  learned  doctor,  who 
is  defeated  by  Theodora  in  a  public  trial  of  wits,  is  bound 
by  the  terms  of  the  contest  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  buys 
off  his  ignominy  with  a  sum  which  goes  still  further  to  in- 
crease the  lady's  fortune  and  the  content  of  her  husband.* 
.  The  last  of  Lope's  plays  to  be  noticed  among  those 
whose  subjects  are  drawn  from  common  life  is  a  more 
direct  appeal,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  its  class  to  the 
popular  feeling.  It  is  his  "  Captives  in  Algiers,"  ^  and 
has  been  already  alluded  to  as  partly  borrowed  or  pflfered 

8  The  popular  English  story  of  "  Fryer  so  as  to  be  xead  with  advantage  when  oom- 

Bacon  »  hardly  goes  back  further  than  to  paring  the  Spanish  drama  with  the  Eng- 

the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  Ifeh. 

tome  of  its  materials  may  be  traced  to  the  »  Comediaa,  Tom.  IX.,  Barceloiia,  1818, 

, "  Oesta  Eomanorum."     Robert  Greene's  £f.  27,  eto. 

play  on  it  was  printed  in  1594.    Both  may  «>  Comediaa,  T6m.     XXV.,   Qarago^a, 

be  considered  as  running  parallel  with  the  1047,  ff.  231,  etc 
story  and  play  of  the  "  Donzella  Teodor," 
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from  a  play  of  Cervantes.    In  its  first  scenes,  a  Morfscd 
o»uUTOf  de  ^^  Valencia  leaves  the  land  where  his  race  bad 
AfseL         Bti£fered  so  cruelly,  and,  after  establishing  him^ 
self  among  those  of  his  own  faith  in  Algiers,  retums  by 
night  as  a  corsair,  and,  from  his  familiar  knowledge  <tf  thMS 
Spanish  coast,   where  he   was  born,  easily  succeeds  in 
canying  off  ^  numbei'  of  OhWstian  ci^tives*    Tiie  fete  <tf 
these  victims,  and  that  df  othlirs  whom  they  find  in  A1-; 
g^ers,  including  tf  lover  and  his  mistress,  form  the  salx 
ject  of  the  drama.    In  the  course  of  it,  we  have  scenes 
in  which   Christian  Spaniards  are  publicly  s<dd  in  the 
slave-market ;  Christian  children  torn  from  theft  pare!^» 
and  cajoled  out  of  their  faith ;  ^  4nd  a  Christian  gentle- 
man made  to  suffer  the  most  dreadful  forms  of  martyrdom 
for  his  religion ; — in  short,  we  have  set  before  vs  wkat« 
ever  could  most  painfully  and  poWerfttlly  excite  the  in-*- 
terest  and  sympathy  of  an*  audience  fn  Spaiil  at  a  moment 
when  such  multitudes  of  Spanish  fkmilies  ^ere  mourning 
the  captivity  of  their  children  and  friends."    It  ends  with 
an  account  of  a  play  to  be  acted  by  the  Christian  leaves 
in  one  of  their  vast  prison-houses,  to  celebrate  the  recent 
marriage  of  Philip  the  Wiird ;  fW)m  which,  as  well  as=  from 
a  reference  to  the  magnificent  festivities  that  followed  it 
at  Denia,  in  which  Lope,  as  we  know,  took  part,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  ''  Cautivos  de  Argel  ^*  was  written  as  late 
as  1598,  and  probably  not  much  later.^ 

A  love-story  unites  its  rather  incongruous  materiids 
into  something  like  a  connected  whole  ;  but  the  part  we 
read  with  the  most  interest  is  that  assigned  to  Cervantes, 
who  appears  under  his  family  name  of  Soavedra^  vrithout 

U  TbMe  paaaages  are  much  indebted  to  describes  a  particular  spot  on  the  shores  of 

the  ^^Tratode  Ai^l  '*  of  Cervantes.  Valencia,  where  such  yiolenoes  had  often 

U  8e4^  iNtssim,   Haedo,    ^  nistorla  de  occurred.    No  doubt  they  were  commoii. 

Argel "  (Itadrid,  1612,  folio).    He  reckons  See  further  the  account,  post,  in  Chapter 

the  number  of  Christian  captives,  chieOy  XXV.,   of  the   **Redentor  Oantivo**  oT 

Spaniards,  in  Algiem,  at  twenty-five  thou-  Matos  Fragoso,  and,  in  a  note,  that  of  ttie 

aand.  u  Azote  de  su  Patrla,*'  by  Moreto. 

There  am  fireq,uent  intimations  in  Span-       u  ]x)pe,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  ITT.  p;  87Y 

Ish  plays  4>f  the  return  of  renegadoes  from  I  am  much  disposed  to  think  the  play 

Barbanr  to  such  portions  of  the  coasts  of  referred  to  as  acted  in  the  prisons  of  AI- 

their  native  land  as  were  most  familiar  to  giers   is  Lope^s  own  moral   play  of  the 

them,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  Chris-  '*  Marriage  of  the  Soul  to  Divine  Love,^'  in 

tians  into  captivity  ,  and  Lope  de  Vega,  in  ihe  second  book  of  the  "  Peregrine  en  su 

his  "Peregrino  en  su  Patria,'-  Libro  M.,  Patria/* 
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disguide,  though  without  any  mark  of  respect.**  Con- 
eidering  that  Lope  took  from  him  som^  oi  the  best  mate- 
rials for  this  very  piece,  and  that  the  sufferifigs  and  hero- 
ism of  Gerva&tes  at  Algiers  must  necessarily  have  been 
present  to  his  thoughts  when  he  composed  it^  we  can 
hardly  do  the  popular  poet  any  injustice  by  adding,  that 
he  ought  dther  to  ^ave  given  Gervautes  a  ifiore  dignified 
patt«  Uttd  aUu<)ed  to  him  with  tenderness  and  considera- 
tion^ or  else  have  refrained  from  introducing,  him  at  all. 

The  three  forms  of  Lope's  drama  which  have  thus  far 
been  eoliBidered,  and  which  are  nearly.  akJA  to  each 
other,^  were^  no  doubt,  the  spont^meous  productions  of 
his  own  genius  4  modified,  indeed,  by  what  he  found 
already  existing,  and.  by  the  taste,  and  will  of  the  audi- 
ences for  which  he  wrote,  but  stiU  essentially  his  owi^ 
Probably,  if  he  had  been  left  to  hiiQself  and  to  the  mere 
influences  of  the  tjaeatre,  he  would  have  preferred  to  write 
no  other  dramas  than  such  as  would  uaturally  come  under 
one  of  these  divisions.  But  neither  he  nor  his  audiences 
wei^  permitted  to  settle  the  whole  of  this  question.  The 
Church,  always  powerful  in  Spain,  but  never  so  inthienoe 
powerful  as  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  ^^^ 
of  Philip  the  Second,  when  Lope  was  just  rising 
into  notice,  was  offended  with  the  dramas  then  so  much 
in  fetvor,  and  not  without  rea3on...  Their  free  love-stories, 
their  duels',  and,  indeed,  their  ideas  generally  upon  do- 
mestic life  and  personal  character,  have,  unquestionably, 
anything  but  a  Christian  to»e."  A  controversy,  there- 
it  The  peasares  in  which  OervaateB  oo-  and  yet  the  beat  and  moat  important  amies 
curs  are  od  ff.  246,  261,  and  eapecially  2«2  are  those  relating  to  common  life,  whUe 
and  277,  Comediaa,  Tom.  XXV-  othera  of  no  Uttle  consequence  belong  to 

toThefualonof  thethreeclaaaeamaybe  the  c\mb  of  capa  y  espada. 
Been  at  a  glance  in  Lope»B  fine  play,  "  Kl  »  How  the  Spanish  theatre,  as  it  existed 
Mejor4ikIcalde  el  Rey,"  (Comedlas,  Tom  in  the  time  of  ^WUp  IV.  ooght  to  ha^ 
XXI  Madrid,  1636.)  founded  on  a  passage  been  regarded,  may  be  Judged  by  the  iw- 
in  the  frurth  part  of  tiic  "  General  Chroni-  lowing  remarica  on  such  of  Ita  Play*  «» 
cle"  (ed  1604,  f.  327).  The  hero  and  continued  to  be  represented  at  the  end  of 
berolnebekmgtithecondiUonofpeasantSi  the  eighteenth  century,  read  inl79etothe 
the  person  who  malcea  the  mischief  is  their  Spanish  Academy  of  fflstory,  by  JoveUa. 
liege  lord;  and,  ftom  the  end  of  the  second  D08,-a  personage  who  will  be  nottced 
act,  the  king  and  one  or  two  of  the  princl-  when  we  reach  the  period  during  which  he 
pal  persona  about  the  court  play  leading    Uved.  ^^  ^  -j      .«^ 

parts     On  the  whole,  it  ranka  technically        "Aa  Ibr  myaelV  "aya  that  ^^  ^^^ 
with  Uie  comerf los  keriiau  or  hiatariale»  j    fcUhlW  magistrate, "  I  am  persuaded  thew 
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forOi  naturallj  arose  concwnin^  their  lawful&ese,  and  this 
controversy  was  continued  till  1698,  when,  by  a  roysd 
decree,  the  representation  of  secular  plays  in  Madrid  was 
entirely  forbidden,  and  the  oommoa  theatres  were  closed 
for  nearly  two  years." 

Lope  was  compelled  to  accommodate  -himself  to  this 
n^w  state  of  things,  and  seems  to  have  done  it  easily  and 
with  his  accustomed  address.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
BflUgiow  early  written  religious  plays^  like  the  old  Myste- 
pi«y8.  nes  and  Moralities;  and  he  now  undertook  to 
infuse  their  spirit  into  the  more  attractive  forms  of  hit 

ovi  be  fDond  iia  proof  lo  dectoiTe  of  the  neither  by  »  Bound  state  of  mania  nor  bf 

degradation  of  our  taate  as  the  cool  indif-  a  wise  public  policqr? ''    Bnd^  p.  413. 

ference  with  which  we  tolerate  the  repre-  '   17  C.  PelUcer,  Origen  del  Teatro,  Madrid, 

aentatioii  of  dramaa,  in  which  moderty,  the  1804,  ISmo,  Tom.  L  pp.  142  -  14S.    Pia^ 

gentler  alTectionB,  good  fiaith,  decency,  and  were  prohibited  in  Baroeioos  in  IWl  fagr 

aU  the  virtues  and  principles  belonging  to  the  bishop  *,  but  the  prohibition  was  not 

a  soond  morality,  are  ope^   trampled  long  respected,  and  in  1697  was  renewed 

under  foot    Do  men  believe  that  the  inno-  with  increased  earnestness.    Bisbe  y  Vtdal, 

oence  of  childhood  and  the  fervor  of  youth,  Tratado  de  las  Comedias,  Barcelona,  1618, 

tiut  an  idle  and  dainty  nobility  wad  an  12mo,  t  94 , — a  cmrious  book,  attacking 

ignorant  populace,  can  witness  without  in-  the  Spanish  theatre  with  more  discretion 

Jury  such  examples  of  effrontery  and  gross-  than  any  other  old  treatise  against  it  that 

ness,  of  an  insirient  and  absurd  aflbctation  I  have  read,  but  not  with  much  effect    Its 

of  honor,  oi  contempt  of  Justice  and  the  anlhor  would,  have'  aU  plays  cwrefully  ez> 

laws,  and   of  public   and   private   duty,  amined  and  expurgated  before  they  were 

vepreaented    on  the   stage   in  the   most  licensed,  and  then  would  permit  them  to  be 

lively  colors,  and  rendered  attractive  by  perfcwmed,  not  by  professional  actors,  but 

the  enchantment  of  scenic  illusions  and  the  by  persons  belonging  to  the  place  where 

graces  of  music  and  verse  ?    Let  us,  then,  the  representation  was  to  occur,  and  known 

honestly  confsss  the  truth.    Such  a  theatre  as  resectable  men  and  decent  youths  -,  for, 

is  a  public  nuisance,  and  the  government  he  adds,  **  when  this  was  done  fbr  hundreds 

has  no  just  alternative  but  to  zefann  It  of  yeus,  none  of  those  strange  vices  were 

or  suppress  it  altogether.*'    Memorias  de  committed  that  are  the  consequence  of  oar 

hi  Acad.,  Tom.  V.  p.  397.  present  modes.**    (f.  106.)    Bisbe  y  Tidal 

£lsewhere,  m  the  same  exoeUent  dis-  la  a  pseudonyme  fbr  Juan  Ferrer,  the  head 

course,  its  author  shows  that  he  was  by  no  of  a  large  congregation  of  devont  men  at 

means  insensible  to  the  poetiaal  merits  of  Barcelona,  and  a  pewon  who  was  so  much 

the  old  theatre,  whose  moral  Influences  he  seaodaliied  at  the  state  of  the  tbeatie  in 

deprecated.  h{8  tjme,  that  he  published  this  attedk  o» 

« I  shaU  always  be  the  fir8t,»»  he  says,  it  for  the  benellt-of  the  bvotbeiiiood  whose 

wto  confess  its  inimitable  beauties;  the  spiritual  l<»der  he  was.    (TOms^Amai, 

freshness  of  its  mventions,  the  charm  of  Its  BibUoteca,  Art  Ferrtr.)  It  is  enenmbefed 

style,  the  flowing  naturalness  of  Hs  dia^  with  theological  leamfaig  -,  but  less  so  than 

logue,  the  manrellous  ingenuity  of  ito  plots,  other  simihir  works  of  the  time,  and  nms 

the  ease  with  which  everything  is  at  last  into  absurdities  worthy  the  bigotry  of  the 

explained  and  adjusted  i  the  briUiant  in-  age  and  the  Ignorance  of  the  peopfcs ,  as,  tor 

terest,  the  humor,  the  wit,  that  mark  every  iostance,  when  it  attributes  to  the  drama 

step  as  we  advance  -,  —but  what  matters  the  introdootion  of  heresy  ^^i  mayor  mal 

all  this,  if  this  same  drama,  regarded  in  the  que  a  una  republican  reyno  le  puede  venlr 

light  of  truth  and  wisdom,  is  Infected  with  —  and  the  success  of  Luther*s  doctrines  hi 

vices  and  corruptions  that  can  be  tolerated  Qermacy.  Chap.  XL   Ferrer  was  a  Jesott. 
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•ecular  drMia,  aod  tkua  prodnee  an  entertainment  which 
while  it  might  satisfy  the  popi^r  andieMes  of  the  capt 
tal,  would  avoid  the  rebukes  of  the  Churoh.  Hie  suocees 
was  aa  mai?ked  as  it  had  hem  before  ;  and  the  new  varie- 
ties of  form  in  which  his  genius  now  disported  itself  were 
scarcely  less  striking. 

His  most  c*vious  resootee  was  ttm  Scriptures,  4o 
which,  as  they  had  been  used  motfe  than  four  centuries 
for  dramatic  purposes,  en  the  greater  religious  festivals 
of  the  Spanish  Church,  the  ecclesiastical  powers  could 
hardly,  with  a  good  grace,  now  make  objection.  Lope, 
therefore,  resorted  to  them  freely ;  sometimes  construct- 
ing dramas  out  of  them  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
old  Mysteries,  were  it  not  for  their  more  poetical  charac- 
ter, and  their  sometimes  approaching  so  near  to  his  own 
intriguing  comedies,  that,  but  for  the  religious  parts,  they 
might  seem  to  belong '  to  the  merely  secular  and  fashion- 
able theatre  that  had  just  been  interdicted. 

Of  the  first,  or  more  religious  sort,  his  "Birth  of 
Christ "  may  be  takefl  as  a  specimen.'"  It  is  Nacuniento 
divided  into  three  acts,  and  begins  in  Paradise,  <^«  christo. 
immediately  after  the  creation.  The  first  scene  introduces 
Satan,  Pride,  Beauty,  and  Envy  ;  —  Satan  appearing  with 
"  dragon's  wings,  a  bushy  wig,  and  above  it  a  serpent's 

18  ComedfaS)   Tom.    XXIV.,   Zaiogoza,  to  Noeetro  Sefior.*    Ther6  am  besides,  in 

1641,  ff  110,  etc.    Socli  (day*  were  otlen  this  volime,  NaeimUntm  attribated   to 

acted  at  Clwistiiuui,  and  went  under  tin  CabUlo<f  Ztby,  and  VakUvMso  (f.  809). 
name  of  Naeimient08i — a  ieli<|ae  of  the       "Naotaieotos'*  oootloMd  to  be  iepi«> 

old  dramas  mentioned  in  tbie  ^  Partidas,'*  eented  chiefly  in  paiAomime  and  In  pri* 

and  written  in  varioas  foanB  after  the  time  vate  houses  throogh  the  ^ghteenth  cen- 

of  Juan  de  ia  Enzina  and   Gil   Yioente.  tary,  and  into  the  nineteenth.    I  hare  a 

They  seem,  from  hints  in  the  '*  Viage "  of  poetical  tract,  entitled  **  Disseno  metrico 

Boxas,- 1002,  and  elsewhere,  to  have  been  en  qoe  se  manillestavn  Naolmiento  con  las 

acted  in  prirate  houses,  in  the  ctaarehes^  on  ftguras  correspondientes  segun  el  estOo  que 

the  public  stage,  and  in  the  streets,  as  they  se  pratica  en  las  casas  partlciilares  de  este 

hap^ned  to  be  asked  for.    Tliey  were  not  oorte,  ec.,  por  I).  Antonio  Manuel  de  Car- 

exactly  auto»^  bat  very  like  them,  as  may  denas,  Conde  del  Bacro  Palaeio,"  Madrid, 

be  seen  fnm  the  "  Nachniento  de  Christo**  1766, 18mo:    It  is  in  the  ballad  style,  and 

by  Lope  de  Vega,  (in  a  curious  yolume  en-  describes  minnteiy  bow  they  borrowed  the 

tilled  *^NaYidad  y  Corpus  Ohristi  Fest^a-  Madonnaand  child  from  a  convent,  the  ox 

dos,**  Madrid,  1664, 4to,  f.  846,)  — a  drams  frooT  a  neightniring  Tillage,  fcc.    Another 

quite  different  fritm  this  one,  though  bear-  similar  description,  but  in  quintillM^  is 

log  the  same  name ;  and  quite  different  entitled  "  Liras  a  la  Bepresentacion  del 

from  another  Naeimiento  de  ChrUto^  in  nrama,  Bl  Nacimiento,  Pieza  inedita  de 

(he  sameyo1ttsae,<f.  08,)  attributed  to  Lope,  I).  J.  B.  Colom^,**  Valencia,  1807, 18mo. 
and  cslied  "  Auf»  del  N:icIni1'»n*o  do  Chris- 
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GtaoB, 


head ;  **  and  Eayy  oaTrying*  a  heart  in  her  hand  aad  wear- 
ing snakes  in  her  hair.  After  some  discussion  about  the 
creation,  Adam  and  Eve  approach  in  the  characters  of 
King  and  Queen.  Innocence,  who  is  the  clown  and  wit 
of  the  piece,  and  &race,  who  is  dressed  in  white,  come  in 
at  the  same  time,  and,  while  Satan  and  his  friends^iure 
hidden  in  a  thicket,  hold  the  following  dialogue,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  characteristic,  not  only  of  this  par- 
ticular drama,  bat  of  the  wiiole  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs :  — 

Adam,       Here,  Lady  Qaeen,  upon  this  coach  of  grass  and  flowers 

8xt  down. 

WeU,  that  *%  good,  i*  fetth ; 

He  calls  her  Lady  Queen. 

And  don't  you  see 

She  is  his  wife;  flesh  of  his  flesh  indeed. 

And  of  his  bone  the  bone  ? 

That's  just  as  if 

Yon  said,  She,  throogh  his  being,  being  hath.  — 

What  dainty  compliments  they  pay  each  other ! 

Two  persons  are  they,  yet  one  flesh  they  are. 
hmoeatoB,   And  may  their  nnioo  Uist  a  thonsaid  years,    • 

And  in  sweet  peace  continue  evermore ! 

The  king  his  fiither  and  his  mother  leaves 

For  his  fair  queen. 

And  leaves  not  overmuch, 

Since  no  man  yet  has  been  with  parents  bom* 

But,  in  good  faith,  good  master  Adam, 

All  fine  as  yon  go  on,  pranked  out  by  Grace^ 

I  feel  no  little  trouble  at  your  course, 

Uke  that  of  other  princes  made  of  day. 

But  I  admit  it  was  a  &mous  trick, 

In  your  most  sovereign  Lord,  out  of  the  mad 

A  microcosm  nice  to  make,  and  do  it 

In  one  day. 

He  that  the  greater  worlds  could  build 

By  his  commanding  power  alone,  to  him 

It  was  not  much  these  lesser  works  on  earth 

To  do.    And  see  jrou  not  the  two  great  lamps 

Which  overhead  he  hung  so  Ihir  1 

And  how 

The  earth  he  sowedNnth  flowers,  the  heavens  vrith  stars  ?  ^ 


Grace, 


QfOCB, 


hmooence 


Grace, 


19  Adan.   AquI,  Beyna,  en  eala  alftbn 
D«  yeroA  7  fl<n«s  te  Mrienta. 
Jwe.    Eno  ft  U  ft  me  oontenta. 

Reyna  y  8efi<»a  la  nombra. 


Ora.     Puea  no  yet  que  ea  ra  mnger. 
Came  de  su  came  y  hneso 
De  sui  huewa  ?  Imo,  TaQ  porMn, 
Porqoe  C8  como  aer  su  aer. 
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Immediately  after  the  fell,  and  therefore,  accbrdiag  to 
the  common  Scriptural  oomputatioa,  about  four  thQUfiaad 
years  before  she  was  bom,  the  Madonna  appears,  and 
personally  drives  Satan  dawn  to  perdition,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  an  Ang^l  expels  Adam  and  Eve  &om  Paradise. 
The  Divine  Prince  and  the  Celestial  Emperor,  as  the 
Saviour  Mid  the  Supreme  Divinity  are  respectively  called, 
then  come  upon  the  vacant  stage,  and,  in^a  conference 
full  of  theological  subtilties,  arrange  the  system  of 
man's  redemption,  which,  at  the  Divine  command,  Ga- 
briel 

Accompanied  with  armies  all  of  stairs 
Ta  fiU  liiQ  air  witli  gkniotis  light,^ 

descending  to  Galilee,  announces  as  about  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  This  ends  the 
first  act. 

The  second  opens  with  the  rejoicings  of  the  Serpent, 
Sin,  and  Death,  —  confident  that  the  World  is  now  fairly 
given  up  to  them.  But  their  rejoicings  are  short.  Clario- 
nets are  sounded,  and  Divine  Grace  appears  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stage,  arid  at  once  expels  the  sinful  rout 
from  their  boasted  possessions  ;  explaining  afterwards  to 
the  World,  who  now  comes  on  as  one  of  the  personages 
of  the  scene,  that  the  Holy  Family  are  iihmediately  to 
bring  salvation  to  men. 

The  World  replies  with  rapture :  — 

O  holy  Grace,  already  I  behold  them ; 
And,  though  the  freezing  night  forbids,  will  haste 
To  border  round  my  hoar  frost  all  with  flowers ; 
To  force  the  tender  buds  to  spring  again 


Lindos  requlebros  m  dizen. 
Onu     Dm  en  una  o*me  son. 
Inoc.     Dare  mil  mlkM  la  union, 

T  en  esta  pAz  se  eternizen. 
Ora.     For  la  JReyna  dexar& 

El  Bey  a  bu  padre  y  madr^. 
Mwc.    Ninguno  naciO  con  padre, 

Poco  en  dexarlos  harft  i 
.  T  ft  la  ft,  Sefior  Adan, 

Que  aunque  de  Oracia  vizarrOi 

Que  los  Frincipes  del  bano 

Kotable  pena  me  dan. 

Brauo  artiflcto  tenia 

VucBtro  sobenmo  duello, 

Quado  un  mvMo  mnq  peqnefib 


BHzo  de  barro  en  un  <Ub. 
Ortt,     Quie  lo«  dos  mudoa  mayorea 

Pudo  hacer  con  su  palabra. 

Que  mucho  que  rompa  y  abra 

En  la  tierra  eataa  laboreg. 

No  vcB  las  lamparas  bellaa. 

Que  de  los  cielos  colg6  ? 
hioc.     Como  de'florea  sembTfi 

La  tierta,  el  cielo  de  estrellaB. 
Comediaa  de  Lope  de  Vega,  Tom. 
XXIV.,  Zaragoza,  1641,  t.  m. 

SO  Baxa  eselareefeTido  et  ayre 
Con  ezerdtOB  de  eatreUas, . 


2M 
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The  gentle  •treaoklelB  firom  the  hiU-top6  cold. 
That  thej  maj  poor  their  liquid  crystal  down  ; 
While,  the  old  founts,  at  mj  command,  shall  flow 
Wtth  milk,  end  atb^roes  honey  pure  distil 
To  MMiify  onr  joyftd  appciat«s.>L 

The  next  scene  is  in  Bethlehem,  where  Joseph  and 
Mary  appear  begging  for  entrance  at  an  inn,  but,  owing 
to  the  crowd,  they  ate  sent  to  a  stable  just  outside  the 
city,  in  wliose  contiguous  fields  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses are  seen  suffering  from  the  frosty  night,  but  Jesting 
and  singing  rude  songs  about  it.  Jn  the  midst  of  their 
troubles  and  merriment,  an  angel  appears  in  a  cloud 
announcing  the  birth  of  the  Saviour ;  and  the  second  act 
is  then  concluded  by  the  resolution  of  all  to  go  and  find 
the  divine  child  and  carry  him  tiieir  glad  salutations. 

The  last  act  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  discussions  of  the 
same  subjects  by  the  same  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses, and  an  account  of  the  visit  to  the  mother  and 
child;  some  parts  of  which  are  not  without  poetical 
merit.  It  ends  with  the  appearance  of  the  three  Kings, 
preceded  by  dances  of  Grypsies  and  Negroes,  and  with 
the  worship  and  ofierings  brought  by  all  to  the  new- 
bom  Saviour. 

Such  draofas  do  not  seem  to  have  been  favorites  with 
Lope,  and  perhaps  were  not  favorites  with  his  audiences. 
OtiMT  puyi  ^^  least,  few  of  tliem  appear  among  his  printed 
Scrf'turer'  ^^''^®  >  —  *be  One  just  noticed,  and  another, 
called  "  The  Creation  of  the  Worid  and  Man's 
First  Sin,'^  being  the  most  prominent  and  curious ;  ^  and/ 
one  on  the  atonement,  entitled  "The  Pledge  Redeemed,'' ' 
being  the  most  wild  and  gross.  But  to  the  proper  stories 
of  the  Scriptures  he  somewhat  oftener  resorted,  and  with 
characteristic  talent.    Thus,  we  Have  full-length  plays  on 


SI  OradftiaotafTalMTeob 

Voy  4  haxer  que  aqneate  ifoche, 
Aun^ue  \o  defleuda  el  jtlo, 
Burden  k  CKarohs  ka  ioMi» 
Salfui  loa  plmpoUoi  tiemo* 
Do  Us  encogidu  mmaa, 
T  de  los  montes  mberblot 
B^Mi  1m  Anoyot  mansM 
liqnMo  erittal  Tertiendaw 
Hare  que  lu  ftaentus  manen 


Candida  leche,  y  Tm  freanoa 
Pura  miel,  dlluvtoa  dnloea, 
Qa«  ao^ven  nMeatrot  deaeoa. 

Gomcdiai^  I\(mi«  XSTV.,  Zangoas, 

1641,  £116. 

22  It  is  In  the  tweoty-lbartb  Tolume  of 

the  ComediM  of  Lopo,  Madrid,  1632,  and 

l8  one  of  the  -VBiy  ftw  of  his  religioas  plays 

that  have  been  oocasiooaUy  reprUitod. 
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the  history  of  Tobias  and  the  seven-times-wedded  maid ;  ^ 
on  the  fair  Esther  and  Ahasnerus  ;  ^  and  on  the  somewhat 
unsuitable  subject  of  the  Bavishment  of  Dinah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob;  as  it  is  told  in  the  book  of  Genesis.^  In  all 
these,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong, 
Spanish  manners  and  ideas,  rather  than  Jewish,  give  their 
coloring  to  the  scene  ;  and  the  story,  though  substan- 
tially taken  from  the  Hebrew  records,  is  thus  rendered 
much  more  attractive,  for  the  purposes  of  its  represents^, 
tion.at  Madrid,  than  it  would  have  been  in  its  original 
simplicity ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Esther/' 
where  a  comic  underplot  between  a  coquettish  shepherds- 
ess  and  her  lover  is  much  relied  upon  for  the  popular 
effect  of  the  whole.^ 

Still,  even  these  dramas  were  not  able  to  satisfy  audi- 
ences accustomed  to  the  more  national  spirit  of  plays 
founded  on  fashionable  life  and  intriguing  adventures.  A 
wider  range,  therefore,  was  taken.  Striking  religious 
events  of  all  kinds  —  especially  those  found  in  piajgonre- 
the  lives  of  holy  men  —  were  resorted  to,  and  Jlli^Sr  i*!^' 
ingenious   stories  were  constructed  out  of  the  ^^'^^ 

»  **  Hifltoria  de  Tobias,*'  C<«ied!a8,1tom.  religions  *,  like  Esther's  prayers  In  the  ftrst 

ZV.,  Madrid,  1621,  ff.  231,  etc.  and  last  acts,  and  the  ballad  song  aft  the 

M  "  La  Heimoea  Bster,**  lUd.,  ff.  151,  triumphant  festival  when  Ahasuerus  yields 

etc.  to  her  beauty  -,  bat  the  whole,  like  many 

S6  «E1  ]lobo  de  Dina,"  Gomedlas,  Tom.  other  plays  of  the  saaie  sort,  is  intended, 

XXin.,  Madrid,  1638,  AT.  118,  etc.    To  this  under  the  disguise  of  a  sacred  sulject,  to 

may  be  added  a  better  one,  in  Tom.  XXH.,  serve  the  purposes  of  the  secular  theatre. 
Madrid,  1086,  "Los  Trabf^M  4e  Jacob,"       Perhaps  one  of  the  most  amusing  in- 

<m  the  beautiful  slory  of  Jowph  and  his  stances  of  incoogruity  in  Lope,  and  their 

brethRiL  number  is  not  few,  is  to  be  found  in  the 

«  »  The  unABVploi  k  slightly  oannected.  first^amodaof  the  ^^Trabsjoe  de  Jacob,'* 

with  the  main  story  of  Bsthee,  by  c  proda-  ▼here  Joseph,  at  the  moment  he  escapes 

mation  of  King  Ahasuerus,  calling  before  from  Pottphar's  wife,  leaving  his  doak  ia 

him  all  the  ftdr  maidens  of  his  empire,  her  possessfon,  sayp  in  soliloquy  x 

which^  coming  to  the  ears  <rf  Silena,  the  So  mayest  thou,  woman-like,  upon  my  doftk 

8heph<^ess,  she  insists  m>on  leaving  her  Tfay  vengeanee  meak,  as  the  buU  wreak,  his 


lover,  Behraglo,  and  trytag  the  fortune  of  ^^  ^^  ^j^  ^„  ^  ^^^  ,  ^  ,^ 

her  beauty  at  court     She  fkUs,  and  on  Meanwhile  ewaitfng  laft. 

her  return  ia  rejected  by  Belvagio,  but  still  T  sad  haras  en  eisa  cam, 

maintains  het  ooquottiah  spMt  to  the  last,  Con  vengnua  de  muger, 

and  goes  off  sayhig  or  staging,  as  gayly  as  Lo  que  tl  taro  raele  hacer 

If  it  wove  pMi  of  an  old  ballad,—  Del  hombre  que  ae  eB<»p«. 

For  the  Tuttnre  that  ffie.  ap«t.  "^^  »»»«'«  •"  ^  P««»8f  ^H^  Its  incon- 

I  left  my  little  Wrd'a  nert  i  gniity,  it  may  have  been  loudly  apphiuded 

But  slIU  I  can  aoften  his  heui,  by  an  audience  that  thought  much  more  of 

And  soothe  down  his  piide  to  rest  buU-flght8  t***"  of  the  just  rules  of  the 

The  beat  parti  of  the  play  are  the  more  drama. 
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miracles  and  BTtfTeriDgs  of  l^aints,  which  were  often  as  fntei^ 
esting  as  the  intrigues  of  Spanish  gallants,  or  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  old  Spanish  heroes,  and  were  sometimes 
hardly  less  free  and  wild.  Saint  Jerome,  under  the  name 
of  the  "Cardinal  of  Bethlehem/'  is  brought  upon  the 
^stage  in  one  of  them,  first  as  a  gay  gallant,,  wad  afterwards 
as  a  saint  scourged  by  angels,  and  Uiumphing,  in  open 
show,  over  Satan.^  In  another,  San  Diego  of  Alcali 
rises,  from  being  the  attendant  of  a  poor  hermit,  to  be  a 
general  with  military  command,  and,  after  committing 
most  soldier-like  atrocities  in  the  Fortnnate  Islands,  re- 
turns  and  dies  at  home  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.^  And  in- 
yet  others,  historical  subjects  of  a  religious  character  are 
taken,  like  the  story  of  the  holy  Bamba  torn  from  the 
.  plough,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  by  miraculous  cont- 
mand  made  king  of  Spain  ;^  or  like  the  life  of  the  Mc 
ham'medan  prince  of  Morocco,  who,  in  1593,  was  oon- 
verted  to  Christianity  and  publicly  baptized  in  presence 
of  Philip  the  Second,  with  the  heir  of  the  throne  for  his 
godfather* 

All  these,  and  many  more  like  them,  were  represented- 
with  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  —  some- 
times even  in  convents  and  other  religious  houses,  but 
oftener  in  public,  and  always  under  auspices  no  less  ob- 
viously religious.^    The  favorite  materials  for  such  dr^* 

sr  **ia  Cardenal  de  Belen,^  Comedias,  and  fhelr  misbellevliig  muten.    "Pt/r  in-: 

Tom.  XIII.,  Madrid,  1620.  stance,  in  1646,  the  oldest  torn  nt  9»  Bef 

»  This  play  is  not  in  the  collection  of  of  Tunis  escaped  to  Palermo,  f»  tlw«i:- 

Lope's  Gomediaa,  but  it  is  in  Lord  Hoi-  press  purpose  of  becoming  a  Christtan,' 

land's  list.    My  copy  of  it  is  an  old  one,  and  was  there,  with  greaA  oerefiiony,  t^, 

VithoiU  date^  printed  for  popular  use  at  eelred  Into   tbe   bosom  of  fhe   Chuith. 

VaUadoUd.    And  I  have  it,  also,  in  the  Bee  « Relacion  de  la  Venida  a  Sicifla  4el 

««Comedias  Bsooipdas,^  Tom.  HI.,  1653,  PrfneipeMamet,  hUoprfmogeaitodeAaa 

t  223.  I>ey  de  Tunis,  a rolverfe  OhiMiaBio,  porii 

»  Gomedias,*'  Ton.  L.  ValladoUd,  1604,  P.  Vr.  Donato  Ciant«r,  eo^  tnAuAida  i» 

fff91,ete.  Tosoano  en  Aipaikd,  en  8et4Ila,por  J^ttif 

»  "Bantiamo  del  Principe  de  Marrue-  OomeBdeBlas,Am>de16i8,*»4to,i»pw4)-J 

cos,*'  in  which  there  are  nearly  sixty  per-  a  very  curious  tratet,  wMOh  JuMfllea  mH*' 

sonages.    Comedias,  Tom.  XI.,  Barcelona,  in  the  play  of  Lope  that  seemt  Impii^abiau 
WIB,  «.  26«,  etc.    C.  PelUper,  Origen  del       «  C.  Pelllcer,  Origen,  Tom.  I.  ^  »«. 

Teatro,  Item.  L  p.  86.    Such  a  baptism—  When  Frandseo  de  Borja  WM  MbanlKt 

and  ooe  brought  on  the  stage,  too—  sounds  in   162S,  there  were  great  festmtiBt  fat 

veiy  strange ;   but  strange  things  of  the  several  days,  and  the  Jesuits,  ef'  wIiom 

•ort  occurred  occasionally  from   the   in-  society  he  had  been  a  preud  dTnament, 

ttmate  relations  that  often  subsisted  be-  caused  a  play  on  his  life  lo  be  aoied  la  a 

tween  the  ChristiaD  captives  in  Barbaiy  theatre   belonging  to  'thear  it-  MadrU ) 
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mas,  however,  were  fouad,  at  last,  almost  exclusively  in 
the  lives  of  popular  saints;  and  the  number  of  .plays 
filled  with  such  histories  and  miracles  was  so  comediag 
gm&t,  BQon  after  the  year  1600,  that  they  came  desantos. 
to  he  considered  as  a  class  by  themselves,  under  the 
name  of  "Comedias  de  Santos,''  or  Saints'  Plays.  Lope 
■TOrote;- many  of.  them-  Besides  those  already  mentioned, 
w^  hAte  from  hia  peaj^  dramatic  compositions  on  the  lives 
of:  Saint  Fcancis,  San  Pedro  de  Nolasco,  Saint  Thomas 
Aqnisafl,  Saint  Julian,  Saint  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  Santa 
Tesesa;  three  Odpt  San  Isidro  de  Madrid,  and  not  a  few 
others.  Many  of  them,. like.  Saint  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,*' 
are  very  strange  and  extravagant;  others  are  full  of 
poetry  5  bu^  perhaps  hobg  will  give  a  more  true  idea  of 
the  entire  dasiS  thai^  the  first  one  he  wrote,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ihe  favored  saint  of  his  own  city,  San  Isidro  de 
Madrid*** 

i  It  seems  to  have  all  the  varieties  of  action  cmd  charac- 
ter, thast  belong  to  the  secular  divisions  of  the  Spanish 
drama.     Scenes  of  stirring  interest  occur  in  it  ganiaidro 
am6ng  mwen^ra  just  returned,  to  Madrid  firom  a  ^®  Madrid. 

Philip  IV.  and  the  Infantes  being  present.  Biye  scenes  between   Nicholas,  wh<^  has 

Who  wrote  the  play  I  do  not  know,  for  the  been  moved  by  this  sennon  to  enter  »  ooo- 

aoqgwat  of  the  festival,   int^ding,   per-  vent,  and  his  &mily,  who  consent  to  his 

haps,  to,  pun,  only  says:    "Por   ser   el  purpose  with  reluctance  ;  the  whole  ending 

jtutor  de  Itt  Oompania,  hi  modesfiib  le  v&-  with  &  dialogue  of  the  rudest  humor  be- 

nera  en  silencio."    A  masque  followed  ;  a  tween  Nicholas's  servant,  who  is  the  bnf- 

poeties^  cwttmeny  tc.  j — but  all  under  foon  of  the  piece,  and  a  servant-maid,  to 

religioua  auspices.    lElogio  del  S.  P.  Pran-  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  but 

Cisco  de  9oija,  Duque  de  Qandia,  ec.,  por  whom  he  now  abandons,   determined  t9 

q)  Doctor  Juan  Antonio  de  Pena,  Natural  follow  his  master  into  a  religious  seclusion, 

de  Madrid,  1626, 4(o,  f.  8,  etc.  which,  at  the  satne  time,  he  is  making 

,  at.  u  SanNicoias deTclentino,**  Ccnnedias,  ridiculous  by  his  Jests  and  paorodies.    This 

Tcm^XXXV-i  aSaragoaa,  1641,  flf.  167,  etc.  is  the  first  act.    The  other  two  acts  aro 

JSach  aot,  a^  is  not  uncommon  in  the  old  such  as  might  be  anticipated  firom  it. 
Spanish  tiieati^,  is  a  sort  of  separate  play,       ^  This  is  not  eitiier  of  the  plays  or- 

with  its  sesitfate  list  of  personages  pre-  dered  by  the  city  of  Madrid  to  be  acted 

|ix«d.    The  fin*  has  twenty-one  •,  among  In  the  open  air  in  1622,  in  honor  of  the 

which  are   Cted,   the  Madonna,  History,  canonization  ofcSan  Isidro,  and  found  in 

Heroy,  Jwtlfle,  Satan,  etc    It  opens  with  the  twelfth  volume  of  Lope's  Obras  Bueltas ; 

a  maflqaerading  scene  in  a  public  square,  though,  on  a  comparison  with  these  last,  it 

of  no  Uttte  spirit  •,  hamediately  aftei»  which  will  be  seen  that  it  was  used  in  their  oom- 

»w  hftve  a  scene  in  heiiflren,  containing  the  position.    It,   In  Ifect,   was   printed  five 

IHvijM  judgment  on  the  soul  of  one  who  years  earlier,  in  the  seventh  volume  of 

had  <lied   In   mortal   sin  j  then  another  Lope's  Oomedite,  Madrid,  1617,  and  oon- 

BpirileA  scene,  in  a  public  square,  among  tinned  long  in  Hivor,  for  it  is  reprinted  in 

hTunirera^  with  a  sermon  from  a  fervent.  Parte  XXVIII.  of  "  Oomedlas  Bsoogfdas 

ft;»yn^{^a|  monkr , '  and  afterwards,  succes-  de  los  Mejores  Ingenios,"  Madrid,  1667,  ^o. 
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fincceffiMsftil  foray  Against  the  Moore;  gsy  scenes, 
mgtic^dancing  and  frolics,  at  the  marriage  of  Isidro  sand 
the  birth  of  his  son ;  and  scenes  of  broBd  &cce  ynth  the 
sacristan,  who  comi^ains,  that,  o^ing  to  Isidro's  power 
with  Heaven,  he  no  longer  gets  fees  for  baricds,  and  that 
be  belieres  Death  is  gone  to  live  ekrewbere.  But  through 
the  wh<^  runs  the  loving  sxid  devout  character  of  Ite 
Saint  himsdfy  giving  it  a  sort  of  poetical  nnitj  and  pow- 
er. The  angels  come  down  to  plough  for  him,  that  he 
may  no  longer  inour  reproach  by  neglecting  his  labors 
in  order  to  attend  mass  ;  and  at  the  touch  of  his  goad^  a 
spring  of  pure  water,  still,  looked  upon  with  reverence, 
rises  in  a  burning  waste  to  refresh  his  unjust  master. 
Popular  songs  and  poetry,  meanwhile,*^  with  a  parody  of 
the  old  Moorish  ballad  of  *'  Gentle  Eiver,  QeaAe  fiiter,"  *^ 
and  allusions .  to  the  holy  image  of  Almudena,  and  the 
church  of  Saint  Andrew,  give  life  to  the  dialogue,  as  it 
goes  on ;  —  all  £ftmiliar  ^  household  words  at  Madrid, 
and  striking  chords  which,  when  this  drama  wlas  first 
represented,  still  vibrated  in  every  heart.  At  the  end, 
the  body  of  the  Saint,  after  his  death,  is  exposed  belbre 
the  well-known  altar  of  his  favorite  church ;  and  there, 
according  to  the  old  traditions,  his  former  master  and  tbe 
que^i  come  to  worship  him,  and,  with  pious  sacrilege, 
endeavor  to  bear  away  from  his  person  relics  for  their 
own  protection;  but  are  puaished  on  the  spot  by  « 
miracle,  which  thus  serves  at  once  as  the  final  and  crown- 
ing testimony  to  the  divine  merits  of  the  Saint,  and  as  an 
^propriate  dSnouement  for  the  piece. 

No  doubt,  such  a  drama,  extending  over  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  time,  with  its  motley  crowd  of  personages,  — 
among  whom  are  angels  and  demons.  Envy,  Falsehood, 
and  the  River  Manzanares, — would  now  b^  accounted 


9^  A  spirited  ballad  or  pq;>alar  song  is  Le  dan  pan,  le  dim  cebolla, 

BUDg   and   danced  at  the  youog  Saint's  ^  ^^'^^  tambien  tc  dan,  etc. 

wedding,  beginning,  —  ComcdiM,  Tfem.  XXvm.,  leer, 

p.  64. 

Al  Tfflano  M  lo  dan  _^  _,,         .      . 

La  oeboUa  cod  el  pan.  ^  S°  ^'''^'''  ^^  ^*"^*' 
Mira  que  el  tosco  vfflano,  Jf"  negro  Va.  quela  tinCa 

Quando  quiera  alborear,  ^  '^^  ?«  ^»  Ohmtianoi, 

Saiga  con  au  par  dc  bncye.  **°«  '^^^  ^  Moreiia. 

Y  flu  arado  otro  que  taL  P<  ^ 
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grotesque  and  irreverent,  ratiier  than  anything  ebe.  But 
in  the  time  of  Lope,  the  audienees  not  onlj  brought  a 
willing  £dth  to  such  representations,  bat  received  gladly 
an  exhibition  of  the  miracles  which  connected  the  saint 

m 

they  worshipped  and  his  beneficent  virtues  with  their  own 
times  and  their  personal  well-being.^  If  to  this  we  add 
the  restraints  on  the  theatre,  and  Lope's  extraordinuDy 
&fs]lity,  grace,  and  ingenuity,  which  never  iiuled  to  con- 
sult and  gratify  the  popular  taste,  we  shall  have  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  explain  the  great  number  of  re- 
ligious dramas  he  composed,  whether  in  the  nature  of 
Mysteries,  Seripture  stories,  or  lives  of  saints.  They 
belonged  to  his  age  and  country  as  much  as  he  hunself 
did. 

But  Lope  adventuned  with  success  in  another  form  of 
the  drama,  not  only  more  grotesque  than  that*of  the-ftill- 
length  religious  plays,  but  intended  yet  more  directiy  for 
popular  edification,  —  the  "Autos  Sacramenta- ^^^^ggj^^ 
les,"  or  Sacramental  Acts,  —  a  sort  of  religious  «»mflntoiM. 
plays  performed  in  the  streets  during  the  season  when  the 
gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  '*  Corpus  Ohristi "  filled  them 
with  rejoicing  crowds.*'  No  form  of  the  Spanish  drama 
is  older,  and  none  had  so  long  a  reign,  or  maintained 
during  its  continuance  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  general 
favor.  Its  representations,  as  we  have  already  seen,  may 
be  found*  among  the  earliest  intimations  of  the  national 
literature ;  and,  as  we  shall  learn  hereafter,  they  were 
with  dijfficulty  suppressed  by  the  royal  authority  after  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  age  of  Lope, 
and  in  that  immediately  following,  they  were  at  the 
height  of  their  success,   and  had  become  an  important 

86  How  fax  these  plays  were  felt  to  be  or  a  Judgment  of  »  coart    Afterwards  it 

religious  by  the  crotrdB  irho   witnessed  was  applied  to   these    religious   dramas, 

them  may  be  seen  in  a  thousand  ways ;  which  were  called  Autos  aacramentales^ 

among  the  rest,  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  or  Autos  del  Corpus  ChrUti^  and  tp  the 

Hadame  d*Aulnoy,  In  1079,  that,  when  St.  aUtos  de  fl  of  the  Inquisition  ;  In  both 

Anthony,  on  the  stage,  repeated  his  Confi-  eases,  because  they  were  considered  solemn 

ItQT^  the  audience  all  fell  on  their  knees,  religious  acts.    Corarrubias,  Tesoro  de  la 

smote  their  breasts  heavily^  and  cried  out,  Lengua   Castellana,  ad  verb.  Auto.    For 

Mtd  culpA.    Voyage    d'Espagne.     A  la  the  early  history  of  the  prooe^ion  and  for 

Haye,  1693, 18mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  50.  the  management  of  the   Hogigones,   the 

^  Auto  was  originally  a  forensic  term,  Tarasca,  &c.,  see  ^ibliotecarip,  1841,  foL, 

from  the  Latin  (ictus,  and  meant  a  decree  pp.  25  -  27. 

11* 
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part  of  the  religions  oeremoDies  arranged  for  the  solemn 
sacramental  festival  to  which  they  were  devoted,  not  only 
in  Madrid,  but  thronghont  Spain ;  all  the  theatres  being 
closed  for  a  month  to  give  place  to'  them  and  to  do  them 
honor." 

Yet  to  onr  apprehensions,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
ligions claims,  they  are  almost  wholly  gross  and  irrev- 
erent. Indeed,  the  very  circnmstances  nnder  which  they 
were  represented  wonld  seem  to  prove  that  they 
were  repr»-  were  not  regarded  as  really  solemn.  A  sort  of 
^^  '  rnde  mumming,  which  certainly  had  nothing 
grave  about  it,  preceded  them,  as  they  advanced  through 
the  thronged  streets,  where  the  windows  and  balc^Hodes  <^ 
all  the  better  sort  of  houses  were  hung  with  silks  and 
tapestries  to  honor  the  occasion.  First  in  this  extraor- 
dinary procession  cfuae  the  figure  of  a  misshapen  marine 
monster,  called  the  Ikurasoa,  half  serpent  in  Ibdfm,  borne 
by  men  concealed  in  its  cumbrous  bulk,  and  sur- 
mounted by  another  figure  representing  the 
Woman  of  Babylon, — the  whole  so  managed  as  to  fill 
with  wonder  and  terror  the  poor  country  people  that 
crowded  round  it,  some  of  whose  hats  and  caps  were 
generally  snatched  away  by  the  grinning  beast,  and  re* 
garded  as  the  lawful  plunder  of  his  conductors.** 

Then  followed  a  company  of  fair  children,  with  garlands 
on  their  heads,  singing  hymns  and  litanies  of  th^Church  ; 
and  sometimes  companies  of  men  and  women  with  casta* 
nets,  dancing  the  national  dances.  Two  or  more  huge 
TheGigan-  Moorish  or  uegro  giants,  commonly  called  the 
tones.  Gigantones,    made    df  pasteboard,    came    next, 

jumping  about  grotesquely,  to  the  great  alarm  of  some 
of  the  less  experienced  part  of  the  crowd,  and  to  the 


n  Great  Bplendor  was  used,   from  the  with  them  in  1661  j  and  that  Alonso  Cia- 

earliest  times  down  to  the  present  century,  oeros,  Cristobal  Navarro,  and  other  known 

in  the  procesaions  of  the  Corpus  Christi  writers  for  the  rode  popular  stage  oi  that 

fhroughout  Spain  ;  as  may  be  Judged  from  time,  were  his  successors ; — all  serring  to 

the  aocoonts  of  them  in  Valencia,  Seville,  introduce  Lope  and  Oalderoa. 

and  Toledo,  in  the  Semanario  Pintoresco,  »  Pellioer,  notes,  D.  Quixote,  Tom.  lY. 

1889,  p.  167  ;  1840,  p.  187  }  and  1841,  p.  pp.  105,  106,  and  Covarrubias,  vi  suproy 

177.    In  those  of  Toledo^  there  is  an  inti-  ad  verb.  Taraaca.  The  populace  oi  Toledo 

nation  that  Iiope  de  B«ieda  was  employed  called  the  woman  on  the  Tarasca,  Axuw 

in  the  dramatic  entertainments  oonnected  Boleyn.    Sem.  Pint.,  1841,  p.  177. 
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great  amusement  of  the  rest.  Then,  witii  mtich  pomp 
and  fiB^  music,  appeared  the  priests,  bearing  the  Host 
under  a  splendid  canopy ;  and  after  them  a  long  and 
devout  ppooesfiioni  where  w^as  seen,  in  Madtid,  the  king, 
with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  like  the  meanest  of  his  subjects, 
tcTgether  with  the  great  officers  of  state  and  foreign  am- 
badeadors,  who  ^  crowded  in  to  swell  the  splendor  of 
the  scene.^  lAst  of  all  came  showy  cars,  filled  witt 
actors  fVom  the  public  theatres,  who  weire  to  figure  on  the 
occasion,  and  add  to  its  attractions,  if  not  to  its  solem- 
nity ; ' —  personages  who  constituted  so  important  a  part 
of  the  day's  festivity,  that  the  whole  was  ^en  called,  in 
popular  phrase,  The  Festival  of  the  Oars,  —  ''La  Fiesta 
delos  Carres."*^ 

nis  procession  —  not,  indeed,  magnificent  in  tiie 
towns  and  hamlets  of  the  provinces,  as  it  was  in  the 
capital,  but  always  as  imposing  as  Uhe  resources  of  the 
place  where  it  occurred  could  make  it — stopped  from 
time  to  time  under  awnings  in  front  of  the  kouse  of  some 
distidguiBhed  person,^ — perhaps  that  of  the  President  of 
tiie  Council  of  Castile  at  Madrid,  perhaps  that  of  the 
alcalde  of  a  village,  —  and  there  waited  reverently  till 
certain  religious  offices  could  be  performed  by  the  eccle- 
siastics ;  the  multitude,  all  the  while,  kneeling,  as  if  in 
church.  As  soon  as  these  duties  were  over,  or  at  a  later 
hour  of  the  day,  the  actors  from  the  cars  appeared  on  a 
neighboring  stage,  in  the  open  air,  and  performed,  ac- 
cording .to  their  limited  service,  the  sacramental  atUo 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  always  alluding  to  it  di- 
rectly. Of  such  autos,  we  know,  on  good  authority,  that 
Lope  wrote  about  four  hundred.**    Of  these  above  thirty 

«>  The  most  lively  description  I  have  got  up  fn  the  provinces,  may  be  fonnd  in 

seen  of  this  procession  is  contained  in  the  Ovando's  x>oetical  description  of  it  at  Mala^ 

ioa  to  Lope's  first  Jiesta  and  auto  (Obras  ga  in  1666,  where,  among  other  irreligious 

Sneltas,  Tom.  XVIII.  pp.  1-7).    Another  extravagances,  G^sies  with  tambourines 

description,  to  suit  the  festival  as  it  was  danced  in  the  procession.    Octos  de  Oas- 

got  up  about  1665-66,  will  be  found  when  talia  iK>r  Juan  deOvando  Baxttarom,  4to, 

we  come  to  Caideron.    It  is  given  here  as  Malaga,  1668,  f.  87,  ee. 

it  occurred  in  the  period  of  Lope*s  success;  ^  A  good  idea  of  the  contents  cf  fhff 

and  a  fancy  drawing  of  the  procession,  as  it  carro  may  be  ftmnd  in  the  description  of 

may  have  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1623,  is  to  the  one  met  by  Don  Quixote,  (Parte  11.  e. 

be  found  in  the  Semanario  Pintoresco,  1846,  11,)  as  he  was  returning  from  Toboso. 

p.  186.    But  Lope's  Ioa  is  the  best  au-  «  Montalvan,  in  his  ^  Fama  PJstuma.** 
thority.    A  good  authcnrity  for  it,  as  it  was 
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are  still  extant,  including  aeveral  in  manuAcript,  and  a 
considerable  number  which  were  published  onlj  that  tha 
towns  and  villages  of  the  interior  might  enjoy  the  same 
devout  pleasures  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  court  and 
capital ;  —  so  universal  was  the  fanaticism  for  this  stiiange 
form  of  amusement,  and  so  deeply  was  it  seated  in  the 
popular  character;  Even  Lope,  on  his  death-bed^  told 
Montalvan,  that  he  regretted  he  had  not  given  his  whole 
life  to  writing  autos  and  other  similar  religious  poetry.^ 

At  an  earlier  period,  and  perhaps  as  late  as  the  tinx^  pf 
Lope's  first  appearance,  thds  part  of  the  festival  coxisiated 
of  a  very  simple  exhibition,  accompanied  with  rustic 
songs,  ecloguei^  and  dancing,  such  aa  we  find  it  in  a 
large  collection  of  manuscript  auios,  of  which  two  that 
have  been  published  are  slight  and  rude  in  their  structure 
and  dialogue,  and  sefsm  to  date  from  a  period  as  early  as 
that  of  Lope  ;  ^  but  during  bis  lifetime,  and  chiefly  under 
his  influence,  it  became  a  formal  and  well-defined  popular 
entertainment^  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which 

«  Preface  of  Joseph  Ortls  de  Villena,  of  the  BoyiU  Library,  Madrid,  one  of  the 

prefixed  to  the  Autos  In  Tom.  XVm.  of  weU-knoimiBiMtalih  aohofam  and  writen  df 

the  Obraa  Sueltaa.    They  were  nol  printed  our  ovn.  time.    The  firsti  eiriiitled  **  Anjio 

till  1044,  nine  years  after  Lope*s  death,  de  los  Desposorios  de  Moisen,"  is  a  veiy 

and  then  th^  appeared  at  Zaragoia.    One  slight  perCbrmanoe,  and,  except  the  fto* 

other  aui^  attriboted  to  Lope,  **  JBL  Tlrano  logw  or  Argument,  is  in  prose.   The  otbei;, 

Oastigado,"  occurs  in  a  very  rare  rolume,  called  "  AutodelaResidenciadelHombre,'* 

entitled  **  Navldad  y  Corpus  Christ!  Teste-  is  no  belter,  but  Is  all  In  Texse.    ta  a  sttb« 

Jados,**  ooUeeted  by  Iiidro  de  Kdhtes,  and  ae^mit  number,  Don  £ngenio  pubUehes  a 

already  referred  to.  complete  list  of  the  titles,  \nth  the  Jigurttt 

M  The  manuscript  collection  menti<med  or  personages  that  appear  in  each.  It  is 
la  the  text  wa«  aoqubred  by  the  National  OMieh  to  be  desired  that  all  Uie  contents  of 
Library  at  Madrid  in  1844.  It  mis  408  this  MS.  should  be  properly  edited.  Mean- 
leares  in  folio,  and  contains  ninety-five  while,  we  know  that  aayneies  were  some- 
dramatic  pieces.  All  of  them  are  anony-  times  interposed  between  different  puts  of 
mons,  except  one,  which  is  said  to  be  l^  the  performances  }  that  allegorical  person- 
Maestro  FerruB,  and  is  on  the  subject  of  ages  were  abundant ;  and  that  the  Bob9  or 
Caiaaod  Abel}  andaUbutoneseemtobe  Fool  coastaiitly  reenrs.  Some  of  them 
on  religious  subjects.  This  last  is  called  were  probably  earlier  than  the  time  of 
^  Mintr€m€8  de  las  Bsteras,*'  and  is  the  Lope  de  Y^a  *,  perhaps  as  early  as  tibe 
only  one  bearing  that  title.  The  rest  are  time  of  Lopa  de  Eueda,  who,  as  I  hava 
oalled  Cotof  ttios,  Forsos,  and  Auto»  ;  already  said  in  note  38,  <m^e,  may  have 
nearly  aU  b^ng  called  Autoa^  but  some  of  prepared  autoa  of  some  kind  for  the  city  ot 
them  Far$M  del  SaoramentOf  which  Toledo,  in  1661.  But  the  langua^jre  and 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  lyrnony-  versification  of  the  two  pieces  that  have 
mous.  One  only  is  dated.  It  is  called  been  printed,  and  the  general  air  of  the 
**  Auto  de  la  Resurreccion  de  Christo,"  and  fictions  and  allegories  of  the  rest,  so  for  aa 
Is  licensed  to  be  acted  March  28,  1568.  we  can  gather  them  &om  jrhat  has  been 
Two  have  been  published  in  the  Museo  published,  indicate  a  period  nearly  or  quite 
Uterario,  1844,  by  Don  Eugenic  de  Tapia,  as  late  aa  that  of  Lope  de  Vega. 
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was  quite  distinct  In  its  character  firom  the  others,  and  all 
of  them  draiHatic. 

First  of  all,  in  its  more  completed  state,  came  the 
too. '  This  was  always  In  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
logue ;  but  sometimes,  in  form,  it  was  a  dialogue  ^*  ^"^ 
spoken  by  two  or  more  actors.  One  of  the  beet  of  Lope's 
is  of  this  kind.  It  is  filled  with  the  troubles  of  a  peasant 
who  has  come  to  Madrid  in  order  to  see  these  very 
8hows>  and  has  lost  his  wife  in  the  crowd ;  but,  just  as 
he  has  quite  conisoled  himself  and  satisfied  his  conscience 
by  determining  to  have  her  cried  once  or  twice,  and  then 
to  give  her  up  as  a  lucky  loss  and  take  another,  she 
comes  in  and  describes  with  much  spirit  the  wonders  of 
the  procession  she  had  seen,  precisely  as  her  audience 
themselves  had  just  seen  it ;  thus  making,  in  the  form  of 
a  prologue,  a  most  amusing  and  appropriate  introduction 
for  the  drama  that  was  to  follow.*^  Another  of  Lope's 
loas  is  a  discussion  between  a  gay  gallant  and  a  peasant, 
who  talks,  in  rustic  faction,  on  the  subject  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.^  Another  is  given  in  the  charac- 
ter of  «  Morisco,  and  is  a  monologue,  in  the  dialect  of  thS 
speaker,  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  his 
turning  Christian  in  earnest,  after  having  for  some  time 
made  his  living  fraudulently  by  begging  in  the  assumed 
character  of  a  Christian  pilgrim.^''  All  of  them  are  amus- 
ing, thou^  burlesque ;  but  some  of  them  are  anything 
rather  than  religious. 

After  the  loa  came  an  enire^es.  All  that  remain  to  us 
of  Lope's  entremeses  are  mere  farces,  like  the  TheEntre- 
interludes  used  every  day  in  the  secular  thea-  ""»**• 
tres.  In  one  instance  he  makfis  an  eifUremes  a  satire  upon 
lawyers,  in  which. a  member  of  the  craft,  as  in  the  old 
French  '*  Maistre  Pathelin,"  is  cheated  and  robbed  by  a 
seemingly  simple  peasant,  who  first  renders  him  extremely 

tf  This  is  the  first  of  the  lom  la  the  the  Preface  of  the  Comedias,  Tom.  Vtfl., 

Toluine,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Ibest.    My  and  to  the  Prologo  of  Pando  y  Mter  to  the 

friend,  Mr.  J.  R.  Ghorley,  whose  knowledge  Autos  of  Calderon.    I  have  no  doubt  he  is 

of  Spanish  literature,   and   especially  of  right,    for  an  aoeount  of  LoeSi  see  post^ 

whatever  relates  to  Lope,  is  so  ample  and  Chap.  XXVI. 

accurate,  doubts  whether  the  loas  ttiat  have       «  Obras  Soeltas,  Tom.  XVIII.  p.  867. 
been  published  among  Lope*B  Works  are       *f  Ibid.,  p.  lOT. 
all  really  his,  and  refen  me,  for  ptoot,  to 
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ridiculous,  and  then  escapes  by  disgaising  himself  as  a 
blind  ballad-singer,  and  dancing  and  singing  in  honor  Qf 
the  festival,  —  a  conclnsion  which  fieems  to.  be  pecoliarij 
irreverent  for  this  particular  occasion.^  In  another  io- 
stance,  he  ridicules  the  poets  of  his  tioe  by  bringing  <m 
the' stage  a  lady  who  pretends  sl»  has  just'cone  from  the 
Indies,  with  a  fortune,  in  order  to  marry  a  poet,  and 
succeeds  in  her  purpose  ;  but  both  find  themselves  de- 
ceived, for  the  lady  has  no  inoome  but  such  as  is  gained 
by  a  pair  of  castanets,  and  her  husband  turns  out  to  be  a 
ballad-maker.  Both,  however,  have  gopd  sense  enough 
to  be  content  with  their  bargain,  and  agree  to  go  throug)i 
the  woild  together  stnging  and  dancing  ballads,  of  which> 
by  way  of  finale  to  the  erUrefnes,  they  at  once  give  the 
crowd  a  specimen.^  Tet  another  of  Lope's  successful 
attempts  in  this  way  is  an  interlude  ciHitaini];^  within 
itself  the  representation  of  a  pli^  on  the  story  of  Qeleuj 
which  reminds  us  of  the  similar  entertainmeqt  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  in  the  ''  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ; ''  but  it 
breaks  off  in  the  middle,  —  the  actor  who  plays  Paris  run- 
ning away  in  earnest  with  the  actress  who  plays  Helen, 
and  the  piece  ending  with  a  burlesque  scene  of  confusions 
and  reconciliations.''^  And  finally,  another  is  a  parody  of 
the  procession  itself,  with  its  giants,  cars,  and  all ;  treat*- 
ing  the  whole  with  Hke  gayest  ridicule." 

Thus  &r,  all  has  been  avowedly  comic  in  the  dramatic  . 
exhibitions  of  these  religious  festivals.  But  the  auios  or 
ciiarticterof  sacram^ital  acts  -themselves,  with  which  the 
the  Autos,  ^hole  coi^diuded,  and  to  which  all  that  preceded 
was  only  introductory,  claim  to  be  more  grave  in  their 
general  tone,  though  in  s^me  cases,  like  the  prologues 
and  interludes,  psurts  of  them  are  too  whimsical  and  ex- 
travagant to  be  anything  but  amusing.  "  The  Bridge  of 
the  World"  is  one  of  this  class.**  It  represents  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  placing  the  giant  Leviathan  on  the 
bridge  of  the  world,   to  defend  its  passage  against  all 

4s  Obrafl  Baeltaa,  Tom.   XVHI.  p.  8.  n  ibid.,  p.  878.    ''Maefltra  de  loe  Car-   . 

«  BntremeB  del  Letrado.**  roft.** 

«  Ibid.,  p.  114.    "  Entremes  del  Poeta.**  n  It  is  the  last  in  the  collection,  and,  as 

•0  Ibid.,  p.  168.    *<  £1  Robo  de  Qola-  to  iU  poetry,  one  of  the  best  of  the  tvelTO, 

na.**  if  not  the  very  besU 
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Colliers  who  do  not  confess  his  enpremacy.  Adam  and 
Eve,  who,  as  we  are  told  in  the  directions  to  the  players, 
api^ar  **  dressed  Tery  gallantiy  sfter  the  French  ^shion,'' 
are  naturally  the  first  that  present  themselves.^  They 
MibSotibe  to  the  hard  conditi<Hi,  and  pass  over  in  sight  of 
the  aodienoe.  *  In  l^e  same  manner,  as  the  dialogue  in- 
fiiims  lis,  the  patrisffchs,  with  Moses,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon, go  ovBr ;  but  at  last  t^e  Ksight  of  the  Cross,  **  the 
Oelestaal  Amadis  of  Greece,''  as  he  is  called,  appears  in 
person,  overthrows  the  pretensions  of  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, and  leads  the  Soul  of  Man  in  triumph  across  the 
M»l  passage.  The  whole  is  obviously  a  parody  of  the 
old  story  of  the  Giant  defending  the  Bridge  of  Mantible ;  ^ 
and  when  to  this  ate  added  parodies  of  the  ballad  of 
''Oount  GlarosV  applied  to^  Adam,^  and  of  other  old 
ballads  applied  to  the  Saviour,^  i^e  confosion  of  allegory 
and  ftircje,  of  religion  and  felly,  seems  to  be  complete. 

Others  of  the  mUU)s  are  moiie  uniformly  grave.  "The 
Harvest "  is  a  spiritualized  version  of  .the  parable  in 
Saint  Matthew  on  the  Field  that  was  sowed  with  Good 
Seed  and  with  Tares,**  and  is  Carried  through  with  some 
degree  of  solemnity;  but  the  unhappy  tares,  that  are 
threatened  with  being  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire, 
are  nothing  less  than  Judaism,  Idolatry,  Heresy,  and  all 
Sectarianism,  who  are  hardly  saved  from  their  fate  by  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  and  his  fair  spouse,  the 
Church.  However,  notwithstanding  a  few  such  absurdi- 
ties and  awkwardnesses  in  the  allegoiy,  and  some  very 
misplaced  compliments  to  the  reigning  royal  family,  this 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and 

'  t8  Th6  direction  to  the  acton  i«,  —  **  Sa-  Vol#  i.  p.  10^.    it  moBt  haye  been  per- 

len  Adan  y  Sva  vestidos  do  Vraneeses  ftctly  famiUar  to  many  persona  in  Ijope>8 

may  galanes."                              .  audience,  and  how  the  allusion  to  it  could 

M  See  nistorla  del  Emperador  Cirloe  have  produced  any  other  than  an  irret 

Magno,  Cap.  26, 80,,  etc.  erent  effeqt  I  know  not. 

6&  The  giant  saya  to  Adam,  referring  to  m  The  address  of  the  music, "  Si  dermis, 

the  temptati^a :  Principe  mio,**  refers  to  the  ballads  about 

Yerrofl  Adan  por  amores  those  whose  lady-lorea  had  been  carried 

mgnot  son  de  perdonsr,  ete.  i  eaptire  among  the  Moors. 

which  is  out  of  the  beautiftil   and  well-  ^  "La   Siega,**   (Obras   Sueltaa,  Tom. 

known  old  ballad  of  the  "  Oonde  Claros,"  XVIII.  p.  328,)  of  which  there  is  an  ex- 

beglnning  ('Pdsame  de  voe,  el   Oonde,"  oellent  translation  tn  Dohrn*8   Spanische 

which  has  been   afaready   noticed,   (m(e,  Dramen,  Berlin,  1841,  8yo,  Tom.  I. 
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One  of  the  most  Bolemn.  Another  of  those  open  to  less 
reproach  than  nsnal  is  called  "The  Return  from  Egypt,"  •• 
which,  with  its  shepherds  and  gypsies,  is  not  without  the 
grace  of  an  eclogae,  and,  with  its  ballads  and  popular 
songs,  has  some  of  the  charms  that  belong  to  Lope's 
secular  dramas.  These  two,  witii  '*Th^  Wolf  turned 
Shepherd,"  ** — which  is  an  allegory  on  the  subject  of  th0 
Devil  taking  upon  himself  the  character  of  the  'true  shep" 
herd  of  the  flock,  —  constikite  as  fair,  or  perhaps,  rather, 
as  favorable,  specimens  of  the  gentiine  Spani^  attto  as 
can  be  found  in  the  elder  school.  All  of  them  rest  on  the 
grossest  of  the  prevailing  notions  in  religion  ;  all  of  ihem 
appeal,  in  every  way  they  can,  whether  light  or  serious, 
to  the  popular  feelings  and  prejudices ;  many  of  them  are 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  dd  national  poetry ;  and 
these,  taken  together,  are  the  foundation  on  Which  theii' 
success  rested,  —  a  success  which,  if  we  consider  the 
religious  object  of  the  festival,  was  undoubtedly  of  ex- 
traordinary extent  and  extraordinary  duration. 

But  the  erUremeaes  or  interludes  that  were  used  to 
enliven  the  dramatic  part  of  this  rude,  but  gorgeous 
ceremonial,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  it.  They  weroi 
!DieSnfci«.  ^  ^^^  ^^^°  intimated,  acted  daily  in  the  public 
»«•««•  theatres,  where,  from  the  time  wheft  the  full- 
length  dramas  were  introduced,  they  had  been  inserted 
between  their  different  divisions  or  acts,  to  afford  a  light- 
er amusement  to  the  audience.  Lope  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  ;  how  many  is  not  known.  From  their  slight 
character,  however,  hai*dly  more  than  thirty  have  been 
preserved.  But  we  have  enough  to  show  that  in  this,  as 
in  the  other  departments  of  his  drama,  popular  effect  was 
chiefly  sought,  and  that,»as  everywhere  else,  the  flexi- 
bility of  his  genius  is  manifested  in  the  variety  of  forms 
in  which  it  exhibits  its  resources.'  Generally  speakingi 
those  we  possess  are  written  in  prose,  are  very  short,  and 
have  no  plot ;  being  merely  fs^cioal  dialogues  drawn  from 
common  or  vulgar  life. 

The  *'  Melisendra*,"  however,  one  of  the  first  published, 

66  »  La  Voelta  de  Egypfco/*  Obras,  Tom.       »»  "  SI  Puitor  Lobo  y  iMniB  OilMiiia,*' 
XVin.,  p.  435.  n>id.,  p.  881. 
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JM  dn  excepjbion  to  this  remark.  It  is  camposed  almost, 
totirely  in  verse,  is  dlTided  into  acts,  and  has  a  Joa  or 
prologue ;— in  short,  it  is  a  parody  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  play,  founded  on  the  story  of  Gayferos.and  Meli- 
sendra  in  the  old  ballads/'^  The  '^  Padxe.  Enganado/', 
IrUieb  Holcroft  brought  upon  the  EAglish  stage  under  the 
aaine  of  "The  Father  Outwitted,"  is  another  exception,, 
and  is  a  lively  force  of  eight  or  ten  pages,  on  the  ridicu- 
lous troubles  of  a  fatbar  who  gives  his  own  daughter  in 
dkguise  to  the  very  lover  from  whom  be  supposed  he  had 
carefully  shut  her  up.'^  But  most  of  them,  like  *'  The 
Indian,"  "  The  Cradle,"  and  ."  The  Bobbers  Cheated," 
would  occupy  hardly  more  than  fifteen  minutes  each  in 
their  representation,  —  slight  dialogues  of  the  broadest 
iurce,  continued  as  long  as  the  time  between  the  actS: 
would  conveniently  peraut,  and  then  abruptly  termi- 
aated  to  give  place  to  the  principal  drama. ''^  A  vigorous 
i^Nrit,  aad  a  popular,  rude  humor  are  rarely  wanting  in 
them. 

But'  Lope,  whenever  he  wrote  for  the  theatre,  feeeins  to 
have  remembered  its  cild  foundations,  and  to  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  rest  upon  them  as  much  as  possible  of  his 
own  drama.  This  is  ^parent  in  the  very  miremeses  we 
have  just  noticed.  They  are  to  bo  traced  back  to  Lope, 
de  Kueda,  whose  short  farces  were  of  the  same  nature, 
and  were  used,  after  the  introduction  of  dramas  of  three 
acts,  in  the  same  way.^^  It  is.  apparent,  too,  as  we  hare 
seen,  in  his  moral  and  allegorical  plays,  in  his  sacra* 
mental  acts,  and  in  his  dramas  taken  from  the  Scripture 
and  l^e  lives  of  the  saints ;  all  founded'  on  the  earlier 
Mysteries  and  Moralities.  And  now  we  find  the  same 
tendency  again  in  yet  one  more  class,  that  of  his  ec- 

w  Primera  Parte  de  Entremeses,  **  ISn-  m  AH  three  of  these  pieoes  Me  tai  thA 

foemes   Primero  de  Melisendra,'*   Come-  Mune  yotvnw. 

diai^  Tom,  I.,  ValladoUd,    1604,  4to,  ff*  ^  "  Lope  de  Bueda,"  says  Lope  de  Veg^ 

833,  etc.    It  is  founded  on  the  fine  old  **wa8   an  ei^mple  of  these  pseoepts   in 

balladB  of  the  fiontaneero  of  1690^  lS5ft,  Spain  ;  ftir  from  him  has  come  down*  th4 

"  Aaentado  esti  Gayferos,"  etc. ;  the  same  custom  of  calling  the  old  plays  Entre- 

out  of  which  the  puppet-show  man  made  mesea.**  (Obras  Bodtas,  Tom.  IV.  p.  40T.> 

his  exhibiUon  at  the  inn  before  Bon  Qnix*  A  single  scene  taken  out  and  used  in  this 

ote,  Parte  n.  c.  26.  way  as  axL  entremes  was  called  a  Paso  or 

'  «  ComedJas,  Valladolid,  1604,  Tom.  L  **  passage."    We  hav«  noted  sui^h  by  Lop* 

p.  337.  de  Rueda,  eto.    See  ante,  pp.  48,  63. 

Q 
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logoee  and  pastorals, — a  fonn  of  the  drama  which  may 
Dramatio  ^  recognized  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
xotoffUM.  Jxaai  de  la  Enzina.  Of  these  Lope  wrote  a 
considerable  number,  that  are  stOl  extant,  —  twenty  or 
more,  —  not  a  few  of  which  bear  distinct  marks  of  thdr 
origin  in  that  singular  mixture  of  a  bucolic  and  a  religions 
tone  that  is  seen  in  the  first  beginnings  of  a  public 
theatre  in  Spain. 

Some  of  the  eclogues  of  Lope,  we  know,  were  per- 
formed ;  as,  for  instance,  "  The  Wood  and  no  Love  in 
it,'*  —  Selva  sin  Amor, — which  was  represented  with 
costly  pomp  and  much  ingenious  apparatus  before  the 
king  and  the  royal  &mily.^  Others,  like  seven  or  eight 
in  his  "  Pastores  de  Belen,''  and  one  published  under 
the  name  of  **  Tom^  de  Burgnillos,'^  —  all  of  which  claim 
to  have  been  arranged  for  Christmas  and  different  re- 
ligious festivals,  —  so  much  resemble  such  as  we  know 
were  really  performed  on  these  occasions,  that  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that,  like  those  just  mentioned,  they  also 
were  represented.*  While  yet  others,  like  the  first  he 
ever  published,  called  the  '*  Amorosa,''  and  his  last,  ad- 
dressed to  Philis,  together  with  one  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and  one  on  the  death  of  his  son,  were  probably 
intended  only  to  be  read."  But  all  may  have  been  act- 
ed, if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  habits  of  the  age,  when, 
as  we  know,  eclogues  never  destined  for  the  stage  were 
represented,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  expressly 
written  for  it.^    At  any  rate,  idl  Lope's  compositions  of 

M  Obns,  Tom.  I.  p.  SS6.    The  aoenery  in  the  tcmatrj,  were  aboat  to  repment 

and  maohlnee  were   by   Coemo   Lotti,  «  the  edogaes  of  SarcQaaao  and  Gamoene. 

Florentine    arohlteot }   and,    as    Stirling  In  the  same  way,  I  think,  the  well-known 

saya,   **  they  astonished  the  ooortly  an-  edogoe  which  Lope  dedicated  to  Antonio 

dienoe  by  their  beauty  loA   ingenuity."  Duke  of  Alya,  (Obras,  lY.  p.  296,)  that  to 

Artists  of  Spain,  1848,  Vol.  n.  p.  660.  Amaryllis,  which  was  the  longest  he  ever 

«  Obras,  Tom.  XVI.,  jMisnm,  and  XIX.  wrote,  (Tom.  X.  p.  1470  that  for  the  Prince 

p.  S7S.  of  Ssqnilache,  (Tom.  I.  p.  362,)  and  most 

«  For  these,  see  Obras,  Tom.  m.  p.  of  those  in  the  **  Arcadia,"  O^om.   VI-O 

463 }  Tom.  X.  p.  108 }  Tom.  IV.  p.  430 ;  were  acted,  and  written  in  order  to  be 

and  Tom.  X.  p.  862.     The  last  eclogue  acted.    Why  the  poem  to  his  friend  Glau- 

oontains  nearly  all   we  know  about  his  dio,  (Tom.  IX.  p.  356,)  which  is  in  Csct  an 

■oo.  Lope  Felix.  account  of  some  passages  in  his  own  Ufs, 

«T  Bee  the   scene  in   the  Second   Part  with  nothing  pastoral  in  its  tone  or  form, 

or  Don  Quixote,   wtere  some   gentlemen  is  called  **  an  eclogue,"  I  do  not  know ; 

•nd  ladies,  for  their  own  entertainment  nor  will  I  undertake  to  assign  to  any  par 
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this  kind  show  how  gladly  and  freelj  his  genius  over- 
flowed into  the  remotest  of  the  many  forms  of  the  drama 
that  were  ei^er  popular  or  permitted  in  his  time. 

tieidar  Otm  tti«  **  MUtaQr  DUIogoe  In  in  iti  aknisliuei  aai  traa  pioUUbly  repre* 
Honor  of  the  Marquis  of  Eepinola,"  (Tom.  sented,  on  some  show  occasion,  before,  the 
X.  p.  337.)  though  I  think  It  1g  dianuitie    MaxquiB  hlmMttL 
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LOPB  DB  rmOA^  OOVTIVUBO.— BIS  CSKABACTSBISTICB  A8  A  MtAMJLTIO 
WRITES.  —  HIS  STOXISfi,  qBAmAGTBBS,  AKD  DIALOOIff.  —  BI8  PI»- 
BBQARD  OF  BULEB,  OF  HISTOBICAL  TBUTH,  AND  MORAL  FBO- 
PBTBTT.  ^HIS  COMIC  UNDERPLOT  AND  6BACI080.  —  BIB  POETICAL 
•8TTLB  AND  MAVNBB. —  BIS  FITNESS  TO  WIN  OENBRAL  FATOB. — 
BIB  SUCCESS.  —  HI!  FOBTURB,  ABB  TBB  TABT  AMOUNT  OF  BIB 
WOBK8. 

The  extraordinary  variety  iu  the  character  of  Lope'9 
dramas  is  as  remarkable  as  their  number,  and  contributed 
nqt  a  little  to  render  him  the  monarch  of  the  stage  while 
Twoprin.  he  lived,  uid  the  great  master  of  the  national 
il55?»*3r».  theatre  ever  since.  But  though  this  vast  variety 
«na«.  and  inexhaustible  fertility  constitute,  as  it  were, 

the  two  g|^at  corner-stones  on  which  his  success  rested, 
still  there  were  other  circumstances  attending  it  that 
should  by  no  means  be  overlooked,  when  we  are  examin- 
ing, not  only  the  surprising  results  themselves,  but  th« 
means  by  which  they  were'obtained. 

Tlie  first  of  these  is  the  principle  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  running  through  the  whole  of  his  full-length 

piML  infanw  P^*y^'  —  *^*^  ^^  making  all  other  interests  sul>- 
est  of  the  ordinate  to  the  interest  6f  the  story.  Thus,  the 
"**^*  characters  are  a  matter    evidently  of  inferior 

moment  with  him ;  so  that  the  idea  of  exhibiting  a  single 
passion  giving  a  consistent  direction  to  all  the  energies 
of  a  strong  will,  as  in  the  case  of  Richard  the  Third,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Macbeth,  distracting  them  all  no  less 
consistently,  does  not  occur  in  the  whole  range  of  his 
dramas.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  though  rarely,  as  in 
Sancho  Ortiz,  he  develops  a  marked  and  generous  spirit, 
with  distinctive  lineaments;  but  in  no  case  is  this  the 
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main  object,  and  in  no  case  is  it  done  with  the  appear- 
ance of  an  artist-like  skill  or  a  deliberate  purpose.  On 
the  contrary,  a  great  majority  of  his  characters  are  almost 
as  mnch  standing  masks  as  Pantalone  is  on  the  Venetian 
stage,  or  Scapin  on  the  French.  The  primer  gaJan,  or 
hero,  all  love,  honor,  and  jealousy ;  the  dama,  or  heroine, 
no  less  loving  and  jealous,  but  yet  more  rash  and  heed- 
lees  ;  and  the  brother,  or  If  not  the  brother,  then  the 
barba,  or  old  man  and  father,  ready  to  cover  the  stage 
-with  Mood,  if  tiie  lover  has  ev«n  been  seen  in  the  house 
of  the  heroine,  ^-^  these  recur  continually,  and  serve,  not 
only  in  the  secular,  but  often  in  the  religious  pieces,  as 
the  fixed  points  round  which  the  difSNrent  actions,  with 
their  dilRdrent  in<»dents,  are  made  to  revolve. 

In  the  same  way,  the  dialogue  is  used  'chiefly  to  bring 
out  the  plot,  and  hardly  at  aU  to  bring  out  the  characters. 
This  is  obvious  in  the  long  speeches,  sometimes  consist- 
ing ^  two  or  ttnree  hundred  verses,  which  are  as  purely 
narrative  as  an  Ttalian  novella,  and  often  much  like  one  ; 
and  it  is  seen,  <oo,  in  l^e  crowd  of  incidents  that  compose 
the  action,  which  not  infrequently  fails  to  find  space 
sufficient  to  spread  out  all  its  ingenfous  involutions  and 
m^e  them  easily  intelligible  ;  a  difficulty  of  which  Lope 
onoe  gives  his  audience  fair  warning,  telling  them  at  the 
outset  of  the  piece,  that  they  must  riot  lose  a  syllable  of 
Uie  first  explanation,  or  they  wiH  certainly  fidl  to  under- 
stand the  curious  plot  that  follows. 

Obeying  l&e  same  principle,  he  sacrifices  regularity 
and  congruity  in  his  stories,  if  he  can  but  make  them 
interesting.  His  longer  plays,  indeed,  are  regularly 
divided  into  three  jomadas,  or  acts ;  but  this,  though  he 
claims  it  as  a  merit,  is  not  an  arrangement  of  his  own 
invention,  and  is,  moreover,  merely  an  arbitrary  mode  of 
producing  the  pauses  necessary  to  the  convenience  of  the 
actors  and  spectators ;  pauses  which,  in  Lope's  theatre, 
hjfve  too  often  nothing  to  do  with  the  structure  and  pro- 
portions of  the  piece  itself.*     As  for  the  six  plays  which, 


1  Thig  divfgion  can  be  traced  baok  to    L.  V.  Moratln,  ObrM,  1830,  Tom.  I.  P«rte 
a  play  of  Franeisco  de  Avendano,  1663.    I.  p.  189. 
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as  he  intlBMtes,  were  wisHeii  aoeordiag  to  ibe  ndes, 
Spanish  oritieiara  haa  aoa^t  for  them  in  Tain;^  nor  do 
any  of  them,  probably,  eodal  now,  if  any  erer  exiated, 
unleaa  "  La  Melindrosa  "  —  The  Pmde — may  have  been 
one  of  them.  Bnt  lie  avowa  very  honestly  that  he  re- 
gards mies  of  all  kinds  only  as  obstacles  to  his  success. 
"  When  I  am  going  to  write  *  play/'  he  saya>  ''I  lock 
np  all  precepts,  and  cast  Terence  and  nautns  eat  of  my 
study,  lest  they  shonld  cry  out  against  me,  as  truth  is 
wont  to  do  even  from  such  dumb  T<dumes ;  for  I  write 
accordbig  to  the  art  inyented  by  those  who  sought  the 
applanse  of  the  multitude,  whom  it  is  but  just  to  humor 
in  their  folly,  since  it  is  Ihey  who  pay  for  it/'  * 

The  extent  to  which,  following  this  prindple.  Lope 
sacrificed  dmnatic  probabilities  nnd  possibilities^  g^g- 
raphy,  history,  and  a  desent  morali^,  can  be  properly 
understood  only  by  reading  a  large  number  of  his  plays. 
But  a  fow  instances  will  partially  illustrate  it.  In  his 
"  Rrst  King  of  Castile,''  the  events  fill  thirty-six  years 
in-  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  a  Gypsy  is 
introduced  four  hundred  years  before  Gypsies  were 
known  in^Europe*^  The  whole  romaatlq  story  of  the 
Seven  Infontes  of  Lara  is  put  into  the  play  of  "Mu- 
darra."  *  In  ''  Spotless  Purity,"  Job,  David,  Jeremiah, 
%aint  John  the  B^tist,  and  the  Universfty  of  Salwnanca 
figure  together ;  *  and  in  "  The  Birth  of  Christ "  we  have, 
for  ihe  two  extremes,  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the 
Nativity.*    So  much  for  history.    Geography«is  treated 

t  «BaDept  iiz^* mn  1^op«}  «t  Ibe  enS  wrote  Uiem  not  fcr  tte  onHitiide,  bvft  far 

of  his^AxieNaero,"  **aU  my  four  hnn-  fsorteenorflAeeii  peofrte  **qiie  taroeo  aa 

died  and  eighty-three  plays  have  offiended  imagliiacioo.'*    tt  irould  h6  dtfltratt,  haw- 

gnvely  i^alnflt  the  itdea  (el  aite|.**    8ee  erer,  to  tdl  hew  Ke  woidd  Apply  tfaia  i»- 

MentiaiwyLoyaado,  *'Di8ciirflo  Bolne  laa  mark  to  **  Bl  Harqnea  de  Haataa,**  wfaidt 

Txmgediaa    E^pwofais,**    (Madrid,    1750,  is  ttie  aerenth  in  the  yolome,  er  the  *rii- 

Umo,  p.  4Y0  and  HtiertA,  In  «he  rteAwe  ente  Or^fona,**  iririeh  la  the 


to  hia  "Tieatro  Heapomol,'*  Cor  the  diffleiiltgr  «  *"  fli  Primer  Rey  de  Gaatllla," 

of  finding  eren  theae  six.  diaa,  Tom.  XVIL,  Madrid,  im,  ft  114^ 

*  Arte    Nnero    de    Haeer    Oomedias,  ete. 

Obna,  Tom.   lY.   p.  400.    And  In  the  •  <«]»  Baatudo  Vodam,"  Oonalia^ 

Dedication  of  **  Lo  Cierto  por  lo  Ihidoeo,*'  Tom.  XXIV.,  Zaragoaa,  1041. 

peaking  of  dramas,  he  aays : '(BttBapaaa  e  **  la  Umpfeaa  no  Ibndiada,"  Oooia- 

notlenenpieeeploB.'*    When,  howerer,  he  diaa,  Tom.  XEL,  Madxfd,  lOiS. 

poMiBhed  the  tndfth  TOfamie  of  hia  Come-  T  jg  Vacfaniento  de  Ofariato,"  Oomedia^ 

dfaa,181B,be8eemed  toCuMtythatbewaa  Tom.  ZXIY.,  «t  «Mnk 
writing  more  earefiiDy,  for  he  aaya,  he 
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no  better/ when  Constantinople  is  declared  to  be  four 
thoQsand  leagues  :from  Madrid,*^  and  Spaniards  are  made 
to  disembark  from  a  ship  in  Hungary.^  And  as  to  morals, 
it  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  Lope  reoonciled  his  opinions  to 
his  practice.  In  the  Pre&ce  to  the  twentieth  yolume  of 
his  Theatre,  he  declares,  in  refer^ce  to  his  own  ''  Wise 
Vengeance/'  that  "its  title  is  absurd,  because  all  re- 
venge is  unwise  and  imlawful ;  ^'  and  yet  it  seems  .as  if 
one  half  of  his  plays  go  to  justify  it.  It  is  made  a  merit 
in  San  Isldro,  that  he  stole  his  master's  grain  to  give  it 
to  the  starving  biris.**^  The  prayers  of  Nicolas*  de  Tolen- 
tino  are  accounted  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  a  kins- 
man who,  after  a  dissolute  life,  had  died  in  an  act  of 
mortal  dn;^  «nd  the  cruel  and  atrocious  conquest  of 
Arauco  is  <;iaimed  as  an  honor  to  a  noble  fiimily  and  a 
giace  to  the  national  escutdieon.^ 

But  ali  these  violations  of  ihe  truth  of  fact  ^nd  of  the 
commonest  rules  of  Christian'  morals^  of  which  nobody 
was  more  aware  than  l^ir  perpetrator,  were  overlooked 
by  Lcpe  himself,  and  by  his  audfences,  in  the  general 
interest  of  the  plot.  A '  dramatized,  novel  was  the  form  he 
chose  to  give  to  his  plays,  and  he  succeeded  in  settling  it 
as  the  main  principle  of  the  Spanish  stage.  ''  Tales,"  he 
declares,  *'  have  the  same  rules  with  dramas,  the  purpose 
of  whose  authors  ns  to  content  and  please  l&e  public, 

*  It  Is  Ui^  teuned  Xheodorft,  a  pendii    Hiei^ert^t  LUb,  by  liiauKl^  IabAoo,  1809, 
r^xeaeiuted  u  eapaUfi  of  confoundixig;  the  ,  8yo,  p.  217. 

knowing  proltosors  brought  to  try   her,  lo  See  "  San  Isidro  Labrador,**  hi  Come- 

wbo  diMlar^  Oonatantipopte  to  be  four  diaa  Bscogidas,  Tom.  XXVUE.,  Kadrid, 

tboufaod  leagues  firom  Madrid.    La  Don*  1607,  f.  66. 

sella  Teodor,  end  of  Act  n.  u  ((San  Nicolas  de  Tolentino,**  Oome- 

•  Thlaeoctraordtnarydifltmbarlcationiakw  dias,  Tom.  XXIV.,  Zaragosa,  1641, 1 171. 
9la«einthe  ^* Animal  de  Ungria **  (Oome-  u  "Arauco  Doma4o,V  G<»uedia9,  Tom. 
diao,  Tom.  IX.,  Barcelona,  1618,  ff.  137,  XX.,  Madrid,  1629.  After  reading  such 
188).  One  is  naturaUy  reminded  of  Shake-  absurdities,  we  wonder  less  that  Cervantes, 
«peare^  .**  Winter's  Tale  } "  but  it  is  cup  even  though  he  committed  not  a  few  like 
rions  Chat  ths  Duke  de  Luynes,  a  favorite  them  himself,  should  make  the  puppet- 
minister  of  state  to  Louis  xici.,  made  show  man  exclaim,  "  Are  not  a  thousand 
pceoiselj  the  s^me  mistake,  at  about  the  plays  represented  now<4k-days,  full  of  a 
same  time,  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Gherbury,  thousand  improprieties  and  absurdities, 
then  (1919-21)  ambassador  in  France,  which  yet  run  their  course  successfully, 
But  Lope  certainly  knew  better,  and  I  and  are  heard,  not  only  with  applause,  but 
doubt  not  Shakespeare  did,  however  igno-  with  admiration?  "  D.  Quixote,  Parte  11. 
rant  the  French  statesman  may  have  been.  c.  26. 
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though  the  rules  of  art  may  be  strangled  by  it/'  ^  And 
elsewhere,  when  defending  his  opinions,  he  says  :  "  Keep 
the  explanation  of  the  story  doubtful  till  the  last  scene  ; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  public  know  how  it  will  end,  they  turn 
their  &oes  to  the  door  and  their  backs  to  the  stage."  ^* 
This  had  never  been  said  before ;  and  though  some  traces 
of  intriguing  ptots  are  to  he  found  from  the  time  of  Torres 
de  Naharro,  yet  nobody  erer  thought  of  relying  upon 
them,  in  this  way,  for  success,  tOl  Lope  had  set  the 
example,  wfaioh  his  school  hare  so  fiiithfully  followed. 

Another  element  which  he  established  in  the  Spanish 
Drama  was  the  comic  underplot.  Nearly  all  his  plays, 
*'  The  Star  of  Seville  '*  being  the«only  brilliant  exception, 
have  it ;  — sometimes  in  a  pastoral  form,  but  generally  as 
a  simple  admixture  of  &rce.  The  characters  contained  in 
seooDd  Com-  *^^®  portiou  of  cach  of  his  dramas  are  as  much 
to  underplot  Standing  masks  as  those  in  the  graver  portion, 
°^'  and  were  perfectly  well  known  under  ihe  name 
of  the  gracioaas  and  graciosas,  or  drolls,  to  which  was 
afterwards  added  the  vegete,  or  a  little,  old,  testy  esquire, 
who  is  always  boasting  of  his  deicent,  and  is  often  em- 
ployed in  teasing  the  ffracvoso.  In  most  cases  they  con- 
stitute 'a  parody  on  the  dialogue  and  adventures  of  ihe 
hero  and  heroine,  as  Sancho  is  partly  a  parody  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  the  servants  of  tiie 
respective  parties  ;  —  the  men  being  good-humored  cow- 
ards and  gluttons,  the  women  mischievous  and  coquettish, 
and  both  full  of  wit,  malice,  and  an  affected  simplicity. 
Slight  traces  of  such  characters  are  to  be  fouivi  on  the 
Spanish  stage  as  far  back  as  the  servants  in  the  "  Sera- 
fina ''  of  Torres  27 aharro ;  and  in  the  middle  of  that 
century,  the  bobo,  of  fool,  figures  freely  in  the  farces  6f 
Lope  de  Bueda,  as  the  simple  had  done  before  in  those  of 
Enzina.  But  the  variously  witty  gracioso,  the  full-blown 
parody  of  the  heroic  characters  of  the  play,  the  dramatic 
picaro,  is  the  work  of  Lope  de  Vega.     He  first  introduced 

18  "  Tienen  Im  novelaB  1m  miamoe  pre-  h  Arte  Nuero,  Obras,  Tom.  IV.  p.  412. 

oeptM  que  laa  oomediaa,  cuyo  fln  es  hftber  Vrom   an  aatograph   MS.  of  Lope,   stdl 

dado  su  autor  oontento  y  gusto  al  pueblo,  extant,  it  appears  that  he  sometimes  wrote 

Aanque  se  ahorqne  el  arte.*'    Otoaa  Suel-  out  his  plays  first  in  the  form  of  pequenaa 

tas,  Tom.  VIII.  p.  70.  novelas.  Semanario  Pintoresoo,  1889,  p.  10. 
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It  into  the  '^  FraBcesilla/'  where  the  oldest  of  thd  trit>e« 
under  the  name  of  Tristan,  was  represented  by  Bios^  « 
&nious  actor  of  Ms  time,  and  .produced  a  great  effect ;  ^ 
—  an  event  which.  Lope  tells  us,  in  the  Dedication  of  the 
drama  itself,  in  1620,  to  his  friend  Montalvan,  occurred 
before  that  Mend  was  bom,  and  therefore  before  the  year 
1602. 

From  this  time  the  ffracioao  is  found  in  nearly  all  oi 
his  plays,  and  in  nearly  every  other  play  produced  on  the 
Spanish  stage,  from  which  it  passed,  first  to  the  French^ 
a^d  then  to  all  the  other  theatres  of  modern  times.  Ex- 
cellent specimens  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  sacristan  of 
the  ''  Captives  of  Algiers/ '.in  the  servants  of  the  **  Saint 
John's  Eve,"  and  in  the  servants  of  the  'MJgly  Beauty  ;" 
in  all  which,  as  well  as  in  many  more,,  the  gracioso  is  skil- 
&dly  turned  td  account,  by  being  made  partly  to  ridicule 
the  heroic  extravagances  and  rhodomontade  of  the  lead- 
ing  personages,  and  partly  to  shield  the  author  himself 
from  rebuke  by  good-humoredly  confessing  for  him  thai* 
he  was  quite  aw^re  he  deserved  it.  Of  such  we.  may- 
say,  as  Don  Quixote  did,  when  speaking  of  the  whole 
dass  to  the  Bachelor  Samson  Garrasco,  that  they  ave  .the^ 
shrewdest  fellows  in  their  respective  plays.  But  of 
others,  whose  ill-advised  wit  is  inopportunely  thrust, 
with  their  foolscs^ps  and  bawbles,  into  the  gravest  and 
most  tragic  scenes  of  plays  like  ''  Marriage  in  Death," 
we  can  only  avow,  that,  though  they  were  demanded  by. 
the  taste  of  the  age,  nothing  in  any  age  can  suffice  for 
their  justification. 

u  See  tbe  Sedioation  of  the  "  France-  Trumpet ;  as  Moliire  called  his  Sgaoarelle. 

rilla**  to  Juan  Pecea  de  Moatalvan,  in.  Thfi  simpU,  who,  as  I  hare  said,  canbe 

Oonediaa,  Xom.    XIII^    Madrid,    1620,  traced  hack  to  EnziAa,  and  who  was,  no 

vliCTe  we  have  the  following  words:  *' And  doubt,  the  same  with  the  bobo^  is  men- 

Bofee  in  passing  tfiat  this  is  the  first  play  tioned  as   very   successful,   ia  1506,   by 

Jo  wUeh  was  introduced  tlie  character  oC  Lopea  Piaciaaa,  who,  in  his  "  Philosofia 

tiie  Jester,  which  has  been  so  often  re-  Antigua  Po^tica,"  (1596,  p.   402,)  'says, 

pealed  since.    Kos,  untque  in  all  parts,  ^  They   are    characters    that    commonly 

ptairad  it,  and  is  worthy  of  this  record,  amuse  more  than  any  others  that  appear  in 

I  pray  you  to  read  it  as  a  new  thing ;  for  the  plays."    The  gracio$o  of  Lope  was, 

when  I  wrote  it,  you  were  not  bom."    The  like  the  rest  of  his  theatre,  founded  on 

^ryictofo  was  generally  distinguished  by  his  what  existed  before  his  time*,    only  the 

name  on  the  Spanish  stage,  as  he  was  character  itself  was  further  developed,  and 

sflerwards  on   the  French  stage.    Thus,  received  a  new  name.    D.  Quixote,  Cle- 

Calderon  often  calls  hts  gracioso  blarin,  or  mencin.  Parte  II.  cap.  3,  note. 
VOL.  II.                         12 
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.  An  important  drcumstaiice  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked, when  considering  the  means  of  Lope's  great  suc- 
cess, is  his  poetical  style,  the  metres  he  adopted,  and 
especially  the  use  he  made  of  the  elder  poetry  of  his  coun- 
try. In  all  these  respects,  he  is  to  be  praised ;  always  ex- 
opting  the  occasions  when,  to  obtain  universal  applause, 
he  permitted  himself  the  use  of  that  obscure  and  sheeted 
style  which  the  courtly  part  of  his  audience  demanded, 
and  which  he  himself  elsewhere  condemned  and  ridir 
culed." 

No  doubt,  indeed,  much  of  his  power  over  the  mass 
^^,^  of  the  people  of  his  time  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
■res and  chanu  that  belonged  to  his  versification;  not 
infrequentiy  careless,  but  almost  always  fresh, 
flowing,  and  effective.  Its  variety,  too,  was  remarkable. 
No  metoe  of  which  the  language  was  susceptible  escaped 
him.  The  Italian  octave  stanzas  are  frequent;  the  terza 
rima,  though  more  sparingly  used,  occurs  often;  and 
hardly  a  play  is  without  one  or  more  sonnets.  All  this* 
was  to  please  the  more  fjeishionable  and  cultivated  among 
his  audience,  who  had  long  been  enamored  of  what- 
ever was  Italian ;  and  though  some  of  it  was  unhappy 
enough,  like  sonnets  with  echoes,^^  it  was  all  fluent  and 
all  successful. 

Still,  as  far  as  his  verse  was  concerned,  —  besides 
the  sihas,  or  masses  of  irregular  lines,  the  quintilkis,  or 
five-line  stanzas,  and  the  liraa,  or  six-line,  —  he  relied, 
above  everything*  else,  upon  the  old  national  ballad- 
measure  ;  —  both  the  proper    romance,  with  asonarites, 

16  The  specimens  of  his  bad  tadte  in  this  V  Sonnets  seem  to  haTe  been  a  sort  of 

partictilar  occur  but  too  frequently }  e.  g.  choice  morsels  thrown  ia  to  please  the 

in  "  Bl  Caerdo  en  su  Oasa "  (Comedias,  orer-reftned  portion  of  the  andleoxie.    In 

Tom.  YL,  Madrid,  1615,  ff.  105,  etc.)  •,  in  general,  only  one  or  two  occur  in  a  plagfk) 

the  "^  Nina  de  Plata  "  (Gomedias,  Tom.  IX.,  bat  in  the  «*  Biaoveta  VenganM  **  (Ooaae- 

Barcelona,  1618,  IT.  126,  etc.)  -,  in  the  "-  Cau-  dias,  Tom.  XX.,  Madrid,  1629)  there  an 

tivos  de  Argel"  (Oomedias,  Tom.  XXY.,  five.    In  the  **Palaoio8  deGaUana>*  (Oo» 

Zaragosa,  1647,  p.   241) ;  and   In   other  raedias,  Tom.   XXm.,   Madrid,   1638,  t 

plaoes.    But  in  opposition  to  all  tUs,  see  260)  there  is  a  Coolish  sonnet  with  echoes, 

his  deliberate  condemnation  of  Booh  en-  and  another  in  the  ''Historia  de  Tobias" 

phnistical  follies  in  his  Obras  Soeltas,  Tom.  (Oomedias,  Tbm.  XT.,   Madrid,  1621,  f: 

TV.  pp.  469-482 }  and  the  Jests  at  their  244).    The  sonnet  in  ridicule  of  sonnets,  ia 

expense  in  his  "  Amistad  y  Obllgacion,**  the  **  Nina  de  Plata,**  (Comedias,  Tom. 

and  his  **  Melindres  de  BeUsa  **  (Comedias.  IX.,  Barcelona,  1618,  f.  124,)  is  witty,  and 

Tom.  IX.,  Barcelona,  1618).  has  been  imitated  in  French  and  in  English. 
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and  tbe  redoncHlla,  with  rhymes  between  the  first  and 
fourth  lines  and  between  the  second  and  third. 
In  this  he  was  nnqnestionably  right.  The  ear-  ymSbsia 
liest  attempts  at  dramatic  representation  in  ^"*^ 
Spain  had  been  somewhat  lyrical  in  their  tone, 
and  the  more  artificial  forms  of  verse,  therefore,  espe- 
cially those  with  short  lines  interposed  at  regular  inter- 
vals, had  been  used  by  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  by  Torres 
Naharro,  and  by  others  ;  though,  latterly,  in  these,  as  in 
many  respects,  much  confusion  had  been  introduced  into 
Spanish  dramatic  poetry.  But  Lope,  making  his  drama 
more  narrative  than  it  had  been  before,  settled  H  at  onoe 
and  finally  on  the  true  national  narrative  measure.  He 
went  fiekrther.  He  introduced  into  it  much  old  ballad- 
poetry,  and  many  separate  ballads  of  his  own  composition. 
Thus,  in  "The  Sun  Delayed,"  the  Master  of  Santiago, 
who"  has  lost  his  way,  stops  and  sings  a  ballad  ;^^  and 
in  his  "  Poverty  no  Disgrace,"  he  has  inserted  a  beauti- 
ful one,  beginning, 

O  noble  Spanish  candfer, 

You  hasten  to  the  fight ; 
The  trumpet  rings  apon  your  ear. 

And  victoiy  claims  her  right.^* 

Probably,  however,  he  produced  a  still  greater  effect 
when  he  brought  in  passages,  not  of  his  own,  but  of  old 
and  well-known  ballads,  or  allusions  to  them.  Of  these 
his  plays  are  full.  For  instance,  his  "  Sun  .Delayed,'' 
and  his  "  Envy  of  Nobility,"  are  all  redolent  of  the  Mo- 
risco  ballads,  that  were  so  much  admired  in  his  time ;  the 
first  taking  those  that  relate  to  the  loves  of  Gazul  and 
Zayda,^  and  the  last  those  from  the  "  Civil  Wars  of 
*  Granada,"  about  the  wild  feuds  of  the  Zegris  and  the 


18  uxi  Sol  Pando,**   Oomediu,  Tom.  *>  He  lu»  even  ventored  toi  take. the 

XVn.,  Madrid,  1621,  pp.  218,  219.    It  re-  besatitel  and   flunOiar  baUad,   "  Bale  la 

minds  one  of  the  much  more   beautiftil  EatreHadeVemu,"— which  is  In  the  Bo- 

9errana  of  Uie  Marqnis  of  Santniana,  be-  maooero  Qeneral,  Uie  **  Querras  de  Gmna- 

ginnlng  « Mosa  tan  tonnoea,"  antt^  Vol.  I.  da,"  and  many  other  places,  —  and  worlt 

p.  836  and  note.  It  up  into  a  dialogae.    "El  Sol  Parado,** 

i»  "  Pobreza  no  es  Vileaa,«*  Oomedias,  Gomedlas,  Tom.  XYU.,  Madrid,  1021,  fL 

Tom.  XX.,  Madrid,  1629,  f.  61.  223,  224. 
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Abencerrag^s.^  Hardly  less  marked  is  the  use  he  makes 
of  the  old  ballads  on  Boderic,  in  his  "  Last  Ooth ; ''  ^  of 
those  concerning  the  In&ntes  of  Lara,  in  his  several  plays 
relating  to  their  tragical  story ;  **  and  of  those  about 
Bernardo  del  Garpio,  in  "  Marriage  and  Death/'  ^  Oc- 
casionally, the  effect  of  their  introduction  must  have 
been  very  great.  Thus,  when,  in  his  drama  of  "  Santa 
¥6,"  crowded  with  the  achievements  of  Hernando  ddi 
Pulgar,  Garcflasso  de  la  Vega,  and  whatever  was  most 
glorious  and  imporing  in  the  siege  of  Granada,  one  of  his 
personages  breaks  out  with  a  variation  of  the  familiar 
and  grand  old  ballad, — 

Now  Santa  Vh  is  cinded  round 

Witttcanras  walls  so  fair. 
And  tents  that  eoTer  all  the  ground 

With  silks  and  velTets  lare,* — 

it  must  have  stirred  his  audience  as  with  tiie  sound  of  a 
trumpet. 

Indeed,  in  all  respects.  Lope  well  understood  how  to 
win  the  general  favor,  and  how  to  build  up  and  strenglii- 
en'  his  fortunate  position  as  the  leading  dramatic  poet  of 

>t  la  tlM  nme  vay,  te  veises  apai  tte  »  BtolathelastdiBittar  of  tbe«^CKier- 

old ballad,  "Bedoaa  bien  w  te acaerda,"  raa  CiTiles  de  Granada;"  bat  Lope  has 

and  lues  it  in  the  **  Embidia  de  la  NoMe-  gi^en  it,  withaslight  change  In  the  phrase- 

ta,"   Comedlaa,    Tom.  XXm.,  Madrid,  ologj,  as  flbUoirv  i  ^ 

1638,  L  19S.  OeieiidaMliSaMteFi 

»  For  example,  the  ballad  in  the  Bo-  Con  mnAo  lienco  eneendo  i 

manoero  of  1W5^  beginning  **  Deapaea  qne  T ■! ndedar  mnchwtieBdai 

cl&(^Bodxign,.»  at  the  end  of  Jornada  II.,  De  terdopdo  y  d«ii«*oo. 

in  ^  Bl  mtimo  Godo,"  Comedlaa,  Tom.  H  oocors  in  many  coUectloDS  of  ballads, 

ZXV^  Zaimgoaa,  1647.  and  ia  tmnded  on  llie  Ikct,  that  a  flOrtflT 

s  Oonpare  **  Bl  Baatardo    Mndarra'*  Tillage  of  rioh  tents  vaa  established  near 

(Comedias,  Tom.  XXIY.,  Zaragoaa,  1641,  Granada,  which,  after  an  accidental  confla^ 

ff.  76,  76)  with  the  ^^allads,  "Bay  Velaa-  gration,  wu  turned  into  a  tewn,  that  still 

qoea  de  Lara,"  and  **  Uegados  sod  los  In-  exists,  within  irtiose  wslbi  were  signed  both 

ftmles ; "  and,  in  the  same  play,  the  disr-  the  oommissi(m  of  Cdumbos  to  seek  the* 

logne  between  Madanra  and  his  mother,  Kew  World,  and  0m  ei4>italati(m  of  Qn^ 

(C.  880  with  the  ballad,  "Sentados  4  on  nada.    The  imitation  of  thU  ballad  by 

^jedrez."  Lope  is  in  his  <<  Ceroo  de  Santa  F^,**  Co- 

M  «<B10asamientoenlaMaerte,'*(0ome>  medias,  Tom.  1.,  Valladiilid,  1604,  1  09. 

d]aB,Tom.I.,  Valladolid,  1604,  fl.  198,  etc.,)  For  an  accoant  of  Santa  F^  which  was 

In  which  the    following   well-known   old  visited    by  ^aragiero   in  1526,    see   his 

ballads  are  freely  osed,  viz. :  "  0  Belerma !  Viaggio,  156^,  f.  18.    It  is  now  madh  dl- 

O  Belerma !  **    "No  tiene  heredero  alga-  lapidated.    It  took  its  name,  Havonann 

■o ;  >'  *(  j41  pie  de  un  tumolo   negro ; "  says,  from  the  belief  that  it  was  the  enly 

**  Baoando   est4    las    prisiones  j  **    and  ci^  in  Spain  where  no  Modem  prayer  had 

othen.  ever  been  offiered. 
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liis  time.  The  ancient  fonndations  of  the  theatre,  as  far 
as  thej  existed  when  he  appeared,  were  little 
disturbed  by  him.  He  carried  on  the  drama,  he  JSJSJSooa 
says,  as  he  found  it ;  not  venturing  to  observe  Jj^** 
the  rules  of  art,  because,  if  he  had  done  so,  the 
public  never  would  have  listened  to  him.*  The  elements 
that  were  floating  about,  crude  and  unsettled,  he  used 
freely ;  but  only  so  far  as  they  suited  his  general  pur- 
pose. The  division  into  three  acts,  known  so  little,  that 
he  attributed  it  to  Yirues,  though  it  was  made  much 
earlier  ;  the  ballad-measure,  which  had  been  timidly  used 
by  Tarrega  and  two  or  three  others,  but  relied  upon  by 
nobody;  the  intriguing  story,  and  the  ttoiusing  under- 
plot, of  which  the  slight  traces  that  existed  in  Torres 
Naharro  had  been  long  forgotten, — all  these  he  seized 
with  the  instinct  of  genius,  and  formed  from  them,  and 
from  the  abundant  and  rich  inventions  of  his  own  over- 
flowing fancy,  a  drama  which,  as  a  whole,  was  unlike 
anything  that  had  preceded  it,  and  yet  was  so  truly 
national  and  rested  so  faithfully  on  tradition,  that  it  was 
never  afterwards  disturbed,  till  the  whole  literature,  oi 
which  it  was  so  brilliant  a  part,  was  swept  away  with  it. 
Lope  de  Yejga's  immediate  success,  as  we  have  seen^ 
was  in  proportion  to  his  great  powers  and  favorable  op- 
portunities. For  a  long  time,  nobody  else  was  willingly 
heard  on  the  stage  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  forty  or 
fifty  years  that  he  wrote  for  it,  he  stood  quite  unap- 
proacbed  in  general  popularity.  His  unnumbered  plays 
and  farces,  in  all  the  forms  that  were  demanded  ^^  ^^^ 
by  the  fashions  of  the  age,  or  permitted  by  re-  ~«»«- 
ligious  authority,  filled  the  theatres  both  of  the,  capital 
and  the  provinces ;  and  so  extraordinary  was  the  impulse, 
he  gave  to  dramatic  representations,  that,  though  there 
were  only  two  companies  of  strolling  players  at  Madrid 
when  he  began,  there  were,  about  the  period  of  his  death, 
no  less  than  forty,  comprehending  nearly  a  thousand 
persons.** 

«  He  says  this  apparently  as  a  kind  of  v  flee  the  onrlons  Itets  eoBeetod  oa  thte 

apology  to  foreigners,  in  the  Prefluse  to  the  fubject  in  PBUioer*s  note  to  Don  aoixote, 

(*  Peregrino  en  sa  Patrla,**  1603,  where  he  ed.  1708,  Parte  II.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  loe  -  lU. 

gives  a  list  of  his  plays  to  that  date.  * 
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'  Abroad,  too,  his  fame  was  hardly  less  remarkable.  In 
Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan,  his  dramas  were  performed  in 
their  original  language;  in  France  and  Italy,  kis  name 
was  announced  in  order  to  fill  the  theatres  when  no  play 
of  his  was  to  be  performed ;  ^  and  once  eren,  and  prob* 
ably  oflener,  one  of  his  dramas  was  represented  in  the 
seraglio  at  Constantinople.^  But  perhaps  neither  all  thier 
popularity,  nor  yet  the  crowds  that  followed  him  in  the 
streets  and  gathered  in  the  balconies  to  watch  him  as  he 
passed  along,"^  nor  the  name  of  Lope,  that  was  givmi  to 
whatevefr  was  esteemed  singularly  good  in  its  kind,*^  is 
so  striking  a  proof  of  his  dramatic  success,  as  the  faet»  so 
often  complained  of  by  himself  and  his  friends,  thai  mut 
titudee  of  his  plays  were  fraudulently  noted  down  ag 
they  were  acted,  and  then  printed  for  profit  throughout 
Spain ;  and  that  multitudes  of  other  plays  appeared 
under  his  name,  and  were  represented  all  over  the  pror* 
inces,  that  he  had  never  even  heard  of  till  they  were  pub- 
lished or  performed.** 

A  large  income  naturally  followed  such  popularity,  for 
his  plays  were  liberally  paid  for  by  the  actors  ;  ••  and  he 

V  This  is  stated  by  *the  well-known  raised  into  esteem  by  calling  them  his,** 
Italian  poet,  Harini,  in  his  Eulogy  on  says  Montalvan.  (Obras  Saeitns,  Com. 
Lope,  Obfas  floeltos,  Tom.  XXI.  p.  19.  XX.  p.  63.)  Cervantes  intimates  the  same 
His  plays  were  often  printed  in  Italy  while  thing  in  liis  entreme8f  "  La  Ghiarda  Col- 
lie was  living  and  after  his  death.    I  have  dadosa." 

«teopy  ofaneat  edition  of  his  ''YeUooino  9>  His  complaints  on  the  subject  begin 

de  Oro,*'  published  at  Uilan  in  1649.  as  early  as  1603,  before  he  had  published 

•  »  Obras  Suettas,  Tois.  Till.  pp.  94-96,  aqy  of  his  plays  himself,  (Obras  Sueltas, 

sftid  Pellioer*8  note  to  1km.  QisdJEote,  Parte  Tom.  Y.  p.  xvii.,)  and  are  renewed  in  the 

L,  Tom.  WL  p.  98.    One  of  his  iriays  was  *^  Sgloga  &  Claudio,"  (Ibid.,  Tom.  IX.  p. 

translated  Into eermaa  in  1662,  by  Orflff-  369>)  printed  after   his   death;   besides 

flnger,  a  poor  author  of  that  period ;  but,  which,  they  occur  in  the  Prefaces  to  his 

tn  general,  Spanish  literature   was  little  Gomedias,  (Tom..  IX.,  XL,  XT.,  XXI.,  and 

regarded  li\  Qermany  in  the  sefrenteenth  elsewhere^  as  a  matter  that  seems  to  have 
eet/baxf.    The  Ibirty  Years'  war  made  it .  been  always  troubling  him.    I  have  one  of 

dlstasteftd.  these  spurious  publications.    It  is  entitled 

>o  This  Is  said  in  a  dlsooune  pieaehed  "  Las  Comedias  del  Famosy  Poeta,  Lope  de 

ever  his  mortal  remains  in  St.  Sebastian's,  Yega  Oarpio,  recopiladas   por  Itemardo 

at  his  flineraL    Obras  SueUas^  Tom.  XIX.  Grassa,  ec,  Ano  1626,  parago^a,  4to,  ff. 

p*  829*  280.    Eleven  Loas  open  this  curious  vol- 

A  **  Frey  Lope  FeUx  de  Yega,  whose  ume,  nearly  all  of  them  ei^ding  with  an 

name  has  beeome  aniversaily  a  proverb  earnest  request  for  silence  ;  and  it  contains 

for  whatever  is  good,*'  says  Quevedo,  in  his  twelve  plays  brought  together  at  random,. 

Aprobaeton    to   "  Tom6   de   BurguiUos."  ending  as  if  it  were  the  first  volume  of  a 

(Obrss  Sueltas  de  Lope,  Tom.  XIX.  p.  xix.)  collection  of  Lope's  Comedias,  with  the 

**  It  became  a  common  proverb  to  praise  a  words,  "•  Fin  de  la  Primera  Parte,  ec." 

geod  tiling  by  calling  it  a  Lope  }  so  that  »  Montalvan  sets  the  price  of  each  play 

Jewels,   diamonds,    pictures,    etc.,    were  at  five  hundred  reals,  and  says  that  in  this 
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had  paferons  of  a  manificence  tmknown  in  our  days,  and 
alwaya  undesirable.**  But  he  was  thriftless  and  waste- 
ful ;  exceedingly  diaritable ;  ai^d,  in  hospitality  ^^ 
to  his  friends,  prodigal.  He  was,  therefore,  al-  and  hu  on. 
most  always  embarrassed.  At  the  end  of  his 
**  Jerusalem,"  printed  as  early  as  1609,  he  complains  of 
the  pressure  of  his  domestic  affairs ;  ^  and  in  his  old  age 
he  addressed  some  verses,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  to 
the  stOl  more  thriftless  Philip  the  Fourth,  asking  the 
meaAM  of  living  for  himself  and  his  daughter.**  After  his 
death,  his  poverty  was  fully  admitted  by  his  executor ; 
and  yet,  considering  the  relative  value  of  money,  no  poet, 
peihaps,  ever  received  so  large  a  compensation  for  his 
works. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  no  other  poet 
ever  wrote  so  much  with  popular  effect.  For,  if  we 
begin  with  his  dramatic  compositions^  which  are  the  best 
of  his  efR)rts«  and  go  down  to  his-  epics,  which,  on  the 
whole,  are  the  worst,*'  we  shall  find  the  amount  of  what 
was  received  with  favor,  as  it  came  from  the  ^^. 
press,  quite  unparalleled.  And  when  to  this  we  amount  or. 
are  compelled  to  add  his  own  assurance,  just 
b^ore  his  death,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  works  still 
remained  in  manuscript,*^  we  pause  in  astonishment,  and, 

way  Iiope  recdTed,  during  his  life,  eighty  Chap.  XCV^  anUf  where  in  Lope's  wfliig 

thousand  ducats.    Obras,  Tom.  XX.  p.  4T.  a  notice  of  ttkia  oiatm  on  the  lUng. 

M  The  Dulce  of  Sessa  alone,  besides  many  av  Like  some  other  distinguiahed  a«* 

other  benefiMJt^iui,  gave  Lope,  at  different  thors,  however,  he  was  ini^Ded  to  under- 

times,  twenty-Tour  thousand  ducats,  and  a  Tidue  what  he  did  most  happily,  and  to 

sinecurerof  three  hundred  more  per  annum,  pr^to  what  is  least  worthy  of  prefereiioe. 

Vt  supra.  ThiM,  in  the  Pvefaoe  to  his  Comediaa^ 

38  ^ro  XX.,  last  three  stansas.  Agahi  (ToL  XV.,  Madrid,  1621,)  he  shows  that 
in  1620,  dedicating  his  "  Terdadero  Aman-  he  pr^rred  his  kmger  poflDos  to  bis  plays, 
te  "  to  his  son  Lope,  who  showed  poetical  whleh  h»  says ht  holds  tmi  **as  the  wild- 
aspirations,  he  alleges  his  own  example  to  flowers  of  his  field,  that  grow  up  without 
warn  his  child  never  to  indulge  his  taste  care  or  ctdtnre.**' 

for  verse,  adding,  **  I  have,  as  you  know,  M  This  might  be  inflerred  firom.  the  ao- 

a  poor  house,  and  my  bed  and  board  are  count  in  MoiitalvaB*8  **  Fai&a  P6stuma } " 

no  better.**  but  Lope  himself  declares  It  distinctly  in 

»  "  I  have  a  daughter,  and  km.  old,"  he  the  **  Bgloga  4  Glaudio,*'  where  he  says, 

says.    "The  Muses  give  me  honor,  but  " The  printed  part  of  my  writingsi  tiiough 

not  income,**  etc.    (Obras,  Tom.  XVII.  p.  too  mueh,  is  saiall,  compared  with  what 

401.)    From  his  will  it  appears  that  Philip  remains   unpubttshed.**     (Obras  Soeltas, 

lY.  promised  an  office  to  the  person  who  Tom.  IX.  p.  860.)    Indeed,  we  know  we 

should  marry  this  daughter,  and  failed  to  have  hardly  a  Ibqrtti  part  of  his  AUKIength 

keep  his  word.    See  note  at  the  end  of  plays }  oiriy  about  thirfegr  atU09  Ottt  of  four 
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before  we  are  able  to  believe  the  acconht,  demand  some 
explanation  that  shall  make  it  credible ;  —  an  explanation 
which  is  the  more  important,  because  it  is  the  key  to 
much  of  his  personal  character,  as  well  as  of  his  poetical 
success.  And  it  is  this.  No  poet  of  any  considerable 
reputation  ever  had  a  genius  so  nearly  related  to  that  of 
an  improvisator,  or  ever  indulged  his  genius  so  freely  in 
the  spirit  of  improvisation.  This  talent  has  always  ex- 
isted in  the  southern  countries  of  £urope ;  and  in  Spain 
hasi  from  the  first,  produced,  in  different  ways,  the  most 
extraordinary  results.  We  owe  to  it  the  invention  and 
perfection  of  the  old  ballads,  which  were  originally  im- 
provisated  and  then  preserved  by  tradition  ;  and  we  owe 
to  it  the  seguidiUas,  the  boleros,  and  all  the  other  forms  of 
popular  poetry  that  still  exist  in  Spain,  and  are  daily 
poured  forth  by  the  fervent  imaginations  of  the  uncult^ 
rated  classes  of  the  people,  and  sung  to  the  national 
music,  that  sometimes  seems  to  fill  the  air  by  night  as 
the  light  of  the  sun  does  by  day. 

In  the  time  -of  Lope  de  Vega,  the  passion  for  such  im- 
provisation had  risen  higher  than  it  ever  rose  before,  if  it 
had  not  spread  out  more  widely.  Actors  were  expected 
sometimes  to  improvisate  on  themes  given  to  them  by  the 
audience.**  Extemporaneous  dramas,  with  all  the  varie- 
ties of  verse  demanded  by  a  taste  formed  in  the  theatres, 
were  not  of  rare  occurrence.  Philip  the  Fourth,  Lope's 
patron,  had  such  performed  in  his  presence,  and  bore  a 
part  in  them  himself.^  And  the  famous  Count  de  Lemos, 
the  viceroy  of  Naples,  to  whom  Cervantes  was  indebted 
for  so  much  kindness,  kept,  as  an  apanage  to  his  vice- 
royalty,  a  poetical  court,  of  which  the  two  Argensolas 
were  the  chief  ornaments,  and  in  which  extemporaneous 
plays  were  acted  with  brilliant  success.** 

hondred  j   only  twenty  or  thirty  entre-  «>  Viardot,  itudes  but  la  Lltt^rature  en 

meaea  oat  of  the  ^  infinite  number"  as-  Espagne,  Paris,  1835,  8vo,  p.  339. 

cribed  to  him.    Pacheco,  in  his  notice  of  «  Pellicer,    Biblioteca    de   Tradoctores 

Lope,  printed  in  1609,  says^that  bis  works  Espanoles,  (Madrid,  177.8,  4to,  Tom.  I.  pp. 

would  give   an  average    of  three  sheets  89  -  91,)  hi  which  there  is  a  curious  narra- 

[tres  pliegos]  for  every  day  of  his  life  to  that  tive  by  Diego,  Duke  of  Estrada,  giving  an 

time.    Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XIV.  p.  xzxi.  account  of  one  of  these  entertaimnents,  (a 

»  Bisbe  y  Vidal,   "  Tratado  de  Come-  burlesque  play  on  the   story  of  Orpheus 

dias,"  (1618,  f.  102,)  speaks  of  the  *<  glosses  and  Eurydioe,)  performed  before  the  vice- 

which  the  actors  make  extempore   upon  roy  and  his  court 
ttneg  glYen  to  ihem  on  the  stage." 
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Lope  de  Vega's  talent  was  undoubtedly  of  near  kindred 
to  this  genius  of  improTisation,  and  produced  its  «^^^ 
extraordinary  results  by  a  similar  process^  and  orioipfo. 
in  the  same  spirit.  He  dictated  verse,  we  are 
told,  with  ease,  more  rapidly  than  an  amanuensis  could 
take  it  down ;  ^  and  wrote  out  an  entire  play  in  two  days, 
which  could  with  difficulty  be- transcribed  by  a  copyist  in 
the  same  time.  He  was  not  absolutely  an  improvisator, 
for  his  education  and  position  naturally  led  him  to  devote 
himself  to  written  composition,  but  he  was  continually 
on  Ihe  borders  of  whatever  belongs  to  an  improvisator's 
peculiar  province;  he  was  continually  showing,  in  his 
merits  and  defects,  in  his  ease,  grace,  and  sudden  re- 
source, in  his  wildness  and  extravagance,  in  the  happi- 
ness of  his  versification  and  the  picodigal  abundance  of  his 
imagery,  that  a  very  little  more  freedom,  a  very  little 
more  indulgence  given  to  his  feelings  and  his  fancy, 
would  have  made  him  at  once  and  entirely,  not  only  an 
improvisator,  but  the  most  remarkable  one  that  ever 
lived. 

41  Ohm  SndfeM,  Tom.  XZ.  pp.  O,  BS. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

^VBTBDO. -^  KI8  UVB,  FITBbIC  8BBVICB,  AND  PBBSBCUTION8.  —  BIS 
VOBKBy  PUBUABBD  ABI>  DBPUBLI8HBD.  —  Blft  FOBTBT.  — TBB 
BACHILLBB  FBANCIBCO  DB  LA.  TOBKB.  ^  BIB  PBOSB  WOBK8,  BB- 
LlOIOns  AND  DIDACTIC.  —  HIS  PAUL  THB  8HABPEB,  PBOSB  BAT- 
IBBS,  AKD  YIBIONS.  —  HIS  CHABAOTBB. 

Frakgisco  Gomez  db  QuEysbo  ir  Villegast,  the  contem- 
porary of  both  Lope  de  Yega  and  Cervantes,  was  bom  at 
Francisco  Madrid,  in  1580.*  His  family  came  from  that 
de  Quevedo.  moantainouB  region  at  the  northwest,  to  which, 
like  other  Spaniards,  he  was  well  pleased  to  trace  his 
origin  ; '  but  his  father  held  an  office  of  soime  dignity  at 
the  court  of  Philip  the  Second,  which  led  to  his  residence 


1  Adiflii8eBfeor<^v«dowMpiiblisli«d  >  Id  his  **GmidM  Aoatas  de  Qainee 

at  Madrid,  in  IMS,  by  Doa  Pablo  Aniaoio  Pias,**  speaUog  of  tin  powwftil  Preaideufe 

de  Tarsia,  a  Neapolitan,  and  is  inserted  in  Aoeredo,  he  says,  **  I  was  onweloome  to 

the  tenth  Tolame  of  the  editfon  of  Qoeire.  faim,  beoattse,   coming  msrself  from   the 

do's  Works,  by  Sanoha,  BCadrid,  1701-  9i,  mocmtaiaa,  I  never  flattered  the  ambitioil 

11  torn.,  8vo.   A  shorter,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  had  to  make  himself  oat  to  be  above 

a  more  satisfhetory,  life  of.  him  is  to  be  men  to  whom  we,  in  oar  own  homes,  ao* 

found  in  Baena,  Hijos  de  lifadrid,  Tom.  IL  knowledge  no  superiors.**  Obras,  9V>m.  ZI. 

pp.  187-  164  }  but  the  best  is  the  one  pre-  p.  63. 

fixed  to  the  collection  of  Quevedo's  Works,  ^n  anecdote  will  show  how  much  was 

the  first  vcdnme  of  which  Uk  in  the  Biblio*  thought  of  this  rooontida  spirit  of  honor, 

teca  de  AiUores  Espanoles,  (Tom.  XXIII.,  which  was  supposed  to  descend  from  the 

1852,)  and  is  edited    with  extraordinary  days  of  Pelayo,  when  the  mountain  ooun 

knowledge  of  whatever  relates  to  its  sub-  try  alone  kept  its  loyalty  and  faith. — Alter 

Ject,  by  Don  Aureliano  Femandes  Guerra  Philip  TV.  had    entered  Pamplona,   23d 

y  Orbe.    It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  this  April,  1646,  he  called  to  him  the  Marquis 

work  has  not  yet  (1869)  been  continued,  of  Oarpio,  who  bore  the  sword  of  state,  and 

but  I  trust  it  will  be.    No  Spanish  author  sheathed   it  with   his  own  royal   hands, 

will  better  reward  care  and  diligence  in  because,  as  he  declared,  in  that  kingdom  it 

explanatory  notes  than  Quevedo,  and  none  was  not  needed,  "  thus,**  says  the  oontem- 

needs  them  more.    I  must  be  permitted  to  porary  account,  *'  giving  those  about  him 

add,  that  I  do  not  accept  all  Bon  Aurelia^  to  understand  that  all  the  men  of  Navarre 

no's  conclusions,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  were  faithful  and  loyal.**    Belacion  embia- 

Quevedo  in  a//  he  wrote,  even  in  his  Sue-  da  de  Pamplona  de  la  Entrada  que  hin>  sa 

nos,  had  a,poUtieal  purpose  in  view.    See  MagestadenaquellaCiudad.   Sevilla,  1646, 

pp.  X.,  XV.,  and  xxL  4to,  pp.  4. 
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in  the  capital  at  the  period  of  his  son's  birth ;  —  a  circum- 
stance which  was  no  doubt  &vorable  to  the  deyelopmcnt 
of  the  young  man's  talents.  But  whatever  were  his 
opportunities^  we  know  that,  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  he  was  graduated  in  theology  at  the  University  of 
Alcaldy  where  he  not  only*  made  himself  master  of  such 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  as  would  be  most 
useful  to  him,  but  extended  his  studies  into  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  mathematics,  medicine,  politics,  and  other 
still  more  various  branches  of  knowledge,  showing  l^at 
he  was  thus  early  possessed  with  the  ambition  of  be- 
coming a  universal  scholar.  His  accumulations,  ^i^^  ^^^^ 
in  fact,  were  vast,  as  the  learning  scattered  ^^ 
through  his  works  plainly  proves,  and  bear  witness,  not 
less  to  his  extreme  industry  t^an  to  his  extraordinary 
natural  endowments. 

On  his  return  to  Madrid,  he  seems  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated both,  with  the  distinguished  scholars  and  with  the 
fashionable  cavaliers  of  the  time ;  and  an  adventure,  in 
which,  as  a  man  of  honor,  he  found  himself  accidentally 
involved,  had  wellnigh  proved  fatal  ti>  his  better  aspira- 
tions. A  woman  of  respectable  appearance,  while  at  her 
devotions  in  one  of  the  parish  churches  of  Madrid,  during 
Holy  Week,  was  grossly  insulted  in  his  presence.  He 
defended  her,  though  both  parties  were  quite  unknown  to 
him.  A  duel  followed  on  the  spot ;  -and,  at  its  conclu- 
sion, it  was  found  he  had  killed  a  person  of  rank.  He 
fled,  of  course,  and,  taking  refuge  in  Sicily,  was 
invited  to  the  splendid  court  then  held  there 
by  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  viceroy  of  Philip  the  Third,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  employed  in  important,  affairs  of 
state,  —  sometimes,  as  we  are  told  by  his  nephew,  in 
such  as  required  personal  courage  and  involved  danger  to 
his  life.* 

• 

*  I  thtnk  his  life  was  in  greater  danger  so  wild  and  romantic,  that  its  reality  has 

somewhat  later,  —  at  Venice    in  1618,  —  sometimes  been  doubted.    He  was  sabse- 

when,  by  means  of  his  perfect  Venetian  quently  burnt  In  effigy,  after  the  fashion  of 

accent,  he  escaped,  in  the  disguise  of  a  the  Inquisition,  by  order  of  the  Venetian 

beggar,  from  the  officers  of  Justice,  who  Senate,  but  he  was  not,  I  think,  guilty  of 

pursued  him  as  one  inyolved  in  the  con-  the  particular   offence   they   imputed   to 

spiracy  which  St.  Real,  Lafosse,  and  Ot-  him ;  a  matter,  no  doubt,  of  small  conse* 

vaj  faATC  rendered  classical,  but  which  is  quence  in  their  eyes. 
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At  the  conclusioii  of  the  Duke  of  OsBtma's  admittiBi^u- 
tioa  of  Sicilyi  Queredo  was  sent,  in  1615,  to  Madrid,  as 
a  sort  of  pleaipotentiary  to  confirm  to  the  crown  all  past 
grants  of  revenue  from  the  islaad,  and  to  <^er  atfll  ftnl^er 
Hispouttoai  Bubsidios.  So  welcomo  a  messenger  was  not«fr- 
•ofiQeas.  graeioiisly  received.*  His  former  offence  was 
overlooked ;  a  pensioa  of  four  hundred  ducats  was  giVea 
him ;  and  he  retun«dy  in  jgreat  hoaor,  to  the  Duke,  his 
patron,  who  was  already  transferred  to  .the  oROte  impor- 
tant and  agreeable  viceroyalty  of 'Naples. 
.  Quevedo  now  became  mtnister  of  finance  at  Naples, 
and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  place  so  skilfiilly 
^^^'  and  bonei^y,  that,  without  increasing  the  bup- 
dens  of  the  people^  he  added  to  tiie  revenues  of  the  stale. 
An  important  negotiation  with  Rome  was  also  intrusted 
to  his  management ;  and  in  1617  he  was  again  in  Madrid, 
and  stpod  belote  the  kit^  with  such  favor,  ^at  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Ordet  of  Santiago.  On  his  return  to 
Naples,  or  at  least  during  the  nine  years  he  was  absent 
from  Spaia,  he  made  treaties  with  Venice  and  Savoy,  as 
well  as  with  the  P<ipe,  and  was  almost  oonttantly  occu- 
pied in  di£Scult  and  delicate  affairs  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna. 

But  in  1620  all  this  was  changed.    The  Duke  fell  from 

power,  and  those  who  had  been  his  ministers 

crsecu  on.  gj^^^y^^    y^    ^^     Qucvedo  was  cxiled  to  his 

patrimonial  estate  of  Torre  de  Juan  Abad,  where  and 
elsewhere  he  endured  an  imprisonment  or  detention  of 
two  years  and  a  half;  and  l^n  was  released  without 
trial  and  without  having  had  any  definite  offence  ladd  to 
his  charge.  He  was,  however,  cured  of  all  desire  fiar 
pubhc  honors  or  royal  favor.  He  refused  the  place  of 
Secretary  of'  State,  and  that  of  Ambassador  to  Genoa, 
both  of  which  were  offered  him,  accepting  the  merely 
titular  rank  of  Secretary  to  the  King.  He,  in  fact,  was 
now  determined  to  give  himself  to  letters  ;  and  did  so  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  But  though  he  never  took  office,  he 
occasionally  mingled  in  the  political  discussions  of  his 
time,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  *'  Tira  la  Piedra,''  which  is  on 
the  debasement  of  the  coin  (already  sternly  rebuked  by 
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Miuriana) ;  in  Us  ^'  Memorial  de  St.  lag^o/'  which*  c<$st  him 
an  exile  of  several  month^n  1628  ;  atid  in  his  letter  to 
Louis  the  Thirteenth  on  the  war  of  1686.  Otters  of  his 
minor  works  show  that  auch  i&tereels  idways  tempted 


.  In  1634  be  was  married*;  irat  his  wi£0  «ooti  died,  and 
kit  him  tocontend  alone  with  the  tronl^es  of  li^ 
thatsCBl  poraned  him.  In  1639,  some  Satirical  ^'^^ 
▼ersea  were  plaoad  under  the  king^s  napkin  at  dinner- 
time ;  and,  without  proper  inquiry,  they  were  attributed 
to  Quevedo.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  seized,  late 
at  night,  witii  great  Buddemiess  tend  secrecy,  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Idle  Duke  of  Medina^ooli,  and  thrown  into  rigorous 
ooskfinement  va.  the  royal-  convent  of  San  MArcos  ^t^^^  p^,. 
de  Leon.  There,  in  a  damp  and  u^awholesome  «»«<!toit. 
cell,  his  health  was  soon  broken  down  by  diseases  ftcfm 
which  he  never  recovered  ;  and  the  little  that  remained  to 
hhn  of  his  property  was  wasted  away  till  he  was  obli^d 
to  depeud  on  charity  for  support.  With  ■  all  these  cruel^ 
ties  the  unprincipled  favorite  of  the  time,  the  Count  Duke 
OUvarea,  seems  to  have  been  connected  ;  and  the  anger 
they  naturally  excited  in  the  mind  of  Quevedo  may  well 
account  for  two  papers  against  that  minister  which  have 
generally  been  attributed  to  him,  and  which  are  full  of 
personal  severity  and  bitterness.^  A  heart-rending  letter, 
too,  whicb^  when  he  had  been  nearly  two  years  in  prison, 
he  wrote  to  OUvarea,  should  be  taken  into  l^e  account,  in 
which  he  in  vain  appeals  to  his  persecutor's  sense  of 
justice,  telling  Mm,  in  his  despair,  **  No  clemency  can 
add  many  years  tp  my  life  ;  no  rigor  can  take  many 
away.''**  At  last,  the  hour  of  the  favorite's  disgrace 
arrived ;  and,  amidst  the  jubilee  of  Madrid,  he  was  driven 
into  exile.    The  release  of  Quevedo  followed  as  a  matter 

*  The  first  Is  the  rery  curious  paper  en.  leaola,  1773,  ISiso.,  Tata.  t.  9.  l&l.  An- 
titled  "  Oaida  de  su  Privanza  y  Muerte  del  other  letter  to  his  friend  Adan  de  la  Pan% 
Conde  Puqne  de  Olirares,"  fai  the  Semi*  giving  an  aooonnt  of  his  mode  of  lill» 
nario  Erudito  (Sladrid,  1787,  4to,  Tom.  daring  his  oonfloement,  show  thak  imwvk 
ni.) ;  and  the  other  is  "  Memorial  de  extremely  industrious.  Indeed,  industry- 
Don  V.  Queredo  contra  el  Conde  Daqoe  de  was  his  main  reaonrce  a  large  part  of  the 
OUrares,"  in  the  same  coUecUos,  Tom.  £Y.  time  he  was  ha  8«i  nftrooa  de  ham.    8»^ 

B  This  letter,  often  reprinted,  is  in  May-  minario  Bnidit«,  Tom.  I.  p.  66. 
ahs  y  Sisoar,  **  Cartas  Morales,*'  etc.,  Va- 
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of  oonrse,  sinee  it  w«s  already  admitted  that  soother  had 
written  the  verses  *  for  whic^  he  had  been  {>iini8hed  by 
neaily  foor^years  of  the  most  Injast  Bnffering7 

But  justice  eame  too  late.  Qnevedo  remained,  indeed, 
a  little  time  at  Madrid,  among  his  Mends,  endeavoring 
to  recover  some  of  his  lost  property  ;  but  filing  in  this, 
and  nnable  to  subsist  in'  the  capital,  he  retired  to  the 
moantoins  from  which  his  race  had  descended. 
^^®*''*'  His  infirmities,  however,  accompanied  him  wher- 
ever he  went ;  his  spirits  sunk  under  his  trials  and  8or> 
rows ;  and  he  died,  wearied  out  with  life,  in  1645.* 

Qnevedo  sought  success,  as  a  man  of  letters,  in  a  great 
number  of  departments,  —  from  theology  and  metaphysics 
OreatTBiie^  dowu  to  stories  of  vulgar  life  and  Gypsy  ballads. 
cciiiB  works,  gut  many  of  Ibb  manuscripts  were  taken  from 
him  when  his  papers  wore  twice  seized  by  the  govern^- 
ment,  and  many  others  seem  to  have  been  accidentally 
lost  in  the  course  of  a  life  fail  of  change  and  adventure.  * 
From  these  and  other  causes,  his  friend  Antonio  de  Tarsia 
tells  us  that  the  greater  part  of  his  works  could  not  be 
published ;  and  we  know  that  many  are  stiU  to  be  found 
in  his  own  handwriting,  both  in  the  National  Library 
of  Madrid  and  in  other  collections,  public  and  private.* 

•  Sedano,  Funaso .  HagmA,  Tonu  17.  conne  of  whkb  oo  oompli^nt  vss  ever 

p.  xzzL  iQade  against  me,  nor  any  e<»ife88iDn  aaked 

T  In  his  Dedication  of  bis  Life  of  St  Paul  of  me,  neither  after  my  release  was  any 

to  the  President  of  Castile,  we  have  ffato  jodicial  {Miper  found   in  relation  to  it." 

extraordinary  account  of  his  arrest  and  Obras,  I««i.  YL  p.  8.    His  confinement 

imprisonment : —  extended  from  Dec  7,  1639,  to  early  in 

'^IwasseiEedinamaaoersorigootoaaafc  Jane,  1643. 

eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  8  His  nephew,  in  a  Prefiue  to  the  8eo<nid 

December,  and  hurried  away,  in  my  old  volume  of  his  uncle's  Poems,  (published  at 

age,  so  unprovided,  that  the  officer  who  Madrid,  1670;  4to,)  says  that  Quevedo  died 

made  the  arrest  gave  me  a  iMdaa  cloak  and  of  two  imposthnmes  on  his  chest,  which 

two  shirts,  by  way  of  alms,  and  one  of  the  were   fonned   during   his  last   ifiiprison- 

alguaxtis  gave  me  some  woaOen  stockings,  ment. 

I  was  imprisoned   font  years,  ~  two  of  Theportrattof  Qnevedo,  wearing  a  huge 

them  as  if  I  were  a  wild  beast,  shat  up  pair  of  spectacles,  which  is  well  engraved 

alone,   without   human   i^teroourse,  and  for  the  fourth  vdnmte  of  Sedano's  Pamaso 

whoe  I  should  have  died  of  hanger  and  BqnSol,  is  by  Velaaquei,  and  is  strongly 

destitution  if  the  charity  mt  a^  Lord  the  marked  with  the  idiaracter  we  attribute  to 

Duke  of  Medina  Coeli  had  not  been  in  pbuse  the  author  of  the  Visions.    Stirling's  Ar* 

of  a  sure  and  full  patrimony  to  me  down  to  tists  of  Spain,  1848,  Vol.  II.  p.  635. 

the  present  day.    From  this  cmel  chain  of  »  Obras,  Tom.  X.  p.  45,  and  N  Antoi^, 

linked  calamities,  the  Justice  and  mercy  of  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  463.    A  considerable 

his  Mi^^  released  me  by  means  of  a  amodnt  of  his  miscellaaeoas  works  may  be 

petition  given  to  him  by  your  SxceUenoy}  found  in  the  Seminario  Erudtto,  Tom.  £., 

to  whom  I  referred  my  cause,  in  the  whole  UL,  VI.,  and  XV. 
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Those  already  printed  fill  eleven  coiisiderable  volumes, 
eight  of  prose  and  three  of  poetry ;  leaving  us  probably 
little  to  regret  concerning  the  fate  of  the  rest,  unless, 
perhaps,  it  be  the  loss  of  his  dramas,  of  which  two  are 
said  to  have  been  represented  with  applause  at  Madrid, 
during  his  lifetime*^^ 

Of  his  poetry,  so  &r  as  we  know,  he  himself  published 
nothing  with  his  Aame,  except  such  as  occurs  in  his  poor 
translations  from  £piotetus  and  Phoeylides ',  but 
in  the  tasteful  and  curious  collection  of  his  *  ^^'^^ 
friend  Pedro  de  Espinosa,  called  *'  Flowers  of  lUustrions 
Poets,''  printed  when  (^uevedo  was  only  tweoty-five  years 
old,  a  few  of  his  minor  poems  are  to  be  found.  This  was 
probably  .his  first  appearance  as.  an  author ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  taken  together,  tibese  few  poems 
announce  much  of  his  future  poetical  obaracter,  and  that 
two  or  three  of  them,  like  the  o«e  begivtning, 

A  wight  of  might 

Is  Don  Money,  the  knight,^ 

are  among  his  happy  efforts.  But  though  he  himself 
published  scarcely  any  of  them,  the  amount  of  his  verses 
found  after  his  death  is  represented  to  have  been  very 
great ;  much  greater,  we  are  assured,  than  could  be  dis- 
covered among  his  papers  a  few  years  later," — prob- 
ably because,  just  before  he  died,  "he  denounced,''  as 
we  are  told,  "  all  his  works  *to  the  Holy  Tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  order  that  the  parts  less  becoming  a  mod- 
est reserve  might  be  reduced,  as  they  were,  to  just  meas- 
ure by  serious  and  prudent  reflection."  ". 

10  Besides  these  dramas,  irtiose  names  U  Fodcroio  eaTaUero 

are  unknown  to  us,  he  wrote,  in  cot^Jase-  ^  ^^  Dinero,  ete. 

tion  with  Ant.  Hortado  de  Mendoza,  and  is  in  Pedro  EsiriBoea,  ^  Florea  de  Poetaf 

at  the  command  of  the  Coont  Duke  Oli-  llnstres,'*  liadrid,  1606,  4to,  f.  18. 

Tares,  who  alterwards  treated  him  so  era*  u  *«  Not  the  twentieth  iMurt  was  saved  of 

elly,  a  play  called  '^Quien  mas  miente,  the  Yersea  whicAi  many  persons  knew  to 

medra  mas/'—tfe  thai  lies  mogt,  wili  hava  been  extant  at  the  thne  of  his  death, 

rue  moety-'tot  the  gorgeous  entertain-  and  whicb,  dorteg  our  o<mstant  iotereom>Be, 

ment  that  prodigal  minlBter  gave  to  Philip  I  had  countless  times  held  in  my  hands,** 

IV.  on  St.  John's  eve,  14181.    See  the  ao-  says  Gonsales  de  Balas,  in  the  Prefhoe  to 

count  of  it  in  the  notice  of  Lope  de  Vega,  the  first  part  of  Qnevedo^s  Poems,  1646. 

afU«,  p.  212,  and  post.  Chapter  XXI.,  note.  u  Prefttee  to  Tom.  VII.  of  Obras.    BiH 

There  were  ten   "  entremeaea  **  and  ten  request  on  his  death-bed,  that  neaHy  all 

^  baylea  **  among  his  dnunaa.  IU0  wovka,  printed  w  manucrlpt,  might  be 
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Sach  of  Mb  poetry  as  was  easily  found  was,  bowerer, 
published ;  —  the  first  part  by  his  friend  Gonzalez  de 
Salas,  in  1648,  and  the  rest,  in  a  most  careless  and  cmde 
manner,  by  his  nephew,  Pedro  Alderete,  in  1670,  under 
the  conceited  title  of  "  The  Spanish  Parnassus,  divided 
into  its  Two  Summits,  with  the  Nine  Castilian  Muses/' 
The  collection  itself  is  very  miscellaneous,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  why  the  particular  pieces  of 
which  it  is  composed  were  assigned  rather  to  the  pro- 
tection of  one  Muse  than  of  another.  In  general,  they 
are  short.  Sonnets  and  ballads  are  far  more  numerous 
than  anything  else  ;  though  candones,  odes,  elegies,  epis- 
tles, satires  of  all  kinds,  idyls,  quintiUas,  and  redondtUas 
are  in  great  abundance.  There  are,  besides,  four  cn^e- 
meses  of  little  value,  and  the  fragment  of  a  poem  on  the 
subject  of  Orlando  Furioso,  intended  to  be  in  the  manner 
of  Berni,  but  running  too  much  into  caricature. 

The  longest  of  the  nine  divisions  is  that  which  passes 
under  the  name  and  authority  of  Thalia,  the  goddess 
who  presided  over  rustic  wit,  as  well  as  over  comedy. 
Indeed,  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  whole 
collection  are  a  broad,  grotesque  humor,  and  a  satire 
sometimes  marked  with  imitations  of*  the  ancients,  espe- 
cially of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  but  oflener  overrun  with 
puns,  and  crowded  with  conceits  and  allusions,  not  easily 
understood  at  the  time  they£rst  appeared;  and  now  quite 
unintelligible."  His  burlesque  "sonnets, .  in  imitation  of 
the  Italian  poems  of  that  class,  are  the  best  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  have  a  bitterness  rarely  found  in  company 
with  so  much  wit.  Some  of  his  lighter  ballads,  too,  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  very  first  rank,  and  fifteen  that  he 
wrote  in  the  wild  dialect  of  the  Gypsies  have  ever  since 
been  the  delight  of  the  lower  classes  of  his  countrymen, 
and  are  still,  or  were  lately,  to  be  heanrd  amon^  thek 

■appreiBed,  is  triumphantly  reoorded  in  njs  his  editor,  in  1648,  ^^n  tan  fteqiMii'- 

the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  1667,  p.  425.  tes  y  mottipUcadoB,  aqacUos  j  estaa,  ansi 

Some  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  foul  with  an  en  un  solo  verso  j  ann  en  ana  palabra,  qua 

indecency  which  will  never  permit  them  to  es  hien  infalible  que  macho  n(tmero  sift 

be  printed,  or,  at  least,  never  ought  to  advertirse  se   haya  de  perder."    Obras, 

P«nnit  it-  Xom.  VII.,  Elogios,  etc 
U  "  Los  equivooos  y  Ua  alusiooea  aiiyaa,'* 
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other  popular  poetry,  sung  to  the  guitars  of  the  peasanti? 
and  the  soldiery  throughout  Spain. ^*  In  regular  satire  he 
has  generally  followed  the  path  trodden  by  Juvenal ;  and, 
in  the  instances  of  his  complaint  "  Against  the  Existing 
Manners-of  the  Castilians,^'  and  ''  The  Dangers  of  Mar- 
riage,'^  has  proved  himself  a  bold  and  successful  dis** 
ciple."  Some  of  his  amatory  poems,  arid  some  of  those 
on  religious  subjects,  especially  when  they  are  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  are  full  of  beauty  and  tenderness ;  ^' 
and  once  or  twice,  when  most  didactic,  he  is  no  less 
powerful  than  grave  and  lofty.^^ 

His  chief  fault  —  besides  the  indecency  of  some  of  his 
poetry,  and  the  obscurity  and  extravagance  that  pervade 
yet  more  of  it  — ^  is  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  jjg  chwac- 
that  are  low  and  essentially  unpoetioal.  This,  terisucs. 
so  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  was  the  result  partly  of  haste 
and  carelessness,  and  partly  of  a  false  theory^  He 
sought  for  strength,  and  be  l>ecame  affected  and  rude. 
But  we  should  not  judge  him  too  severely.  He  wrote  a 
great  deal,  and  with  extraordinary  facility,  but  refused  to 
print ;  professing  his  intention  to  correct  and  prepare  bis 
poems  for  the  press  when  he  should  have  more  leisure 
and  a  less  anxious  mind.  That  time,  however,  never 
came.-  We  should,  therefore,  rather  wonder  that  we 
find  in  his  works  so  many  passages  of  the  purest  and 
most  brilliant  wit  and  poetry,  than  complain  that  they 
are  scattered  through  so  very  large  a  mass  of  what  is 
idle,  unsatisfactory,  and  sometimes  unintelligible. 

Once,  and  once  only,  Quevedb  published  a  small  vol» 
ume  of  poetry,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  his  own, 
though  not  originally  appearing  as  such.  The  occasion 
was  worthy  of  his  geifius,  and  his  success  was  equal  to 

^  They  are  at  the  eod  of  the  seventh  coarse,  though  not  so  bad  as  its  model  in 

volume  of  the  Obras,  and  also  In  Hidal-  this  respect 

go,  "  Romances  de  Germania "  (Madrid,  it  See  the  eaneion  (Tom.  VII.  p.  823) 

1779,  12mo,  pp.  226-296).    Of  the  light-  beginning,  "Pties  qulta  al  afio  Primavera 

er  bailads  In   good   Gastflian,   we    may  el  oeno ; »  also  some  of  the  poems  in  the 

notice,    especially,     ««  Padre    Adan,    no  "  Erato  »*  to  the  lady  he  calls  "  Fili,"  who 

lloreis  dueloe,"  (Tom.  VHI.  p.  187,)  and  seems  to  have  been  more  loved  by  him  than 

**  IH|e  &  la  rana  el  Bio8<|a!to,"  Tom.  vn.  any  6thep. 

p.  614-  .                                                  ^  w  Particularly  in  "The  Dream,**  (Tom. ' 

M  Obras,  Tom.  VII.  pp.  192-200,  and  IX.  p»  290,)  and  in  the  ^'^Hymn  to  the 

Tin.  pp.  138  -  660.    The  last  is  somewhat  Stan,**  p.  838. 
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Hke  occasion.  For  some  time,  Spanish  literature  bad 
Attacks  heen  overran  with  a  species  of  affectation  ro* 
coMno.  sembling  the  enphuisni  that  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land a  littie  earlier.  It  passed  under  the  name  oS  cuUisfifrto, 
or  the  polite  style ;  and  when  we  come  to  speak  of  its 
more  distinguished  votaries,  we  shall  have  occasion  fullj 
to  explain  its  characteristic  extravagances.  At  present, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  in  Qoevedo's  time,  this  fashion^ 
able  fiinaticism  was  at  the  height  of  its  folly ;  and  that^ 
perceiving  its  absiurdiiy,  he  launched  against  it  the  shafts 
of  his  unsparing  ridicule,  in  several  shorter  pieces  of 
poetry,  as  well  as  in  a  trifle  called  "  A  Compass  for  the 
Polite  to  steer  by,''  and  in  a  prose  satire  called  ''  A  Cate^ 
chism  of  Phrases  to  teach  Ladies  how  to  talk  Latinized 
Spanish."  » 

But  finding  the  disease  deeply  fixed  in  the  national 
taste,  and  models  of  a  purer  style  of  poetry  wanting  to 
resist  it,  he  printed,  in  1631,  —  the  same  year  in  which, 
for  the  same  purpose,  he  published  a  collection  of  the 
poetry  of  Luis  de  Leon,  —  a  small  volume  which  he 
BiBachffler  anuounced  as  ^' Poems  b(y  the  3achiller  Fran* 
deu  Torre,  (^gco  dc  la  Torre,''  —  a  person  of  whom  he  pro- 
iessed,  in  his  Pr^&ee,  to  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
had  accidentally  found  his  manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  a 
bookseller^  with  the  Approbation  of  Alonso  de  ErciUa 
attached  to  them ;  and  thai  he  supposed  him  to  be  the 
ancient  Spanish  poet  referred  to  by  Boscan  nearly  a  hun* 
dred  years  before.  But  this  little  volume  is  a  work  of  no 
small  consequence.  It  (Contains  sonnets,  odes,  oancionea, 
elegies,  and  eclogues ;  many  of  them  written  with  an- 
tique grace  and  simplicity,  and  all  in  a  style  of  thought 
easy  and  natural,  and  in  a  versificaition  of  great  exactness 
and  harmony.  It  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  best  volumes  of 
miscellaneous  poems  in  the  Spanish  language,^ 

u  There  aie  eevcral  poeam  aboot  cuitia-  iaoe  ia  the  Poems  of  the  Bachlller  de  la 

moy  Obra«,  Tom.  YIII.  pp.  82,  ete.    The  Torre  $  but  they  are,  X  think,  not  only 

■*  Ag^Jft  de  1SB,reg»  Cnltos  **  fa  in  Tom.  I.  graoefiil  and  beautiful,  but  generally  foil 

p.  448 }  and  fanmediately  t>lloiring  it  is  of  the  national  ton«,  and  of  a  tender  spirit, 

tlM  Catechism,  irhose  wtiimsical  title  I  ooonected  with  a  sincere  Ipve  of  nature 

hun  ab0t4ged  somewhirt  freely.  and  natural  scenery.     I  would  instanoe 

»  Perhaps  then  is  a  UtUe  too  nuoli.of  the  ode,  "  Alexis  que  oontraria,*'  in  the 

tbe  imitation  of  Petrarch  and  of  the  Ital-  editioo  of  Yelaaques  (p.  17),  and  the  truly 
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No  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  wluspered,  either  aii 
the  moment  of  their  first  publieation,  or  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  that  these  poems  were  the  productions  of  any 
other  than  the  unknown  personage  of  the  sixteenth  Cen- 
tury whose  name  appeared  pn  their  title*page.  In  1765^ 
however,  a  second  edition  of  them  was  published  by 
Velazquez,  the  author  of  the  *'  Essay  on  Spanish  Poetry/' 
claiming  them  to  be  entirely  the  work  of  Queve*  Aouionhip 
do  ;  ^  —  a  claim  which  has  been  frequently  no-  do«»>ted. 
ticed  since,  some  admitting  and  some  denying  it,  but 
none,  in  any  instance,  fairly  dlBcossing  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  placed  by  Velazquez,  or  settling  their  va> 
lidity.a^ 

The  question,  no  doubti  is  among  the  more  curious  of 
those  that  involve  literary  authorship  ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  brought  to  an  absolute  decision.  The  argument^ .  that 
the  poems  thus  published  by  Quevedo  are  really  the  work 
of  an  unknown  Bachiller  de  la  Torre^  is  founded,  &t^t, 
on  the  alleged  approbation  of  them  by  Eroilla,^'  which, 
though  referred  to  by  Valdivielso,  as  well  as  by  Quevedo, 
has  never  been  printed ;  and,  secondly,  on.  the  faqt/  that, 
in  their  general  tone,  they  are  unlike  the  recognized 
poetry  of  Quevedo,  being  all  in  a  severely  simple  and 

4 

Horafcian  ode  (p.  44)  begtiming,  "  0  tares  y  of  more  signiflcanoe,  so  does  Wolf,  in  the 

quatro  veces  venturosa,**  with,  the  descrip-  JahrbUcher    der   IdtemCor,  Wteti,  1885, 

tion  of  the  davn  of  day,  and  the  sottuet  to  feott.  LSCIX.  p.  188.   On  the  other  side  an 

Spring  (p.  12).    The  first  ecUigue,  too,  and  Alvarets  y  Baena,  in  his  Life  of  Quevedo  } 

all  the  endechM,  which  are  in  the  most  Sedano,    in    his  **  Pamaso    Bspafiol  $  * 

flowing  Adonlan  Terse,  should  not  be  over^  Lman,  in  his  ^Po^oa  *, "  Montiano,  In 

lo<4ccd.     B<mietimes   he    has   onrhymed  an  Aprobaeion ;  and  Bonterwek,  in  his 

lyrics,  in  the  ancient  measures,  not  always  History.    BiartlneB  de  la  Rosa  and  Faber 

nxccessftxl,  bat  seldom  without  beauty.  seem  unaMe  to  dedde.    But  none  of  them 

Si  **  Poasias  que  public^  I>.  Franclsoo  gives  any  reasons.    X  have  in  the  text,  and 

de  Quevedo  Villegas,  Cavallero  del  6rden  in  the  subsequent  notes,  stated  the  ease  as 

de  Santiago,  Sefior  de  la  Torrs  de  Juan  ful^  as  seems  needfal,  fl(ndhaTe.no  doubt 

ikbaA,  con  «1  aombre  del  fiachiUer  Iban-  that  Quevedo  wiw  the  author  j  or  that  he 

dsoo  de  la  Toive.    Anadese  en  esta  se-  knew  and  concealed  the  author }  or  If  he 

gnnda  ediclon  un   Discurso,   en  que  6$  really  found  the  nmnttferlpt  in  the  way  he 

desoubre  ser  €1  verdadero  autor  el  mismo  describes,  that  he  altered  and  prepared  the 

n.  Francisco  de   Quevtsdo,   por  D.  Luis  poetry  in  it  so  as  lofiiit  tobis  espaoial 

Joseph  Velasques,*'  etc.  Madrid,  1763, 4to.  pvyrpoee. 

n  Quintana  denies  It  in  the  Prefluie  to  »  We  know,  oonaemiiig  the  oooeUuiioQ 

his  "  Poesias  Castellanas*'  (Madrid,  18<y7,  of  Eioilla^B  life,  only  that  he  died  as  early 

12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  xxzlx.).    8o  does  Fer-  as  1606)  thirty-six  yean  befon  the  pubtt- 

nandea  (or  Estahi  for  him),  in  his  0(Aee-  cation  of  the  Bachdor,*  and  when  Quevedo 

tion  of  "Poesfas  Castellanas  *'  (Madrid,  was  eeiy  flAeen  yean  old* 
1S06, 12mo,  Tom.  IV.  p.  4ff)  j  and,  what  is 
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pure  Btyle,  whereas  he  himself  not  infrequently  runs  into 
the  affected  style  he  undoubtedly  intended  by  tliis  work 
to  counteract  and  condemn. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  pre- 
tended Bachiller  de  la  Torre  is  clearly  not  the  Bachfller 
de  la  Torre  referred  to  by  Boscan  and  Quevedo,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  whose  rude 
verses  are  found  in  the  old  Gancioneros  from  1511  to 
15T3;**  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  forms  of  the  poems 
published  by  Quevedo,  their  tone,  their  thoughts,  their 
imitations  of  Petrarch  and  of  the  ancients,  their  versi- 
fication, and  their  language,  — r  except  a  few  antiquated 
words  which  could  easily  have  been  inserted,  —  all  be: 
long  to  his  own  age ;  that  among  Quevedo's  recognized 
poems  are  some,  at  least,  which  prove  he  was  capable  of 
writing  any  one  among  those  attributed  to  the  Bachiller 
de  la  Torre ;  and  finally,  that  the  name  of  the  Bachiller 
Francisco  de  la  Torre  is  merely  an  ingenious  disguise  of 
his  own,  since  he  was  himself  a  Bachelor  at  Alcald,  had 
been  baptized  Francisco,  and  was  the  owner  of  Torre  de 
la  Abad,  in  which  he  sometimes  resided|  and  which  was 
twice  the  place  of  his  exile.  ^ 

There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt,  a  mystery  about  the 
whole  matter  which  will  probably  never  be  cleared  up  ; 
and  we  can  now  come  to  only  one  of  three  conclusions : 
—  either  that  the  poems  in  question  were  found  by  him, 
as  he  says  they  were,  in  which  case  he  must  have  altered 
them  matenally,  so  that  they  could  serve  the  object  he 
avowed  in  publishing  them  ;  or  that  they  are  the  work  of 
some  contemporary  and  friend  of  Quevedo,  whose  name 

•^  It  is  eren  doabtM  who  thJs  Bftchiller  poeou  whidi  may  be  found  in  tb»  Cand^ 

de  la  Torre  of  Sosean   was.    Velazquea  naro  of  1578,  ait  ft  124>127,  eta,  do  vith 

(Pref.,  T.)  thinks  tt  was  inrobably  AUmmt  thosa  pablisbed  bj  Queyedo.    Qajaagos 

da  la  Torre,  author  of  the  "  Visian  Betey-  (^^Nniah  Xraoslallon  of  this  History,  Twu 

taMBf**  (ciroa   14(1,)  of  whiidi  we  have  IL  p.  60Q)  says  there  are,  in  the  Gaodoiiero 

spoken  (Vol.  I.   p.  877) }  and  Alnures  y  of  aBtaaigay  poems  by  a  FmJumdo  de  la 

Baena  (Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  IV,  p.  1<»)  T^uie,  <uad  tbat  he  Uved  in  the  time  of 

thinks  it  may  perhaps  have  been  Ptdro  Joihn  II.,  i.  e.  before  1464.    Bat,  as  Ga- 

Diaa  de  la  Torre,  who  died  in  1004,  one  of  yangos  adds  tnily,  this  does  not,  en  iQ  maa 

tlie  ooonseUors  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabelia.  inantflio,  help  to  clear  up  the  qaesti<m. 
But,  in  either  case,  the  name  does  net       »  He  was  exiled  there  in  1028,  for  six 

correspond  with  that  of  Quevedo's  Bachil.  months,  as  well  as  imprisoned  there  ia 

ler  Franeiaeo  de  la  Torre,  any  better  than  1690.    Obras,  Tom.  Z.  p.  88. 
the  style,  thoughts,  and  foims  of  the  fisw 
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he  knew  and  concealed ;  or  that  they  were  selected  by 
himself  out  of  the  great  mass  of  his  own  unpublished 
manuscripts,  choosing  such  as  would  be  least  likely  to 
betray  their  origin,  and  most  likely,  by  their  exact  finish 
and  good  taste,  to  rebuke  the  folly  of  the  affected  and 
fashionable  poetry  of  his  time.  But  whoever  may  be 
their  author,  one  thing  is  certain,  —  they  are  not  unwor- 
thy the  genius  of  any  poet  belonging  to  the  brilliant  age 
in  which  they  appeared.* 

Quevedo's  principal  works,  however, — those  on  which 
his  reputation  mainly  rests,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  — 
are  in  prose.  The  more  grave  will  hardly  come  p^Be 
under  our  cognizance.  They  consist  of  a  trea-  ^«'*"* 
tise  on  the  Providence  of  God,  including  an  essay  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  a  treatise  addressed  to  Philip 
the  Fourth,  singularly  called  "  Crod's  Politics  and  Christ's 
Government,''  in  which  he  endeavors  to  collect  a  com- 
plete body  of  political  philosophy  from  the  example  hf 
the  Saviour ;  ^  treatises  on  a  Holy  Life  and  on  the  Mili- 
tant Life  of  a  Christian  ;  and  biographies  of  Saint  Paul 
and  Saint  Thomas  of  Villanueva.  These,  with  transla- 
tions of  Epictetus  and  the  false  Phocylides,  of  Anacreon, 
of  Seneca  "De  Remediis  utriusque  Portunaa,"  of  Plu- 
tarch's "  Marcus  Brutus,"  and  other  similar  works,  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  produced  by  his  suilerings,  and  to 
have  constituted  the  occupation  of  his  weary  hours  dur- 
ing his  different  imprisonments.     As  their  titles  indicate, 

M  It  ia  among  the  taspioloiu  eirovm-  during  hit  llnrt  imprisonment,  and  the 

rtanoes  aooompanying  the  first  pnbUcation  first  ed}lioa-<-or  rather  vhat  was  subsa. 

of  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre's  works,  that  quently  enlarged  Into  the  First  Book  — 

one  of  the  two  persons  who  give  Che  re>  of  it  was  published  in  19M,  with  a  dedi- 

quired  Aprobaeiones  is  Vander  Hammen,  cation  dated  firom  his  prison,  26  April, 

ynio  played  the  sort  of  iridc  npon  the  pttb-  Km,  to  the  Cmiitt  Ollvsns,  triho  became 

lie  of  which  Quevedo  is  accused  *,  a  vision  afterwards  his  cruel  persecvrtor.  This  dedir 

he  wrote  being,  to  this  day,  printed  as  cation^  howerot^  was  superseded  by  one 

Queredo's  own,  in  Qnevedo's  works.    The  to  the  lEIng,  prefixed  to  the  completed 

ether  person  who  giVes  an  Aprobacion  to  treatise,  and  fbund  among  Qnevedo's  p»- 

the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre  is  TaldiilelBo,  a  pen  after  his  death.    I  hare  a  copy  <rf  tha 

critic  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  v«ry  ctarious  edition  first  rt>ove  referred 

name  often  occurs  in  this  way ;  whose  an-  to,  iHilch,  with  serenl  other  of  his  w<nrka, 

thbrity  on  such  points  is  small ;  and  who  was  pubMahed  at  Zaragossa,  probably,  I 

does  not  say  that  he  ever  taw  the  manii-  thfaik,  because  the  censorship  of  the  press 

script  or  the  Approbation  of  Ereilla.    See,  was  a  Uttle  less  severe  in  Aragoa  than  it 

for  Vsnder  Hammen,  post,  p.  291.  was  in  Castile. 

sr  His  "Pontioa  de  Dies"  wM  beg«n 
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they  belong,  except  the  Anaorcen,  to  tlieology  and  metiik 
physics  rather  than  to  elegant  literature.  They»  howey^r, 
Bometimes  show  the  erpirit  and  the  style  that  mark  his  se* 
rious  poetry  ;  — ^  the  same  love  of  biilliancy,  and  the  same 
extravagance  and  hyperlx^e,  with  occasional  didactic  pas- 
sages full  of  dignity  and  eloquence.  Their  learning  is  gen- 
erally abundant,  but  it  is  often  pedantio  and  cumbersome.^ 
Not  so  his  prose  satires.  By  these  he  is  remembered 
and  will  always  be  remembered  throughout  the  wt>rld. 
HGran  The  longest  of  them,  called  *'The  History  and 
Tacuo.  Life  of  iSe  Great  Sharpw,  Paul  of  Segovia,"  was 
first  printed  in  1626.  It  belongs  to  the  style  of  fiction 
invented  by  Mendoza,  in  his  '' Lazarillo/'  and  has- most 
of  the  characteristics  of  its  class ;  showing,  notwith- 
standing the  evident  haste  and  carelessness  witib  which  it 
was  written,  more  talent  and  spirit  than  any  of  them, 
except  its  prototype.  Like  the  rest,  it  sets  forth  the  life' 
of  an  adventurer,  cowitit^ly,  insolent,  and  full  of  re- 
sources, who  begins  in  the  lowest  and  most  inlamouB 
ranks  of  society,  but,  unlike  most  others  of  his  class,  he 
never  fairly  rises  above  his  orighial  condition ;  for  all  his 
ingenuity,  wit,  and  spirit  only  enable  him  to  struggle-up, 
as  it  were  by  accident,  to  some  brilliant  success,  from 
which  he  is  immediately  precipitated  by  the  discovery  of 
his  true  character.  Parts  of  it  are  very  coarse.  Once  or 
twice  it  becomes  —  at  least,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  Romish  Church— : blasphemous.  And  almost  always 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  caricature;  overrun  with '  conceits, 
puns,  and  a  reckless,  fierce  humor.  But  everywhere  it 
teems  with  wit  and  the  most  cruel  sarcasm  against  all 

M  Theiefrark8,cAiieflythe(dQClie«l,meUL-  he  would  look  on  one  ofVnrlllo^  grand 

VhjrHical,  and  asoetio,^  man  than  six  of  piotores  of  the  charitiee  of  the  same  be- 

tiie  eteren  oetavo  TOlomes  that  oooBtitate  nefioent  man  of  God.    This  little  yolume, 

Qoevedd's  works  In  tha  edition  of  1791-94,  it  should  be  added,  is  the  earliest  of  Qoe- 

and  belong  to  the  chws  of  didactic  prose.  Tedo*s  known  publications,  and  aae  of  the 

The  life  of  St.  ThoBsas  de  Yfllanueya,  by  rarest  books  in  the  world. 
Qaeredo^  te  an  abridgment,  hastily  made       Qpeyedo  valued  hunself  a  good  deal  <m. 

in  twelve  days  from  a  lai^ger  work  on  the  his  "  Marco  Bruto,"  which  he  was  em- 

nme  sohieet,  to  meet  the  popular  demand  ployed  in  correcting  just  before  he  died, 

for  the  approaching  oanoniBation  of  that  and  on  his  **  Komulo,"  which  was  a  trana- 

•dmirable  person  in  1620.  It  makes  &  neat  lation  from  a  work  of  the  same  title,  by 

little  volume,  which  I  possess,  juid  which  the  Marquis  Malvescl,  an  Italian  dtpionia- 

may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the  severest  tist  much  in  the  service  of  Philip  lY.,  and 

Protestant,  —  with  the  same  pleasuxe  that  aft  one  time  his  Ambassador  in  London. 
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orders  aad  conditicms  of  society,.  Some  of  its  love  ad- 
Teatores  are  excellent.  Many  of  the  disaeters  it  records 
are  extremely  ludicrous.  But  tiieire  is  nothiog  genial  in 
it ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  j^ead  .even  its  scenes  of 
£rolio  aad  riot  at  the  Uniyersity,  or  those  among  the  gay 
rogues  of  the  capital  or  the  gayer  vagabonds  of  a  stroll- 
ing  compa&y  of  actors,  with  anything  like  real  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  a  satire  too  hard,  coarsOi  and  unrelenting  to 
be  amusing.* 

This,  too,  is  the  -character  of  jpaost  of  his  other  prose 
satires,  which  were  chiefly  written,  or  »t  least  published, 
nearly  at  the  same  period  of  4»s  life  j  —  the  interval  be- 
tween his  two  great  imprisonments,  when  the  first  had 
roused  up  all  his  indignation'  against  a  condition  of  so- 
ciety which  could  pecmlt  such  intolerable  injustice  as  he 
bad  suffered,  s^vd  before  the  crushing  severity  of  ^^^^ 
the  last  had  broken  down  alike  bis  health  and  his  ''a^^^- 
eourage.  Among  them  are  the  treatise  ''  On  all  Things 
imd  many  more/'  —  an  attack  on  pretension  and  cant ; 
^y-The  Tale  of  Tales,"  which  is  in.  ridicule  of  the  too 
frequent  use  of  proverbs; -and  ''Time's  Proclamation,'' 
which  is  Apparently  directed  agaii^st  whatever  came  up- 
permost in  its  author's  thoughts  when  he  was  writing  it. 
These,  however,  with,  several  more  of  the  smne  sort,  may 
be  passed  over  to  speak  of  a  few  better  known  and  of 
more  importance,'^ 

»  WaitflnhisBtbliotheca^art.  Quevedo^  perhaps,  firom  the  indecency  of  theorigi- 

cites  an  edition  of  '*  El  Oran  Tacano,"  at  nid,  others  not ;  and  winds  off  the  whole 

SSaragossa,  1626  ;  tod  I  think  there  is  a  witti  a  conduatoa  of  his  own,  which  aayon 

copy  of  it  in  the  British  Museum.    Since  of  the  sentimental  and  extravagant  school 

that  time,  it  has  appeared  in  the  original  of  Victor  Hugo.    There  Is,  also,  atransla- 

in  a  great  number  of  editions,  both  at  home  tion  of  it  into  English,  in  a  ooUection  of 

and  abroad.    Into  Italian  it  was  translated  some  of  Qnevedo's  Works,  printed  at  Edin- 

by  P.  Franco,   as   early   as   1634 ;   into  burgh,  in  8  vols.,  8vo,  1798  j  and  a  Gcr- 

French  by  Qenest,  the  well-known  trans-  man  translation  in  BertueVs  Mi^aBin  der 

lator  of  that  period,  as  early  as  1644 ;  and  Spanischen  und   Pi»tug.  Idtteratur  (Dcs- 

into  English,  anonymously,  as   early  as  san,  1781,  8vo,  Band  II.).    But  neither  of 

1657.    Biany   other  versions   have   been  them  is  to  be  commended  for  its  fidelity, 

made  since ', — the  last,  known  to  me,  being  Dr.  Julius  says,  there  was  a  German  trans- 

one  of  Paris,  1843,  8vo,  by  A.  Germond  de  lation  of  it  inibtished  at  Leipsig  (1826, 

Lavigne.    His  translation  is  made   with  2  vols.)  by  a  finnale  hand,  and  another  by 

spirit }  but,  besides  that  he  has  thrust  into  Guttenstem  in  1841.    He  kindly  foi^bears 

it  passages  from  other  works  of  Quevedo,  to  give  the  lady's  name,  though  she  had 

and  a  story  by  Salas  Barbadillo,  he  has  put  it  on  her  own  title-page, 

made  a  multitude  of  petty  additions,  alter-  w  IRiey  are  In  Vols.  I.  and  11.  of  the 

ations,   and   omissions*,   some   desirable,  edition  of  his  Works,  Madrid,  1791, 8  vo. 
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The  first  is  called  the  ''  Letters  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Forceps,"  and  consists  of  two-and-twenty  notes  of  a 
El  Cabaiiero  Daisor  to  his  lady4ove,  refusing  aU  her  applic^v- 
de  la  lenazA.  tions  and  hinis  for  money,  or  for  amusements 
that  involve  the  slightest  expense.  Nothing  can  exceed 
their  dexterity,  or  the  ingenuity  and  wit  that  seem 
anxious  to  defend  and  vindicate  the  mean  vice,  which, 
after  all,  they  are  only  making  so  much  the  more  ridicu- 
lous and  odious.*^ 

The  next  is  called  "  Fortune  no  Fool,  and  the  Hour  of 
All ; "  —  a  long  apologue,*  in  which  Jupiter,  surrounded 
]:AFortci]i&  ^y  *^®  deities  oi^eaven,  calls  Fortune  to  ac- 
con  seso.  couut  for  her  gross  injustice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world ;  and,  having  received  from  her  a  defence  no  less 
spirited  than  amusing,  determines  to  try  the  experiment, 
for  a  single  hour,  of  apportioning  to  every  human  being 
exactly  what  he  deserves.  The  substance  of  the  fiction, 
therefore,  is  an  exhibition  of  the  scenes  of  intolerable 
confusion  which  this  single  hour  brings  into  the  affairs  of 
the  world ;  turning  a  physician  instantly  into  an  execu- 
tioner ;  marrying  a  match-maker  to  the  ugly  phantom  she 
was  endeavoring  to  pass  off  upon  another ;  and,  in  the 
larger  concerns  of  nations,  like  France  and  Muscovy, 
introducing  such  violence  and  uproar,  that,  at  last,  by  the 
decision  of  Jupiter  £uid  with  the  consent  of  all,  the  empire 
of  Fortune  is  restored,  and  things  are  allowed  to  go  on 
as  they  always  had  done.  Many  parts  of  it  are  written 
in  the  gayest  spirit,  and  show  a  great  happiness  of  inven- 
tion ;  but,  from  the  absence  of  much  of  Quevcdo's  accus- 
tomed bitterness,  it  may  be  suspected,  that,  though  it 
was  not  printed  till  several  years  after  his  death,  it  was 
probably  written  before  either  of  his  imprisonments.*" 

a  Tlie  **  GartM  del  CmraUero  de  la  Te-  Antonio  deckrai  this  aatfan  to  lutve  been 

mua**  were  flnt  printed,  X   bdHeme,   in  a  postiramons  workf  I  suppose  there  i« 

1027  }  and  there  is  a  very  good  traadaflon  none  older.    It  is  there  said  to  be  tnms* 

of  them  in  Band  I.  of  the  Magaain  of  Ber-  hited  from  the  Latin  of  Rifrosoranoot  Vi^ 

tuch,  an  active  man  of  letters,  the  flriend  of  veqiie    Vasgel    Doaoense  }   an  imperttet 

MnsauB,  Wieland,  and  Ctoethe,  who,   bjr  anagram  at  Qoeredo^s  own  name,  VranMa* 

translations,  and  in  oUier  ways,  did  much,  co  Quevedo  Villegas.    Bnt  it  must  hava 

between  1169  and  1790,  to  promote  a  love  been  written  as  early  as  1638,  because  it 

for  Spanish  literature  in  Germany.  speaks  of  Louis  xm.  as  being  without 

n  I  know  of  no  edition  of  **  La  Fortona  hope  of  issue,  and  Louis  XIV.  was  bora 

con  Seso  *'  earlier  than  one  I  possess,  print-  In  that  year, 
ed  at  Zaragoza,  1650,  12mo ;  and  as  N. 
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But  what  is  wanting  of  seventy  in  this  whimsical 
fiction  is  fully  made  up  in  his  Visions,  six  in  number, 
some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  published  sep- 
arately soon  after  his  first  persecution,  and  all 
of  them  in  1635.**  Nothing  can  well  be  more  free  and 
miscellaneous  than  their  subjects  and  contents.  One, 
called  ''El  Alguazil  alguazilado/'  or  The  Catchpole 
Caught,  is  a  satire  on  the  inferior  officers  of  justice,  one 
of  whom  being  possessed,  the  demon  complains  bitterly 
of  his  disgrace  in  being  sent  to  inhabit  the  body  of  a 
creature  so  infamous.  Another,  called  ''  Visita  de  los 
Chistes,"  A  Visit  in  Jest,  is  a  visit  to  the  empire  of 
Death,  who  comes  sweeping  in  surrounded  by  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  especially  a  great  crowd  of  idle  t^Jkers 
and  slanderers,  and  leads  them  all  to  a  sight  of  the  in- 
fernal regions,  with  which  Quevedo  at  once  declares  he  is 
already  familiar  through  the  crimes  and  follies  to  which 
he  has  long  been  accustomed  on  earth.  But  a  more 
distinct  idea  of  his  free  and  bold  manner  will  probably 
be  obtained  from  the  opening  of  his  "  Dream  of  Skulls," 
or  "Dream  of  the  Judgment,"  than  from  any  enumera- 
tion of  the  subjects  and  contents  of  his  Visions ;  es- 
pecially since,  in  this  instance,  it  is  a  specimen  of  that 
mixture  of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  in  which  he  so 
much  delighted. 

tt  One  of  these  Suenos  i8  dated  as  earlj  not  always  fotthftU  when,  he  knew  the 

as  1607,  —  the  **  Zahurdas  de  Pluton  *, ''  meaning,  and  he  is  sometimes  unfaithAd 

but  none,  I  think,  was  printed  earlier  than  from  ignorance.    Indeed,  the  great  popn- 

1627  ;  and  all  the  six  that  are  certainl  j  by  larity  of  his  transitions  was  probably  cm'' 

Qoeredo  were  first  printed  together  in  a  ing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  additions  he 

small  collection  of  his  satirical  works  that  boldly  made  to  his  text,  and  the  freqjient 

appeared  at  Barcelona,  in  1086,  entitled  accommodations  he  hasarded  of  its  jests 

"  Jugnetesde  hi  Vortnna."  They  were  trans-  to  the  scandal  and  taste  of  his  times  by 

lated  into  French  by  Genest,  and  print-  allusions  entirely  English  and  locaL    The 

ed  in  164L    Into  Snglish  they  were  rery  Visions,  besides  the  translation  of  Genest 

ft-eely  rendered  by  Sir  Boger  I/'JHstrange,  above  referred  to,  were  evidently  in  foshion 

and  published  in  1668  with  such  success,  In  France,  still  later,  for  I  have  seen,— 

thaffthe  tenth /edition  of  ttiem  was  printed  (1.)  L^algooasil  (sic)  burlesque  imit6  de 

at  London  in  1708,  Svo,  and  I  bdie^  there  Don  F.  de  Qnevedo,  Ac,  par  to  Sieur  de 

was  yet  one  move.    This  is  the  basis  of  tiie  Boomeuf  P.    Paris,  1657,  Svo,  pp.  143  j 

traodations  (rftheYisipns  found  in  Que-  (2.) L^flnfier  burlesque tirie,&c^  par  M.  1. 0. 

vedo^s  Works,  Edinburgh,  1798,  Yol.  I.,  Paris,  1668,  Umo,  pp.  81 ;  and  (3.)  Hor- 

aod  in  Bosooe^s  Novelists,  1882,  Vol.  IL  renr  des  Horreurs  sans  Horreurs  tir^e  des 

AH  the  tnmslatt(Wi8  I-  have  seen  are  bad.  Visions,  ttc,  par  Hens.  Isaulnay^    Paris, 

The  best  is  that  of  L'Estrange,  or  at  least  1671,  8yo.    They  are  aU  in  verse, 
the  most  spirited  ;  but  still  L'Estrange  is 

VOL.  II.  13  8 
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"  Methought  I  saw/^  he  says,  ^'  a  fair  youth  bo^n^ 
with  prodigious  speed  throug'h  the  heavenS;  ivho  gave 
a  hlast  to  his  trumpet  so  violent,  that  the  radiaut  beauty 
of  his  countenance  was  in  part  disfigured  by  it.  But  tiie 
Bound  was  of  such  power,  that  it  found  obedience  in 
marble  and  hearing  among  the  dead ;  for  the  whole  earth 
began  straightway  to  move,  and  g^ve  free  p^missiQn 
to  the  bones  it  contained  to  come  forth  in  aea^ch  of 
each  other.  And  thereupon  I  presently  saw  those  who 
had  been  soldiers  and  captains  starve  ^rcdy  from  their 
graves,  thinking  it  a  signal  for  battle ;  and  misers  coming 
forth,  full  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  dreading  some  oi^ 
slaught ;  while  those  who  were  given  to  vanity  and 
ffeasting  thought,  from  the  shrillness  of  the  sound,  that 
It  was  a  call  to  the  dance  or  the  chase.  At  least,  so  I 
interpreted  the  looks  of  each  of  them,  as  they  s^nrang 
forth  ;  nor  did  I  see  one,  to  whose  ears  the  sound  of  that 
trumpet  came,  who  understood  it  to  be  what  it  really 
^vwts.  Soon>  however,  I  noted  the  way  in  whieh  certain 
Bouls  fled  from  their  former  bodies ;  some  with  loathing, 
and  others  with  fear.  In  one  an  arm  was  sdamxkg,  in 
imother  an  eye  ;  and  while  I  was  moved  to  laughter  as  I 
fiaw  the  varieties  of  their  appearance,  I  was  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  wise  providence  which  preveirted  axij  one 
of  them,  all  shuffled  together  as  they  were,  frona  putting 
l>n  i&e  legs  or  other  limbs  of  his  neighbors.  In  one  grave- 
yard alone  I  thought  that  there  was  some  changing  of 
heads,  and  I  saw  a  notary  whose  soul  did  not  quite  suit 
him,  and  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  by  declaring  it  to 
be. none  of  his. 

"  But  when  it  was  fairly  understood  of  all  that  this 
was  the  Day  of  Judgment,  it  was  worth  seeing  how  the 
voluptuous  tried  to  avoid  having  their  eyes  found  for 
them,  that  they  need  not  bring  into  court  witnesses 
against  themselves,  —  how  the  malicious  tried  to  avoid 
their  own  tongues,  and  how  robbers  and  assassins  seemed 
willing  to  wear  out  their  feet  in  running  away  from  their 
hands.  And  turning  partly  round,  I  saw  one  miser  ask- 
ing another,  (who,  having  been  embalmed  and  his  bowels 
left  at  a  distance,  was  waiting  silently  till  they  should 
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arnye,)  whether,  because  the  dead  were  to  rise  that  day, 
certain  money-bag^  of  his  must  also  rise.  I  should  have 
kMighed  heartily  at  this,  if  I  had  not,  on  the  other  side, 
^tied  the  eagerness  with  which  a  great  rout  of  notariea 
rushed  by,  flying  from  their  own  ears,  in  order  to  avoid 
Ikeanng  what  awaited  them,  though  none  succeeded  in 
esci^ing,  except  those  who  in  this  world  had  lost  their 
ears  as  thieves,  which,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  j^stice^ 
was  by  bo  means  the  miyoritj..  But  what  I  most  won»r 
derod  at  was,  to  see  the  bodies  of  two  or  three  shop^ 
keepers,  that  had  put  on  their  souls  wrong  side  out,  ^id 
erowded  all  five  of  theb  senses  under  the  nails  of  their 
right  hacds.'^ 

The  **  Gasa  de  los  Locos  de  Aipor/'  the  Lovers'  Madr 
house,  —  which  ifl  placed  among  Quevedo's  Yisionsi 
Aough  Tt  has  been  declared  to  be  tiie  work  of  his  friend 
Lorenzo  Vander  Hammen,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, — 
lacks,  no  doubt,  the  freedom  and  foroe  which  characterize 
the  Vision  of  the  Judgment.^  But  thia  is  a  remark. that 
can  by  no  meanM  be  extended  to  the  Yisipa  of  ''  Las 
Zahurdas  de  Pluton,'^  Pluto-s  Pigsties,  wlttch  is  a  show 
of  what  may  be  called  the  rabl^e  of  Pandemonium  ;  ''El 
Mundo  por  de  Dentro,"  The  Wwld  Inside.  Out ;  and  ''  £1 
EntremeMdo,  la  Dueila,  y  el  Soplon,"  The  Busy-body, 
the  Duenna,  and  the  Informer ;  —  all  of  which  are  full 
of  the  most  truculent  sarcasm,  recklessly  cast  about  by 
one  to  whom  the  world  had  not  been  a  friend,  nor  the 
worid's  law. 

In  these  Visions,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all  that  Quevedo 

• 

M  Tke  six  unqaefltioned  Sueno$  sre  in  do.    But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Que- 

Tom.  I.  of  the  Madrid  edition  of  Qnevedo,  vedo  should  have  ooonfeenanced  this  little 

1791.    The  *'  Oasa  de  los  Loooe  de  Amor  **  «upereAerte  9t  kis  friend,  tkum  that  Mioidas 

is  in  Tom.  II. ;  and  as  N.  Antonio  (Bib.  Antonio  shoold  have  been  deliberately  im- 

NoY.,  I.  462,  and  II.  10)  says  Vander  posed  upon  by  Vander  Hammen.    Besides, 

Hammen,  a  Spanish  author  oi  Vtemfadi  laige  portioas  of  this  "  Oasa  de  Loooe  de 

descent,  told  him  that  he  wrote  it  himaeU;  Amor  "  arer  beneath  the  tiJent  of  (^evedo, 

we  are  bound  to  take  it  from  the  proper  and  not  at  all  in  his  manner.    Tander 

list  of  QueTedo*s  works.    This,  bewever,  Hammwi  was  the  aathw  oi  seyeral  works 

has  been  sometimes  thought  to  be  a  pieoe  new  forgotten  *,  but,  in  his  time,  he  was 

of  vanity  and  falsehood  in  Yander  Ham-  conneotsd  with   men  of  note.     Lope  de 

men,  because  in  1027  he  had  dedicated  Tega  dedicated  to  him  *^£1  BobodelOo- 

several  of  the  Visions — the  one  in  ques*  legio,*'  in  1620,  begging  him  to  public  his 

tlon  among  the   rest — to  Franotsco  Xi>  **8eoi«tario,**  which,  how6TW,  I  beUeve, 

menes  de  Urrea,  as  the  vwkt  itf  Qimiw-  never  was  printed.  • . 
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wrote,  much  is  to  be  foand  that  indicateB  a  bold,  origi*' 
nal,  and  independent  spirit.  His  age  and  the  circuia- 
Quevedo»8  Btances  amidst  which  he  was  placed  have,  how- 
oharacter.  evcr,  left  their  traces  both  on  his  poetry  and  oa 
his  prose.  Thus,  his  long  residence  in  Italy  is  seen  in 
his  frequent  imitations  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  once,  at 
least,  in  the  composition  of  an  original  Italian  sonnet ;  ^ 
—  his  cruel  sufferings  during  his  difibrent  persecutions 
are  apparent  in  the  bitterness  of  his  invectiyes  every'* 
where,  and  especially  in  one  of  his  Visions,  dated  from 
his  prison,  against  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
order  of  society ;  —  while  the  influence  of  the  fidse  taste 
of  his  times,  which,  in  some  of  its  forms,  he  manfully 
resisted,  is  yet  no  less  apparent  in  others,  and  persecutes 
him  with  a  perpetual  desire  to  be  brilliant,  to  say  some- 
thing quaint  or  startling,  and  to  be  pointed  and  epi- 
grammatic. But  over  these,  and  over  all  his  other  de- 
fects, his  genius  from  time  to  time  rises,  and  reveals  itself 
with  great  power.  He  has  not,  indeed,  that  sure  per- 
ception of  the  ridiculous  which  leads  Cervantes,  as  if  by 
instinct,  to  the  exact  measure  of  satirical  retributiou ; 
but  he  perceives  quickly  and  strongly ;  and  though  he 
often  errs,  from  the  exaggeration  and  coarseness  to  which 
he  so  much  tended,  yet,  even  in  the  passages  where  these 
faults  most  occur,  we  often  find  touches  of  a  solemn  and 
tender  beauty,  that  show  he  had  higher  powers  and  better 
qualities  than  his  extraordinary  wit,  and  add  to  the  effect 
of  the  whole,  though  without  reconciling  us  to  the 
broad  and  gross  farce  that  is  too  often  mingled  with 
his  satire.** 


M  ObnB,  Tom.  VII.  p.  380.  <*  Tribanal  *'  Is  thrown  into  \he  form  of  a 

w  A  Tiolent  attack  was  made  on  Que-  trial,  before  regular  Judges,  of  the  satirical 

Tedo,  ten  years  before   his  death,  In  a  works  of  Quevedo  then  published ;    and, 

Tolorae  entitled  *^  Bl  Tribunal  de  la  Justa  except  when  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 

Vengaosa,*'    printed  at  Valenoia,   1636,  authors  preyall  oyer  their  Judgment,  is  not 

12mo,  pp.  294,  and  said  to  be  written  by  more  severe  than  Queyedo's  license  meriU 

the  lioendado  Amaldo  Vranoo-Furt ;  a  ed.    No  honor,  however,  is  done  to  his 

pseudonyme,  which  Is  supposed  to  con-  genius  or  his  wit  j  an^l  personal  malice 

«eal  the  names  of  Montalyan,  of  Father  leeas  apparent  in  many  parts  of  it    At 

Niseno,  who  busied   himself  in    getting  the  beginning,  it  is  intimated  that  it  waa 

Queyedo  put  on  the  Index  Bxpurgatorius,  written  at  Seyille.    Probably  the  Jesuits 

Mod  of  oUier  persons }  for  such  a  satirist  there  had  a  hand  in  it,  but,  as  it  is  ad- 

oomld  not  be  wantii^r  iQ  enemies.    The  mitted  that  there  were  several  authors. 
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■o  it  i8  powlble  that  it  was  prepared  in 
different  places. 

In  17M,  Sanoba  {Hinted,  at  Madrid,  a 
traaalation  of  AxuMoreoD,  with  notes  by 
Quevedo,  making  160  pageg,  but  not  num- 
bering tliem  as  a  part  of  the  elerenth 
Toliune,  8to,  of  Qvevedo's  Works,  which 
he  completed  that  year.  They  are  more  in 
the  terse  and  classical  manner  of  the  Ba- 
oUUerde  la  Torre  than  the  same  number  of 
pages  anywhere  among  Qaaredo^s  earlier 


printed  works  }  bat  the  traaslatioD  Is  noi 
yery  strict,  and  the  spirit  ci.  the  original  is 
not  so  well  caught  as  it  is  by  Esteran 
Manuel  de  Tillegas,  whose  "Eroticas" 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  version  odf 
Quevedo  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Ossu- 
na,  his  patron,  Madrid,  Ist  April,  1000. 
YUIegas  did  not  publish  till  1617 }  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  knew  anything  <A  the 
labors  of  dneredo. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


THE  DRAMA.  —  MADRID  AND  ITS  THEATRES.  —  DAMIAN  DB  YBGAS. — 
FRANCISCO  DB  TARRBOA. ->  OASFAB  DB  AifilTlLAR. -*-<iKUII.LBir  DE 
OASTRO.  —  LUIS    VBLBZ    DB    ChCXYABA.  —  JtTAN    PBRSZ     DB    MOH- 

TALTAV. 

The  want  of  a  great  capital,  as  a  common  centre  for 
letters  and  literary  men,  was  long  felt  in  Spain.  Until 
w«ntof  a  *^®  *^™®  ^^  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  country, 
capiuL  broken  into  separate  kingdoms  and  occupied  by 
continual  conflicts  with  a  hated  enemy,  had  no  leisure  for 
the  projects  that  belong  to  a  period  of  peace  ;  and  even 
later,  when  there  was  tranquillity  at  home,  .the  foreign 
wars  and  engrossing  interests  of  Charles  the  Fifth  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  led  him  so  much 
abroad,  that  there  was  still  little  tendency  to  settle  the 
rival  claims  of  the  great  cities ;  and  the  court  resided 
occasionally  in  each  of  them,  as  it  had  from  the  time  of 
Saint  Ferdinand.  But  already  it'  was  plain  that  the  pre- 
ponderance which  for  a  time  had  been  enjoyed  by  Seville 
was  gone.  Castile  had  prevailed  in  this,  as  it  had  in  the 
greater  contest  for  giving  a  language  to  the  country  ; 
and  Madrid,  which  had  been  a  favorite  residence 
of  the  Emperor,  because  he  thought  its  climate 
dealt  gently  with  his  infirmities,  began,  from  1560,  under 
the  arrangements  of  Philip  the  Second,  to  be  regarded 
as  tile  real  capital  of  the  whole  monarchy.^ 

1  Quintana,  Historia  de  Madrid,  1630,  time  it  has  been  called  Villa  Imperial  y 

folio,  Lib.  III.  c  24-26.    Cabrera,  Hi8to>  Cmrofutda.    (Origen  de  Madrid,  ec,   por 

ria  de  Felipe  11.,  Madrid,  1619,  folio.  Lib.  V.  Juan  Ant.  Pellicer.    Madrid,  4to,  1803,  p. 

c.  9  'y  where  he  says  Charles  V.  had  intend-  OT.)  But  it  has  always  been  a  fayored  city, 

ed  to  make  Madrid  his  capital.    Charles,  In  1658,  Alonso  Nunez  de  Castro,  General 

indeed,  permitted  Madrid,  in  1644^  to  take  Chronicler  of  Spain  and  author  of  seyeral 

a  orown  into  its  escutcheon,  since  which  works  ct  consequence  to  the  national  his- 
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On  no  department  of  Spanish  literature  did  this  circum- 
stance produce  so  considerable  an  influence  as  it  did  on 
the  drama.  In  1583,  the  foundations  for  the  itg  effect  on 
two  regular  tl^eatres  that  have  continued  such  tt»«d»nia. 
ever  since  were  already  laid ;  and  from  about  1590,  Lope 
de  Vega,  if  not  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  stage  4hat 
Cervantes  describes  him  to  have  been,  was  at  least  its 
controlling  spirit.  Tiie  natural  consequences  followed. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  nobility,  who  thronged  to  the 
royal  residence,  and  led  by  the  example  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  writers  and  men  that  ever  lived,  the  Span- 
ish theatre  rose  like  an  exhalation  ;  and  a  school  of  poets 
—  many  of  whom  had  hastened  from  Seville,  Valencia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  thus  extinguished 
the  hopes  of  an  independent  drama  in  the  cities  they 
deserted — was  collected  around  him  in  the  new  capital, 
until  the  dramatic  writers  of  Madrid  became  suddenly 
more  numerous,  and  in  many  rei^pects  more  remarkable, 
than  any  other  similar  body  of  poets  in  modem  times. 

The  period  of  this  transition  of  the  drama  is  well 
marked  by  a  single  provincial  play,  the  "  Comedia  Jaco- 
bina,"  printed  at  Toledo  in  1590,  but  written,  as  its 
author  intimates,  some  years  earlier.  It  was  the  work 
of  Damian  de  Vegas,  an  ecclesiastic  of  that  city,  Dalian 
and  is  on  the  subject  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob  by  *«  vegaa. 
Isaac,  Its  structure  ig  simple,  and  its  action  direct  and 
unembarrassed.  As  it  is  religious  throughout,  it  belongs, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  elder  school  of  the  drama ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  it  is  divided  into  three  acts,  has  a  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  a  chorus  and  much  lyrical  poetry  in 
various  measures,  including  the  ierza  rima  and  blank 
verse,  it  is  not  unlike  what  was  attempted  about  the 
same  time,  on  the  secular  stage,  by  Cervantes  and  Ar- 
gensola.  Though  uninteresting  in  its  plot,  and  dry  and 
hard  in  its  versification,  it  is  not  wholly  without  poeti- 
cal merit ;  but  we  have  no  proof  that  it  ever  was  acted 
in  Madrid,  or,  indeed,  that  it  was  known  on  the  stage 

tory,  piibllgh«d  a  tlMrroaglily  SpAQtsh  book  display  in  U  of  th«  reaHh  of  the  bierarohy 
to  show  ftirth  th«  glories  of  the  capital,  BAd  of  tonie  of  the  gtetH  military  ofden 
entitled  <*8olo  Madrid   et   Oorte."    The    ttuqn^eU  be oatied astonndhig. 
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beyond  the  lixnits  of  Toledo ;  a  city  to  whioh  its  author 
was  much  attached^  aud  where  he  seems  always  to  haye 
lived.^ 

Whether  Francisco  de  Tarrega,  who  ^  can  be  traced 
from  .  1591  to  1608,  was  one  of  those  who  early  came 
ji^^goij^  from  Valencia  to  Madrid  as  writers  for  the,  the- 
de  Tarrega.  atre^  is  uncertain.  But  we  have  proof  that  he 
was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  in  the  first-named  city,  and 
yet  was  well  known  in  the  new  capital,  where  his  plays 
were  acted  and  printed.^  One  of  them  is  important, 
because  it  shows  the  modes  of  representation  in  his  tin^e, 
as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  drama.  It  begins 
with  a  loa,  which  in  this  case  is  truly  a  compliment,  as 
its  name  implies  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  witty  and 
quaint  ballad  in  praise  of  ugly  women.  Then  comes 
what  is  called  a  "  Dance  at  Leganitos,V  —  a  popular 
resort  in  the  suburbs  of  Madrid,  which  here  gives  its 
name  to  a  rude  farce  founded  on  a  contest  in  the  open 
street  between  two  lackeys.* 

After  the  audience  have  thus  been  put  in  ^od  humor, 

s  The  "  Comedia  Jacobina"  is  found  in  Rodriguez,  Biblioteca  Valentina,  Valencia, 

a  curious  and  rare  volume   of  religious  1747,  folio,  p.  146.    Ximeno,  Escritore»  de 

poetry,  cntitted  "Libro  de  Foesla,  Ohria-  Valencia,  Valencia,  1747,  Tom.  I,  p.  240. 

tiana.  Moral,  y  DiTina,"  por  el  Doctor  Frey  Fuster,    Biblioteca    Valentina,    Valencia, 

Damian  de  Vegas  (Toledo,  1690,  12mo,  ff.  1827,  folio,  Tom.  I.  p.  310.    Bon  Quixote, 

608).    It  contains  a  poem  on  the  Immacu-  Parte  I.  c.  48* 

late  Oonception,  the  turning-point  of  Span-       4  This  farce,  much  like  an  tntremes  or 

ish  orthodoxy  j   a  colloquy   between  the  saynete  of  modem  times,   is   a  quarrel 

Soul,  the  Will,  and  the  Understanding,  between  two  lackeys  for  a  damsel  of  their 

which  may  have  been  represented  ;  and  a  own  condition,  which  ends   with  one  of 

great  amount  of  religious   poetry,   both  them  being  half  drowned  by  the  other  in 

lyric  and  didactic,  much  of  it  in  the  old  a  public  fountain.    It  winds  up  with  a 

Spanish  measures,  and  much  in  the  Italian,  ballad  older  tl^an  itself*,  for  it  alludes  to  a 

but  little  of  it  better  than  the  mass  of  poor  street  as  being  about  to  be  constructed 

verse  on  such  subjects  then  in  favor.  through  Leganitos,  while  one  of  the  per- 

»  It  Is  ascertained  that  the  Oanon  Tar-  sonages  in  the  farce  speaks  of  the  street  as 

rega  lived  at  Valencia  in  1591,  and  wrote  already  there.    The  ballad  seems   to  be 

eleven  or  twelve  plays,  two  of  which  are  claimed  by  Salas  BarbadHIo.    At  least,  I 

known  only  by  their  titles.    The  rest  were  find  It  among  his  KImas  (1612,  f.  126,  bX 

prAted  at  Madrid  In  1614,  and  again  in  and  the  fountain  Is  appropriately  intro- 

1616.    Cervantes  praises  him  In  the  Fref-  duced,  for  Leganitos  was  famous  for  it. 

ace  to  his  Comedias,  1616,  among  the  early  (See  Cervantes,  Ilustre  Fregona,  and  D<» 

followers  of  Lope,    for  his  dUcrecion  6  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  22,  with  the  note  of 

inumerabUs  eoncepios.     It   is   evident  Fellicer.)  Such  little  circumstances  abound 

from  the  notice  of  the  «  Enemiga  Favora-  In  the  popular  portions  of  the  old  Spanish 

ble,"  by  the  wise  «anon  in  Don  Quixote,  drama,  and  added  much  to  its  effect  at  the 

that  It  was  then  regarded  as  the  best  of  Its  time  It   appeared,  and  especially   to   its 

aothor^S  plays,  as  it  has  been  ever  since,  effect  when  represented. 
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y^e  have  the  principal  play,  called  "The  Well-disposed 
Enemy ; "  a  wild,  but  not  nninteresting,  heroic  drama,  of 
which  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
and  the  plot  turns  on  the  jealousy  of  the  Nea-  ga  Favwa-' 
politan  king  and  queen.  Some  attempt  is  made  ^^®* 
to  oompress  thef  action  within  probable  limits  of  time  ahd 
space  ;  but  the  character  of  Laura  —  at  first  in  love  with 
the  king*'  and  exciting  him  to  poison  the  queen,  and  at 
last  coming  out  in  disguise  as  an  armed  champion  to 
defend  the  same  queen  'when  she  is  in  danger  of  being 
put  to  death  on  a  felse  accusation  of  infidelity  —  destroys 
all  regularity  of  movement,  and  is  a  blemish  that  extends 
through  the  whole  piece.  Parts  of  it,  however,  are 
spirited,  like  the  opening,  —  a  scene  full  of  life  and  na- 
ture,— where  the  court  rush  in  from  a  bull-fight,  thiit 
had  been  suddenly  broken  up  by  the  personal  danger  of 
the  king ;  and  parts  of  it  are  poetical,  like  the  first  in- 
terview between  Laura  and  Belisardo,  whom  she  finally 
marries.*  But  the  impression  left  by- the  whole  is,  that, 
though  the  path  opened  by  Lope  de  Vega  is  the  one 
that  is  followed,  it  is  followed  with  footsteps  ill-assured 
and  a  somewhat  uncertain  purpose. 

Gaspar  de  Aguilar  was,  as  Lope  tells  us,  the  rival  of 
Tarrega."  He  was  secretary  to  the  Viscount  Chelva,  and 
afterwards  major-domo  to  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  aaspard* 
one  of  the  most  prominent  noblemen  at  the  AguUar. 
court  of  Philip  *he  Third.  But  an  allegorical  poem 
which  Aguilar  wrote,  in  honor  of  his  last  patron's  mar- 
riage, found  so  little  favor,  that  its  unhappy  author,  dis- 
couraged and  repulsed,  died  of  mortification.     He  lived, 

K  The  "  Enemiga  Eavorabte  "  ia  the  last  play,  "The  Fouudatioa  of  the  Order  of 

play  in  au  important  volume  marked  as  Mercy."    It  is  the  story  of  a  great  robber 

the  fifth  of  the  Collection  of  the  ^'  Di/eren-  who  becomes  a  great  saint,  and  may  have 

tes  Comedlas,"  published  at  Alcaic  In  1616,  suggested  to  Galderon  his  "  Devocion  de  la 

at  Madrid  in  1616,  and  at.  Barcelona  the  Crux."    Six  nMNre  of  his  plays  may  be 

same  year,  of  which  Lord  Taunton  has  a  found  in  the  very  rare  '^  Doze  Oomedias  de 

copy  at  Stoke,  and  of  which  there  is  an-  quatro  Poetas  de  Valencia,"  1609,  which  I 

other  at  the   Blblioteca   Ambrogiana  in  possess,  but  they  are  not  so  good  as  the 

Milan,  both  of  which  I  have  seen.    (See  "  Enemiga  Favorable."    I  think  there  are 

Vol.  m.,  Appendix  F.)    The  play  in  ques-  twelve  of  his  plays,  in  all,  still  extant 

tion  is  divided  into  three  jomadas^  caUed  «  "  Laurel  de  Apolo,"  (Madrid,  1630, 4to, 

actoSf  and  shows  otherwise  that  it  was  f.  21,)  where  Lope  says,  speaking  of  Tar- 

oonstructed  on  the  model  of  Lope's  dramas,  rcga,  "  Oaspar  Aguilar  competia  con  41  en 

BntTarrega  wrote  arso  at  least  one  religious  la  diumJitica  poesia." 

13* 
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as  Tarrega  probably  did,  both  in  Yalencia  and  in  Madrid, 
and  wrote  several  minor  poems,  besides  one  of  some 
length  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  which 
was  printed  in  1610.  The  last  date  we  have  relating  to 
his  unfortunate  career  is  1623. 

Of  the  eight  or  nine  plays  he  published,  only  two  can 
claim  our  notice.  The  first  is  "  The  Merchant  Lover," 
Hta  uercir  prais^d  by  Cervantes,  who,  like  Lope  de  Vega, 
dcr  Amante.  mentions  Aguilax  more  than  once  with  respect. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  rich  merchant,  who  pretends  to  have 
lost  his  fortune  in  order  to  see  whether  either  of  two 
ladies  to  whose  favor  he  aspires  loved  him  for  his  own 
sake  rather  than  for  that  of  his  money ;  and  he  finally 
marries  the  one  who,  on  this  hard  trial,  proves  herself  to 
be  disinterested.  It  is  preceded  by  a  prologo,  or  loa, 
which  in  this  case  is  a  mere  jesting  tale  ;  and  it  ends  i^ith 
six  stanzas,  sung  for  the  amusement  of  the  audience, 
about  a  man  who,  having  tried  unsuccessfully  many 
vocations,  and,  anu)ng  the  rest,  those  of  feneing-master, 
poet,  actor,  and  tapster,  threatens,  in. despair,  to  enlist 
for  the  wars.  Neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end,  there^^ 
fore,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  play^ 
itself,  which  is  written  in  a  spirited  style,  but  sometkaes 
shows  bad  taste  and  extravagance,  and  scanetimes  runs 
into  conceits. 

One  character  is  happily  hit,  —  that  of  the  lady  who 
loses  the  rich  merchant  by  her  selfishness.  When  he 
first  tells  her  of  his  pretended  loss  of  fortune,  and  seems 
to  bear  it  with  courage  and  equanimity,  she  goes  out 
saying,— 

Heaven  save  me  from  a  husband  such  as  this. 
Who  finds  himself  so  easily  consoled  I 
Why,  he  would  he  as  gay,  if  it  were  me 
That  he  had  lost,  and  not  his  money  ! 

And  again,  in  the  second  act,  where  she  fini^ly  rejects 
him,  she  says,  in  the  same  jesting  spirit,  — 

Would  yon,  Sir,  see  that  yon  are  not  a  man,  — 
Since  all  that  ever  made  yon  one  is  gone,  — 
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(The  figare  tiiat  remains  availiDg  bnt 

To  bear  the  empty  name  that  marked  yoa  oncej  — 

Go  and  proclaim  aloud  your  loss,  my  friend, 

And  then  inquire  of  your  own  memory 

What  has  become  of  you,  and  who  you  are  ; 

And  you  will  learn,  at  once,  that  you  are  not 

The  man  to  whom  I  lately  gave  my  heart/ 


What,  perhaps,  is  most  remarkable  about  this  drama  • 
is,  that  the  unity  of  place  is  observed,  and  possibly  the 
unity  of  time ;    a  circumstance  which   shows  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Spanish  stage  from  such  restraints  was 
not  yet  universally  acknowledged. 

Quite  diflFerent  from  this,  however,  is  **  The  Unfore- 
seen Fortune ;  "  a  play  which,  if  it  have   only  one  ac- 
tion, has  one  whose  scene  is  laid  at  Saragossa,  ^^^ 
at  Valencia,  and  along  the  road  between  theise  Bin  Eepe- 
two  cities,  while  the  events  it  relates  fill  up  '*"*** 
several  years;    The  hero,  just  at  the  moment  he  is  mar-   ' 
ried  by  proxy  in  Valencia,  is  accidentally  injured  in  the 
streets  of  Saragossa,   and  carried  into  the  house  of  a    ' 
stranger,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  fair  sister  of 
the  owner^  and  is  threatened  with  instant  death  by  her 
brother,  if  he   does  not  marry  her.     He  yields  to  the 
threat.     They  are  married  and  set  out  for  Valencia.     On 
the  way,  he  confesses  his  unhappy  position  to  his  bride, 
and  very  coolly  proposes  to  adjust  all  his  diflSculties  by 
putting  her  to  death.     Prom  this,  however,  he  is  turned  , 
aside,  and  they  arrive  in  Valencia,  where  she  serves  him, 
from  blind  aflFection,  as  a  voluntary  slave ;  even  taking 
care  of  a  child  that  is  borne  to  him  by  his  Valencian 
wife. 

Other  absurdities  follow.  At  last,  she  is  driven  to 
declare  publicly  who  she  is.  Her  ungrateful  husband 
then  attempts  to  kill  her,  and  thinks  he  has  succeeded. 


7  Diof  me  guard*  da  hombre 
Qne  tan  pronto  se  consuela, 
Que  lo  mismo  hart  de  mi. 

Hercader  Amante,  Jbrn.  L 

Qoierea  ver  qne  nq  erea  hombro, 
Puea  el  aer  tuyo  haa  perdido  { 
T  qne  de  aqueUo  que  haa  aido, 
Mo  te  qneda  aino  el  nombre  ? 


Has  toego  nn  alud*  aquf 
De  tn  perdida  notoria  i 
Toma  cuenta  ft  tn  memoria  t 
Fide  a  ti  miamo  por  tf , 
Veria  que  no  erea  aqnel 
A  qnien  dl  nd  coraaon. 

Ibid.,  Join.  n. 
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He  is  arrested  for  the  supposed  murder ;  but  at  the  same 
instant  her  brother  arrives,  and  claims  his  right  to  single 
combat  with  the  offender.  Nobody  will  serve  as  the  base 
seducer's  second.  At  the  last  moment,  the  injured  lady 
herself,  presumed  till  then  to  be  dead,  appears  in  the 
lists,  disguised  in  complete  armor,  not  to  protect  her 
guilty  husband,  but  to  vindicate  her  own  honor  and 
•Jewess.  Ferdinand,  the  king,  who  presides  over  the 
combat,  interferes ;  and  the  strange  show  ends  by  her 
marriage  to  a  former  lover,  who  has  hardly  been  seen  at 
all  on  the  stage,  —  a  truly  "  Unforeseen  Fortune,"  — 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  ill-constructed  drama. 

The  poetry,  though  not  absolutely  good,  is  better  than 
the  action.  It  is  generally  in  flowing  quintUkts,  or  stan- 
zas of  five  short  Hnes  each,  but  not  witiiiout  long  portions 
in  the  old  ballad-measure.  The  scene  of  an  entertainment 
on  the  sea-shore  near  Valencia,  where  all  the  parties  meet 
for  the  first  time,  is  good.  So  are  portions  of  the  last 
act.  But,  in  general,  tiie  whole  play  abounds  in  conceits 
and  puns,  and  is  poor.  It  opens  with  a  loa,  whose  object 
is  to  assert  the  universal  empire  of  man  ;  and  it  ends  with 
an  address  to  the  audience  from  King  Ferdinand^  in  ^Hliich 
he  declares  that  nothing  can  give  him  so  much  pleasure 
as  the  settlement  of  all  these  troubles  of  the  lovers,  ex- 
cept the  conquest  of  Granada.  Both  are  grotesquely  in- 
appropriate.* 

Better  known  than  dther  of  the  last  autiiois  is  another 
Talencian  poet,  Ouillen  de  Oastro,  who,  like  l^em,  was 
Gainend«  respectod  at  home,  but  sought  his  fortunes  in 
Caatro.  the  Capital.  He  was  bom  of  a  noUe  &mily,  in 
1569,  and  seems  to  have  been  early  distinguished,  in  his 
native  city,  as  a  man  of  letters  ;  for,  in  1691,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Noctumos,  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  fantastic  associations  established  in  Spain,  in  imitar 

s  The  Mooanta  ot  Agailar  are  foand  in  tbe  plays  of  other  poets.    A  copy  of  the 

IMilcaM,  pp.  148,  149,  and  in  Ximeno,  "  Saerte  tUn  Xsperaosa,*'  which  I  possess, 

Tom.  I»  p.  265,  who,  as  is  often  the  caee,  without  date  or  paging,  seems  older.    A 

has  done  ttttte  hoi  amngs  in  betler  order  copy  of  his  "  Yengaosa  Honrosa  "  is  to  be 

the  materials  collected  by  Sodrigoea.  Seren  fbond  as  the  fifth  play  in  Vol.  V.  of  the 

of  Agoflar'a  plays  are  in  coUectioDS  printed  "Dlfierentea  Ccmedias,"  mentioned  onle, 

at  Valencia  in  1009  and  1616,  mingled  with  note  5. 
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tion  of  the  Academias  that  had  been  for  some  time  fash- 
ionable in  Italy.  His  literary  tend^ides  were  further 
cultiyatod  at'  the  meetings  of  this  society,  where  he 
found  among  his  associates  Tarrega,  Aguilar,  and  Ar- 
tieda.* 

His  life,  however,  was  n:ot  wholly  devoted  to  letters. 
At  one  time,  he  was  a  captain  of  cavalry ;  at  another, 
he  stood  in  such  favor  with  Benevente,  l^e  munificent 
viceroy  of  Naples,  that  he  had  a  place  of  consequence 
intrusted  to  his  government ;  and  at  Madrid  he  was  so 
well  received,  that  the  Du&e  of  Ossuna  gave  him  an 
annuity  of  nearly  a  thousand  drowns,  to  which  the  reign- 
ing ^Btvorite,  the  Count  Duke  Olivares,  added  a  royal 
pension.  But  hie  unequal  humor,  his  discontented  spirit, 
and  his  hard  obstinacy  ruined  his  fortunes,  and  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  write  for  a  living.  Oervantes  speaks  of 
him,  in  1615,  as  among  the  popular  authors  for  the  thea- 
tre, and  in  1620  he  assisted  Lope  at  the  festival  of  the 
canonization  of  San  Isidro,  wrote  several  of  the  pieces 
that  were  exhibited)  and  gained  one  of  the  prizes.  Six 
years  later,  he  was  still  earning  a  painful  subsistence  as 
a  dramatic  writer ;  and  in  1631  he  died  so  poor,  tiiat  he 
was  buried  by  charity.^^ 

Yery  few  of  his  works  have  been  published,  except  his 
plays.     Of  these  we  have  nearly  forty,  printed  between 
1614  and  1630.     They  belong  decidedly  to  the 
school  of  Lope,  between  whom  and  Guillen  de  *** 

Castro  there  was  a  friendship,  which  can  be  traced  back, 
by  the  Dedication  of  one  of  Lope's  plays  and  by  several 
passages  in  his  miscellaneous  works,  to  the  period  of 
Lope's  exile  to  Talencia ;  while,  on  the  side  of  Guillen  de 


•  In  the  note  of  Oerd&  y  Bico  to  the  Valencians  —  wot  painted  for  a  gallery  In 

"  Diana  **  of  Oil  Polo,  1802,  pp.  516-610,  Yejenoia  by  Joan  de  BibaHa,  who  died  in 

le  an  aoooant  of  this  Academy,  and  a  liat  1628.    Those   of  Tarrega,   Aguiiar,   and 

of  its  members.  Guillen  de  Castro  are  likely  to  have  been 

10  Bodrigaes,  p.  177 ;  Xlmeno,  Tom.  I.  originals,  since  these  poets  were  oontem- 

p.  306  }  Fnster,  Tom    L  p.  286.    The  last  porary  with  Bibalta,  and  the  whole  oofleo- 

is  important  on  this  subject.    The  portrait  tion,  consisting  of  thirty-one  heads,  was 

of  Guillen  —  together  ^rith  the  portraits  of  extant  in  the  Monastery  of  La  Murta  de 

Gaspar  de  Aguilar,  Luis  Vives,  Ausias  San  Geronime,  when  Oeaa  Bermudea  pre- 

Mareh,  Jayme  Boig,  Francisco  Tarrega,  pared  his  Dictionary  of  Aftliti.    Sea  Vom. 

JfrancisoodA  Bot^utd  other  distinguished  XV.,  1300,  p.  181. 
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CftAtro,  a  simQar  testimony  is  beme  to  the  game  kindly 
regard  by  a  volume  of  his  own  plays  addressed  to  Mar* 
cela,  Lope^s  favorite  daughter.  * 

The  marks  of  Guillen  de  Castro's  personal  condition, 
and  of  ike  age  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote,  are  no  less 
,T<  » ,  ^    distinct  in  his  dramas  than  the  m^rks  of  his 

Hifl  Mai  Ca- 

aadoBde  poetioal  alleglanoe.  £Eis  ''Mismatches  in  Ya^ 
^°^  lenoia''  seems  as  if  its  story  might  have  been 
constructed  out  of  facts  withib  the  poet's  own  knowledge. 
It  is  a  series  of  love  intrigues,  like  ihose  in  Lope's  plays, 
and  ends  with  the  dissolution  of  two  marriages  by  the 
influence  of  a  lady,  who,  disguised  as  a  page,  Mves  in 
the  same  house  with  her  lover  and  his  wife,  but  whose 
machinations  are  a;t  last  expoi^ed,  and  she  herself  driven 
to  the  usual  resort  of  entering  a  convent.  His  "  Don 
HiB  Don  Quixote/''  on  the  other  hand,  is  taken  from  the 
Qaixote.  pii-gt  Part  of  Oervantes's  romance,  then  as  fresh 
as  any  Valencian  tale.  The  loves  of  Dorothea  and  Fer- 
nando, and  the  madness  of  Cardenio,  form  the  materials 
for  its  principal  plot ;  and  the  denouement  is  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  knight,  in.  a  cage,  to  his  own  house,  by 
the  curate  and  barber,  just  as  he  is  carried  home  by  them 
in  the  romance ;  —  parts  of  the  story  being  slightly 
altered  to  give  it  a  more  dramatic  turn,  though  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  fiction  is  often  retained,  and  the 
obligations  to  it  are  fully  recognized.  Both  of  these 
dramas  are  written  chiefly  in  the  old  redondiUas,  with  a 
careful  versification  ;  but  there  is  little  poetical  invention 
in  either  of  them,  and  the  first  act  of  the  "  Mismatches 
in  Valencia  '*  is  disfigured  by  a  game  of  wits,  fashion- 
able, no  doubt",  in  society  at  the  time,  but  one  that  gives 
occasion,  in  the  play,  to  nothing  but  a  series  of  poor 
tricks  and  puns.^ 

u  Both  these  plays  are  in  the  first  yol<  his  book."   The  redondiUas  in  this  drama, 

nmeof  his  Comedias,  printed- in  1614  ;  but  regarded  as  mere  verses,  are  excellent, 

I  have  the  Don  Quixote   in  a   separate  e.  g.  Cardenio's  lamentations  at  the  end 

pamphlet,  without  paging  or   date,   and  of  the  first  act :  — 
with  rude  wood-cuts,  such  as  belong  to  the  Donde  me  Ueyan  Iob  pies 

oldest  Spanish  publications   of  the  sort.  Binlavida?   El  seso  plerdo ; 

The  first  time  Don  Quixote  appears  in  it,  « !2if!^**f  "*  f lU^*'      . 

the  stage  direction  is,  "  Enter  Don  Qmxote  ^^        7^         !j  _»^ 

on  Rodnante,  drcsaed  as  he  is  described  in  xendrf  yo,  A  eitoj  iln  ml  t 
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Very  unlike  tbem,  though  no  less  ofaaractemtio  of  the 
time8>  is  his  "  Mercy  and  Justice ;  "  —  the  shocking  story 
of  a  prince,  of  Hungary  condemned  to  death  by  ^i^  pi^^^ 
his  father  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  but  yJuaticu. 
rescued  from  punishment  by  the  multitude,  because  his 
loyalty  has  survived  the  wreck  of  all  his  other  principles, 
and  led  him  to  refuse  the  throne  offered  to  him  by  rebels- 
lion.  It  is  written  in  a  greater  variety  of  measures  than 
either  of  the  dramas  just  mentioned,  and  shows  more 
freedom  of  style  and  movement*;  relying  chiefly  for  suc- 
cess on  the  story,  and  on  that  sense  of  loyalty  which, 
though  originally  a  great  virtue  in  the  relations  of  the 
Spanish  kings  and  their  people,  was  now  become  so  ex- 
aggerated, that  it  was  undermining  much  of  what  was 
most  valuable  in  the  national  character." 

''  Santa  Barbara,  or  the  Mountain  Miracle  and  Heav- 
en's Martyr,"  belongs,  again,  to  another  division  of  the> 
popular  drama  as.  settled  by  Lope  de  Vega.  It  HusAnta 
is  one  of  those  plays  where  human  and  Divine  B^*»ra.  ^ 
love,  in  tones  too  much  resembling  each  other,  are  ex- 
hibited in  their  strongest  light,  and,  like  the  rest  of  its 
class,  was  no  doubt  a  result  of  the  severe  legislation  in 
relation  to  the  theatre  at  that  period,  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  on  which  that  legislation  was  founded.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Nicomedia,  in  the  third  century,  when  it 
was  still  a  crime  to  profess  Christianity  ;  and  the  story  is 
that  of  Saint  Barbara,  according  to  the  legend  that  repre- 
sents her  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Origen,  who,  in 
fact,  appears  on  the  stage  as  one  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages. At  the  opening  of  the  drama,  the  heroine  de- 
clares "that  she  is  already,  in  her  heart,  attached  to  the 
new  sect ;  and  at  the  end,  she  is  its  triumphant  martyr, 
carrying  with  her,   in  a  public  profession  of  its  faith, 


8in  ter,  sin  alma  7  ibi  tl  ?  1^  It  iB  in  the  second  yolume  of  Guillen's 

Ay,  Lnclnda,  que  me  hu  mtieito  I—  plays }  but  it  is  also  in  the  "Vlor  delas 

anJ  so  on.    Guerin  de  Bouscal,  one  of  a  Mejores   Dooe    Oomedias,**  etc.,  Madrid, 

considerable  number  of  French  dramatists  1652.    Guillen  dedicates  his   second  toI- 

(see  Puibosque,  Tom.  II.  p.  441)  who  re-  ume,  which  I  -found  in  the  Vatican,  by  a 

sorted  fireely  to  Spanish  sources  between  few  affectionate  words,  to  his  cousin  Dona 

1630  and  1660,   brought  this  dnuna  of  Ana  Figuerola  y  de  Castro. 
Guillen  on  the  Vranoli  stage  in  1688. 


not  only  her  lo^er,  but  all  the  leading  men  of  her  natiTd 
city. 

0«i6  of  the  Bben^s  of  iMs  play  is  particulatly  in  th€» 
spirit  and  faith  of  the  age  when  it  was  wrvtti&n  ;  and  was 
afterwards  imitated  byOalderon  in  his  "  Wonder-working 
Magician."  The  lady  is  represented  as  confined  by  her 
father  in  a  tower,  where;  in  solitude,  she  gives  herself 
np  to  Ohriertian  meditatioiis.  Snddenly  the  arch-enemy 
of  the  htim^aii  face  ^pvesente  himself  before  her;  in  the 
dress  of  a  fashionable  Spac^ish  gallant.  He  gives  an 
account  of  his  adventures  in  a  fanoiM  allegory,  but  doe# 
not  so  effeetaally  oonceii  l^e  truth  that  ^he  M\a  to  sns- 
peot  who  he  is.  In;  the  mean  time,  her  &ther  and  h^  lover 
enter.  To  her  father  the  mysterious  gallant  is  q^ite  in* 
visible,  but  he  is  plainly  seen  by  l^e  lover,  whose  jealousy 
istliBS  excited  to  the  highest  degtee ;  atid  the  first  act 
ends  with  the  confusion  and  reproaches  which  rach  a 
state  of  things  heoessarily  brings  on,  and  with  the  pen- 
suasion  of  the  father  that  the  lover  may  be  fit  for  a  mad'- 
house,  but  would  make  a  very  poor  husband  for  his  gentle 
daughter:" 

The  most  important  of  the  plays  of  Guillen-  de  Castro 
are  two  which  he  wrote  on  the  object  of  Rodrigo  the 
His  Mooedar  Cid,  —  *' Las  Moccdades  del  Oid,''  The  YOuth, 
dM^aioid.  or  Yottthftil  Adventures,  of  the  Cid;  — both 
founded  on  the  old  ballads  of  the  country,  which,  as  we 
know  from  Santos,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  continued 
long  after  the  time  of  Castro  to  be  sung  in.  the  Sti^ets.^ 
The  first  of  these  two  dramfas  embraces  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  hero's  life.  It  opens  with  a  solemn  scene  of  his 
arming  as  a  knight,  and  With  the  insult  immetliately 
afterwards  ofi^red  to  his  aged  father  at  the  royal  council- 
board  ;  and  then  goes  on  with  the  trial  of  the  spmt  and 

13  This  eomedia  de  santo  does  not  ap-  sages  in  the  old  BpAnteh  drama,  offensivB 

pear  in  the  collection  of  Guillen's  plays  ;  to  Protestant  ears. 

bat  my  copy  of  it  (flfadrid^  X729)  attribates  14  «Xl  Verdad  en  el  Potro,  y  el  Old  Re- 
it  to  hfm,  and  so  doM  the  Catalogue  of  susoitado,"  of  Fr.  Santos,  (Madrid,  1686, 
Huerta  ;  besides  which,  the  internal  evi-  12mo,) contains  (pp.9, 10,  61, 106, etc.)  bal^ 
denee  from  its-rersiflcation  And  manner  is  lads  on  the  Old,  as  he  Says  they  wa«  then 
strong  for  its  genuineness.  The  passages  sung  in  the  streets  by  the  blind  beggars, 
in  which  the  lady  speaks  of  Christ  as  her  The  same  or  similar  statements  are  made 
lover  and  spouse  are,  like  all  such  pas-  1^  8ani^«hto,  neuty « eentury  later. 
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eonizge  of  Bodrigo,  and  the  death  of  the  proud  Oonnt 
Lossano,  who  had  outraged  the  venerable  old  man  by  a 
Mow  on  the  cheek;  —  all  accordmg  to  the  traditicMis-in 
the  old  chronicles. 

Now,  however,  come0  the  dramatic  part  of  the  action, 
which  was  so  happily  invented  by  Guillen  de  Castro^ 
Ximena,  the  daughter  of  Count  Lozano,  is  represented 
in  the  drama  as  already  attached  to  the  young  knight ; 
and  a  contest,  therefore,,  arises  between  her  sense  of 
what  she  owes  to  the  memory  of  her  father  and  what  8he> 
may  yield  to  her  own  affection  ;  a  contest  that  continuec^ 
through  the  whole  of  the  play,  and  constitutes  its  chief 
mterest.  *  She  comes,  indeed,  at  once  to  the  king,  fuU 
of  a -passionate  grief,  that  struggles  with  success,  for  a 
moment,  against  the  dictates  of  her  heart,  and  claims 
the  punishment  of  her  lover  according  to  the  aoeient 
laws  of  the  realm.  He  escapes,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  prodigious  victories  he  gains  over  the  Moors,  who, 
at  the  moment  when  these  events  occurred,  were  assault^ 
ing  the  city.  Subsequently,  by  the  contrivance  of  false 
news  of  the  Cid's  death,  a  confession  of  her  love  is  ex- 
torted from  her ;  and  at  last  her  fall  consent  to  marry 
him  is  obtained,  partly  by  Divine  intimations,  and  partly 
by  the  natural  progress  of  her  admiration  and  attachment 
during  a  series  of  exploits  achieved  in  her  honor  and  in 
defence  of  her  king  and  country. . 

This  drama  of  Guillen.de  Castro  has  become  better 
known  throughout  Europe  than  any  other  of  his  works  ^ 
not  only  because  it  is  the  best  of  them  all,  but  because 
Comeille,  who  was  his  contemporary,  made  it  the  basis  of 
his  own  brilliaht  tragedy  of  "  The  Oid ; "  which  oorneffle'i 
did  more  than  any  other  single  drama  to  deter-  ^^ 
mine  for  two'  centuries  the  character  of  the  theatre  all 
over  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  though  Corneille  — 
not  unmindfol  of  the  angry  discussions  carried  on  about 
the  unities,  under  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu — has 
made  alterations  in  the  action  of  his  play,  which  are  fortu- 
nate  and  judicious,  still  he  has.reliedy  for  its  main  interest^ 
on  that  contest  between  the  duties  and  the  affections  of 
the  heroine  which  was  first  imagined  by  Guillen  de  Castro. 
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Nor  has  he  shown  m  thia  exhlbitioii  mor^  spirit  or 
power  than  his  Spanish  predecessor.  Indeed,  sometimes 
he  has  fallen  into  considerable  errors,  which  are  wholly 
his  own.  By  compressing  the  time  of  the  action  within 
twenty-four  hours,  mstead  of  BaSemng  ii  to  extend 
trough  many  months,  as  it  dees  in  the  original,  he  is 
guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  overcoming  Ximena's  natural 
feelings  in  relation  to  the  person  who  had  killed  her 
father,  while  her  father's  dead  body  is  still  before  her 
eyes.  By  changing  l^e  scene  of  the  qivarrel,.  which  in 
Guillen  occurs  in  presence  of  the  king,  he  has  made  it 
less  grave  and  natural.  By  a  mistake  in  chronology,  he 
establishes  the  Spanish  court  at  Seville  two  centuries 
before  that  city  was  wrested  from  the  Moors.  And  by  a 
general  straitening  of  the  action  within  the  eonventional 
limits  which  were  theft  beginning  to  bind  down  the 
French  stage,  he  has,  it  is  true,  avoided  the  extravar 
gance  of  introducing,  as  G-uiUen  does,  so  incongroous 
an  episode  out  of  the  old  ballads  as  the  miracle  of  Saint 
Lazarus ;  but  he  has  hindered  the  free  and  easy  move- 
ment of  the  incidents,  and  diminished  their  general  effect. 

Guillen,  on  the  contrary^  by  taking  the  traditions  of 
his  country  just  as  he  found,  them,  instantly  conciliated 
Oaiiien*8  ^^^  gdod-Will  of  his  audience,  and  at  the  same 
^^  time  imjparted  the  freshness  of  thie  old  ballad 

spirit  to  his  action,  and  gave  to  it  throughout  a  strong 
nanonal  air  and  ooloring.  Thus,  the  Bcene  in  the  royal 
council,  where  the  ftAher  of  ihe  Oid  is  struck  by  the 
haughty  Count  Lozano,  several  of  the  scenes  between 
the  Cid  and  Xiipena,  and  several  between  both  of  them 
aixd  the  king,  are  managed  with  great  dramatie  skill  »id 
a  genuine  pdetioal  ^rvor. 

The  following  passage,  where  the  Oid's  father  is  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  evening  twilight  at  the  place  appointed 
for  their  meeting  after  the  duel,  is  as  characteristic,  if 
not  as  striking,  as  any  i^  the  drama,  and  is  superior  to 
the  corresponding  passage  in  the  French  play,  which 
occurs  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  scenes  of  the  third  act. 

The  timid  ewe  bleats  not  so  moamfnlly 
Its  shepherd  lost,  nor  cries  the  angry  lion 
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With  9iiQb  a  fierceness  for  Hs  a^len  youog, 
As  I  for  Roderic.  —  My  sou  I  mj  «oa ! 
Each  shade  I  pass,  amid  the  closing  night, 
Seems  still  to  wear  thy  form  and  mock  my  arms ! 
O,  why,  why  comes  he  iiot  ?    I  gave  the  dgn,  -*- 
I  maiked  the  spot;  —  and  yisb  he  is  not  here  1 
^as  he  neglected  ?    Can  he  disohej^  i 
It  may  not  he  I    A  thousand  terrors  §elze  me,    . 
Perhaps  some  injury  or  accident 
Has  made  him  turn  aside  his  hastening  step ;  — 
Peiliaps  he  may  be  slain,  or  huit,  or  seizedv. 
The  Tery  thought  freeaes  my  breakii^  hearts 

0  holy  Heaven,  how  many  wa^  for  fear 

Can  grief  find  oui !  —  But  hark  I    What  do  I  hear  ? 
Is  it  his  footstep  1    Can  it  he  ?    O,  no  I 

1  am  not  worthy  such  a  happiness !     - 
'T  it  bat  Ae  eoIu>  of  my  grief  I  hfiar. -^ 

But  £[arfc  again  I    Methinks  there  ^eomes  a  gallop 
On  the  flinty  stones.    He  ^rings  from  off  his  steed  ! 
Is  there  such  happiness  vouchsafed  to  me  ? 
Is  it  my  son  ? 
J%e€^  My&Oierl 

The  Father,  Uaqrlmdj 

Trust  myself,  my  diild  ?    O,  am  I,  am  I«  theo^ 
Once  more  within  thine  arms  1    Then  let  me  thus 
Compose  myself,  that  I  may  honor  thee 
As  greatly  as  thou  hast  deserved.    But'why 
Hast  thou  delayed  ?    And  yet,  siaee  thou  art  here, 
Why  should  I  weary  thee  i^ilh  qmeetio^ing  1  — 
O,  hravely  hast  thou  borne  thyself,  my  son ; 
Hast  bravely  stood  the  proof ;  hast  vindicated  well 
Mine  ancient  name  and  strength  ;  and  well  hast  paid 
The  debt  of  life  whii:ft  thou  receivedst  fh>m  the. 
Come  near  to  me,  my  son.    Teiudi  the  white  hBoan 
Whose  honor  thou  hast  saved  from  infamy, 
And  kiss,  in  love,  the  cheek  whose  stain  thy  valor 
Hath  in  blood  washed  out.  — My  son  I  my  son ! 
The  pride  within  my  soul  is  humbled  now, 
And  bows  before  the  power  that  has  pftserved 
Prom  shame  the  race  so  many  kings  have  owned 
And  honored.!* 


*• 


15  Diego.  No  la  ov^nela  ta  pastor  penlido, 
m  el  ieon  que  tuil^jM  k  lian  qnltftdo, 
Balo  qn^josA,  lu  bmmo  oftndido, 
Como  yo  por  Bodiigo.    Ay,  l^jo  amado  I 
Yoy  abranukcLo  lombnu  deccompneato 
£ntre  la  OBcura  noche  qae  ha  cerrado. 
'DQo  I*  lefia,  y  lellalfile  el  pueito, 
Donde  aeudieie,  en  raoediendo  el  oaao. 
Si  me  bAbxft  rfdo  iaolMlnte  en  t/tof 


Fero  no  puede  aer  {  mil  penas  paso  i 

Algan  inconveniente  le  habrft  hecho, 

Mudando  la  opinion,  torcer  el  paso. 

Que  helada  sangre  me  rebienta  el  )peciub  I 

81  esmumto,  herldo,  6  preso?  Ay,€!ielo  MUktol 

Y  qaantas  cosas  de  pesar  Bospecbo  I 

Que  riento  ?  es  61  ?  -mas  no  mereico  tutfta. 

Set&  que  corresponden  A  mia  male* 

Lm  ecQs  ds  mi  TQi  7  die  mi  llanto. 
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The  Second  Part,  wkich  gives  the  adventnres  of  the 
siege  of  Zamora,  the  assassination  of  King  Sancho  be^ 
neath  its  \yaUs,  and  the  deEance  and  duels  that  were  the 
consequence,  is  not  equal  in  merit  to  the  First  Part. 
Portions  of  it,  such  as  some  of  the  circmnstaBc^s  attend- 
ing the  death  of  the  king,  are  quite  incapable  of  dramatic 
representation,  so  gross  and  revolting  are  they  ;  but  even 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  more  fortunate  passages,  Guillen 
has  faithfully  followed  the  popular  belief  concerning  liie 
heroic  age  he  represents,  just  as  it  had  come  down  to 
him,  and  has  thus  given  to  his  scenes  a  life  and  reality 
that  could  hardly  have  been  given  by  anything  else. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  great  charm  of  this  drama,  that  the 
popular  traditions  everywhere  break  through  so  con- 
stantly, imparting  to  it  their  peculicur  tone  and  char* 
acter.  Thus,  the  insult  offered  to  old  Layne^  in  the 
council ;  the  complaints  of  Zimena  to  the  king  on  the 
death  of  her  father,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Cid  to  her- 
self ;  the  story  of  the  Leper ;  the  base  treason  of  Bellido 
Dolfos ;  the  reproaches  of  Queen  Urraca  from  the  walls 
of  the  beleaguered  city,  and  ^he  defiance  and  duels  that 
follow,^^ — all  are  taken  from  the  old  ballads;  often  in 
their  very  words,  and  generally  in  their  fresh  spirit  and 
with  their  picture-like  details.  The  effect  must  have  been 
great  on  a  Castilian  audience,  always  sensible  to  the 
power  of  the  old  popular  poetry,  and  always  stirred  as 
with  a  battle-cry  when  the  achievements  of  their  earlier 
national  heroes  were  recalled  to  them.^ 

JPsro  aatre  aqvellot  stooe  pedngal6a  IB  This  impeachment  Of  the  honor  of  the 

Vuelvo  4  oir  el  galope  de  un  Mballo.  ^hoie  city  of  Zainoir»,  tor  having  harbored 

***  ^  **  "^  ^a^oO^  ***^  ****  "**  murderer  of  King  Sancho,  fiUs  a  large 

Hijo?  "OWl  Padre  P^'^'  P**~  *»  **»•  "  Cr6nica  General,*'  (Parte 

JXeffo.  Es  podble  que  me  haOo  IV. ,)  in  the  «  Crdntea  del  Cid,**  and  in  the 

Entre  tui  brazos  ?   Hyo,  alicnto  tomo  old  ballads,  and  is  called  El  Reto  de  Zo- 

Pan  en  tui  olabaazos  empleallo.  mora,  —  a  form    of  challenge   preserved 

S^p^rStrr/^r  ^J?,^™  to  U.1. pi., <rf  fl-inen,  »d  r«.«»hM  " 

No  he  de  caniarte  pregando  el  como.  <^  1^6^  <^onn  80  fiir  baok  as  the  Partida 

B»y»meDte  probaate  !  Men  lo  hiciste  I  Vn./Tlt.  XII.,  "  De  loB  RieptoB.** 

Bien  mit  pasadoa  brio*  imitaste  !  17  The  plays  of  Guillen  on  the  Cid  have 

Blen  me  pagaste  el  ser  que  me  deblste  I  often  been  reprinted,  though  hardly  one  of 

Toca  las  blancaa  canaa  qua  me  honraste,  ..       ..^     .             .*      .            -w^i*  t-^    «„ 

Uegalitiehiabocaftlamexllla  *»»»  o*®'  <>'**»"  »»«»  ^«°-    Voltafare,  m 

Donde  la  mancha  de  mi  honor  quitaste  1  his  Pre&ce  to  GameUle*B  Cid,  says  Gorneilte 

Boberbla  el  alma  &  tu  valor  se  humiUa,  took  his  hints  from  Diamante.    But  the 

€omo  coneervador  dc  la  nobleza,  reverse  is  the  case.    Diamante  wrote  after 

^^I'TT^'i  i5^**2J**^^"  ^f •f^  rr     CkwrneiUe,  and  was  indebted  to  him  largo- 
Mooedades  del  Cid,  PHmera  Bute,  lorn.  IL  ' 
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In  his  other  dramfts  ^e  find  traces  of  the  same  prin- 
oipleB  and  the  same-  habits  of  theatrical  composition 
tbftt  we  hare  seeia  in  those  already  noticed,  q^^^^  j 
The  "  Impertinent  Ottrioaity  "  is  taken  from  the  <rfQai»en. 
tale  nrhioh  OerraiiteB  originally  printed  in  the  First  Part 
of  his  Don  Qwxote.  The  •«  Cotmt  Alarcos/'  and  the 
'^  Count  d*  Irlos/'  are  fohnd^d  on  the  fine  old  ballads  that 
bear  these-  nuaes.  And  the  ''  Wonders  of  Babylon  *'  is 
a  religions  play,  in  which  f^e  etory  of  Snsanna  and  the 
Elders  fills  a  space  somewhat  too  large,  and  in  which 
King  Nebuchadnezzar  is  nnhappily  introduced  eating 
grass,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.**  But  everywhere 
th^e  is  shown  a  >  desire  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
national  taste ;  and  ^erery where  it  is  plaki  that  Guillen  is 
a  follower  of  Lope  de  Yega,  and  is  distingaished  from  his 
rivals  rather  by  the  sweetness  of  his  versification  than  by 
any  more  prominent  or  original  attribute. 

Another  of  the  early  followers  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
one  recognised  as  sueh  at  the  tiihe  by  Cervantes,  is  Luis 
Velez  de  Quevara*  He  was'  born  at  Ecija  in  LuisVeie* 
Andalusia,  in  1512  or  1614,  but  seems  to  have  ^  ^ow**- 
lived  almost  entirely  at  Madrid,  wh<^e  he  died  in  1644, 
leaving  the  Oande  de  Lemos  and  the  Duque  de  Yeraguas, 
a  descendant  of  Columbus,  for  his  executors,  by  whose 
care  he  was  buried  with  ceremonies  and  honortir  becoming 
their  rank  ratJMr  than  his  own.  Twelve  years  before  his 
death,  he  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  iiave  already 
written  four  hundred  pieces  for  i^e  theatre ;  and  as 
neither  the  public  favor  nor  that  of  the  court  seems  to 
have  deserted  him  during  the  rest  of  his  long  life,  we 
may  feel  assured  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  suocessful 
authors  of  his  time." 

His  plays,  however,  were  never  collected  for  publica- 
tion, and  few  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.     One  of 

ly,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.    Lord  Hot-  Mc^ores  Booe  CooaediaB,'*  Madrid,  1652, 

laiid*8  Life  of  QuIIlen,  already  referred  to,  -4to. 

€Mtey  p.  152,  note,  is  interesting,  though  ^  Antonio,  Bib.   Nor.,  Tom.  IT.  p.  68, 

imperfect  and  Montalvan,  Para  Todos,  In  his  cata- 

18  «<  Las  Hararillas  de  Babllonia**  is  not  logue  of  authors  who  wrote  'for  the  stage 

In  Onillen^s  collected  dramas,  and  Is  not  when  (in  1632)  that  catalogue  was  mado 

mentioned  hy  Rodriguez  or  Fuster.    But  out.    OooTera  will  be  noticed  again  as  tfat 

tt  Is  in  a  Tolome  entitled  **]nor  de  las  author  «C  the  <«  BteUo  Ccdoelo." 
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those  that  have  been  predei^ed  is  foartUhately  one  of  the 
best,  if  we  ai^  to  judge  of  its  relative  rank  by  th«  seo*^ 
Ration  it  produced  on  its  first  appearance,  or  l^  the  hold 
it  has  since  maintained  on  the  national  regard.  Its  sub- 
ject is  taken  from  a  w^lHcnown  passage  in  the  history  of 
Sancho  the  Brave,  when,  in  1293,  the  city  of  Tari^  near 
Gibraltar,  was  besieged  by  that  kfng^s  rebelliotu»  brother^ 
Don  John,  at  the  head  ,of  a  Meodsh  army,  and  defended 
ouimaiiei  ^7  Alouso  Pcrez,  chief  of  the  great  heuse  of 
^w»»-  the  Gu%m»iB.  "  And,''  says  the  (Ad  Obronicle, 
^'  right  well  did  he  defend  it.  But  the  In&nte  Don  John 
had  with  him  a  young  son  of  Alonso  Perea,  and  sent  and 
warned  him  that  he  must  either  surrender  ^at  city;  or 
else  he  would  put  to  dea^  this  child  wkom^he  had  with 
him.  And  Don  Alonso  Perez  answered,  that  he  held  thai 
city  for  the  king,  and  that  he  could  not  give  it  up  ;  but 
that  as  for  the  death  of  his  child,  he  would  give^  him  a 
dagger  whei^with  to  slay  him;  and  so  saying,  he  east 
down  a  dagger  from  the  rampart  in  deiance,  and  added, 
that  it  wotild  be  better  he  should  kill  this  son,  and  yet 
fire  others  if  he  had  them,  than  that  he  •should  himself 
basely  yield  up  a  city  of  the  king,  ins  lord,  £»r  w^ch  hA 
had  done  homage.  Asld  the  In&nte  Don  John,  in  great 
fury,  caused  that  child  to  be  put  to  death  before  him^ 
But  neither  with  all  this  could  he  take  the  city.''  ** 

Other  accounts  add  to  this  atrocious  story,  that,  after 
casting  down  his  dagger,  Alonso  Perez,  -smothering  his 
grief,  sat  down  to  his  noonday  meal  with  his  wife,  and 
that,  his  people  on  the  walls  df  the  city  witnessing  the 
death  of  the  innocent  child  and  butsting  forth  into  crieS 
of  horror  and  indignation,  he  rushed  out,  but,  having 
he^rd  what  was  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  returned 
quietly  again  to  the  table,  saying  only,  "  I  thought, 
from  their  outcry,  that  the  Moors  had  made  their  way 
into  the  city."  ^ 

•>  Grdoica  de  D.  Saoobo  el  Bravo,  VaUa-  Solis,*'  desorlbing  a  real  or  an  Imaginarr 
doUdf  1654,  folio,  f.  78.  picture  of  the  death  of  the  young  Qua- 
si Quintana,  Yidaa  de  EspiAolea  061e-  man,  gives  a  tender  torn  to  the  fitther'a 
bres,  Tom.  L,  Madrid,  1807,  12mo,  p.  61,  conduct }  but  the  hard  old  chronioie  Is 
•nd  the  ooireiponding  passage  in  the  play,  more  likely  to  tell  t^e  truth,  and  the  plaj 
Martlnes  de  la  Rosa,  in  his  **  Isabel  de  follows  it. 
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For  thus  saeriflcing  his  other  duties  to  his  loyalty,  in  ^ 
ymay  so  well  fitted  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  age 
in  which  be  livedi  Guzmau  received  ai^.  appropriate  ad- 
(Ution  to  his  armorial  bearings,  atill  seen  in  the  escutch- 
eon of  his  fomily,  and  the  surname  of  "  ElBueno/'  — 
The  Good,  or  The  Faithfiil,  —  a  title  rarely  forgotten  in 
Spanish  history,  whenever  he  is  mentioned. 

This  is  the  snl^ot,  and,  in  fact,  the  substance,  of 
Gueyara's  pU^,  '^Mas  pesa  el  Bey  que- la  Sangre,''  or 
King  before  Kin,  A  good  deal  of  skill,  however,  jj^  p^g^  ^^ 
is  shown  in  putting  it  into  a  dramatic  form.  Bejijiaeit^ 
Thus,  King  Sancho,  at  the  opening,  is  rei^re-  ^' 
sented  as  treating  his  great  vassal,  Perez  de  Guzman« 
with  harshness  and  injustice,  in  oirder  that  the  faithful 
devotion  of  the  vassal,  at  the  end  of  the  drama,  may  be 
brought  out  with  so  much  the  more  brilliant  effect.  And 
again,  the  scene  in  which  Guzman  goes  from  the  king  in 
anger)  but  with  perfect  submission  to  the  royal  authority ; 
the  scene  between  the  father  and  the  son,  in. which  they 
mutually  sustain  each  other,  by  the  perauasiom^  of  duty 
and  benor,  to  submit  to  anything  rathar  than,  give  up  the 
city ;  and  the  closing  scene,  m  which,  after  the  siege 
has  been  abandoned,  Guzman  offers  the  dead  body  of  his 
child  as  a  proof  of  his  fidelity  and  obedience  to  an  un« 
just  sovereign,  — are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  best  of  the 
"earlier  English  tragedies,  and  not  unlike  some  passages 
in  Greene  and  Webster.  But  it  was  as  an  expression  of 
boundless  loyalty  —  that  great  virtue  of  the  heroic  Umes 
of  Spain —  that  this  drama  won  universal  admiration,  and 
io  became  of  consequence,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the 
national  stage,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  national  char- 
acter. Regarded  in  each  of  these  points  of  view,  it  is' 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  solemn  exhibitions  of  the 
modern  theatre.^ 

In  most  of  his  other  plays,  Guevara  deviated  less  from 
the  beaten  track  than  he  did  in  this  deep  tragedy.     ''  The 

«  The  copy  I  hm  of  thte   play  waa  ritm.    Bat  a  lofty  tone  nma  fhroagh  tt, 

printed  in  1745.    Like  moat  (tf  the  other  that  alvaya  found  an  echo  in  the  Spaniah 

pobliabed  dramaa  of  Queyara,  it  haa  a  oharacfier. 
good  deal  of  bombast,  and  some  Qongo' 
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Diana  of  the  MountainB,"  for  instance,  4b  a  poetical  pio- 
other  piayi  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  lojaltj,  dignity,  and  passionate  forse 
of  Qaerara.  of  character  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Spanish 
people,  set  forth  in  the  person  of  a  bold  and  independent 
peasant,  who  marries  the  beauty  of  his  mountain  region, 
but  has  the  misfortune  immediately  afterwards  to  find 
her  pursued  by  the  love  of  a  man  of  rank,  from  whose 
designs  she  is  rescued  by  the  frank  and  manly  appeal  of 
her  husband  to  Queen  Isabella,  the  royal  mistress  of  the 
offender.**  "  The  Potter  of  Ocafla,"  too,  which,  like  the 
last,  is  an  intriguing  drama,  is  quite  within  the  limits  of 
its  class ;  — and  so  is  "  Empire  after  Death,''  a  tragedy 
full  of  a  melancholy,  idyMike  softness,  whioh  well  har- 
monizes with  the  fate  of  Inez  de  Castro,  on  whose  sad 
story  it  is  founded. 

In  Guevara's  religious  dramas  we  have,  as  usual,  the 
disturbing  element  of  love  adventures,  mingled  with 
what  ought  to  be  most  spiritual  and  most  separate  from 
the  dross  of  human  passion.  Thus,  in  his  "  Three  Divine 
Prodigies,"  we  have  the  whole  history  of  Saint  Paul,  who 
yet  first  appears  on  the  stage  as  a  lover  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalen;  and  in  his  "Satan's  Court"  we  have  a  similar 
history  of  Jonah,  who  is  announced  as  a  son  of  the  widow 
of  Sarepta,  and  lives  at  the  court  of  Nineveh,  during  the 
reign  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  in  the  midst  of  atrocities 
which  it  seems  impossible  could  have  been  hinted  at 
before  any  respectable  audience  in  Christendom. 

Once,  indeed,  Guevara  stepped  beyond  the  wide  priv- 
ileges granted  to  the  Spanish  theatre;  but  his  offence 
was  not  against  the  rules  of  the  drama,  but  against  the 
authority  of  the  Inquisition.  In  '*  The  Lawsuit  of  the 
Devil  against  the  Curate  of  Madrilejos,"  which  he  wrote 
with  Eoxas  and  Mira  de  Mescua,  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  case  of  a  poor  mad  girl  who  was  treated  as  a  witch, 
and  escaped  death  only  by  cppfessing  that  she  was  foil 
of  demons,  who  are  driven  out  of  her  on  the  stage,  before 
the  audience,  by  conjurations  and  exorcisms.  The  story 
has  every  appearance  of  being  founded  in  fact,  and  is 

»  The  "  Luna  de  la  Sierra''  is  the  first  play  in  the  <*  Flor  de  las  Mejores  Dooa 
Gomedias,"  1652. 
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curious  on  account  of  the  strange  details  it  involves. 
But  the  whole  subjeot  of  witchcraft,  its  exhibition  and 
punishment,  belonged  exclusively  to  ^  the  Holy  Office. 
The  drama  of  Guevara  was,  therefore,  forbidden  to  be 
represented  or  read,  and  soon  disappeared  quietly  from 
public  notice.  Such  oasesj  however,  are  rare  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Spanish  theatre,  at  any  period  of  its  exist- 
ence.^ 

The  most  strict,  perhaps,  of  tiie  followers  of  Lope  de 
Yega  was  his  biographer  and  eulogist,  Juan  Perez^  do 
Montalvan.  He  was  »  son  of  the  king's  book-  j^  ^^^ 
seller  at  Madrid,  a&d  was  born  in  1602.^  At  the  de  Moniai. 
B,ge  of  seventeen  he  was  already  a  licentiate  in  ^^' 
theology  and  a  successful  writer  for  tibe  public  stage,  and 
at  eighteen  he  contended  with  the  principal  poets  of  the 
time  at  the  festival  of  Saa  Isidro  at  Madrid,  and  gained, 
with  Lope's  assent,  one  of  the  prizes  that  were  there 
ofkired.^  Soon  after  this,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  and,  like  bis  friend  and  master,  joined  a  fra- 
ternity of  priests  in  Madrid,  luid  received  an  office  in  the 
Inquisition*  In  1626,  a  princely  n^rchant  of  Peru,  with 
whom  he  was  in  no  way  connected,  and  who  had  never 
even  seen  him,  sent  him,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world,  a  pension  as  his  private  chaplain  to  pray  for  him 
in  Madrid  ;  all  out  of  admiration  for  his  genius  and  writ- 
ings.^ 

In  162t,  he  published  a  small  work  on  *'  The  Life  and 

Purgatory  of  Saint  Patrick ; ''   a  subject  popular  in  his 

Ghurch,  and  on  which  he  now  wrote,  probably,  his  vida  y 

to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  ecclesiastical  po-  de^^p^ 

sition.    But  his  nature  breaks  forth,  as  it  were,  ^^^^* 

in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  has  added  to  the  common 

• 

M  I9ie  plays  last  mentioned  aie  found  Tom.  HE.  p.  167  }— a  good  life  of  Mont- 

■oattered  in  diflkreni  ooUeetioiM^  ^^Tb»  alvaa.    But  his  fiftther  must,  before  Lope 

Devil's  Lawsuit "  being  in  the  volume  just  de  Vega's  deatb,  have  become  a  priest,  for 

oited,  and  "  The  Devil's  Court "  in  the  he  was  Lope's  confessor.    Obras  de  Lope, 

twenty-eighth  volume  of  the   Gomedias  Tom.  2Z.  pp.  16  nod  41.    Such  olumgea 

Bsoogidas.    Hy  copy  of  the  "  Trea  Porten-  were  not  onoommoo. 

tos  "  is  a  pamphlet  without  date,    fifteen  »  Lope  de  Vega,  Obnis  Sueltas,  Tom. 

ti  the  plays  of  Guevara,  are  in  the  collec-  XI.  pp.  601,  687,  et«.,  and  Tom.  Xll.  p. 

tion  of  Comedias  Eaoogidas,  to  be  noticed  424. 

hereafter.  S7  punt  Todos,   Alcali,   1661,   4to,   p. 

»  Alvarez  y  Baena,  Hfjos  de  Madrid,  428. 

VOL.  II.  14 
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legends  of  Saint  Patrick  a  wild  tale,  almost  wholly  of  his 
own  invention,  and  yet  so  interwoven  with  his  principal 
subject  as  to  seem  to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  even  to  make 
equal  claims  on  the  faith  of  the  reader.^^ 

In  1632,  he  says  he  had  composed  thirty-six  dramas 
and  twelve  sacramental  a/utos;^  and  in  1636,  soon  after 
Lope's  death,  he  published  the  extravagant  panegyric  on 
him  which  has  been  already  noticed.  Thi^was  probably 
the  last  work  he  gave  to  the  press  ;  for,  not  long  after  it 
appeared,  he  became  hopelessly  deranged,  from  the  ex- 
cess of  his  labors,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  June,  1638, 
when  only  thirty-six  years  old*  One  of  his  friends  showed 
the  same  pious  care  for  his  memory  which  he  had  shown 
for  that  of  his  master ;  and,  gathering  together  short 
poems  and  other  eulogies  on  him  by  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  tiuovm  and  unknown  authors  of  his  time,  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  of  ''  Panegyrical  Tears  on  the 
Death  of  Doctor  Juan  Perez  de  Montalvan;" — a  poor 
collection,  in  which,  though  we  meet  the  names  of  Anto- 
nio de  SoUs,  Gaspar  de  Avila,  Tirso  de  MoHna,  Galderon, 
and  others  of  note,  we  find  very  few  lines  worthy  either 
of  their  authors  or  of  their  subject.*® 

Montalvan's  life  was  short,  but  it  was  brilliant.  He 
early  attached  himself  to  Lope  de  Vega  with  sincere 
affection,  and  continued  to  the  last  the  most  devoted  of 
his  admirers  ;  deserving  in  many  ways  the  title  given  him 
by  Valdivielso,  —  "  the  first-bom  of  Lope  de  Vega's 
genius.^'  Lope,  on  his  side,  was  sensible  to  the  homage 
l^us  firankly  offered  him ;  and  not  only  assisted  and  en- 
couraged his  youthful  follower,  but  received  him  almost  as 
a  member  of  his  household  and  family.  It  has  even  been 
said,  that  the  "  Orfeo  "  —  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Or- 

*  II  vent  .through  several  edlttons  as  a  w  **  Lagrtmas  Fanegiricas  &  la  Tempraoa 

book  of  deyotton, — the  last  I  have  seen  Muerto  del  eran  Poeta,  etc.,  J.  Peres  de 

being   <tf  1780,  18mo.    See  poat^  Chap.  Montalvan,"  por  Pedro  Orande  de  Tena, 

XXn.,  note.  Madrid,  1639, 4to,  ff.  164.    Quevedo,  Mont- 

sf  Para  Todos,  1661,  p.  629,  (prepared  in  alTan's  foe,  is  the  only  poet  of  note  whom 
1632,)  where  he  speaks  also  of  a  picaresqae  I  miss.  From  the  "  Deoimae  "  of  Galderon 
fiove^  "  Vtda  de  Malhagas,"  and  other  in  this  volume  (f.  12X  I  infer  that  Mental- 
works,  as  ready  for  the  press  ;  but  they  van  had  two  attacks  of  paralysis,  and  died 
have  never  been  printed.  The  number  of  a  very  gentle  death, 
dramatic  works  of  all  kinds  attributed  to 
him  is  about  sixty. 


k 
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pheuB  and  EarydicC;  which  Montalvan  published  in  Aa< 
gust,  1624,  in  rivalship  with  one  under  the  same  ^^  ^^^^ 
title  published  by  Jauregui  in  the  June  preceding 
— was  in  fact  the  work  of  Lope  himself,  who  was  willing 
thus  to  give  his  disciple  an  advantage  over  a  formidable 
competitor.  But  this  is  probablyxonly  the  scandal  of  the 
next  succeeding  generation.  The  poem  itself,  which  fills 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  octave  stanzas,  though  as 
easy  and  spirited  as  if  it  were  from  Lope's  hand,  bears 
the  marks  rather  of  a  young  writer  than  of  an  old  one  ; 
besides  which,  the  verses  prefixed  to  it  by  Lope,  and 
especially  his  extravagant  praise  of  it  when  afterwards 
speaking  of  his  own  drama  on  the  same  subject,  render 
the  suggestion  that  he  wrote  the  work  too  great  an  im- 
putation on  his  character.*^  But  however  this  may  be, 
Montalvan  and  Lope  were,  as  we  know  from  different 
passages  in  their  works,  constantly  together;  and  the 
faithful  admiration  of  the  disciple  was  well  returned  by 
the  kindness  and  patronage  of  the  master. 

Montalvan's  chief  success  was  on  the  stage,  where  his 
popularity  was  so  considerable,  that  the  booksel^rs  found 
it  for  their  interest  to  print  under  his  name  many 
plays  that  were  none  of  his.'*  He  himself  pre- 
pared for  publication  two  complete  volumes  of  his  dra- 
matic works,  which  appeared  in  1638  and  1639,  and  were 
reprinted  in  1652  ;  but  besides  this,  he  had  earlier  inserted 
several  plays  in  one  of  his  works  of  fiction,  and  printed 
many  more  in  other  ways,  making  in  all  about  sixty  ;  the 
whole  of  which  seem  to  have  been  published,  as  far  as 
they  were  published  by  himself,  during  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life.** 

SI  *^  Orfeo  en  Lengua  Castellana,"  por  »  The  date  of  the  first  yoloine  is  1639 

J.  P.  de  Montalvan,  Madrid,  1624,  4to.  on  the  title-page,  bat  1688  at  the  end.    A 

N.  Ant,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  767,  and  MS.  of  one  of  bis  plays,  **  La  Deshonra 

Lope  de  Yega,  Gomedias,  Tom.  XX.,  Mar  Honroea,"  In  the  Duke  of  Ossona's  Library, 

drid,  1629,  in  the  Prefoce  to  which  he  says  is  dated  1622,  when  Montalvan  of  course 

the  Orfeo  of  Montalvan  ^  contains  what-  was  only  twenty  years  old.    Schaek,  Nach- 

oTer  can  contribute  to  its  perfection."  tr^lge,  1864,  p.  61.    He  says  himself,  in  the 

St  His  complaints  are  as  loud  as  Lope's  dedication  of  **  Cumplir  con  sn  Obligaoion,'* 

or  Galderon*s,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  that  it  was  the  second  play  that  he  wrote. 

Prefiace  to  the  first  volume  of  his  plays.  In  a  similar  way,  he  pronounces  his  **i>0B- 

AlcaUi,  1638, 4to,  and  in  hb  ^  Para Todos,"  eella  de  Labor  '*  to  be  his  be«t. 
1661,  p.  169. 
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If  we  take  the  first  volnme  of  his  collection;  which  is 
more  likely  to  have  received  his  careful  revision  than  the 
last,  and  examine  it,  as  an  illustration  of  his  theories  and 
style,  we  shall  easily  understand  *  the  character  of  his 
drama.  Six  of  the  pl^ys  contained  in  it,  or  one  half  of 
the  whole  number,  are  of  the  class  of  capa  y  espada,  and 
rely  for  their  interest  on  some  exhibition  of  jealousy,  or 
some  intrigue  involving  the  point  of  honor.  They  are 
generally,  like  the  one  entitled  "  Fulfilment  of  Duty,'' 
unskilfally  put  together,  though  never  uninteresting; 
and  they  all  contain  passages  of  poetical  feeling,  injured 
in  their  effect  by  other  passages,  in  which  taste  seems  to 
be  set  at  defiance,  —  a  remark  particularly  applicable  to 
-the  play  called  "  What 's  done  can't  be  helped."  Four 
of  the  remaining  six  are  historical.  One  of  them  is  on 
the  suppression  of  the  Templars,  which  Raynouard,  re- 
ferring to  Montalvan,  took  as  a  subject  for  one  of  the  few 
successful  French  tragedies  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Another  is  on  Sejanus,  not  as  he  is 
represented  in  Tacitus,  but  as  he  appears  in  the  "  General 
Chronicl«  of  Spain."  And  yet  another  is  on  Don  John 
of  Austria,  which  has  no  denouement,  except  a  sketch  of 
Don  John's  life  given  by  himself,  and  making  out  above 
three  hundred  lines.  A  single  play  of  the  twelve  is  an 
extravagant  specimen  of  the  dramas  written  to  satisfy  the 
requisitions  of  the  Church,  and  is  founded  on  the  legends 
relating  to  San  Pedro  de  Alcdntara.** 

The  last  drama  in  the  volume,  and  the  only  one  that 
has  enjoyed  a  permanent  popularity  and  been  acted  and 
HiflAmantes  P™ted  cvor  slnco  it  first  appeared,  is  the  one 
deTerueL  called  "The  Lovers  of  Teruel."  It  is  founded 
on  a  tradition,  that,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the 
city  of  Teruel,  in  Aragon,  —  half-way  between  Saragossa 
and  Valencia,  —  there  lived  two  lovers,  whose  union  was 
prevented  by  the  lady's  family,  on  the  ground  that  the 
fortune  of  the  cavalier  was  not  so  considerable  as  they 
ought  to   claim  for  her.     They,   however,   gave  him  a 

M  It  should  perhaiM  be  added,  that  aa-  history  of  Bamson  from  Vbd  contest  with 
other  religious  play  of  Montalyan,  "  Bl  the  lion  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  Pbilia- 
DiTino  Nazareno  Sanson,"  containing  the    tine  temple,  is  less  ofltensive. 
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certain  number  of  years  to  achieve  the  position  they  re- 
quired of  any  one  who  aspired  to  her  hand.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  and  became  a  soldier.  His  exploits  were 
brilliant,  but  were  long  unnoticed.  At  last  he  succeeded, 
and  came  home  in  121*7,  with  fame  and  fortune.  But  he 
^.rrived  too  late.  The  lady  had  been  reluctantly  married 
to  his  rival,  the  very  night  he  reached  Teruel.  Desperate 
with  grief  and  disappointment,  he  followed  her  to  the 
bridal  chamber  and  fell  dead  at  her  feet.  The  next  day 
the  lady  was  found,  apparently  asleep,  on  his  bier  in.  the 
church,  when  the  officiating  priests  came  to  perform  the 
faneral  service.  Both  had  died  broken-hearted,  and  both 
were  buried  in  the  same  grave.** 

A  considerable  excitement  in  relation  to  this  story 
having  arisen  in  the  youth  of  Montalvan,  he  seized  the 
tradition  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  wrought  it  mto 
a  drama.  His  lovers  are  placed  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  in  order  to  connect  them  with  that  stirring 
period  of  Spanish  history.  The  first  act  begins  with 
several  scenes,  in  which  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
their  situation  are  made  apparent,  and  Isabella,  the  hero- 
ine, expresses  an  attachment  which,  after  some  anxiety 
and  misgiving,  becomes  a  passion  so  devoted  that  it 
seems  of  itself  to  intimate  their  coming  (borrows.  Her 
father,  however,  when  he  learns  the  truth,  consents  to 
their  union ;  but  on  condition  that,  within  three  years, 
the  young  man  shall  place  himself  in  a  position  worthy 
the  claims  of  such  a  bride.     Both  of  the  lovers  willingly 

»  I  shall  have  oocaBion  to  reew  to  thta  Molina,  with  valiiable  prefotoqr  diacosBknui 

subject  when  I  notice  a  long  poem  pub-  of  his  life  and  works.    There  can  he  no 

lished  on  it  by  Yague  de  Salas,  in  1616.  doubt,  from  a  comparison  of  the  "  Amantes 

The  story  used  \)f  Montalvan  is  founded  on  de  Teruel "  of  Tirso  with  that  of  Montal- 

a  tradition  already  employed  for  the  stage,  van,  printed  three  years  later,  that  Mont- 

but  with  an  awkward  and  8(»newhat  coarse  alviui  was  largely  indebted  to  his  prede- 

plot,  and  a  poor  yeraiflcation,  by  Andres  oessor ;  but  he  has  added  to  his  drama 

Key  de  Artieda,  in  his  "  Amantes,"  pub-  much  tliat  is  beautiftil,  and  giyen  to  parts 

llshed  in  1681,  and  by  Tirso  de  Molina,  in  of  it  a  tone  of  domestic  tenderness  that, 

his  "  Amantes  de  Teruel,"  1635.    These  I  doubt  not,  he  drew  from  his  own  nature, 

two  plays,  however,  had  long  been  for-  Aribau,  Blblioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles, 

gotten,  when  an  abstract  of  the  first,  and  Tom.  Y.  pp.  xxxvli.  and  690.    The  story 

the  whole  of  the  second,  appeared  in  Uie  of  the  Lovers  of  Teruel  is  found  also  in 

fifth    volume    of  Aribau*8   ^*  Biblioteca  **  Canto  IX.  of  the  poetical  Romance  d  Vlo- 

(Madrid,  1848)  *,  a  volume  which  contains  rando  de  Castilla,  1588,  by  Hieronymo  de 

thirty-six  well-selected  plays  of  Tirso  de  Huerta.    See  poaty  Chap.  XXVn.,  note. 
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submit,  and  the  act  ends  with  hopes  for  their  happi- 
ness. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  limited  period  elapses  before 
we  begin  the  second  act,  where  we  find  the  hero  just 
landing  in  Africa  for  the  well-known  assault  on  the  Goleta 
at  Tunis.  He  has  achieved  much,  but  remains  unnoticed 
and  almost  broken-hearted  with  long  discouragement. 
At  this  moment,  he  saves  the  Emperor's  life;  but  the 
next,  he  is  forgotten  again  in  the  rushing  crowd.  Still 
he  perseveres,  sternly  and  heroically ;  and,  led  on  by  a 
passion  stronger  than  death,  is  the  first  to  mount  the 
walls  of  Tunis  and  enter  the  city.  This  time,  his  merit 
is  recognized.  Even  his  forgotten  achievemef^ts  are 
recollected ;  and  he  receives  at  once  the  accumulated 
reward  of  all  his  services  and  sacrifices. 

But  when  the  last  act  opens,  we  see  that  he  is  destined 
to  a  fatal  disappointment.  Isabella,  who  has  been  art- 
fiiUy  persuaded  of  his  death,  is  preparing,  with  sinister 
forebodings,  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  her  father^^d  marry 
another.  The  ceremony  takes  place,  —  the  guests  are 
about  to  depart,  —  and  her  lover  stands  before  her.  A 
heart-rending  explanation  ensues,  and  she  leaves  him,  as 
she  thinks,  for  the  last  ti^e.  But  he  follows  her  to  her 
apartment ;  and  in  the  agony  of  his  grief  falls  dead,  while 
he  yet  expostulates  and  struggles  with  himself  no  lesp 
than  with  her.  A  moment  afterwards  her  husband  en- 
ters. She  explains  to  him  the  scene  he  witnesses,  £^id, 
unable  any  longer  to  sustain  the  cruel  confiict,  faints  and 
dies  broken-hearted  on  the  body  of  her  lover. 

Like  nearly  all  the  other  pieces  of  the  same  class,  there 
is  much  in  the  "  Lovers  of  Teruel  '*  to  ofiend  us.  The 
inevitable  part  of  the  comic  servant  is  peculiarly  unwel- 
come ;  and  so  are  the  long  speeches,  and  the  occasion- 
ally inflated  style.  But  notwithstanding  its  blemishes, 
we  feel  that  it  is  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  tragedy. 
As  the  story  was  believed  to  be  authentic  when  it,  was 
first  acted,  it  produced  the  deeper  effect;  and  whether 
true  or  not,  being  a  tale  of  the  simple  sorrows  of  two 
young  and  loving  hearts,  whose  dark  fate  is  the  result 
of  no  crime  on  their  part,  it  can  never  be  read  or  acted 
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without  exciting  a  sincere  interest.  Parts  of  it  have  a 
more  familiar  and  domestic  character  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  find  on  the  Spanish  stage,  particularly  the 
scene  where  Isabella  sits  with  her  women  at  her  weari- 
some embroidery,  during  her  lover's  absence  ;  the  scene 
of  her  discouragement  and  misgiving  just  before  her 
marriage  ;  and  portions  of  the  scene  of  horror  with  which 
the  drama  closes. 

The  two  lovers  are  drawn  with  no  little  skill.  Our 
interest  in  them  never  falters ;  and  their  characters  are 
so  set  forth  and  developed,  that  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
is  no  surprise.  It  comes  rather  like  the  foreseen  and 
irresistible  fate  of  the  old  Greek  tragedy,  whose  dark 
shadow  is  cast  over  the  whole  action  /rom  its  opening. 

When  Montalvan  took  historical  subjects,  he  endeav- 
ored, oftener  than  his  contemporaries,  to  observe  his- 
torical truth.  In  two  dramas  on  the  life  of  Don  Carlos, 
he  has  introduced  that  prince  substantially  in  the  colors 
he  must  at  last  wear^  as  an  ungovemed  madman,  danger- 
ous to  his  family  and  to  the  state  ;  and  if,  in  obedience  to 
the  persuasions  of  his  time,  the  poet  has  represented 
Philip  the  Second  as  more  noble  and,  generous  than  we 
can  regard  him  to  have  been,  he  has  not  failed  to  seize 
and  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  the  severe  wariness  and 
wisdom  that  were  such  prominent  attributes  in  that 
monarch's  character.**  Don  John  of  Austria,  too,  and 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  ^Prance,  are  happily  depicted  and 
fairly  sustained  in  the  plays  in  which  they  respectively 
appear  as  leading  personages.*' 

M  »  £1  Principe  Don  Cailos  "  Is  the  first  materials  to  Montalvan,  who  was  not  prone 

play  in  the  twenty-eighth  yolome  of  the  to  wander  for  for  them.    See  Libro  V.  c.  6  $ 

Oomedias  Escogidas,  1667,  and  gives  an  VII.  22 ;  and  Till.  6.    The  work  of  Ca* 

.account  of  the   miracnloas   cure  of  the  brera  is  not  very  well  written,  enough  im- 

Prinoe  from  an  attack  of  insanity  {   the  pc«tant  to  the  history  of  the  time,  because 

other,   entitled  ^  £1  Segundo   Seneca  de  he  had  aooess  to  excellent  sources  of  infor- 

Espana,"  is  the  first  play  in  his  "  Para  mation.    He  lived  till  1655,  but,  though  he 

Todos,'*  and  ends  with  the  marriage  of  the  is  said  to  have  completed  his  history,  and 

king  to  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  appoint-  even  to  have  once  sent  the  remainder  to 

ment  of  I>on  John  as  generalissimo  of  the  press,  no  more  than  the  First  Part,  coming 

League.     The  representation  of  charac-  down  to  1588,  has  ever  been  published, 

ters  and  incidents  in  these  plays  is  sub-  Banke's  judgment  of  Cabrera  in  a  remark- 

stantially  the  same  that  is  found  in  Luis  able  paper  on  I).  Carlos  (Jahrb.  der  Lit. 

Cabrera  de  Oordoba's  very  courtly  "  Felipe  Wlen,  XLVI.  1829)  is  very  wise  and  Just. 
Segundo,  Bey  de  Bspana,"  which,  as  it  was        ^^  Don  John  is  in  the  play  that  bears  his 

published  in  1619,  probably  furnished  his  name.    Henry  lY.  is  in  ^^£1  Siarescal  de 


.ft 
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Montalvan's  autos,  of  which  only  two  or  three  remain 
to  us,  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  manner.  His 
"  Polyphemus,"  for  instance,  in  which  the  Sav- 
'*^'  iour  and  a*  Christian  Church  are  introduced  on 
one  side  of  the  stage,  while  the  principal  Cyclops  himself 
comes  in  as  an  allegorical  representation  of  Judaism  on 
the  other,  is  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  anything  in  the 
Spanish  drama.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  on  the 
"  Escanderbech,"  founded  on  the  history  of  the  half-bar- 
barous, half-chivalrous  Iskander  Beg,  and  his  conversion 
to  Christianity  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
We  find  it,  in  fact,  difficult,  at  the  present  day,  to 
believe  that  pieces  like  the  first  of  these,  in  which 
Polyphemus  plays  on  a  guitar,  and  an  island  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  Greek  tradition  sinks  into  the  sea  amidst 
a  discharge  of  squibs  and  rockets,  can  have  been  repre- 
sented anywhere.** 

But  Montalvan  followed  Lope  in  everything,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  his  age,  was  safe  from 
Principle  of  ^^^^  ccnsurc  as  he  would  now  receive,  because 
Ilia  drama.  \^q  wrotc  to  Satisfy  the  demands  of  the  popular 
audiences  of  Madrid.**  He  made  the  novela,  or  tale,  the 
chief  basis  of  interest  for  his  drama,  and  relied  mainly  on 
the  passion  of  jealousy  to  give  it  life  and  movement.^ 
Bowing  to  the  authority  of  the  court,  he  avoided,  we  are 
told,  representing  rebellion  on  the  stage,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  encourage  it ;  and  was  even  unwilling  to  intro- 
duce men  of  rank  in  degrading  situations,  for  fear  dis- 
loyalty should  be  implied  or  imputed.  He  would  gladly, 
it  is  added,  have  restrained  his  action  to  twenty-four 

Biron,"  of  wUeh  I  haye  a  separate  copy  ^  The  sfaory  of  "M  Zeloao  Sstremeno '* 

printed  In  12mo,  at  Barcelona,  in  18S6,  prfr*  la  altered  flram  that  of  ttie  game  name  l^ 

ceded  by  the  **  HiBtoria  Tragioa  de  la  Vida  Geryantes,  bat  ia  indebted  to  it  largely, 

del  naqae  de  Biron,"  by  Joan  Pablo  Maiv  and  takes  the  names  of  several  of  its  per- 

(yr  Bizo,  — OD  which  the  play  was  to  a  sonages.    At  the  end  of  the  play,  entitled 

considerable  degree  founded,  although  the  **  De  nn  Oastigo  dos  Venganzas,"  a  play 

extravagant  character  of  Bona  Blanca  has  ftill  of  horrors,  Hontalran  declares  the  plot 

DO  warrant  in  history.    ISie  life  by  Biao  is  to  be, 
an  interesting  piece  of  contemporary  biog- 

»phy.  pabUAed  «Igln.llr  to  1629^  «,ven  SJ^iTd^SSSTSm--. 

years  after  the  Marshal  was  executed.  qq^  mcedio. 

»  Both  of  them  are  in  the  fUth  day's 

entertalnmento  <tf  his  "  Para  Todos."  Many,  of  his  plays  are  founded  on  exdt- 

*  Freflseeto^ParaTodos.**  ing  and  interesting  but  fiunilSar  tales. 
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hours,  and  limited  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  his  fiill- 
length  dramas  '  to  three  hundred  lines,  never  leaving  the 
stage  empty  in  either  of  them.  But  such  rules  were  not 
prescribed  to  him  by  the  popular  will,  and  he  wrote  too 
freely  and  too  fast  to  be  more  anxious  about  observing 
his  own  theories  than  his  master  was.^^ 

His  "  Most  Constant  Wife,"  one  of  his  plays  which  is 
particularly  pleasing,  from  the  firm,  yet  tender,  character 
of  the  heroine,  was  written,  he  tells  us,  in  four  varioua 
weeks,  prepared  by  the  actors  in  eight  days,  and  pW^- 
represented  again  and  again,  until  the  great  religious 
festival  of  the  spring  closed  the  theatres.**  His  "  Double 
Vengeance,"  with  all  its  horrors,  was  acted  twenty-one 
days  successively.^  His  "No  life  like  Honor"  —  one 
of  his  more  sober  efforts  —  appeared  many  times  on  both 
the  principal  theatres  of  Madrid  at  the  same  moment ;  — 
a  distinction  to  which,  it  is  said,  no  other  play  had  then 
arrived  in  Spain,  and  in  which  none  succeeded  it  till  long 
afterwards.**  And,  in  general,  during  the  period  when 
his  dramas  were  produced,  which  was  the  old  age  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  no  author  was  heard  on  the  stage  with 
more  pleasure  than  Montalvan,  except  his  great  master. 

He  had,  indeed,  his  trials  and  troubles,  as  all  have 
whose  success  depends  on  popular  favor.  Quevedo,  the 
most  unsparing  satirist  of  his  time,  attacked  the 
less  fortunate  parts  of  one  of  his  works  of  fic- 
tion with  a  spiirit  and  bitterness  all  his  own ;  and,  on 
another  occasion,  when  one  of  Montalvan's  plays  had 
been  hissed,  wrote  him  a  letter  which  professed  to  be 
consolatory,  but  which  is  really  as  little  so  as  can  well  be 
imagined.*^    But,   notwithstanding  such  occasional   dis- 

41  Pellicer  de  Tobar,  in  the  "  Ligrimas,"  '  «  Para  Todos,  1661,  p.  508. 

etc.,  ut  suprOf  gives  this  account  of  his  48  n>id.,  p.  158. 

friend  Montalvan's  literary  theories,  pp.  44  0.  Pellicer,  Origen,  Tom.  I.  p.  202. 

146-152.    He  says  that  Montalvan,  in  the  46  Quevedo,  Obras,  Tom.  XI.,  1794,  pp. 

more  grave  i>art8  of  his  plays,  employed  oc-  125, 163.    An  indignant  answer  was  made 

tav(Uf  canciones-,  and  ailvas  ;  in  the  tender  to  Quevedo,  in  the  **  Tribunal  de  la  Justa 

parts,  dicimaa,  glostu^  and  other  similar  Yenganza,*'  ahready  noticed.   The  letter  at- 

forms  ;  and  rQmanees  everywhere  *,    but  Mbuted  here  to  Quevedo  is  printed  in  the 

that  he  avoided  dactyles  and  blank  verse,  Bon  Diego  de  Noche  (1623,  f.  30)  as  if  it 

as  unbecoming  and  hard.    All  this,  how-  were  the  work  of  Salas  Barbadillo  ;  but  it 

ever,  Is  only  the  system  of  Lope,  in  his  must  be  Quevedo*s.    The  feud  was  an  old 

*<  Arte  Nuevo,*'  a  little  amplified.  one.    Montalvan*8  fftther,  who,  aa  we  have 

U*  U 
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conragements,  his  course  was/ on  the  whole,  fortonate, 
and  he  is  still  to  be  remembered  among  the  ornaments 
of  the  old  national  drama  of  his  country. 

Botteed,  wu  »  boofeRMer  In  Ifadiid,  re-    had  appeared  at  Baragoeea  in  1626,  and 
printed  there,  without  Qnevedo's  permia-    Qnevedo  was  very  angry  ahout  it 
lion,  bis  «*PoIitica  de  Bioe,"  aa  aeon  aa  it 
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DRAMA,  CONTINUED.  —  TIB80  DE  MOLINA. —  MIBA  DB  ME60UA.  — 
YALDIYIELSO. — ANTONIO  DE  MENDOZA. —  BUIZ  DE  ALABCON. — 
LUIS  DB  BBLMONTE,  AND  OTHEBS.  —  BL  DIABLO  PBEDICADOB.  — 
OPPOSITION  OF  LBABNBD  MEN  AND  OF  THE  OHUBCH  TO  THB 
POPULAB  DBAMA.  —  A  LONO  BTBlTGGhLB.  —  TBIUMPH  OF  THB 
DBAMA. 

Another  of  the  persons  who,  at  this  time,  sought  pop- 
ular favor  on  the  public  stage  was  Gabriel  Tellez,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  rank,  better  known  as  Tirso  de  oabrioi 
Molina,  —  the  name  under  which  he  slightly  ^®^«^ 
disguised  himself  when  publishing  works  of  a  secular 
character.  Of  his  life  we  know  little,  except  that  he  was 
bom  in  Madrid  ;  that  he  was  educated  at  Alcald  ;  that  he 
entered  the  Church  as  early  as  1613  ;  and  that  he  died  in 
the  convent  of  Soria,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  probably 
in  February,  1648  ;  —  some  accounts  representing  him  to 
have  been  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
some  eighty.^ 

In  other  respects  we  know  more  of  him.  As  a  writer 
for  the  theatre,  we  have  five  volumes  of  his  dramas,  pub- 
lished between  1616  and  1636 ;  besides  which,  a  ^i, 
considerable  number  of  his  plays  can  be  found  drwoM. 
scattered  through  his  other  worf:s,  or  printed  each  by 
itself.  His  talent  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  dramatic 
and  satirical ;  but  the  moral  tone  of  his  plots  is  lower 
than  common,  and  many  of  his  plays  contain  passages 
whose  indecency  has  caused  them  to  be  so  hunted  down 
by  the  confessional  and  the  Inquisition,  that  copies  of 
them  are  among  the  raresf  of  Spanish  books.^    Not  a 

1  Deleytar  Aproyechando,  Madrid,  1766,  *  Of  these  five  yolumes,  containing  fiflgr- 
2  torn.,  4to,  Prologo.  Alrares  y  Baena,  nine  plays,  and  a'  number  of  entremeaes 
HyoB  de  Madrid,  Tom.  II.  p*  267.  and   ballads,   whose   titles  are  giren  in 
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few  of  the  lees  offensive,  however,  have  maintained  their 
place  on  the  stage,  and  are  still  familiar,  as  popular 
favorites. 

Of  these,  the  best  known  out  of  Spain  is  "  El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla,"  or  The  Seville  Deceiver,  —  the  earliest  dis- 
Hf 8  Burlador  ^^^^  exhibition  of  that  Don  Juan  who  is  now 
deSeviiift.     g^Qn  qh  every  stage  in  Europe,  and  known  to 

the  lowest  classes  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in 
puppet-shows  and  street-ballads.  The  first  rudiments 
for  this  character  —  which,  it  is  said,  may  be  traced  his- 
torically to  the  great  Tenorio  family  of  Seville  —  had, 
indeed,  been  brought  upon  the  stage  by  Lope  de  Vega, 
in  the  second  and  third  acts  of  **  Money  makes  the 
Man  ;  '^  where  the  hero  shows  a  similar 'firmness  and  wit 
amidst  the  most  awful  visitations  of  the  unseen  world.* 
But  in  the  character  as  sketched  by  Lope  there  is  nothing 
revolting.  Tirso,  therefore,  is  the  first  who  showed  it 
with  all  its  original  undaunted  courage  united  to  an  un* 
mingled  depravity  that  asks  only  for  selfish  gratifications, 
and  a  cold,  relentless  humor  that  continues  to  jest  when 
surrounded  by  the  terrors  of  a  supernatural  retribution. 

This  conception  of  the  character  is  picturesque,  not- 
withstanding the  moral  atrocities  it  involves.  It  .was, 
therefore,  soon  carried  to  Naples,  and  from  Naples  to 
Paris,  i^ere  the  Italian  actors  took  possession  of  it. 
The  piece  thus  produced,  which  was  little  more  than  an 
Italian  translation  of  Tirso's,  had  great  success  in  1656 
on  the  boards  of  that  company,  then  ve;ry  fashionable  at 
the  French  court.  Two  or  three  French  translations  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1665  Moliere  brought  out  his  "  Festin  de 

Arlbau's  BIblloteca,  (Madrid,  1848,  Tom.  >  There  are  some  details  in  this  part  of 

V.  p.  zzxvi.,)  I  have  seen  a  oomidete  set  Lope's  play,  such  as   the  mention  of  a 

only  in  the  Imperial  Library. at  Vienna,  walking  stone  statue,  which  leare  no  doubt 

and  haye  been  able  with  difficulty  to  col-  in  my  mind  that  Tirso  de  Molina  used  it. 

leot  between   thirty   and   forty   separate  Lope's  play  is  in  the  twenty4burth  v(4amo 

plays.    Their  author  says^  however,  in  tbe  of  his  Gomedias  (Zaragoea,  163a)  j  but  it  ia 

PreCaoe  to  his   "  Cigarrales   de  Toledo,"  one  of  his  dramas  that  have  continued 

(1624,)  that  he  had  written  three  hundred }  to  be  reprinted  and  read.    There  is  aa 

and  I  believe   about  eighty   have   been  excellent  translation  of  Tlrso's  "  Burlador 

printed.    There  is  an  autograph  play  of  de  ^vilhi "  in  the  measures  of  the  original, 

his  in  the*  Duke  of  Ossuna's  Library,  dated  by  0.  A.  Dohm,  in  his  "  Spanische  Dr&. 

Toledo,  80  May,  1613,  and  his  « No  peor  men,"  Band   I.,    1841,   and    another  by 

Sordo  **  is  believed  to  have  been  written  in  Braunfels,  in  his  "  Dramen  naoh  dem  Bpai- 

1690.  nischen,"  Frankfort,  1866,  Tom.  I. 
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Pierre,"  in  which,  taking  not  only  the  incidents  of  Tirso, 
but  often  his  dialogue,  he  made  the  real  Spanish  fiction 
known  to  Europe  as  it  had  not  been  known  before.* 
From  this  time,  the  strange  and  wild  character  conceived 
by  the  Spanish  poet  has  gone  through  the  world  under 
the  name  of  Don  Juan,  followed  by  a  reluctant  and  shud- 
dering interest,  that  at  once  marks  what  is  most  peculiar 
in  its  conception,  and  confounds  all  theories  of  dramatic 
interest.  Zamora,  a  writer  of  the  next  half-century  in 
Spain,  Thomas  Comeille  in  France,  and  Lord  Byron  in 
England,  are  the  prominent  poets  to  whom  it  is  most 
indebted  for  its  fame ;  though  perhaps  the  genius  of 
Mozart  has  done  more  than  any  or  all- of  them  to  recon- 
cile the  refined  and  elegant  to  its  dark  and  disgusting 
horrors.* 

At  home,  "The  Deceiver  of  Seville"  has  never  been 
the  most  favored  of  Tirso  de  Molina's  works.     That  dis- 
tinction belongs  to  "Don  Gil  in  the  Green  Pan-  hibBoii 
taloons,"  perhaps  the  most  strongly  marked  of  cii^^ 
the  successful  intriguing  comedies  in  the  Ian-  verdcs.    ■ 
guage.     Dofia  Juana,  its  heroine,  a  lady  of  Valladolid; 
who  has  been  shamefully  deserted  by  her  lover,  follows 
him  to  Madrid,  whither  he  had  gone  to  arrange  for  him- 
self a  more  ambitious  match.     In  Madrid,   during  the 
fortnight  the  action  lasts,  she  appears  sometimes  as  a 
lady  named  Elvira,  and  sometimes  as  a  cavalier  named 
Don  Gil ;  but  never  once,  till  the  last  moment,  in  her 
own  proper  person.     In  these  two  assumed  characters, 
she  confounds   all  the  plans  and  plots  of  her  faithless 
lover;  makes  his  new  mistress  fall  in  love  with  her; 


*  JPor  the  way  in  which  this  truly  Span-  often  been  acted  on  the  American  stage, 

toh  fiction  was  spread  through  Italy  to  8hadweU*s  own  play  is  too  gross  to'  be 

France,  tMi  then,  by  means  of  HoUftre,  tolerated  anywhere  now^«<4ayB,   and  be« 

throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  see  Par-  sides  has  no  literary  merit 

faits,   **  Histoire  du   Theatre  Fran^ais  '*  &  That  the  popularity  of  the  mere  fiction 

(Paris,  12mo,  Tom.  VIII.,  1746,  p.  25ft ;  of  Don  Juan  lias  been  preserved  in  Spain 

Tom.  IX.,  1746,  pp.  3  and  843  $  and  Tom.  may  be  seen  firom  the  mai^  recent  yer- 

X.,  1747,  p.  420) }  and  CaAaya,  "  Art  de  sions  of  it ;  and  espedally  from  the  two 

la  GomMie  "  (Paris,  1786,  8to,  Tom.  II.  plays  of  "  Don  Juan  Tenorio  '*  by  Zorrilla, 

p.  175).    ShadwelPs  <*  Libertine  "  (1676)  is  (1844,)  and  his  two  poems,  **•  £1  Desaflo  del 

substantially  the  same  story,  with  added  Diablo,*^  and  **  Un  Testigo  de  Bronee," 

atrocitiM ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  (1846,)  hardly  less  dramatic  than  the  plays 

foundation  of  the  short  drama  which  has  that  bad  preceded  them. 
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writes  letters  to  herself,  as  a  cavalier,  from  herself  as  a 
lady ;  and  passes  herself  off,  sometimes  for  her  own  lover, 
and  sometimes  for  other  personages  merely  imaginary. 

Her  family  at  Yalladolid,  meantime,  are  made  to  believe 
she  is  dead ;  and  two  cavaliers  appearing  in  Madrid,  the 
one  from  design  and  the  other  by  accident,  in  a  green 
dress  like  the  one  she  wears,  all  three  are  taken  to  be  one 
and  the  same  individual,  and  the  confusion  becomes  so 
unintelligible,  that  her  alarmed  lover  and  her  own  man- 
servant —  the  last  of  whom  had  never  seen  her  but  in 
masculine  attire  at  Madrid  —  are  persuaded  it  is  some 
spirit  come  among  them  in  the  fated  green  costume,  to 
work  out  a  dire  revenge  for  the  wrongs  it  had  suffered  in 
the  flesh.  At  this  moment,  when  the  uproar  and  alarm 
are  at  their  height,  the  relations  of  the  parties  are  de- 
tected, and  three  matches  are  made  instead  of  the  one 
that  had  been  broken  off ;  —  the  servwit,  who  had  been 
most  frightened,  coming  in  at  the  instant  everything  is 
settled,  with  his  hat  stuck  full  of  tapers  and  his  clothes 
covered  with  pictures  of  saints,  and  crying  out,  as  he 
scatters  holy  water  in  everybody's  face : 

Who  prays,  who  prays  for  my  master's  poor  soul,  -^ 
His  soul  now  suffering  purgatory's  pains 
Within  those  sel&ame  pantaloons  of  green  ? 

And  when  his  mistress  turns  suddenly  round  and  asks 
him  if  he  is  mad,  the  servant,  terror-struck  at  seeing  a 
lady,  instead  of  a  cavalier,  with  the  countenance  and 
voice  he  at  once  recognizes,  exclaims  in  horror : 

I  do  conjure  thee  by  the  wounds  —  of  all 

Who  suffer  in  the  hospital's  worst  ward,, — 

Abrenuntio !  —  Get  thee  behind  me ! 
Juana,     Fool !    Don't  you  see  that  I  am  your  Don  Gil, 

Alive  in  body,  and  in  mind  most  sound  ?  — 

That  I  am  talking  here  with  all  these  friends. 

And  none  is  frightened  but  your  foolish  self? 
Servant.  Well,  then,  what  are  you,  Sir,  —  a  man  or  woman  ? 

Just  tell  me  that.  % 

Jwma,  A  woman,  to  be  sure. 

Servant,  No  more !  enough  I    That  word  explains  the  whole ;  — 

Ay,  and  if  thirty  worlds  were  going  mad. 

It  would  be  reason  good  for  all  the  uproar. 
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The  chief  characteriatic  of  this  play  is  its  extremely 
ingenious  and  involved  plot^  Few  foreigners,  perhaps 
not  one,  ever  comprehended  all  its  intrigue  on  first  read- 
ing it,  or  on  first  seeing  it  acted..  Yet  it  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  plays  on  the  Spanish  stage  ;  add 
the  commonest  and  most  ignorant  in  the  audiences  of  the 
great  cities  of  Spain  do  not  find  its  ingenuities  and  in- 
volutions otherwise  than  diverting. 

Quite  different  from  either  of  the  preceding  dramas,  and 
in  some  respects  better  than  either,  is  Tirso's  "  Bashful 
Man  at  Court,"  — a  play  often  acted,  on  its  first  ^^ 
appearance,  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  and  one  goiuoBo  en 
in  which,  as  its  author  tells  us,  a  prince  of  Cas- 
tile once  performed  the  part  of  the  hero.  It  is  not  prop- 
erly historical,  though  partly  founded  on  the  story  of 
Pedro,  Duke  of  Coimbra,  who,  in  1449,  after  having  been 
regent  of  Portugal,  was  finally  despoiled  of  his  power 
and  defeated. in  ah  open  rebellion. •  Tirso  supposes  him 
to  have  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  there,  disguised  as 
a  shepherd,  to  have  educated  a  son  in  complete  ignorance 
of  his  rank.  This  son,  under  the  name  of  Mireno,  is  the 
hero  of  the  pieces  Finding  himsd^f  possessed  of  nobler 
sentiments  and  higher  intelligence  than  those  of  the  rus- 
tics among  whom  he  lives,  he  half  suspects  that  he  is  of 
noble  origin ;  and,  escaping  from  his  solitude,  appears  at 
court,  determined  to  try  his  fortune.  Accident  helps 
him.  He  enters  the  service  of  the  royal  favorite,  and 
wins  the  love  of  hki  daughter,  who  is  as  free  and  bold, 
from  an  excessive  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  her  lover 
is  humble  and  gentle  in  his  ignorance  of  it.  There  his 
rank  is  discovered,  and  the  play  ends  happily. 

A  story  like  this,  even  with  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  an  underplot,  is  too  slight  and  simple  to  produce  much 
effect.  But  the  character  of  the  principal  personage,  and 
its  gradual  development,  rendered  it  long  a  favorite  on 
the  Spanish  stage.  Nor  was  this  preference  unreason- 
able. His  noble  pride,  struggling  against  the  humble 
circumstances  in  which  he  finds 'himself  placed ;  the  sus- 

•  Cronica  de  D.  Juan  el  Begando,  ad  ann. 
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picion  he  hardly  dares  to  indulge,  that  his  real  rank  is 
^qual  to  his  aspirations,  —  a  suspicion  which  yet  governs 
his  life;  and  the  modesty  which  tempers  the  most  am- 
bitious of  his  thoughts,  form,  when  taken  together,  one 
ot  the  most  lofty  and  bQautiful  ideals  of  the  old  Castilian 
character.* 

Some  of  Tirso's  secular  dramas  deal  chiefly  in  recent 
events  and  well-settled  history,  like  his  trilogy  on  the 
achievements  of  the  Pizarros  in  the  New  Woiid,  and 
their  love-adventures  at  home.  Others  are  founded  on 
facts,  but  with  a  larger  admiitture  of  fiction,  like  the  one 
on  the  election  and  pontificate  of  Sixtus  Quintus.  But 
his  religious  dramas  and  auk>8  are  as  extravagant  as 
those  6f  the  other  poets  of  his  time,  and  could  hardly 
be  more  so. 

His  mode  of  treating  his  subjects  seems  to  be  capri- 
cious. Sometimes  he  begins  his  dramas  with  great  nat* 
Hi8  char-  tiralness  and  life,  as  in  one  that  opens  with  the 
•**«•  accidents  of  a  bull-fight,*  and  in  another,  with 

the  confusion  consequent  on  the  upsetting  of  &  coach ;  * 
while,  at  other  times,  he  seems  not  to  care  how  tedious 
he  is,  and  once  breaks  ground  in  the  first  act  with  a 
speech  above  four  hundred  lines  long.*®  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  of  his  openings  is  in  his  "Love  for 
Reasons  of  State,*'  where  we  have,  at  the  outset,  a  scene 
before  a  lady's  balcony,  a  rope-ladder,  apd  a  duel,  all  full 
of  Castilian  spirit.  His  more  obvious  defects  are  the  too 
great  similarity  of  his  characters  and  incidents  ;  the  too 
frequent  introduction  of  disguised  ladies  to  help  on  the 
intrigue;  and  the  needless  and  shameless  indelicacy  of. 
some  of  his  stories,  —  a  fault  rendered  more  remarkable 
by  the  circumstance,  that  he  himself  was  an  ecclesiastic 
of  rank,  and  honored  in  Madrid  as  a  public  preacher.  His 
more  uniform  merits  are  an  invention  which  seems  never 
to  tire  or  to  become  exhausted ;  a  most  happy  power  of 
gay  narration ;  an  extraordinary  command  of  his  native 

y  The  "  VergomoBO   en   Palacio  "  was  para  palacio," — "  At  court  In  fcroth  a  baah- 

printed  as  early  as  1624,  in  the  **  Cigar-  ful  youth  can  find  no  place  at  all.'* 

rales  de  Toledo,"  (Madrid,  1624,  4to,  p.  »  "  La  Lealtad  contra  la  Bnvidia." 

100,)  and  took  its  name,  I  suppose,  from  a  &  ^*  Por  el  Botano  y  el  Torno.*' 

BpuQish  proTerb,  **  Moio  vergonaoso  no  es  lo  **  Bscarmieneoa  para  Guerdoa.*' 
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OastiliAii«;  and  a  rich  and  flowing  versification  in  all  the 
many  varieties  of  metre  demanded  by  the  audiences  of 
the  capital,  who  were  become  more  nice  and  exacting  in 
this,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  single  accessory  of  the 
drama. 

But  however  various  and  capricious  were  the  forms 
of  Tirsb's  drama,  he  was,  in  substance,  always  a  follower 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  one  who  succeeded  in  vindicating 
for  himself  a  place  very  near  his  great  master.  That  he 
was  of  the  school  of  Lope,  he  himself  distinctly  an- 
nounces, boasting  of  it,  and  entering,  at  the  same  time, 
into  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  defence  of  its  principles 
and  practice,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  classical  school ; 
a  defence  which,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  ^as  published 
twelve  years  before  the  appearance  of  Comeille's  "  Cid," 
and  which,  therefore,  to  a  considerable  extent,  anticipated 
in  Madrid  the  remarkable  controveriy  about  the  unities 
occasioned  by  that  tragedy  in  Paris  after  1636,^^  and  sub- 
sequently made  the  foundation  of  the  dramatic  schools 
of  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire. 

Contemporary  with  these  events  and  discussions  lived 
Antonio  Mira  de  Mescua,  well  known  from  1602  to  1635 
as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  much  praised  by  ^^ ;^  ^ 
Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega.  He  was  a  native  Meacua. 
of  Guadiz  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  in  his  youth 
became  archdeacon  of  its  cathedral ;  but  in  1610  he  was 
at  Naples,  attached  to  the  poetical  court  of  the  Count  de 
Lemos,  and  in  1620  he  gained  a  prize  in  Madrid,  where  he 
died  in  1635  while  in  the  office  of  chaplain  to  Philip  the 


11  Digamies  de  Toledo,  1834,  pp.  188  -  poeto,  and  I  Bhonid  baxdly  mention  the 

188.    In  1681,  there   was  pubUahed  at  present  folome,  If  it  were  not  that  one  of 

Milan  a  small  volnme  in  12mo,  entitled,  its  plays, — **]SlLusero  Sclipsado,**  —  on 

**FaTores  da  las  Hosas  hedias  a  D.  Se^  the  snt^ect  of  John  the  Baptist,  —  is  dir 

basdao  Francisoo  de  Medrano  en  varias  yided  into  five  acts,  has  a  ohorus,  and  is 

Biftas  7  Poesias  que  compus6  en  la  mas  confined  in  its  action  within  the  limits  of 

oelebre  Acad^mia  de  Madrid,  donde  toA  twenfy<^our  hours  *,  —  ^  para  que  se  yea,? 

Presidente  meritissimo."    It  was  edited  by  says  the  editor,  "  que  ay.  en  Espana  quien 

Alonso  de   Castillo  Solonano,   the  well*  lo  sabe  hacer  con  todo  primor."    This  was 

known  writer  of  tales,  and  contains  a  little  flye  years  before  the  date  of  Comeille's 

bad  lyrical  poetry,  and  three  plays  not  Cid.    The  yolume  in  question  was  to  haye 

much  better.    The  author,  I  suppose,  is  been  followed  by  others,  but  none  appear^^ 

not  the  same'  with  Francisco  de  Medrano,  though  its  author  did  not  die  till  1868. 
to  be  Dotioed  hereafter  among  the  lyrical 
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Fourth.  He  wrote  secular  plays,  atUo8,  and  Ijrrical  po- 
etry; but  his  works  were  never  collected  and  are  now 
found  with  di£Sculty,  though  not  a  few  of  his  lighter  com- 
positions are  in  nearly  all  the  respectable  selections  of 
the  national  poetry  from  his  own  time  to  the  present. 
His  manner  was  very  unequal. 

He,  like  Tirso  de  Molina,  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  rank, 
but  did  not  escape  the  troubles  common  to  writers  for 
the  stage.  One  of  his  dramas,  ''  The  Unfortunate  Ra* 
chel,"  founded  on  the  fable  which  represents  Alfonso  the 
£ighth  as  having  nearly  sacrificed  his  crown  to  his  pas* 
sion  for  a  Jewess  of  Toledo,  was  much  altered,  by  au* 
thority,  before  it  could  be  acted,  though  Lope  de  Vega 
had  been  permitted  to  treat  the  same  subject  at  large  in 
the  same  way,  in  the  nineteenth  book  of  his  ''  Jerusalem 
Conquered."  Mira  de  Mescua,  too,  was  concerned  in 
ihe  drama  of  ''  The^Curate  of  Ma^rilejos,''  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  forbidden  to  be  read  or  acted  even  after 
it  had  been  printed.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
he  did  not  enjoy  the  consideration  usually  granted  to 
successful  writers  for  the  theatre.  At  least,  we  know  he 
was  much  imitated.  His  "  Slave  of  the  Devil"  was  not 
only  remodelled  and  reproduced  by  More  to  in  "  Fall  to 
rise  again,"  but  was  freely  used  by  Oalderon  in  two  of 
his  best-known  dramas.  His  ''Gallant  both  Brave  and 
True  "  was  employed  by  Alarcon  in  '*  The  Trial  of  Hus- 
bands." And  his  "  Palace  in  Confusion"  is  the  ground- 
work of  Comeille's  "  Don  Sancho  of  Aragon."  " 

u  The  nottoet  of  Mira  de  Ifeeeiia,  or  shorter  poems,   they  can  be  found  onlj 

Amescna,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  .are  separate,  or  in  collections  made  for  other 

scattered  like  his  works.    He  is  mentioned  pnrposes.    Bee,  also,  in  relation  to  Mira  de 

In  Bozas,  "Yiage'*  (1802);  and  I  have  Me80Qa,MontalvaD,  "Para Todos," the Gat- 

his   **  Desgradada    Saquel,'*   both   in   a  alogue  at  the  end  ;  and  Pellicer,  Blblioteca, 

printed  copy,  where  it  is  attributed  to  Dia-  Tom.  I.  p.  89.    The  story  on  which  the 

mante,  and  in  an  autograph  MS.,  where  it  "  Baquel  **   is  founded  is  a  fiction,   and 

is  sadly  cut  up  to  suit  the  ecclesiastical  therefore  need  not  so  much  haye  distaA>ed 

censors,  whose  permission  to  represent  it  is  the  censors  of  the  theatre.    (Castro,  Cr6nl* 

dated  April  10th,  1686.   Gueyara  indioates  oa  de  Sancho  el  Deseado,  Altmso  el  Octavo, 

his  birthplace  and  ecclesiastical  office  in  etc.,  Madrid,  1666,  folio,  pp.  00,  etc.)    Two 

the  **  Diablo  Cojuelo,"  Tranco  YI.    Anto-  autoa  by  Mira  de  Mescua  are  to  be  found 

Dio  (Bib.  Not.,  ad  yerb.)  gives  him  ex-  in  "  Naridad  y  Corpus  OhrlstI  FeSt^Jadoa,^ 

iMTagant  praise,  and  says  that  his  dramas  Madrid,  1664,  4to,  and  a  few  oi  his  miscel- 

were   collected   and   puUished   together.  laneous  poems  In  Bibadenqrra's  Biblio-  |  j 

But  this,  I  beUeve,  is  amistake.    Like  his  teda,  Tom.  XLH.,  1867.  ^  ow^^l  ^  tyCf^U' 
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Joseph  de  Yaldivielso,  another  ecclesiastic  of  high  con- 
dition, was  also  a  writer  for  the  stage  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  connected  with  the  great  cathedral  of  joaephde 
Toledo  and  with  its  princely  primate,  the  Cardi-  vawi^wtoo. 
nal  In&nte,  but*  he  lived  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  religious  congregation  with  Cervantes 
and  Lope,  and  where  he  was  intimately  associated  with 
the  principal  men  of  letters  of  his  time.  He  flourished 
from  about  1607  to  about  1633,  and  can  be  traced,  during 
the  whole  of  that  period,  by  his.  certificates  of  approba> 
tion  and  by  commendatory  verses  which  were  prefixed  to 
the  wx>rks  of  his  friends  as  'they  successively  appeared. 
His  own  publications  are  almost  entirely  religious ;  — 
those  for  the  stage  consisting  of  a  single  volume  printed 
in  1622,  and  containing  twelve  autos  and  two  religious 
plays. 

The  twelve  aiUos  seem,  from  internal  evidence,  to  have 
been  written  for  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  certainly  to  have 
been  performed  there,  as  well  as  in  other  cities 
of  Spain.  He  selected  them  from  a  large  num- 
ber, and  they  undoubtedly  enjoyed,  during  his  lifetime, 
a  wide  popularity.  Some,  perhaps,  deserved  it.  "The 
Prodigal  Son,*'  long  a  tempting  subject  wherever  re- 
ligious dramas -were  known,  was  treated  with  more  than 
usual  skill.  "  Psyche  and  Cupid,''  too,  is  better  managed 
for  Chiistian  purposes  than  that  mystical  fancy  commonly 
was  by  the  poets  of  the  Spanish  theatre.  And  "  The 
Tree  of  Life  "  is  a  well-sustained  allegory,  in  which  the 
old  theological  contest  between  Divine  Justice  and  Divine 
Mercy  is  carried  through  in  the  old  theological  spirit, 
beginning  with  scenes  in  Paradise  and  ending  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Saviour.  But,  in  general,  the  aufoa 
of  Valdivielso  are  not  better  than  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

His  two  plays  are  not  so  good.     "  The  Birth  of  the 
Best,"  as  the  Madonna  is  often  technically  called,  and 
"The  Guardian  Angel,"  which  is,  again,  an  alle- 
gory, not  unlike  that  of  ''  The  Tree  of  Life,"  are  *^'' 
both  of  them  crude  and  wild  compositions,  even  within 
the  broad  limits  permitted  to  the  religious  drama.     One 
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reason  of  thdr  saccess  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
tact,  thai  they  have  more  of  the  tone  of  the  elder  poetry 
than  almost  any  of  the  sacred  plays  of  the  time; — a 
remark  that  may  be  extended  to  the  aulas  of  Yaldivi^so, 
in  one  of  which  there  is  a  spirited  parody  of  the  well- 
known  ballad  on  the  challenge  of  Zsmora  after  the  murder 
of  Sancho  the  Brave/  But  the  social  position  of  their 
author,  and,  perhaps,  his  quibbles  and  quaintnesses, 
which  humored  the  bad  taste  of  his  age,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  we  can  account  for  the  exten- 
sive popularity  he  undoubtedly  enjoyed." 

Another  sort  of  favor  fell  to  the  share  of  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  who  wrote  much  for  the  court  between  1623 
Antonio  de  ^^^  1643,  and  died  iu  1644.  His  Works — be- 
Hendon.  sidcs  a  uumbor  of  ballads  and  short  poems  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Lerma  and  other  principal  persons 
of  the  kingdom  —  contain  a  Life  of  Our  Lady,  in  nearly 
eight  hundred  redondiUaa,  and  five  plays,  to  which  several 
more  may  be  added  from  different  misceUaneons  collec- 
tions. The  po^ns  are  of  little  value;  the  plays  are 
better.  **  He  Deserves  Most,  who  Loves  Most "  may  have 
contributed  materials  to  Moreto's  ''  Disdain  met  with 
Disdain,''  and  is  certainly  a  pleasant  drama,  with  natural 
situations  and  an  easy  dialogue.  "  Society  changes  Man- 
ners "  is  another  real  comedy  with  much  life  and  gayety. 
And  "  Love  for  Love's  Sake,"  which  has  been  called  its 
author's  happiest  effort,  but  which  abounds  in  instances 
of  bad  taste,  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  acted  before 
the  court  by  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  who  took  all 
the  parts, — those  of  the  cavaliers,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  women." 

U  Antonio,  Bib.  Nora,  Tom.  I.  p.  821.  where  into  Spanish   poetry.    There   is  a 

His  dramatic  worlcs  which  I  possess  are  naeimiento  of  Yaldivielso  in  the  "  Nari- 

'*  Dooe  Atttos  Sacramentales  y  doe  Gome-  dad  y  Corpus  Christi,"  mentioned  in  the 

diM  IMrinas,"  por  el  Uaestro  Joseph  de  preceding  note  j  bat  it  Is  very  slight  and 

Valdirielso,  Toledo,  1622,  ito,  183  leaves,  poor.   Montalvan,  who  is  a  good  authority, 

Oompaie  the    <AA   ballad,   ^  Ta   cabalga  says  in  the  dedication  of  his  "  Amantes  de 

Diego  Ordones,'*  which  can  be  traced  to  Terael,"  tiiat  as  a  writer  of  autos  Taldi- 

Che  Romaacero  of  1560-1656,  with  the  rielso  was  the  first  ^of  his  time.    This  was 

<*0r6nioa  del  Gid,"  c.  66,  and  the  "  Gau-  about  1686,  and  therefore  before  Galderoa>B 

ttvoi  Llbres,**  f.  25.  a  <rf  tiie  Doce  Autos,  great  success. ' 

It  wtil  show  how  the  old  ballads  rang  in  m  i  hare  a  copy  of  his  "  Yldade  Nuestra 

the  ean  of  all  men,  and  penetrated  arery-  Beiiora,"  published  by  his  nephew  in  16&2, 
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Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  who  was  hk  contemporarj,  was  less 
favored  during  his  lifetime  than  Mendoza,  but  has  maqji 
more  mJBrit.  He  was  bom  in  the  province  of  R^i^de 
Tasco,  in  Mexico,  but  was  descended  from  a  ^J*«»q. 
family  that  belonged  to  Alarcon  in  the  mother  country. 
As  early  as  1622  he  was  in  Madrid,  and  assisted  in  the 
composition  of  a  poor  play  in  honor  of  the  Marquis  of 
GaSete  for  his  victories  in  Arauco;  which  was  the  joint 
work  of  nine  persons.  In  1628,  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  Dramas,  on  the  title-page  of  which  he  calls 
himself  Prolocutor  of  the  Boyal  Council  for  the  Indies ; 
a  place  both  of  trust  and  profit.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Medina  de  las  Torres,  but  it  cont-ains  also  an 
address  to  the  Publico  Vtdgar,  or  the  Babble,  in  a  tone 
of  savage  contempt  for  the  audiences  of  Madrid,  which, 
if  it  intimates  that  he  had  been  iU-treated  on  the  stage, 
proves  also  that  he  felt  strong  enough  to  defy  his  ene- 
mies. To  the  eight  plays  contained  in  this  volume  he 
added  twelve  more  in  1635,  with  a  Fre&ce,  which,  again, 
leaves  little  doubt  that  his  merit  was  undervalued,  as  he 
says  he  found  it  difficult  to  vindicate  for  himself  even  the 
-authorship  of  not  a  few  of  the  plays  he  had  written.  He 
diedinl639.«^ 

but  his  works  were  not  ooUected  ttU  long  the  end  is  an  aoooont,  also  translated  from 
after  his  death,  and  were  then  printed  Mendosa^of  ateriesof  magnifloentallegori- 
from  a  mannsoript  fonod  In  the  lihnry  of  oal  festivities  the  preceding  year  at  Aran- 
the  Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  Lois  de  Souza,  Jues,  evidently  very  brilliant,  and  described 
under  the  affected  title,  "  EI  Fcnix  Gas-  In  the  very  spirit  of  a  fantastic  Oastilfen 
tcllano,D.  Ant(niodeMeiidoia,raia8cide,'*  arartiert  Notloes  of  MendoBa's  honors 
etc.  (Lisboa,  1690,  4to).  The  only  notices  may  be  Ibnnd  in  Schack's  Nachtrttge,  p.  92. 
of  consequence  that  I  find  of  him  are  in  He  was  one  of  the  Royal  Secretaries,  but 
MoiitaiTaB*B  **•  Para  Todos,"  and  in  Antot  what  was  of  vastly  move  ooaseqiienoe,  be 
•nio,  Bib.  Nova.  A  second  edition  of  his  was  Secretary  of  the  Inquisitl(Mi.  Mont- 
works,  with  trifling  additions,  appeared  at  alvan,  when  dedicating  to  him  **  La  To- 
Madrid  in  1728,  4ta  ^  Querer  por  solo  qaera  Vlzcayna,*'  says  neatly,  that  he  does 
querer,"  which  was  acted  at  Arai^Juez  for  it  on  oonditton  that  Mendoia  shall  forget 
the  fiesta  of  Philip  IV.  in  1628,  was  trans-  Us  own  dramas. 

lated,  in  light  verse,  by  Sir  Kichard  Van^  u  Alaroon  secais,  In  oonsequenoe  of 
shawe,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  these  remonstrances,  or  perhaps  in  conse- 
Madrid  by  both  Charles  I.  and  Charles  IT.,  qnence  of  the  temper  in  which  they  were 
and  died  there  in  1666.  His  version,  like  made,  to  have  drawn  upon  hlmsdf  a  series 
an  uncommonly  large  proportion  of  the  of  attacks  firom  the  poets  of  ttie  time, 
original  play,  is  rhymed,  and  is  among  the  Oongora,  Lope  de  Vega,  Mendoaa,  Mont- 
very  curious  and  rare  books  in  the  Sngliah  alvan,  and  others,  some  of  whom  sloop  so 
language.  It  is  cited  in  tiie  prelSMe  to  low  as  to  ridicule  him  for  an  unhappy 
Lady  Fanshawe's  Memoirs,  as  if  published  deformity  oThlf  penon.  See  Paibasque, 
in  1671,  but  my  copy  Is  dated  1670.    At  Histolre  Cbnparte  des   Litt^mtores  B»> 
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His  ''  Domingo  de  Don  Bias/'  one  of  the  few  among 
Ips  works  not  found  in  the  collection  printed  by  himself, 
„,  ^    ,     is  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  a  crentleman  sank 

His  Domin-  ° 

go  de  Don  into  luxury  and  effeminacy  by  the  possession  of 
a  large  fortune  suddenly  won  from  the  Moors  in 
the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Third  of  Leon ;  but  who,  at  the 
call  of  duty,  rouses  himself  again  to  his  earlier  energy, 
and  shows  the  old  Oastilian  character  in  all  its  loyalty 
and  generosity.  The  scene  where  he  refuses  to  risk  bis 
person  in  a  bull-fight,  merely  to  amuse  the  Infante,  is  full 
of  humor,  and  is  finely  contrasted,  first,  with  the  scene 
where  he  runs  all  risks  in  defence  of  the  same  prince,  and 
afterwards,  still  more  finely,  with  that  where  he  sacri- 
fices the  prince,  because  he  had  failed  in  loyalty  to  his 
father. 

**  How  to  gain  Friends ''  gives  us  another  exhibition 
of  the  principle  of  loyalty  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Gruel, 
HisGanar  ^^^  ^®  ^®^®  represented  only  as  a  severe,  but 
^^BoigM.  jugt,  administrator  of  the  law  in  seasons  of  great 
trouble.  His  minister  and  favorite,  Pedro  de  Luna,  is 
one  of  the  most  noble  characters  ofiered  to  us  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  Spanish  drama ;  —  a  character  be- 
longing to  a  class  in  which  Alarcon  has  several  times 
succeeded. 

A  better-known  play  than  either,  however,  is  the 
"  \yeaver  of  Segovia."  It  is  in  two  parts.  In  the  first, 
HUTexedor  — wMch  is  uot  believcd  to  be  by  Alarcon,  and  is 
d«  sogoTia.  of  inferior  merit,  -^  its  hero,  Fernando  Ramirez, 
is  represented  as  suffering  the  most  cruel  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  his  sovereign,  who  has  put  his  father  to  death 
under  a  false  imputation  of  treason,  and  reduced  Ramirez 
himself  to  the  misery  of  earning  his  subsistence,  dis- 
guised as  a  weaver.  Six  years  elapse,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond part,  he  appears  again,  stung  by  new  wrongs  and 
associated  with  a  band  of  robbers,  at  whose  head,  after 
spreading    terror    through   the  mountain  range  of  the 

pagnole  et  ITran^aiBe,  2  torn.)  8vo,  Paris,  lates.    It  gained  fhe  prise  of  1842.    See, 

1M3,  Tom.  n.  pp.  16ft  - 164,  and  480  -  437  $  also,  Semanario  Bradlto,  Tom,  XXXI.  p. 

—  a  book  written  with  mucli  taste  and  57)  wbexe  the  date  of  Alaroon's  death  is 

knovdedge  of  ttie  tatjeot  to  which  it  re-  given  by  Pelliser  y  Tobar. 
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Guadarrama,  he  renders  such  service  to  his  ungrateful 
king,  in  the  crisis  of  a  battle  against  the  Moors,  and 
extorts  such  confessions  of  his  own  and  his  father's  in- 
nocence from  their  dying  enemy,  that  he  is  restored  to 
favor,  and  becomes,  in  the  Oriental  style,  the  chief  person 
in  the  kingdom  he  has  rescued.  He  is,  in  fact,  another 
Charles  de  Mohr,  but  has  the  advantage  of  being  phiced 
in  a  period  of  the  world  and  a  state  of  society  where 
such  a  character  is  more  possible  than  in  the  peiiod 
assigned  to  it  by  Schiller,  though  it  can  never  be  one 
fitted  for  exhibition  in  a  drama  that  claims  to  have  a 
moral  purpose. 

"  Truth  itself  Suspected "  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ob- 
viously written  for  such  a  purpose.  It  gives  us  the 
character  of  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  high-  ^.g  verdad 
minded  father,  and  himself  otherwise  amiable  Sospechosa. 
and  interesting,  who  comes  from  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca to  begin  the  world  at  Madrid,  with  an  invincible 
habit  of  lying.  The  humor  of  the  drama,  which  is  really 
great,  consists  in  the  prodigious  fluency  with  which  he 
invents  all  sorts  of  fictions  to  suit  his  momentaiy  pur- 
poses ;  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  struggles  against 
the  true  current  of  facts,  although  it  runs  every  moment 
more  and  more  strongly  against  him  ;  and  the  final  result, 
when,  nobody  believing  him,  he  is  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  telling  the  truth,  and  —  by  a  mistake  which  he 
now  finds  it  impossible  to  persuade  any  one  he  has  really 
committed  —  loses  the  lady  he  had  won,  and  is  over- 
whelmed vnth  shame  and  disgrace. 

Parts  of  this  drama  are  full  of  spirit ;  such  as  the 
description  of  a  student's  life  at  the  University,  and  that 
of  a  brilliant  festival  given  to  a  lady  on  the  banks  of  the 
Manzanares.  These,  with  the*  exhortations  of  the  young 
man's  father,  intended  to  cure  him  of  his  shameful  fault, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  dialogue  between  the  hero  —  if  he 
may  be  so  called  —  and  his  servant,  are  excellent.  It  is 
the  piece  from  which  Corneille  took  the  materials  for  his 
"Menteur,"  and  thus,  in  1642,  laid  the  foundations  of 
classical  French  comedy  in  a  play  of  Alarcon,  as,  six  years 
before,  he  had  laid  the  foundations  for  its  classical  tragedy 
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in  the  "  Cid  "  of  OniUen  de  Castro.  Ala^on,  however, 
WAB  then  80  little  known,  that  Comeille  honestly  supposed 
himself  to  be  using  a  play  of  Lope  de  Yega,  and  said  so* 
though  it  should  be  remembered,  that  when,  some  years 
afterwards,  he  found  out  his  mistake,  he  did  Alarcon  the 
justice  to  restore  him  to  his  rights,  adding  that  he  would 
gladly  give  the  two  best  plays  he  had  ever  written  to 
be  the  auliior  of  the  one  he  had  bo  freely  used. 

It  would  not  be  diffioult  to  find  other  dramas  of  Alar- 
con showing  equal  judgment  and  spirit.  Such,  in  fact. 
His  other  ^  *^®  ^^^  entitled  "  Walls  have  Ears,"  which, 
dnmaa.  frQ^a  its  modo  of  exhibiting  the  ill  consequences 
of  slander  and  mischief-making,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
counterpart  to  "  Truth  itself  Suspected."  And  such,  too, 
is  the  "  Trial  of  Husbands,"  which  has  had  the  fortune  to 
pass  under  the  names  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Montalvan, 
as  well  as  of  its  true  author,  and  would  cast  no  discredit 
on  either  of  them."  But  it  is  enough  to  add  to  what  wo 
have  already  said  of  Alarcon,  that  his  style  is  excellent, 
—  generally  better  than  that  of  any  but  the  very  best 
of  his  contemporaries,  —  with  less  richness,  indeed,  than 
that  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  adhering  more  to  the  old 
ballad  measure  than  that  of  Lope,  bQt  purer  in  versifica- 
tion than  either  of  them,  more  simple  and  more  natural ; 
80  that,  on  the  whole,  he  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  very 
best  Spanish  dramatists  during  the  best  pieriod  of  th^ 
national  theatre.^^ 


u  It  reminds  me  of  that  part  of  the  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
Merchant  of  Venice  whitdi  passes  at  Bel-  published  (1849),  all  the  plays  attributed 
mont,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  its  story  goes  to  Alarcon,  including  one  to  which  he  was 
bacic  to  a  common  source.  only  a  contributor,  and  two  whose  genuine- 
ly Bepertorio  Americano^  Tom.  m.  p.  neasis  doubtftil,  have  been  collected  and 
61,  Tom.  rv.  p.  03  ;  Denis,  Chroniques«de  published,  with  much  care  and  taste,  (Bi- 
TEspagne,  Parts,  1839,  8vo,  Tom.  H.  p.  blioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles,  Tom.  XX., 
231  *,  Oomedias  JEscogidas,  Tom.  XXTIII.,  1862,)  by  D.  Juan  Eugenic  de  Hartsen- 
1867,  p.  131.  Oorneille'8  opinion  of  the  busch.  Their  number  i8  twenty-seren, 
**  Verdad  Sospechosa,"  which  is  often  mis>  and  among  them  is  the  First  Part  of  the 
quoted,  is  to  be  foun^  in^is  "  Examen  du  **  Texedor  de  Segovia,**  which,  as  Alaromi 
Menteur.*'  I  will  oikly  add,  in  relation  to  published  the  Second  ^rt  in  his  second 
Alarcon,  that.  In  "  Nunca  mucho  oost6  rolume,  without  any  allusion  to  a  first  one, 
poco,*'  he  has  giv«n  us  the  character  of  an  we  suppose,  as  Hartzenbusoh  does,  there 
imperious  old  nurse,  which  is  weU*  drawn,  is  good  ground  for  believing  not  to  be  his. 
and  made  effective  by  the  use  of  pictu-  There  is  also  internal  evidence,  I  think,  to 
resque,  but  antiquated,  words  and  phrases,  the  same  effect. 
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Other  writers  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  drama 
were,  however,  as  well  known  at  the  time  they  lived  as 
he  was,  if  not  always  as  much  valued.     Among  Beimonte, 
them    may  be  mentioned    Luis    de    Belmonte,  cord«ro, 
whose    "  Benegade  of  Valladolid "   and   "  God  Knci?^^ 
the  best  Guardian  "   are  singular  mixtures  of  "^  '*****"*' 
whart  is  sacred  with  what  is  profane ;  Jacinto  Oordero, 
whose  "  Victory  through  Love"  was  long  a  favorite  on 
the  stage  ;  Andres  Gil  Enriquez,  the  author  of  a  pleasant 
play  called  "  The  Net,   the  Scirf,    and  the   Picture ; " 
Diego  Ximenez  de  Enciso,  who  wrote  grave  historical 
plays  on  the  life  of  Charles  the  Fifth  at  Yuste,  and  on 
the  death  of  Don  Carlos  ;  6er6nimo  de  Villaizan,  whose 
best  play  is  "~A^reatltemedy  for  a  Great  Wrong; ''  and 
many  others,  such  as  Carlos  Boil,  Felipe  Godinez,  Miguel 
Sanchez,  and   Bodrigo  de   Herrera,  who   shared,  in  an 
inferior  degree,  the  favor  of  the  popular  audiences   at 
Madrid." 

Writers  distinguished  in  other  branches  of  literature 
were  also  tempted  by  the  success  of  those  devoted  to 
the  stage  to  adventure  for  the  brilliant  prizes  it  scat- 
tered on  all  sides.     Salas  3arbadillo,  who  wrote  many 
pleasant  tales  and  died  in  1636,  left  behind  him  j^^^uj. 
two  dramas,  of  which  one  claims  to  be  in  the  soionsno, 
manner  of  Terence."    Solorzano,  who  died  ten      "*"'*' 
years  later,  and  was  known  in  the  same  forms  of  elegant 
literature  with  Barbadillo,  is  the  author  of  a  spirited  play, 
founded  on  the  story  of  a  lady,  who,  after  having  accept- 
ed a  noble  lover  from  interested  motives,  gives  him  up  for 
the  servant  of  that  lover,  put  forward  in  disguise,  as  if  he 

18  Xhe  pla^s  of  these  authors  are  foond  *'  Diferentes  Oomedias,"  Parte  V.,  1616, 

in  the  large  collection  entitled  "  Oomedias,  mentioned  ante,  p.  297,  note  6.    I  observe 

Xsoogldas,*'  Madrid,  1662  >  1704,  4to,  with  from  the  "  Noches  de  Placer  '*  of  CastiUo 

the  exception  of  those   of   Sanches   and  Solorzano. (1681,  f.  6.  b),  that  Diego  Xlme- 

Yillaiian,  which  I  possess  separate.    Of  nez  de  Enciso  was  a  native  of  Seville  and  a 

Belmonte,  who  Is  the  author  of  the  "  Sastre  Feintequatro  of  that  city, 

del    Gampillo,"    commonly  attributed    to  i*  The    plays  of  Salas  Barbadillo,  vis. 

Lope  de  Vega,  (see  Schack's  Nachtrage,  **  Victoria  de  Espaiia  y  Francia,"  and  "  ]^ 

1864,  p.  62,)  there  are  eleven  in  the  colleo-  Galan  Trampgso  y  Pobre,"  are  in  his  •'  Co- 

tion,  and  of  Godinez,  five.    Those  of  Miguel  rouas  del  Parnaso,"  left  for  publication  at 

Sanches,  who  was  very  famous  in  his  time,  his  death,  and  published  the  same  year, 

and  obtained  the  addition  to  his  name  of  1636,   Madrid,   12mo.    Other  dramas  by 

El  Dwinoy  are  nearly  all  lost  *,  but  his  him    are    scattered    through    his    other 

**  Ooaida  Culdadosa  "  may  be  found  in  the  Works. 
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w^re  possessor  of -the  very  estates  for  which  she  had 
acoepted  his  master.^  G6ngora  wrote  one  play,  and 
parts  of  two  others,  still  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
his  works  ;  ^  and  Quevedo,  to  please  the  great  favorite, 
the  Count  Duke  Olivares,  assisted  in  the  composition  of 
at  least  a  single  drama,  which  is  now  lost,  if  it  be  not 
preserved,  under  another  name,  in  the  works  of  Antonio 
d^  Mendoza.^  But  the  circumstances  of  chief  conse- 
quence in  relation  to  all  these  writers  are,  tiiat  they  be- 
longed to  ihe  school  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  that  they  bear 
witness  to  the  vast  popularity  of  his  drama  in  their  time, 
which  could  control  men  such  as  they  were. 

Indeed,  so  attractive  was  the  theatre  now  become,  that 
ecclesiastics  and  the  higher  nobility,  who,  from  their 
position  in  society,  did  not  wish  to  be  known  as  dra- 
matic authors,  still  wrote  for  the  stage,  sending  their 
plays  to  the  actors  or  to  the  press  anonymously.  Such 
persons  generally  announced  their  dramas  as  written  by 
***  A  Wit  of  this  Court,"  —  Un  Ingenio  de  esia  Corte,  — 
and  a  large  collection  of  pieces  could  now  be  made, 
which  are  known  only  under  this  mask ;  a  mask,  it  may 
t)e  observed,  ofben  significant  of  the  pretensions  of  those 
Philip tiifl  whom  it  claims  partly  to  conceal.  £ven  Philip 
fourth.  j^e  Fourth,  who  was  a  lover  of  the  arts  Biad  of 
letters,  is  said  to  have  sometimes  used  it ;  and  there  is  a 
common  tradition,  but  an  erroneous  one,  that  "Giving 
my  Life  for  my  Lady,  or  The  Earl  of  Essex,"  was  his. 
Possibly,  however,  one  or  two  other  plays  were  either 
from  his  hand,  or  indebted  to  his  poetical  talent  and 
skill.     But  even  this  is  not  very  probable.^ 

*o  I(^  called  *^S1  Hayonusgo,"  and  Is  del   M«ntlr*'   th&t  oocius   ki  Meodoza's 

foand  with  its  toa  at  the  end  of  the  author's  Works,  1690,    pp.   254-296.    There   are 

'**AliWoBdeGasaQdia,"1640.  also  fbur  entremeaea  of  Qoevedo  in  his 

&  These  are, "  Las  Firmesaa  de  Isahela,**  Works,  1791,  VoL  IX. 
«*S1  Dootor  Oarlino,*'  and  "La  Gomedla       is  Philip  lY.    was  a  lover   of  letters. 

Venatoria,"  — the  last  two  nnflnlshed,  and  Translations  of  Vranoesco   atiiocia»liui*s 

«be  very  last  aUegorioal.  «  Wars  in  Italy,"  and  of  the  "  Description 

•  tt  The  play  written  to  please  the  Count  of  the  Low  Coontries,'*  by  bis  nephew, 

Ihike  was  by  Qoeyedo  and  Antonio  de  Loi^  Guicciardini,  made  by  Philip,  and 

Meodoia,  and  was  entitled  **Qaien  mas  preceded  by  a  weU-written  Pr61of[o,  are 

miente  medra  mas,**  — **He  that  lies  most  said  to  be  in  the  National  Library  at  Ma* 

will  rise  most."    (0.  Peflicer,  Origen  del  drid.    (0.  Pellicer,  Origen,Tom.  I.  p.  162$ 

Teatro,Tom.  I.  p.  177.)    This  play  is  lost,  Huerta,  Teatro  Hespanol,  Madrid,  1785, 

unless,  as  I  suspect,  it  is  the  **  Bmpeuos  12mo,  Parte  I.,  Tom.  ni.  p.  159  j  and 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  "  Comedias  dd 
un  Ingenio  "  is  that  called  '*  The  Devil  turned  Preacher/' 
Its  scene  is  laid  in  Lncca,  and  its  original  pur-  ^  p^^j^j^ 
pose  seems  to  have  been  to  glorify  Saint  Francis,  ftedicadot. 
and  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  his  followers.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  long  introductory  speech  of  Lucifer,  thMi 
potentate  represents  himself  as  most  happy  at  having  so 
far  triumphed  over  these  his  great  enemies,  that  a  poo? 
community  of  Franciscans,  established  in  Lucca,  is  likely 
to  be  starved  out  of  the  city  by  the  universal  ill-will  he 
has  excited  against  them.  But  his  triumph  is  short.  Saint 
Michael  descends  with  the  in&nt  Saviour  in  his  arms,  an4 
requires  Satan  himself  immediately  to  reconvert  the  same 
inhabitants  whose  hearts  he  had  hardened ;  to  build  up 
the  very  convent  of  the  holy  brotherhood  which  he  had 
so  nearly  overthrown ;  and  to  place  the  poor  friars,  wh0 
were  now  p^ted  by  the  boys  in  the  streets,  upon-  a  foun* 
dation  of  respectability  safer  than  that  from  which  he  had 
driven  them.  The  humor  of  the  piece  consists  in  hid 
conduct  while  executing  the  unwelcome  task  thus  inv- 
posed  upon  him.  To  do  it,  he  takes,  at  once,  the  habit 
of  the  monks  he  detests  ;  he  goes  round  to  beg  for  them^ 

OohoB,  Veatro,  Parta,  1888,  Sro,  Tom.  V.  impoibe  to  fibat  lofve  for  SpanlBh  literatim 
p.  98.)  "King  Henry  the  Feeble"  is  alao  in  Germany  wiiich  the  Schlegete,  BoafcoF* 
among  the  plays  sometimes  ascribed  to  wek,  and  Schaclc  have  since  so  well  sus- 
Philip  rv.,  who  is  said  te  have  often  Joined  tained.  (Bee  Hamborglsche  Dramatn*. 
in  improYisating  dramas, — an  amusement  gie,  Berlin,  1806,  Tom.  II.  pp.  68-126.) 
well  knaown  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  at  But  as  to  Philip  IV.,  to  whom  poems  are 
the  hardly  less  splendid  eourt  of  the  Count'  attributed  in  the  Biblioteoa  of  Bibadeneym, 
de  LemoB  at  Naples.  C.  PeUicer,  Teatro,  (Tom.  XLH.,  1867,  pp.  161,  168),  and  ip 
Tom.  I.  p.  163,  and  J.  A.  PeUicer,  Bib.  de  the  Spanish  translation  of  this  History 
Tradnotores,  Tom.  I.  pp.  00-92,  where  a*  (Som.  II.  p.  608),  I  doubt  Che  genuineoeis 
curious  account,  already  referred  to,  is  of  all  of  them.  Philip  lY.  was  a  sensual- 
given  of  one  (k  these  'Neapolitan  exhl-  ist,  —  not,  indeed,  without  a  taste  for 
bitions,  by  Estrada,  who  witnessed  it.  letters  and  the  arts,  —  but  not  an  author 
But  I  have  great  doubts  concerning  all  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  And  yet 
these  suggestions.  That  Philip  IV.  did  one  <k  the  court  flatterers  of  the  time  could 
not  write  the  "  Oonde  de  Sex,**  which  I  say  of  him :  **  Bs  de  los  mas  perfetoe  mil- 
possess  In  Vol.  XXXL  of  the  Diferentes  sioos  y  mas  feUees  poetas  que  oy  se  oono- 
Gomedias,  1636,  is  settled  by  Schack  oen,  sin  que  para  esta  verdad  sea  menester 
(Naohtriige,  1864,  p.  102),  who  fknmd  the  de  valemos  de  la  lisonja.**  PeHlcer  de 
original  in  the  autograph  of  Goello,  a  Salas,  Lecciones  solenneedeGongora,16M, 
known  dramatist  who  died  in  1662.  It  col.  696,  697.  The  two  sonnets  attributed 
may  be  well  to  add,  however,  when  speak-  to  Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  brother  of  Philip 
ing  of  thia  play,  that  there  is  a  very  acute  IV.,  are  probably  his,  and  are  not  bad  fitr 
and  extended  examination  of  it  by  Les-  a  prince.  Blbadeneyra,  1.  o.  p.  163. 
sing,  who,  with  WIehuid,  gave  the  first 
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he  superintends  the  erection  of  an  ampler  edifice  for  their 
accommodation  ;  he  preaches  ;  he  prays  ;  he  works  mira- 
cles ;  —  and  all  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  unction, 
in  order  the  sooner  to  be  rid  of  a  business  so  thoroughly 
disagreeable  to  bim,  and  of  which  he  is  constantly  com- 
plaining in  equivocal  phrases  and  bitter  side-speeches, 
that  give  him  the  comfort  of  expressing  a  vexation  he 
cannot  entirely  control,  but  dares  not  openly  make  known. 
At  last  he  succeeds.  The  hateful  work  is  done.  But  the 
agent  is  not  dismissed  with  honor.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  obliged,  in  the  closing  scene,  to  confess  who  -he  is,  and 
to  avow  that  nothing,  after  all,  awaits  him  but  the  flames 
of  perdition,  into  which  he  visibly  sinks,  like  another 
Don  Juan,  before  the  edified  audience. 

The  action  occupies  above  five  months.  It  has  an 
intriguing  underplot,  which  hardly  disturbs  the  course 
of  the  main  story,  and  one  of  whose  personages — the 
heroine  herself — is  very  gentle  arid  attractive.  The 
character  of  the  Father  Guardian  of  the  Franciscan 
monks,  full  of  simplicity,  humble,  trustful,  and  submis- 
sive, is  also  finely  drawn ;  and  so  is  the  opposite  one, 
—  the  gradoso  of  the  piece,  —  a  liar,  a  coward,  and  a 
glutton ;  ignorant  and  cunning ;  whom  Lucifer  amuses 
himself  with  teasing,  in  every  possible  way,  whenever 
he  has  a  moment  to  spare  from  the  disagreeable  work  ho 
is  so  anxious  to  finish. 

In  some  of  the  early  copies,  this  drama,  so  character- 
istic of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  is  attributed  to  Luis 
de  Belmonte,  and  in  some  of  them  to  Antonio  de  Coello. 
Later,  it  is  declared,  though  ©n  what  authority  we  are  not 
told,  to  have  been  written  by  Francisco  Bamian  de  Oor- 
nejo,  a  Franciscan  monk.  All  this,  however,  is  uncertain, 
although  Belmonte  is  more  likely  to  have  been  its  author 
than  either  of  the  others.  But  we  know,  that,  for  a  long 
time  after  it  appeared,  it  used  to  be  acted  as  a  devout 
work,  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  Franciscans,  who 
then  possessed  great  influence  in  Spain.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  this  state  of 
things  was  partly  changed,  and  its  public  performance, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  was  forbidden.     About  1800,  it 
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reappeared  on  the  stage,  and  was  again  acted,  with  great 
profit,  all  over  the  country,  —  the  Franciscan  monks 
lending  the  needful  monastic  dresses  for  an  exhibition, 
they  thought  so  honorable  to  their  order.  But  in  1804 
it  was  put  anew  under  the  -ban  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
so  remained  until  after  the  political  revolution  of  1820, 
which  gave  absolute  liberty  to  the  theatre.^ 

The  school  of  Lope,^  to  which  all  the  writers  we  have 
just  enumerated,  and  many  more,  belonged,  was  not  re- 
ceived with  an  absolutely  universal  applause,  oppoeition 
Men  of  learning,  from  time  to  time,  refused  to  Jj,^b* 
be  reconciled  to  it ;  and  severe  or  captious  crit-  men  of 
ics  found  m  its  gross  irregulanties  and  extrava- 
gances abundant  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  spirit 
of  complaint.     Alonso  Lopez,  commonly  called  El  Pincia- 
no,  in  his  "  Art  of  Poetry  founded  on  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Ancients,"  —  a  modest  treatise,  which  he  printed  as 
early  as  1596,  —  shows  plainly,  in  his  discussions  on  the 
nature  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  that  he  was  far  from  con- 
senting to  the  forms  of  the    drama  then  beginning  to 
prevail  on  the  theatre.     The  Argensolas,  who,  about  ten 
years  earlier,  had  attempted  to  introduce  another  and 
more  classical  type,  would,  of  course,  be  even  less  satis- 
fied with  the  tendency  of  things  in  their  time ;  and  one 
of  them,  Bartolom^,  speaks  his  opinion  very  openly  in  his 
didactic  satires.     Others  joined  them,  among  whom  were 
Artieda,  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  the  Marquis  of  Cuellar ; 

M  0.  Pellicer,  Origen,^  Tom.  I.    p.  184,  Fuena  de  la  Verdad,**  to  nearly  identical 

note ;   Saplemento  al  Indioe,  etc.,  1806 ;  in  its  sobjeot  with  the  *^  Diablo  Predica- 

azid  an  ezoellent  aitidle  by  Looto  de  Vieil  dor."    It  is  in  the  Oomedias  BsoofidaSy 

Castel,  in  the  Berne  des  Deux  Mondes,  Tom.  XIV.,  1661,  f.  182.    In  two  MBS.  of 

July  16,  1840.    To  these  should  be  added  the  "•  Diablo  Predicador*'  it  is  attributed  to 

the  pleasant  desoriptlon  fflrtn.  by  Blanco  Franeisoo  de  VOlegas,    bat  the  oonunon 

White,  in  his  admirable  ^  Doblado*s  Let-  opinion  that  It  was  written  by  Belmonte  is 

ters,'*  (1822,  pp.  168  - 169,)  of  a  representa-  the  more  likely  one.    Schack's  NachtrUge, 

tion  he  himself  witnessed  of  the  "  Diablo  1864,  p.  62. 

Predicador,"  in  the  oonrfe-yaid  of  a  poor  »  Vor  the  school  of  Iiope,  see  BIblloteoa 

inn,   where  a  cow-house  served  for  Uie  de  Autores  Espaiioles,  (Tom.  XLin.  and 

theatre,  or  rather  the  stage,  and  the  spec-  XLV.,  1867  and  1868,)  where  Don  Ramon  de 

tators,  who  paid  less  than  twopenoa  apiece  Uesonero  Bomanos  has  made  a  oolleotlon 

for  their  places,  sat  in  the  open  air,  under  of  flfty-nine  plays  to  illustrate  it    The 

a  bright,  starry  sky.  Oatalogne  of  Authors,  with  alphabetioal 

My  linend,  Mr.  J.  B.  Ghoriey,  has  drawn  Usts  of  their  known  jOajn  foUowIng  their 

my  attention  to  the  Csct,  that  a  poor  play  names,  ia  in  YcL  XLV.,  and  is  particularly 

by  Vrancisoo  de  Malaspina,  entitled  ^  La  yaluable. 
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Villegas,  the  sweet  lyrical  poet,  in  his  seventh  elegy; 
and  Christdval  de  Mesa,  in  different  passages  of  his  minor 
poems,  and  in  the  Preface  to  his  ill-constructed  tragedy 
of  "  Pompey.'*  If  to  these  we  add  a  scientific  discussion 
on  the  True  Structure  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  Poetical  Tables  of  Oascales,  and  a 
harsh  account  of  the  whole  popular  Spanish  stage,  by 
Suarez  de  Pigueroa,  in  which  little  is  noticed  but  its 
follies,  we  shall  have,  if  not  everything  that  was  said 
on  the  subject,  at  least  everything  that  needs  now  to 
be  remembered.  The  whole  is  of  less  consequence  than 
the  frank  admissions  of  Lope  de  Vega,  in  his  "  New  Art 
of  the  Drama."  ^ 

The  opposition  of  the  Church,  more  formidable  than 
that  of  the  scholars  of  the  time,  was,  in  some  respects. 
By  the  better  founded,  since  many  of  the  plays  of  this 
Oburch.  period  were  indecent,  and  more  of  them  immoral. 
The  ecclesiastical  influence,  as  we  have  seen,  had,  there- 
fore, been  early  directed  against  the  theatre,  partly  on 
this  account  and  partly  because  the  secular  drama  had 
superseded  those  representations  in  the  churches  which 
had  so  long  been  among  the  means  used  by  the  Jpriest- 
hood  to  sustain  their  power  with  the  mass  of  the  pedple. 
'  On  these  grounds,  in  fact,  the  plays  of  Torres  Naharro 
were  suppressed  in  1545,  and  a  petition  was  sent,  in 
1648,  by  the  Cortes,-  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  against  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  all  indecent  farces.*^    For  a 

«  XlPlnehmo,  Vilosofia  Antlgiia  Po£ti>  tovy  (Taai.  II.  pp.  558-660),  gives  an 
Cht  Madrid,  159A,  4to,  p.  881,  etc.  *,  An-  account  of  an  attack,  in  1617,  on  Lope  as  a 
dres  &ey  de  Artteda,  Discunos,  etc.  de  dramatist,  by  a  certain  Pedro  Torres  de 
Artemidoro,  Qarago^a,  1605, 4to,  f.  87  )  0.  Baulla,  and  of  answen  to  it  by  Julio  Co- 
de Mesa,  Kinws,  Madrid,  1611,  12ino,  ff.  lombario  (a  pseudonyme  for  Vrancisco  Lo- 
94,  145, 1218,  and  his  Pompeyo,  Madrid,  pes  de  Agullar)  and  Alfonso  Sanchez ;  •— 
1018,  18mo,  with  its  Dedicatoriu}  Oa»*  all  in  Latin,  and  all,  appuently,  in  the 
eales,  Tablas  Po^tleas,  Murcia,  1616,  ^  bitterest  spirit  of  Spuiish  literary  contro- 
Parte  II. }  G.  S.  de  Figueroa,  Pasagero,  versy.  But  Lope  suffered  little  personally 
Madrid,  1617,  12mo^  Alivio  tercero ;  Est.  in  this  way.  His  popularity  was  over* 
M.  de  Yillegas,  SrrSticas,  Najera,  1617, 4to,  whelming.  After  his  death,  he  was  often- 
Segttttda  Parte,  f. .  27  ;  Los  Argensolas,  er  attacked,  e.  g.  by  Antonio  Lopes  de 
Kimas,  Zaragosa,  1684, 4to,  p.  447.  I  have  Tega  (see  pott,  Chap.  XXIZ.),  who  did  it, 
arranged  than  according  to  their  dates,  yery  ungratetally,  in  his  Heraclito  y  I>e- 
because,  in  this  ease,  the  order  of  time  is  mocrito  (1641,  pp.  176.  sqq.),  fbr  Lope  had 
Important,  and  because  it  should  be  no-  been  kind  to  him  earlier, 
ttoed  that  all  come  within  the  period  of  ^  J>.  Quixote,  ad.  Clemendn,  Ton.  m. 
Lope's  ioooesB  as  a  dramatist  p.  402,  note. 

Qayangos,  in  his  translation  of  this  His- 
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long  time,  however,  little  was  done  but  to  suspend  dra- 
matic represeiitations  in  seasons  of  court  mourning,  and 
on  other  occasions  of  public  sorrow  or  trouble  ;  —  this 
being,  perhaps,  thought  by  the  clergy  an  exercise  of  their 
influence  that  would,  in  the  course  of  events,  lead  to  more 
important  concessions. 

But  as  the  theatre  rose  into  importance  with  the  popu- 
larity of  Lope  de  Vega,  the  discussions  on  its  character 
and  consequences  grew  graver.  Even  just  before  tha^t 
time,  in  158*7,  Philip  the  Second  consulted  some  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  urged  to 
suppress  altogether  the  acted  drama;  but,  after  much 
deliberation,  he  followed  the  milder  opinion  of  Alonso  de 
Mendoza,  a  professor  at  Salamanca,  and  determined  still 
to  tolerate  it,  but  to  subject  it  constantly  to  a  careful  and 
even  strict  supervision.  In  1590,  Mariana^  the  historian, 
in  his  treatise  **  De  Spectaculis,''  written  with  great 
fervor  and  eloquence,  made  a  bold,  attack  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  theatres,  particularly  on  their  costumes  and 
dances,  and  thus  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  discussion, 
which  was  not  wholly  lost  when,  in  1597,  Philip  the 
Second,  more  monk  than  king,  ordered,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  the  public  representations  at  Madrid 
to  be  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Savoy.  But  Philip  was  now 
old  and  infirm.  The  opposers  of  the  theatre,  among  whom 
was  Lupercio  de  Argensola,  gathered  abound  him.**  The 
discussion  was  renewed  with  increased  earnestness,  and 
in  1598,  not  long  before  he  breathed  his  last  ia  the  Esco- 
rial,  with  his  dying  eyes  fastened  on  its  high  altar,  he 
forbade  theatrical  representations  altogether. 

Little,  however,  was  really  effected  by  this  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  except  that  the  dramatic  poets 
were  compelled  to  discover  ingenious  modes  for  evading 
the  authority  exercised  against  them,  and  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  actors  was  degraded  by  it.  To  drive  the 
drama  from  ground  where  it  was  so  well  intrenched  be- 
hind the  general  favor  of  the  people  was  impossible.    The. 

s  Pellloer,  Bib.  de  Traductores,  Tom.  I.  p.  11. 
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city  of  Madrid,  already  the  acknowledged  capital  of  the 
country,  begged  that  the  theatres  might  again  be  opened ; 
giving,  as  one  reason  for  their  request,  that  many  re- 
ligious plays  were  performed,  by  some  of  which  both 
actors  and  spectators  had  been  so  moved  to  penitcDce 
as  to  hasten  directly  from  the  theatre  to  enter  i^eligious 
houses ;  ^  and  as  another  reason,  that  the  rent  .paid  by 
the  companies. of  actors  to  the  hospitals  of  Madrid  was 
important  to  the  very  existence  of  those  great  and  be- 
nefic^at  charities."® 

Moved  by  such  arguments,  Philip  the  Thirds  in  1600, 
when  the  theatres  had  been  shut  hardly  two  years,  sum- 
Thednuna  moncd  a  couucil  of  ecclesiastlcs  and  four  of  the 
triamphaot  principal  lay  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  and 
laid  the  whole  subject  before  them.  Under  their  advice, 
—  which  still  condemned  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
theatres  as  they  had  heretofore  existed  in  Spain, — he 
permitted  them  to  be  opened  anew ;  diminishing,  how- 
ever^ the  number  of  actors,  forbidding  all  immorality  in 
the  plays,  and  allowing  representations  only  on  Sundays 
and  three  other  days  in  the  week,  which  were  required 
to  be  Church  festivals,  if  such  festivids  should  occur. 
This  decision  has,  on  the  whole,  been  hardly  yet  dis- 
turbed, and  the  -theatre  in  Spain,  with  occasional  altera- 
tions and  additions  of  privilege,  has  continued  to  rest 
safely  on  its  foundations  ever  since ;  —  closed,  indeed, 
sometimes,  in  seasons  of  public  mourning,  as  it  was 
three  months  on  the  death  of  Philip  the  Third,  and  again 
in  1665,  by  the  bigotry  of  the  queen  regent,  but  never 


*  Af  a  tet-off  to  fhia  aUeged  relii^au  that  tlM  hospitals  made  soch  ^Ryrts  to 

eflbct  of  the  eonudiaa  de  Mtntof,  we  hare,  anstain  the  theatoee,  In  order  to  get  an 

in  the  Addrew  that  opena  the  **  Tratado  de  inoome  lirom  them  aftenrardB,  that  they 

laa  Comediaa,"  (1618,)  bj  Biabe  y  Vidal,  themBelyea  were  aometimea  impoveriahed 

an  aoooant  of  a  yeong  girl  who  waa  per-  by   the   apecolatf  ona    they   ventured   to 

mitted  to  aee  the  repreaentatfon  of  the  make  )  and  adda,  that  In  his  tune  (c.  1618) 

"Convezaion  oC  Mary  Magdalen'*  aeyeral  there  waa  a  person  alive,  who,  as  a  magia- 

timea,  aa  an  act  of  devotion,  and  ended  her  trate  of  Valencia,  had  been  the  means  at 

visita  to  the  theabe  by  fUUng  in  love  wiUi  such  losses  to  the  hospital  of  that  city, 

the  actor  that  personated  the  Saviour,  and  through  its  investments  and  advances  for 

running  <^  with  him,  or  rather  following  the  theatre,  that  he  had  entered  a  religiona 

him  to  Madrid.  house,  and  given  his  whole  fortune  to  the 

V  Tike  account,  however,  was  sometimea  hospital,  to  make  up  fbr  the  injury  he  had 

the  other  way.    Biabe  y  Vidal  (f.  08)  aaya  done  it 
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interrupted  for  any  long  period,  and  never  again  called 
to  contend  for  its  existence. 

The  truth,  is,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  popular  Spanish  drama  was  too  strong 
to  be  subjected  either  to  classical  criticism  or  to  eccle- 
siastical control.  In  the  "  Amusing  Journey  "  of  Boxas, 
an  actor  who  travelled  over  much  of  the  country  in  1602, 
visiting  Seville,  Granada,  Toledo,  Yalladolid,  and  many 
other  places,  we  find  plays  acted  everywhere,  even  in  the 
smallest  villages,  and  the  drama,  in  all  its  forms  and 
arrangements,  accommodated  to  the  public  taste  far  be- 
yond any  other  popular  amusement.**  In  1632,  Montal- 
van  —  the  best  authority  on  such  a  subject  —  gives  us  the 
names  of  a  crowd  of  writers  for  Castile  alone  ;  and  three 
years  later,  Fabio  Franchi,  an  Italian,  who  had  lived  in 
Spain,  published  a  eulogy  on  Lope,  which  enumerates  near- 
ly thirty  of  the  same  dramatists,  and  shows  anew  hqw 
completely  the  country  was  imbued  with  their  influence. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt,  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Lope's  name  was  the  great  poetical  name  that 
filled  the  whole  breadth  of  the  land  with  its  glory,  and  • 
that  the  forms  of  the  drama  originated  by  him  were 
established,  beyond  the  reach  of  successful  opposition, 
as  the  national  and  popular  forms  of  the  drama  for  all 
Spain.** 

n  Boxas  (1602)  gives  an  amusing  ac-  Sneltas,  Tom.  XXI.  p.  66  *,  and  many  other 

count  of  the  nicknames  and  resources  of  parts  of  Vols.  XX.  and  XXI. ;  —  all  show- 

■  eight  different  kinds  of  strolling  companies  ing  the  triumph  of  Lope  and  his  schocd. 

of  actors,  beginning  with  the  bululu^  which  A  letter  of  Francisco  Oascales  to  Lope  de 

boasted  of  bat  one  person,  and  going  up  Ycga,  published  in  1634,  in  defence  of 

to  the  ftdl  compaStiOj  which  was  required  plays  and  their  representation,  is  the  third 

to  have  seventeen.    (Tiage,  Madrid,  1614,  in  the  second  decade  of  his  Epistles  j  but 

12mo,  ff.  61  -  63.)    These  nicknames  and  it  goes  on  the  untenable  ground,  that  the 

distinctions  were  long  known  in   Spain,  plays  then  represented  were  liaMe  to  no 

Vour  of  them  occur  in  ^^IBstebanillo  Oon-  ol^jection  on  the  score  of  morals.    Bieardo 

sales,"  1646,  c  6.  del    Taria~>  probably   a  pseudonyme  for 

82  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  contest  Luis  Vevrer  de  Oardoma,  governor  of  Va> 

between  the  Church  and  the  theatre,  and  lenoia,  to  whom,  in  my  copy  of  the  **  Oome> 

the  success  of  Lope  and  his  school,  see  dias  de  Poetas  de  Yaleoda,"  1009,  that 

0.  Pellicer,  Origen,  Tom.  I.  pp.  118-122,  volume  is  dedicsted^- takes,  on  the  ooik 

and  142-157;   Don  Quixote,  ed.  J.  ▲.  trary,  in  his  Prefhee  to  the  second  volume^ 

Pellicer,  Parte  II.  o.  11,  note  }    Boxas,  1616,  the  theatre  as  it  really  existed,  and 

Yiage,  1614,  pastim  (t  69,  implying  that  delbnds  it  not  without  learning  and  aonte- 

he  wrote  in  1602) }  Hontalvan,  Para  To-  ness.    He  died  in  1641. 
dos,  1661,  p.  643 ;  Lope  de  Tega,  Obras 

15* 
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TuBNiKa  from  Lope  de  Yega  and  his  school,  we  come 
now  to  his  great  successor  and  rival,  Pedro  Calderon  de 
_  ^  _ ,  la  Barca,  who,  if  he  invented  no  new  form  of 
deion  de  la  the  drama,  was  yet  so  eminently  a  poet  m  the 
national  temper,  and  had  a  success  so  brilliant, 
that  he  must  necessarily  fill  a  large  space  in  all  inquiries 
concerning  the  history  of  the  Spanish  theatre. 

He  was  born  at   Madrid,   on   the   ITth  of   January, 

1600  ;  ^  and  one  of  his   friends  claims  kindred  for  him 

with  nearly  all  the  old  kings  of  the  different 

Spanish  monarchies,  and  even  with  most  of  the 

crowned  heads  of  his  time,  throughout  Europe.*    This  is 

■ 

1  There  has  been  eome  diseiunion,  and  a  friend  of  Calderon,  shoidd  have  placed  tiie 

general\rror,  about  the  date  of  Calderon^a  poet's  birth  on  January  1st,   we  cannot 

birth  ;  but  in  a  rare  book,  entitled  "  0be»  now  even  coz^Jecture. 

lisGo  Fduebre,"  published  in  his  honor,  by  s  gee  the  learned  genealogical  introduo- 

his  fri^  Gaspar  Augustin  de  Lara,  (Ha^-  tion  to  the  **  Obeliaco  Funebre,*'  just  cited, 

drid,  1684,  4to,)  written  immediately  after  The  name  of  CaUeTotif  as  its  author  tells 

"Calderon's  death,  it  ia  distinctly  stated,  on  us,  came  into  the  family  in  the  thirteenth 

the  authority  of  Calderon  himself;  that  he  century,  when  one  of  its  number,  b^ng 

was  bom  Jan.  17ih,  1600.    This  settles  all  prematurely  bom,   was   supposed   to  be 

doubts.    The  certificate  of  baptism  giren  dead,  but  was  ascertained  to  be  aliye  by 

in  Baena,  "  Hljos  de  Madrid,»»  Tom.  IV.  being  unoeremonionsly  thrown  into  a  cal- 

p.  228,  only  sayB  that  he  was  baptiaed  dron—eaMeron~ of  warm  water.    Ashe 

Veb.  14th,  1600  j  but  why  that  ceremony,  proved  to  be  a  great  man,  and  was  much 

contrary  to  custom,  was  so  long  delayed,  or  favored  by  St.  Ferdinand  and  AUbuso  the 

why  a  person  in  the  position   of  Vera  Wise,  his  nickname  became  a  name  of 

baris  7  YiUaroel,  who,  like  Uura,  was  a  honor,  and  five  caldrona  were,  from  that 
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absurd.  But  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  that  his  family 
was  respectable,  and  its  position  in  society  such  as  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  for  eady  intellectual  culture  ;  — 
his  father  being  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  Board  under 
Philip  the  Second  and  Philip  the  Third,  and  his  mother 
of  a  noble  family,  that  came  from  the  Low  Countries  long 
before.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  curious  circumstance 
connected  with  his  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  .that, 
while  the  two  masters  of  the  Spanish  drama,  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Galderon,  were  both  born  in  Madrid,  -the  fami- 
lies of  both  are  to  be  sought  for,  at  an  earlier  period,  in 
the  same  little  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  Carriedo, 
where  each  possessed  an  ancestral  fief.' 

When  only  nine  years  old,  he  was  placed  under  the 
Jesuits,  and  from  them  received  instructions  which,  like 
those  Gorneille  was  receiving  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, in  the  same  way,  on  the  other  side  of  "^  ^ 
the  Pyrenees,  imparted  their  coloring  to  the  whole  of  his 
life,  and  especially  to  its  latter  years.  After  leaving  the 
Jesuits,  he  went  to  Salamanca,  where  he  studied  with 
distinction  the  scholastic  theology  and  philosophy  then 
in  fashion,  and  the  civil  and  canon  law.  But  when  he 
was  graduated  from  that  University  in  1619,  he  was  al- 
ready known  as  a  writer  for  the  theatre ;  and  when  he 
arrived  at  Madrid,  he  seems,  probably  on  this  account,  to 
have  been  at  once  noticed  by  some  of  those  persons  about 
the  court  who  could  best  promote  his  advancement  and 
success. 

In  1620,  he  entered,  with  the  leading  spirits  of  his 
time,  into  the  first  poetical  contest  opened  by  the  city 
of  Madrid  in  honor  of  San  Isidro,  and  received  for  his 

time,  boroe  in  the  fiunily  anna.    The  ad-  hiinaelf;  Tom.  IV.  p.  228  ;  and  that  of  Lopo 

ditional  aamame  of  Barea  oame  in  later,  de  Vega,  Tom.  in.  p.  850;  but,  eflpeciallj, 

with  an  estate— Mtor  — of  one  of  the  see  the  different  fiuste  about  Oalderon  acat- 

faoiue,  who  afterwaxds  periahed,  fii^ting  tered  Uiiongh  the  doll  proee  intndnotioa 

agatnat  the   Moors  j   in    oonseqaence  of  to  the  ^^Obeliaoo  Eunebre,"  and  iti  stiil 

which,  a  oastte,  a  gaonUet,  and  the  motto,  more  doll  poetry.  The  Uograi^iical  ahetdh 

Por  la  fi  morirl,  were  added  to  their  of  him  by  Ids  Mend  Vera  Taasls  y  Villa- 

eaeutcheon,  wliioh,  thus  arranged,  eonsti-  roel,  originally  prefLsed  to  the  fifth  Totaune 

tnted  the  not  inappropriate  arms  of  the  of  his  Gome^as,  and  to  be  Ibund  in  the 

poet  in  tibe  seventeenth  eentury.  first  Tidume  <rf  the  editions  stdbe^  Is  tsxt- 

•  Bee  the  nottoe  of  Oalderon's  father  In  mal,   pedantic,  and  nnsatJaftiotory,  Uln 

Baena,  Tom.  I.  p.  806 ;  that  of  Oalderoa  moft  notloeB  of  the  old  Spaniflh  authon. 
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efforts  the  pfiblic  complimeait  of  Lope  de  Yega's  praise.^ 
V  stivai  ^^  1622,  he  appeared  at  the  seQond  and  greater 
er  8an  coittest  proposed  by  the  ci^tal,  on  Ihe  canoni- 
^^^^'  zation  of  the  same  saint ;  and  gained  —  all  that 
conld  be  gained  by  one  indiyidual — a  single  prize,  with 
still  fhrther  and  more  emphatic  praises  from  the  presiding 
spirit  of  the  show.*  In  the  same  year,  too,  when  Lope 
puUished  a  considerable  volume  containing  an  aeconnt, 
of  all  these  ceremonies  and  rejoicings,  we  find  that  the 
youthM  Oalderon  approached  him  as  a  friend,  with  a  few 
not  ungraceful  lines,  which  Lope,  to  show  that  he  ad- 
mitted the  claim,  pr^xed  to  his  book.  But  frt>m  that 
time  we  entirely  lose  sight  of  Oalderon  as  an  author,  or 
obtain  only  uncertain,  hints  of  him,  for. ten  years,  except 
that  in  1630  he  figures  in  Lope  de  Yega's  ''  Laurel  of 
Apollo,"  among  the  crowd  of  poets  bom  in  Madrid.* 

Much  of  this  interval  seems  to  have  been  filled  with 
service  in  the  armies  of  his  country.  At  least,  he  was 
gerres  as  a  ^  ^^®  Milanese  in  1625,  and  afterwards,  as  we 
**««•  are  told,  went  to  Flanders,  where  a  disastrous 
war  was  still  carried  on  with  unrelenting  hatred,  both 
national  and  religious.  That  he  was  not  a  careless  ob- 
server of  men  »id  manners  during  his  campaigns,  we  see 
by  the  plots  of  some  of  his  plays,  and  by  the  lively  local 
descriptions  with  which  they  abound,  as  well  as  by  the 
characters  of  his  heroes,  who  often  come  fresh  from  these 
same  wars,  and  tidk  of  their  adventures  with  an  air  of 
reality  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  speak  of  what  had 

4  HiB  wnnet  for  Chis  ooearion  is  1b  Lope  99ie  aix  or  ei|^t  poems  offered  1^  Oalde. 

de  'Vega,  Obrae  Soeltas,  T<xn.  XI.  p.  482 }  ron  at  these   tvo  poetical  joastiDgs  are 

and  his  oetavcu  are  at  p.  491.    Both  are  valuable,  not  only  as  being  the  oldest  of 

respectable  for  a  youth  of  twenty.    The  his  works  that  remain  to  us,  but  as  being 

praises  of  Lope,  which  are  unmeaning,  are  among  the  few  specimens  of  his  verse  that 

at  p.  693  of  the  same  volume.    Who  6b-  we  have,  except  his  dramas.    Cervantes, 

tuned  the  prises  «t  this  festival  ef  1620  is  in  his  Don  Quixote,  intimain  that,  at  such 

not  known.  poetioal  contests,  the  first  prise  was  given 

*  Hie  diltorent  pieces  olliered  by  CaldOo  firom  personal  favor,  ot  firom  regard  to  tiie 
ron  for  the  fiestival  of  May  17, 1622,  are  in  x  rank  of  the  aspirant,  and  the  second  with 

Lope  de  Vega,  Ohras  Sneltas,  Tom.  XII.  leferenoe  <mly  to  the  merit  ei  the  poem 

pp.181,  239,  803,  868,  884.    Speaking  <if  presented.     (Parte  n.  e.  18.)    Oalderon 

them.  Lope  (p.  413)  says,  a  prize  was  given  took,  on  ttiis  ooeasion,  only  the  third  prlae 

to  **  Don  ^eibco  Oalderon,  who,  in  his  tei^  for  a  eanoi&n ;  the  first  being  given  to 

der  years,  earns  flie  laurels  which  time  is  Lope,  and  the  seeood  to  Zarate. 

wont  to  prodnoe  only  with  hoary  h^rs."  •  SItva  TIL 
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absolutely  happened.  But  we  soon  find  him  in  the  more 
appropriate  career  of  letters.  In  16d2,  Montalvan  tells 
us  that  Oalderon  was  already  the  author  of  many  dramas, 
which  had  been  acted  with  applause  ;  that  he  had  gained 
many  public  prizes ;  l^at  he  had  written  a  great  deal 
of  lyrical  verse ;  and  ^at  he  had  begun  a  poem  on  the 
General  Deluge.  His  reputation  as  a  poet,  therefore, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  was  an  enviable  one,  and  was 
fast  rising.^ 

A  dramatic  author  of  such  promise  could  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  especially  when 
the  death  of  Lope,  in  1636,  had  left  the  theatre  p^^^^j^^^ 
without  a  master.  In  1636,  therefore,  Oalderon  by  pmup 
was  formally^  attached  to  the  court,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  dramas  to  be  represented  in  the  royal 
theatres ;  and  in  1637,  as  a  further  honor,  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago.  His  very  distinctions, 
however,  threw  him  back  once  more  into  a  military  life*, 
When  he  was  just  well  entered  on  his  brilliant  career  as  a 
poet,  the  rebellion  excited  by  France  in  Catalonia  burst 
forth  with  great  violence,  and  all  the  members  of  the  four 
great  military  orders  of  the  kingdom  were  required,  in 
1640,  to  appear  in  the  field  and  sustain  the  royal  au- 
tiiority.  Oalderon,  like  a  true  knight,  presented  himself 
at  once  to  fulfil  his  duty.  But  the  king  was  so  anxious 
to  enjoy  his  services  in  the  palace,  that  he  was  willing  to 
excuse  him  from  the  field,  and  asked  from  him  yet  another 
drama.  In  great  haste,  the  poet  finished  his  **  Oontest  of 
Love  and  Jealousy,"  ®  and  then  joined  the  army  ;  serving 
loyally  through  the  campaign  in  the  body  of  troops  com- 
manded by  the  Count  Duke  Olivares  in  person,  and  re- 
maining in  the  field  till  the  rebellion  was  quelled. 

After  his  return,  the  king  testified  his  increased  regard 
for  Oalderon  by  giving  him  a  pension  of  thirty  gold  crowns 
a  month,  and  by  employing  him  in  the  arrangements  for 

T  Fura  Todos,  ed.  1861,  pp.  689,  640.  No  play  with  this  predae  title  is  to  be 

But  these  sketches  irere  prepared  in  1682.  IbnxMl  among  his  printed  works  j  bat  it  is 

<  It  has  been  said  that  Oalderon  has  the  last  but  ons  in  the  list  of  his  playi 

given  to  none  of  his  dramas  the  title  Vera  f^umished    by    Oalderon    himself  to  tht 

Tassis  assigns  to  this  one,  vis.  ^  Cert&men  Duke  of  Teragoaa,  in  1680. 
de  Amor  y  Zelos.*'    But  this  Is  a  mistake. 
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the  festivities  of  the  court,  when,  in  1649,  the  new  queen, 
Anna  Maria  of  Austria,  made  her  entrance  into  Madrid. 
From  this  period,  he  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  favor  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  imd  until  the  death  of 
that  Prince  had  a  controlling  influence  over  whatever 
related  to  the  drama,  writing  secular  and  religious  plays 
for  the  theatres  and  atUoB  for  the  Church  with  uninter- 
rupted applause. 

In  1651,  he  followed  the  example  of  Lope  de  Yega  and 
Enters  th«  Other  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  by  entering  a 
Church.  religious  brotherhood ;  and  the  king  two  years 
afterwards  gave  him  the  place  of  chaplain  in  a  chapel 
consecrated  to  the  "  New  Kings  "  at  Toledo ;  —  a  burial- 
place  set  apart  for  royalty,  and  richly  endowed  from  the 
time  of  Henry  of  Trastamara.  But  it  was  found  that  Ms 
duties  there  kept  him  too  much  from  the  court,  to  wiiose 
entertainment  he  had  become  important.  In  1663,  there- 
fore, he  was  created  chaplain  of  honor  to  the  king,  who 
thus  secured  his  regular  presence  at  Madrid  ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  his  .former 
place,  and  even  had  a  second  added  to  it.  In  the  same 
year,  he  became  a  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  Saint 
Peter,  and  soon  rose  to  be  its  head ;  an  office  of  some 
importance,  which  he  held  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
his  life,  and  exercised  with  great  gentleness  and  dignity.^ 

This  accumulation  of  religious  benefices,  however,  did 
not  lead  him  to  intermit  in  any  degree  his  dramatic  la- 
bors. On  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  intended  to  stimu- 
late him  to  further  exertion ;  and  his  fame  was  now  so 
great,  that  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo,  Granada,  and  Seville 
constantly  solicited  from  him  religious  plays  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  day  of  the  Corprus  Christi,  —  that  great 
festival,  for  which,  during  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  he 
furnished  similar  entertainments  regularly,  at  the  charge 
of  the  city  of  Madrid.  For  these  services,  as  well  as  for 
his  services  at  court,  he  was  richly  rewarded,  so  that  he 
accumulated  an  ample  fortune. 

After  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  which  happened 

*  "He  knew  how,"  says  Augnstin  de    dence,  the  duties  of  a|i  obedient  child  and 
Lara,   "  to  unite,  by  homiiity  and  pra-    a  loving  fother." 
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in  1665,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  less  of  the  royal  patron- 
age.    Charles  the  Second  had  a  temper  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  predecessor;  and  Solis,      ^^  «««• 
the  historian,   speaking  of  Calderon,  with  reference  to 
theiS^  circumstances,  says  pointedly,  "  He  died  without  a. 
MsBcenas."^^    But  still  he  continued  to  write  as  before, 
for  the  court,  and  for  the  churches ;  and  retained,  through 
his  whole  life,  the  extraordinary  general  popularity  of  his 
best  years."    He  died  in  1681,  on  ihe  25th  of 
May,  —  the  Feast  of  the  Pentecost,  —  while  all 
Spain  was  ringing  with  the  performance  of  his  aiUos,  in 
the  composition  of  one  more  of  which  he  was  himself 
occupied  almost  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.^^ 

The  next  day,  he  was  borne,  as  his  will  required, 
without  any  show,  to  his  grave  in  the  church  of  San 
Salvador,  by  the  Priests  of  the  Congregation  over  which 
he  had  so  long  presided,  and  to  which  he  now  left  the 
whole  of  his  fortune.  But  a  gorgeous  funeral 
ceremony  followed  a  few  days  later,  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  papular  admiration ;  and  even  at  Va- 
lencia, Naples,  Lisl^on,  Milan,  and  Rome,  public  notice 
was  taken  of  his  death  by  his  countrymen,  as  of  a  na- 
tional calamity.^    A  monument  to  his  memory  was  soon 

s 

10  u  Hurl's  Bin  Mecenae."    Aprobacioa  22.    See  also  a  sonnet  at  the  end  of  the 

to  the  "•  Obelisco,'*  dated  Oct.  30th,  1683.  volame.)    Solis,  the  historian,  in  one  of  his 

All  that  relates  to  Galderon  ia  this  very  letters,  says,  **  Oar  firiend  Don-  Pedro  Cal 

rare  volume  is  important,  because  it  comes  deron  is  just  dead,  and  went  off,  as  they 

firam  a  firiend,  and  was  written,  —  at  least  say  the  swan  does,  singing ;  f6r  he  did  all 

the  poetical  port  of  it,  —  as  the  author  he  could,  eyen  when  he  was  in  immediate 

tells'  us,  within  fifly-three  days  after  Gal-  danger,  to  finish  the  second  auto  for  the 

deron*s  death.  Oorpus.    But,  after  ail,  he  completed  only 

u  It  seems  probable  that  Galderon  wrote  a  litUe  more  than  half  of  it,  and  it  has 
no  plays  expressly  for  the  public  stage  been  finished  in  some  way  or  other  by  Don 
after  he  became  a  priest,  in  1651,  confining  Melchior  de  Leon."  (Cartas  de  N.  Antonio 
himself  to  autoa  and  to  **  Gomedias  *'  for  y  A.  SoUs,  publicadas  por  Mayans  y  Siscar, 
the  court,  which  last,  however,  were  at  Leon  de  Francia,  1733, 12mo,  p.  75.) 
once  transferred  to  the  theatres  of  the  u  Lara,  in  his  "  Advertenciaa,"  speaks 
capital.  Thus  "  La  Viera,  el  Biayo,  y  la  of  "  the  ftmeral  eulogies  printed  in  Va 
Piedra,"  a  drama  which  lasted  seven  hours  lenoia."  Vera  Tassis  mentions  them  also^ 
on  its  first  representation  at  the  palace,  without  adding  that  they  were  printed, 
was  immediately  gi^en  to  liie  public  of  A  copy  of  them  would  be  very  interesting, 
Madrid  and  acted  thirty-seven  afternoons  as  they  were  the  work  of  ^  the  Olustrious 
consecutively.  It  may  be  hoped,  that,  the  gentlemen  "  of  the  household  of  tiie  Duke 
court  ceremonies  being  omitted,  the  city  of  Yeraguas,  Galueron's  friend.  The  sub- 
audiences  were  not  so  long  detained.  stance  of  the  poet's  will  is  given  in  the 

u  u  Estava  un  auto  entonces  en  los  fines,  "  Obelisco,"  Cant  L,  st  32,  88. 
como  su  autor."    (Obelisco,  Canto  X.,  st. 
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erected  in  the  church  where  he  was  buried  ;  but  in  1840 
his  remains  were  removed  to  the  more  splendid  church 
of  the  Atocha,  where  they  now  rest.^^   . 

OaLderon,  we  are  told,  was  remarkable  for  his  personal 
beauty,  which  he  long  preserved  by  the  serenity  "and 
cheerfulness  of  his  spirit.  The  engravings  published 
soon  after  his  death  show,  at  least,  a  strongly  marked 
and  venerable  countenance,  to  which  in  fiuicy  we  may 
easily  add  the  brilliant  eye  and  gentle  voice  given  to  him 
by  his  Mendly  eulogist,  while  in  the  ample  and  finely 
turned  brow  we  are  reminded  of  that  with  which  we  are 
His  penoD.  fiuniliar  in  the  portraits  of  our  own  great  dra- 
uim  and  ~  matic  poct."  His  character,  throughout,  seems 
ctaanurter.  ^  h9,ve  bcsn  bencvoleut  and  kindly.  In  his  old 
age,  we  learn  that  he  used  to  collect  his  friends  round 
him  on  his  birthdays,  and  tell  them  amusing  stories  of  his 
childhood  ;  "  and  during  the  whole  of  the  active  part  of 
his  life,  he  enjoyed  the  regard  of  many  of  the  distin- 
guished persons  of  his  time,  who,  like  the  Count  Duke 
Olivares  and  the  Duke  of  Yeraguas,  seem  to  have  been 
attracted  to  him  quite  as  much  by  the  gentleness  of  his 
nature  as  by  his  genius  and  fame. 

In  a  Kfe  thus  extending  to   above  fourscore  years, 

M  An  aAooont  of  the  flrat   momunent  Alonso  Oano,  or  from   one  by  Jnan  de 

and  its  inscription  is  to  be  found  in  Baena,  Alfsro,  or  from  some  other,  I  do  not  Icnow. 

Tcm.  IT.  p.  281  $  and  an  acooont  of  the  Those  by  the  two  first,  how«rer,  are  lilcely 

femoral  of  the  poet*s  ashes  to  the  convent  to  liave  been  the  best.    Stirling's  Artists  of 

of  "  Onr  Lady  of  Atocha  *'  is  in  the  Foreign  Spain,  Yoi.  n.  p.  803 ;  YoL  HI.  p.  U1<L 

Quarterly  Reriew-,  April,  1841,  p.  227.    An       Since  Ihe  above  was  published,  in  1849, 

attempt  to  do  still  farther  honor  to  the  a  gay  description  of  himself  by  Caldferon 

memory  of  Oalderon  was  made  by  the  has  been  found  and   printed.    (Bib.    de 

publication  of  a  life  of  him,  and  of  poems  Autores  Sspanoles,  Tom.  XXIY.,  1853,  p. 

in  his  honor  by  Zamacola,  Zorrilla,  Hart-  586.)    It  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a 

■enbusch,  etc.,  in  a  foilo  pamphlet,  Mar  ballad,  and,  although  the  ooij  copy  of  it 

drid,  1840,  as  well  as  by  a  subscription.  known  to  exist  is  imperfect,  it   is  very 

u  His  fine  capacious  forehead  is  noticed  curious.    He  addresses  it  to  a  lady,  and 

by  his  euloc^t,   and  is  obvious  in  the  countenances  his  claim  to  a  very  proud 

prints  of  1682  and  1064,  which  little  re-  ancestry,  but  not  one  so  proud  as  Lara 

sembto  the  oeplee  made  firom  them  by  later  afterwards  set  up  tm  him }  —  alludes  to  the 

engravers :  ->.  remarkable  prominence  of  his  f<»<^ead,  so 

Oauddrnvadera  HMfxognve  obvious  in  the  old  prints  }— says  he  is  of 

ZocapoKdelafrmte,  lavlveaa  a  middle  stature  and  of  a  pale  complex- 

I>elo«ejossl<ireatlojaave  ion,  that  he  takes  no  snuff,  and  that  the 

DelavozjOtc  4«  t   -f  ii  ^®P®   ®' *  P"*®  **  ^^  Festival  of  San 

Canto  I.,  St.  41.  jgj^^  j^^^  ^  P^^  ^j  ^^     It  is  a  plea». 

Whether  either  of  the  prints  referred  to    Bntjeu-<Pesprit. 
Is  made  from  a  portrait  of  Calderon  by       u  Prdlogotothe^Obelisco." 
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His  works. 


nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  devoted  to  letters,  Calde- 
ron  produced  a  large  number  of  works.  Except,  "how- 
ever, a  panegyric  on  the  Duke  of  Medina  de 
Eioseco,  who  died  in  1647,  and  a  single  volume 
of  aulos,  which  is  said  to  have  been  printed  in  16*76,  and 
of  which  there  is  certainly  an  edition  in  1690,  he  pub- 
lished hardly  anything  of  what  he  wrote  ;  ^"^  and  yet, 
besides  several  longer  works,^*  he  prepared  for  the  acade- 


17  The  accoant  of  the  entrnaoe  -of  the 
new  queen  into  Madrid,  in  1649,  written  By 
Calderon,  was  indeed  printed  ;  but  it  was 
under  the  name  of  Lorenzo  Bamires  de 
Prado,  who,  assisted  by  Calderon,  arranged 
the  festivities  of  the  occasion. 

18  The  unpublished  works  of  Caldron, 
as  enumerated  by  Vera  Tassis,  Baena,  and 
Lara,  are :  — 

(1.)  "Discorso   de   l6fl  Quatro  Novisi- 
mos '' )   or  what,  in  the  technics  of  his 
theology,  are  called  the  four  last  things  to 
be  thought  upon   by  manj  viz.  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell.    Lara  says 
Calderon  read  him  three  hundred  octave 
stanzas  of  it,  and  inroposed  to  complete  it 
in  one  hundred  mwe.  It  is,  no  doubt,  lost. 
(2.)  "  Tratado    defendiendo  la  Nobleza 
de  la  Plntura."    It  is  probable  that  this 
Defence  of  Painting  was  a  *^  Deposicion " 
of  eighteen  pages  made  by  Calderon  to  the 
Procurador  de  Camara^  in  order  to  defend 
the  proDassors  of  the  art  firom  a  sort  of 
military  conscription  with  which  they  were 
threatened.   At  any  rate,  this  curious  docu- 
ment, of  which  I  find  no  other  notice,  is 
printed  in  the  ^  Ci^on  de  Sastre  Literato, 
ec.,  por  Don  Francisco  Mariano  Nifo,  or 
Nipho,»'  (Tom.  IV.,  1781,  pp.  26,  sqq.,)— 
a  confused  collection  of  e^rtracts,  sometimes 
rare  and  interesting,  and  sometimes  quite 
worthless,  from  Spanish  authors  of  the 
earlier  times,  mixed  up  with  odds  and  ends 
of  the  personal  opinions  and  fancies  of 
Beiior  Nipfao  himself,  who  was  a  translator 
and  hack  writer  of  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand 
VI.  and  Charles  IIL 

(3.)  ^  Otro  tratado,  Defensa  de  la  Come- 
dia." 

(4.)  **  Otro  tratado,  sobre  el  DOuvio 
General.'*  The  last  two  trattidoa  were 
probably  poems,  like  the  **  Discurso."  At 
least,  tluit  on  the  Deluge  is  mentioned  aa 
such  by  Montalvan  and  by  Lara. 

(6.)  ^^Llgrimas,  que  vierte  un  Alma 
arrepentida  &  ]fk  H<ffa  de  la  Muerte.** 


This,  however,  is  not  unpublished,  though 
so  announced  by  Vera  Tassis.  It  is  a 
little  poem  in  the  bailad  measure,  which 
I  detected  first  in  a  singular  volume,  where 
probably  it  first  appeared,  entitled  '^  Avi- 
sos para  la  Muerte,  escritos  por  alguuos 
Ingenios  de  Espana,  &  la  Devooion  de 
Bernardo  de  Oviedo,  Secretario  de  su 
Majratad,  ec,  publicados  por  D.  Luis 
Arellano,"  Valencia,  1634, 18mo,90  lecves  ; 
reprinted,  Zaragoza,  1648,  and  often  be- 
sides. It  consists  of  the  contributions  of 
thirty  poets,  among  whom  are  no  less 
personages  than  Luis  Velez  de  Guevara, 
Juan  Perez  de  Montalvan,  and  Lope  da 
Vega.  The  burden  of  Calderon's  poem, 
which  is  given  with  his  name  attached  to 
it,  is  "  0  duloe  Jesus  mio,  no  entres,  Senor, 
con  vuestro  siervoen  Juicio !  ^  and  a  tran^ 
lation  of  it  may  be  found  in  Cardinal 
Diepenbrock's  ^^  Geistliche  Blumenstraus," 
1862,  p.  186.  The  two  following  stanzaa 
are  a  &vorable  specimen  of  the  whole :  — 

O  quanto  el  nacer,  O  quanto, 
Al  morir  es  parecido  I 
Pues,  si  nacimos  Uorando, 
Llonndo  tambien  morimos. 
O  diilce  Jesus  mio,  etc. 

tin  gemjdo  la  primera 
Salva  fbe  que  al  mnndo  hlxhnos, 
T  el  tlltimo  vale  que 
Le  hazemos  es  up  gemido. 
O  dulce  Jesus  mio,  ete. 

How  much  resembles  here  oar  Urth 

The  final  hour  of  all  I 
Weeping  at  first  we  see  the  earth. 
And  weeping  hear  Death's  calL 
O,  spare  me,  Jesus,  spare  me.  Saviour  dear. 
Nor  meet  thy  servuit  as  a  Judge  severe  I 

When  first  we  entered  ttds  dark  world. 

We  hailed  it  with  a  moan  ; 
And  when  ve  leave  its  confines  dark. 
Our  fiirewell  is  a  groan. 
O,  spare  me,  Jesus,  spare  me.  Saviour  dear, 
Nor  meet  thy  servant  as  a  Jndge  severe  I 

The  whole  of  the  little  volume  in  which  it 
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mies  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  for  the  poetical 
festivals  and  joustings  then  so  common  in  Spain,  a  great 
number  of  odes,  songs,  ballads,  and  other  poems,  which 
gave  him  not  a  little  of  his  fame  with  his  contemporaries.^ 
His  brother,  indeed,  printed  some  of  his  full-length  dramas 
in  1635  and  1637  ;^  but  we  are  expressly  told,  although 
the  fact  is  doubtful,  that  Calderon  himself  never  sent  any 
of  them  to  the  press  ;  ^  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  aiUos, 
where  he  deviated  from  his  established  custom,  he  says 
he  did  it  unwillingly,  and  only  lest  their  sacred  character 
should  be  impaired  by  imperfect  and  surreptitious  publi- 
cations. 

For  forty-eight  years  of  his  life,  however,  the  press 
teemed  with  dramatic  works  bearing  his  name  on  their 
titles.  As  early  as  1633,  they  began  to  appear 
***  in  the  popular  collections;  but 'many  of  them 
were  not  his,  and  the  rest  were  so  disfigured  by  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  they  had  been  written  down 
during  their  representations,  that  he  says  he  could  often 
hardly  recognize  them  himself."    His  editor  and  &iend, 

occurs  maj  eerye  to  fflnstrate  Bpftntah  from  directly  declaring  it,  lest  he  shoold 

manners,  in  an  age  wlien  a  minister  of  seem  to  imply  that  their  publicatioa  had 

state  sought   spiritual   comfort  by  stieh  erer  been  autborlsed  by  him. 

means  and  in  such  sources.  &  **A11  men  well  know,"   says   Lara, 

Fifteen  mlsceUaneons  poems  of  Calderon  ^  that  Don  Pedro  nerer  sent  any  of  his 

—  eight  of  which  I  had  ahready  known  eamediaa  to  the  press,   and  that  those 

separately  —  have  been  brought  together  which  were  printed  were  printed  against 

since   the   preceding  aocoont    wap    flrst  his  will."    Obelisco,  Pr.^logo. 

published  in  1849,  and  may  now  be  foond  »  The  publication  of  Calderon^s  plays  in 

in  the  Blblioteca  de  Autores   Bspafioles,  the  earliest  editions  of  them  is  a  matter  of 

Tom.  XIV.,  1860,  pp.  724,  ec.,  and  Tom.  importance  which  has  never  been  cleared 

XXIV.,  18&3,  p.  686.  But  tfiey  can  be  only  »p,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  obsou- 

a^small  portion  ofwhat  Calderon  wrote; —  rity  and  difficulty.    X  will,  therefore,  an- 

probably  only  a  small  portion  of  what  he  deaver  to  do  it  as  fiur  as  I  can  from  the 

printed  anonymously  or  circulated  in  tinan-  materiids  in  my  possessioQ. 

uscript  after  the  flishion  of  his  time.    Of  one  The  flrst  play  of  Calderon  that  I  know  to 

of  them,  entitled  PaalU  et  5«7e,  tnm  an  have  been  printed  is  *^  El  Astrologo  Vin- 

Inscriptiun  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  gido,**-  which  I  possess  in  the  very  rare 

Toledo,       foijnd  a  copy  of  the  original  "  Comedias  de  diferentes  Autores  **  (Tom. 

edition,  with  the  Aprobacion^  dated  Dec.  XXY.,  Zarago^  1683),  with  a  Licencia  of 

81, 1901,  in  the  Hof  Bibliothek  at  Vienna.  1632,  when  its  author  was  thirty-two  years 

u  Lara  and  Vera  Tassis,  both  penonal  old.    In  tiie  table  of  contents  it  is  called 

fHends  of  Calderon,  speak  of  the  number  **  El  Amante  Astrologo,"  and  in  the  dedi- 

of  these  miscellanies  as  very  great.  cation  of  it  to  Fraq.  Ximenez  de  Urrea, 

w  There  were  four  volumes  in  all,  and  Pedro  Bscuer,  the  editor,  says  that  he  had 

Calderon,  In  his  Preiuse  to   the  Autot,  taken  great  pains  to  print  it  from  a  good 

1690,  seems  to  admit  their  genuineness,  copy;-* an  assertion  which  the  text  he 

Chough  he  abstains,  with  an>ai«nt  oantfteD,  has  givan  hardly  jnstilLes. 
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Vera  Tassis,  givlBS  several  lists  of  plays,  amounting  in 
all  to  a  hundred  and  fifteen,  printed  by  the  cupidity  of 


Three  more  plays  oi  Calderon  appear  in 
Tom.  XXYIII.  of  the  same  collection,  edit- 
ed by  Bscuer,  Hnesca,  1634.  These  tbxM 
plays  are,  —  (1.)  *^  Ia  IndoBtria  contra 
el  PodfT,"  which  Is  here  aseribed  to  Lope 
de  Vega,  but  vhich  is  really  Oaldero&*8 
••Amor,  Honor  y  Poder";  (2.)  **De  on 
Castigo  tres  Tenganzas,"  now  called  **  IJn 
Castigo  en  tres  Tenganzas ) "  and  (8.)  **  La 
Cnu  en  la  Sepnltora,**  which  is  a  first  and 
Yeiy  inferior  recension  of  the  well-known 
**  Deyocion  de  la  Gnu.'*  I  have  this  yoI- 
nmealso. 

Again,  three  plays  of  Calderon  cecor  in 
Vol.  XXX.  of  th«  **  Comedlas  de  di«ere&. 
tes  Antores,"  which,  as  my  copy,  though 
otherwise  perfect,  lacks  its  title-page,  I 
learn  only  from  Bellinghausen  (p.  21)  was 
printed  at  Zaragoia  in  1686.  The  three 
plays  referred  to  are, — (1.)  **La  Dama 
Duende,"  (2.)  "La  Yida  es  Sneno,**  and, 
(8.)  "  Bl  PriTilegto  de  laa  Mojeree,"  which, 
as  here  given,  he  wrote,  according  to 
HartEcnbnsch,  with  Montalran  and  OoeHo, 
atnd  which,  in  this  form,  is  the  original 
sketch  of  the  "  Armas  de  la  Hermosnra.*' 

One  play  only  can  be  found  in  Tol/ 
XXXI.,  Barcelona,  1638,  f.  9S,  *<Oon 
quien  yengo  yengo,**  where  it  appears  like 
the  other  plays  in  this  y^mne,  wUfaout  his 
name.  But  it  is  his.  Hartaenbusch  giyes 
it  the  date  of  1689.  Of  course  this  is  a 
mistake  of  a  year  at  least 

Four  plays  of  Calderon  appear  in  Yd. 
XLIL,  Zarago^a,  1660,yix.t  (1)  *^ti^1 
Burlas  con  el  Amor,**  (2.)  ^  El  Becreto  a 
Tooes,"  and  (8.)  **  S  Pintor  de  so  Dsdioii- 
raj*f~bnt  '*Del  Bey  ah«^  Kingaiia** 
is  also  attributed  to  him,  tliongh  ewiyhody 
knows  it  belongs  to  Sffxas,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  (4.)  his  ««HUa  del  Ayre**  is 
attributed  to  Ant.  Bnriquea  Qemea. 

One  play  only  is  to  be  frand  in  Yol. 
XUn.,  Zaragosa,  16M,  published  by 
Xscuer,  yi£.  **  La  Desdicha  de  la  Yos.** 

How  many  more  there  may  be  by  Oal> 
deron  in  this  ooUeotfon,  designated  as  the 
ViferentM  Comedlas,  it  Is  not  posalWe  to 
ascertain,  as  so  few  of  Its  Tohimes  are 
known  to  exist.  No  doubt  there  wwe 
others  besides  those  I  have  enumersted. 

But  in  1662  began  the  coHeotfon  of  the 
Oomedias  E9eo9ida$,  better  known  tiiaa 
the  last,  but  sttU  trooMesemely  rare.  In 
the  very  first  'rotame,  pnbttlhai  in  Itat 


year,  are  three  plays  of  Calderon,  to  the 
publication  of  which  it  seems  as  if  ha 
must  have  directly  assented,  aince  his 
Aprovacion,  dated  18  Hay,  1662,  is  the 
first  thing  in  the  volume.  Iliis,  however. 
Is  only  the  beginning.  Vorty-sU  move 
volumes  of  this  new  o(dleotion  appeared 
during  his  lifetime,  and  oontain  fnrty-eight 
plays  attributed  to  him,  many  of  them 
not  his,  and  almost  all  full  of  errors,  ad- 
ditions, and  oversights.  But  two  deserve 
especial  notice,  vis.  **  Las  Armas  de  la 
HermoBura,**  and  "La  Senora  y  laCria- 
da,"  the  last  now  known  as  "El  Acaso  y 
el  Error."  They  are  in  Yd.  XLYL,  167«, 
and  Yera  Tassis,  the  friend  of  Calderon,  in 
his  Advertencia  to  the  Oomedias  de  Calde- 
ron, Tom.  Y.,  1694,  says  that  Calderon 
himself  gave  them  to  him,  Yera  Tassis,  to 
be  printed,  and  ebrr«eted  their  proofs 
Mkeets,  We  havB,  thereftwe,  these  two 
plays  at  least  exactly  as  Calderon  pre- 
pared them,  and  on  his  own  anthwity. 

But  while.  In  both  these  larger  ooUeo* 
tions,  as  weH  as  in  others  of  less  preten- 
sion, separate  plays  of  Caldoron  were 
oonstantly  reprinted  during  his  lifetime, 
often  in  the  most  lawless  manner,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  publish  them  U^ther 
In  a  way  that  should  give  them  the  sem* 
Mance,  at  least,  if  not  the  substance,  of 
thdr  author's  authority.  Two  volumes 
were  published  for  this  purpose  by  his 
brother  Joseph.  Of  the  first,  which  I  have 
■ever  seen,  but  which  appeared  in  163&, 
the  Moonnts  are  very  indistinct ;  but  it 
probably  contained  ttie  same  pUys  with  the 
first  volume  of  the  coUeotion  by  Yera  Tassis, 
printed  in  1666.  (Hartaenbusch,  Tom.  lY.,- 
p.  664.)  The  second  volume,  published  by 
tbe same  person, appeared  inl687.  I  pos- 
sess it,  and  the  plays,  though,  not  exactly 
in  the  same  order,  are  the  same  plays  with 
those  published  by  Yera  Tassis  as  his 
Ydums  n.,  in  1686.  In  1664,  a  third 
vdume  appeared,  prepared  by  Yentura  y 
Yergana,  and  In  1672,  Yol.  lY.,  with  a 
teller  piefixed  by  hhnseU;  and  a  list  of 
fiirt^-one  plays  published  as  his,  which  he 
xepttdiates.  And  finally,  in  1677,  a  fifth 
volume  was  published  i^  Barcelona,  of 
whose  ten  plays  he  denies  four  in  the  Pref- 
aoe  to  the  only  vdume  of  mUot  he  ever 
pnhUshed,  but  of  which  four  I  suppose  two 
mm  jnalbkhla.  iMrtTr****"*^"^*"*'  hia  denlaL 
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the  booksellers  as  Galderon^s,  without  having  any  claim 
whatsoever  to  that  honor ;  and  he  adds,  that  many  others, 


And  here  the  matter  rested  ontll  after 
Calderon'8  death  in  1681.  Then  Vera 
TaBBls  7  Villaroel,  who  calls  himself  *'  his 
best  friend,"  — au  maj/or  anUgo^  -^  Uxk  it 
up  in  earnest,  not  later  than  1682,  as  ve 
see  by  the  ii^ovaeioneM  and  lieeneiaa  to 
his  publications  of  the  ConudioM.  At  ftrtt 
he  seems  to  ha^e  assumed  that  the  flye 
Tolnmes  noted  aboye  as  printed  during 
Caldcron*s  life  might  be  deemed  of  suf- 
ficient authority  to  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  his  own  collection,  for  he  began  it 
in  168S  by  printing  a  Hxth  Toiume  with 
iJ^ovacionetf  etc  of  1682,  and  among 
them  the  flunous  one  of  Guerra,  14  April, 
1682,  (see  post^  Chap.  ZXIV.,  note,) 
which  he  took  the  trouble  to  reprint  in  his 
VoL  v.,  1604,  and  which  excited  a  long 
controyersy.  (See  pogi^  Ohap.  XXIV.) 
This  Yoi.  YL  he  followed  up  with  YoL  YIL 
the  same  year,  1683,  and  with  Yol.  YIXI.  in 
1684.  But  he  now  apparently  became  dis- 
satisfled  wiUi  the  flye  yotumes  printed 
earUer  by  CaUeran^s  brother  and  other 
persons,  and  in  1686  he  published  a  new 
VoL  I.,  containing,  I  think,  Uie  plays  in  that 
of  1636,  with  their  Ucenei^  of  that  date. 
In  1686  he  went  on  with  VoL  IL,  which 
contains  the  plays  in  the  Vol.  EL  of  1687, 
though  in  a  different  order ;  but  it  should 
be  noted  tkai  the  **  Mayor  Uonstruo  del 
Muado"  Is  now  much  altered  and  im- 
proyed.  In  1687  he  continued  with  VoL 
UL,  saying  that  Ventura  de  la  Yega  had 
indeed  already  published  it  "  con  la  yana 
ostentadon  de  amigo  de  nnestro  Don  Fe- 
dro,**  but  that  his  edition  was  yery  incor- 
rect, and  in  <me  play  omitted  two  hundred 
yeraes.  In  1688,  he  Airther  pubHshed 
VoL  IV.,  and  in  1601  YoL  IX.,  but  with 
aprovaeiont  of  1682,  showing  that  he 
had,  tnm  the  first,  made  aixangemeDta  for 
publishing  the  entire  coUect&ou  <^  his 
fHend*s  Comedtdts.  And,  flnaHy,  in  1604, 
he  went  back  again  in  the  series  and 
printed  a  fresh  Yol.  V.,  calling  it  ^  La 
verdadera  quinta  Parte,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  one  Galderon  had  repudiated, 
and  giying  in  his  Preface  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  plays  rigfatftilly 
asoibed  to  Galderon,  and  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  riz  plays  fals^y  ascribed  to 
him.  These  nine  yolumes,  thus  irregu- 
lariy  poUished  by  Vera  Tassis  between 
1683  and  1004  ace  to  Oalderoa  what  the 


first  folio  edition  of  his  plays  is  to  Shake- 
speare i  and  to  eight  of  the  nine  in  my 
copy  of  them  is  prefixed  a  head  of  Galde- 
ron engrayed  in  1682,  by  Foesmaon,  whom 
Stirling  regards  (p.  1053)  as  perhaps  the 
best  engrayer  of  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
and  whose  engraying  of  Galderon  is,  I 
think  better,  and  frxnn  a  dlflforent  andm(»« 
agreeable  likeness,  than  that  of  Eberhard 
in  the  Obellsco  Fuuebre,  1684. 

These  materials  —  but  aboye  all  the 
edition  of  Vera  Tassis  — constitute  tho 
proper  foundation  for  researches  respect- 
ing the  Conudiat  of  Galderon.  A  yery 
bad  reprint  of  this  edition  appeared  at 
Madrid  in  1728-1726,  in  nine  yolumes, 
and  a  better  one  by  Apontes,  1760-1763, 
Ineleyen  yolumes,  which  in  its  turn  was 
eclipsed  by  a  third  yery  careftilly  prepared 
by  an  accomplished  Spanish  scholar,  J.  J. 
Kell,  of  Leipzig,  who  published  it  in  that 
dty  in  four  large  octayos  in  1827 -183a 
Occasionally,  from  the  earliest  times,  sin- 
gle plays  of  Galderon  haye  been  printed, 
much  like  the  old  quartos  of  Shakespeare, 
and  exactly  such  aa  were  published  of 
•11  the  Spanish-  dramatists  down  to  Che 
b^jflnnisg  of  the  present  century,  and  in- 
deed pretty  well  li^  it.  Selections  too 
were  made  by  Huerta,  Ortega,  Ocboa,  and 
others.    But  all  this  was  unsatiafoctory. 

At  last  J.  £.  Hartaenbnsch,  to  whom 
Spanish  literature  owes  much  in  many 
ways,,  undertook  an  edition  for  Ribade- 
neyra,  and  published  it  in  the  BiUiotecade 
Autores  Bspaooles  (Tom.  VII.,  IX.,  XII., 
XIV.,  1848 -1850),  leayhig  nothing  to  be 
asked,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the 
materials  for  such  a  work  as  he  Ibund 
them,  and  nofe  much  to  be  hoped  firom 
fiitnre  researches.  He  giyes  us  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  Gomedias,  including 
ten  either  known  to  haye  been  partly 
written  by  Galderon,  or  belieyed  to  be  ao 
on  satiBfo6t<»y  eyidenoe.  Nine  playa, 
howeyer,  which  are  in  Galdenm's  own  list 
of  1680,  still  remain  to  be  accounted  for  $ 
but  we  haye  now  in  Hartaenbnsch^s  edition 
four  not  mentioned  there,  and  not  in  pre- 
yions  collections.  This  is  something,  but 
more  may  perhaps  yet  be  diacoyered,  and 
more  oerti^nly  should  be  sought  for.  In 
additim  to  the  Gomedias,  Hartaenbuach 
giyes  us  fifteen  Butremeses,  M<gigaiigaa, 
and  Jaoans  Bntiemesadaa  •ttrU>uted  to 
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which  Oalderon  had  never  seen,  were  sent  from  Seville 
to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America.^ 

By  means  like  these,  the  confusion  became  at  last  so 
great,  that  the  Duke  of  Veraguas,  then  the  honored  head 
of  the  family  of  Columbus,  and  Captain-General  of  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  wrote  a  letter  to  Calderon  in  1^80, 
asking  for  a  list  of  his  dramas,  by  which,  as  a  friend  and 
admirer,  he  might  venture  to  make  a  collection  of  them 
for  himself.  .  The  reply  of  the  poet,  complaining  bitterly 
of  the  conduct  of  the  booksellers,  which  had  made  such  a 
request  necessary,  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  full-length  dramas  and  seventy  sacramen- 
tal autos  which  he  claims  as  his  own.**  This  catalogue 
catalogue  constitutes  the  proper  basis  for  a  otthem. 
knowledge  of.  Calderon's  dramatic  works,  down  to  the 
present  day.  All  the  plays  mentioned  in  it  have  not, 
indeed,  been  found.     Nine  are  not  in  the  editions  of  Vera 

Calderon,  I  fear  on  alight  authorifcy,  and  >>  Probably  sereral  more  may  be  added 
to  whichi  on  aathority  not  better,  I  could  to  the  list  of  dramas  that  are  attributed  to 
add  one  more  entremet  in  my  posaesslonf  Calderon,  and  yet  are  not  his.  I  have 
said,  on  its  titl&>page,  to  be  his  work,  yis.  noted  "  £1  Qarrote  mas  bien  Dado,"  in  "  £1 
**  Pelicano  y  Baton."  But  all  of  them  haye  Mejor  de  los  m^jores  Libros  de  Comedias," 
little  value,  and  foil  to  satisy  the  expects-  1668,  4to,  wheie  it  is  given  ^th  two  that 
tions  excited  by  the  Qraeioaot  in  his  full-  are  genuine ;  and  "  El  Eacandalo  de  Qre> 
length  Comedias.  I  need  not  add  that  the  cia,**  which  is  in  Gomedias  Bscogidas, 
edition  of  Hartzenbusch  is  by  far  the  best  Tom.  XI.,  1669,  where,  at  the  end  of  the 
we  have  of  Calderon's  plays ; — the  most  play  (f.  176,  bX  it  is  impudently  announeed 
ample  and  the  most  carefully  prepared,  as  his  in  the  usual  form  of  claiming  aa- 
with  good  prefitbnry  matter  and  ezceUent  thorship  on  tile  Spanish  stage, 
appendices.  s*  This  correspondence,  so  honorable  to 
I  hope  he  will,  in  the  same  way,  edit  Calderon,  as  well  as  to  Ute  head  of  the 
the  autos,  which,  being  the  property  of  family  of  Ocrfiunbus,  who  signs  himself 
the  city  of  Madrid  under  the  will  of  their  preudly,  El  Mmirante  Duque, — as  Co- 
author, were  not,  for  a  long  time,  permit  lumbus  himself  had  required  his  descend- 
ted  to  be  published,  lest  the  prii^«d  copies  anta  always  to  sign  themselves,  (Navar- 
should  impair  the  effiact  of  the  annual,  rete,  Tom.  II.  p.  220,). — ^  ^  ^  found 
popular  ropreseutations  in  the  streets.  (L»*  in  ttie  "Obelisoo,"  and  again  in  Hnerta, 
ra,Prologo.)  Calderon,  indeed,  tollected  «*Teatro  Hespanol"  (Madrid,  1786, 12mo, 
twelve  of  them  for  pobUeation  in  his  life-  Farts  IL  Tom.  III.),  and,  wltti  additions 
time,  and  prepared  a  proface  tor  themj  by  Vera  Tassis,  Comedias  de  Calderon, 
but  although.  ttieAprovacion,Lio6ncia,  etc.  Tom.  I.,  1686,  and  Tom.  V.)  1604.  The 
aro  dated  1676,  I  have  never  seen  any  complaints  of  Calderon  about  the  book- 
edition  earlier  than  the  one  printed  at  sellem  aro  very  bitter,  as  well  they  might 
Madrid,  1600,  which  I  possess,  nor  wero  be  }  for  in  1676,  in  his  Prefoce  to  his  au- 
more  than  these  twelve  published  till  the  /os,  he  says  that  their  firauds  took  away 
edition  of  1717  appeared  in  six  volumes,  firom  the  hospitals  and  other  charities  — 
of  which  there  is  a  tolerable  reprint  by  which  yet  rMeived  only  a  small  part 
Apontes,  1769-60.  They  need  a  good  edi-  of  the  profits  of  the  theatre  — no  less 
tor,  like  Hartsenbusch,  and  would  well  re-  than  twentj-aiz  thousand  ducats  an- 
ward  his  labors.  nually. 
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TassiB,  in  1682,  of  Apontes,  in  1760,  or  of  Hartzenbasch^ 
in  18d0 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  not  in  Cal- 
deron's  list  have  been  added  to  theirs  upon  what  has 
seemed  suflScient  authority ;  so  that  we  have  now  seventy- 
three  sacramental  autosy  with  their  introductory  foaa,^and 
one  hundred  and  eight  comediast  or — including  plays 
partly  his  —  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  on  which  his 
reputation  as  a  dramatic  poet  is  at  present  to  rest.^ 

In  examining  this  large  mass  of  Galderon's  dramatic 
workd,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  take  first,  and  by  them* 
selves,  those  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the  rest,  and 
which  alone  he  thought  worthy  of  his  care  in  publication, 
—  his  avion  or  dramas  for  the  Corpus  Ghristi  day. 
Nor  are  they  undeserving  of  this  separate  no* 
tice.  There  is  little  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  any 
nation  more  characteristic  of  the  people  that  produced  it 
than  this  department  of  the  Spanish  theatre  ;  and,  among 
the  many  poets  who  devoted  themselves  to  it,  none  had 
such  success  as  Calderon. 

Of  the  early  character  and  condition  of  the  (suloSf  and 
Oririn  and    *^®^^  Connection  with  the  Church,  we  have  already 
popularity    spokcu,  wheu  noticing  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  Gil  Vi- 
cente, Lope   de  Vega,  and  Valdivielso.     They 

»  All  the  toM,  hoverer,  are  not  Galde-  gestollt  vaA  erlftutert  tqh  Fried.  Wilh. 

ron^s  *,  but  It  ia  no  longer  possible  to  detex^  Val.  Schmidt  aua   gedriiokten  and  unge- 

mine  which  are  not  so.    *■*  Ko  son  todaa  dritokten  Papieren  dee  Yerfaasers  xasam- 

anyos'*  is  the  phrase  appUed  to  them  in  mengesetat^ergiinztaQd  heransgegebea  von 

the  Praiogo  of  the  edition  of  1717.  Leopold  Schmidt,"  Elberfleld,  1857,  8yo, 

SB  Vera  Tassls  tells  us,  indeed,  In  his  pp.  548.     The  editor  is  the  son  of  the  au* 

Lif^  of  Oalderon,  that  CaUeren  wrote  a  tbor,  and  seems  to  inherit  his  fsither's  taste 

hundred  saynefe*,  or  short  fiurces  \  about  a  and  learning,  giving  us  a  work  of  more 

hundred  autos  aaeramentedes  ;  two  hun-  valae  to  those  who  wish  to  make  a  critical 

dred  lotu ;  and  jnore  than  one  hundred  study  of  Caldenm,  than  any  other  extauL 

and  twenty  eomediat.    But  he  collected  But  it  should  be  obseryed,  that  this  impor- 

fbr  his  edition  (1083-  1004)  only  the  come-  tant  woifc  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  a 

dias  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  thirteen  eureflil  examination  of  the  one  hundred  and 

more,  intended  for  an  additJonal  yohune  eight  comediaa  in  the  editions  of  Vera 

that  never  was  pxinted*    See  notices  ot  Tassls  and  Apontes  *,  to  a  slight  inquiry 

Calderon,  by  V.  W.  V.  Schmidt,  in  the  into  the  one  hundred  and  six  plays  fklsely 

Wiener  Jahrbttcher  der  Literatur,  B'^de  attributed  to  Calderon,  of  which  Vera  Tas- 

XYIL,  XYin.,  and  XIX.,  1^S2,  to  which  sis  gives  the  Utles  in  his  Yerdadera  quinta 

I  am  much  indebted,  and  which  desaire  Parte,  1094  j  to  a  notice  of  a  few  of  Cald** 

to  be  printed  sepaxately,  and  preserved.  ron*B  att/ot;  and  to  such  other  casual  invea- 

The  above  ?rlsh)  expressed  in  the  first  tlgatiooa  as  these  different  subtiects  suggest, 

edition  of  this  work,  in  1849,  has  been  It  is  oareAilly  edited,  with  a  few  judicious 

more  than  folfilled  by  the  following  pubU«  notes  and  additions  by  the  son,  made  in 

cation :  "  Die  Schauspiele  Galderon*s  dar-  the  conscientious  spirit  of  the  fothcr. 
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were,  from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  among 
the  favorite  amusements  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  but 
with  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  they  had 
gradually  risen  to  be  of  great  importance.  That  they 
were  spread  through  the  whole  country,  even  into  the 
small  villages,  we  may  see  in  the  Travels  of  Agustin 
Eoxas,*^  who  played  them  everjrwhere,  and  in  the  Second 
Part  of  Don  Quixote,  where  the  mad  knight  is  represented 
as  meeting  a  car.  that  was  carrying  the  actors  for  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Sacrament  from  one  hamlet  to  another.^ 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  all  before  1615.  Duiw 
ing  the  next  thirty  years,  and  especially  during  the  last 
portion  of  Oalderon's  life,  the  number  and  consequence 
of  the  aiUo8  were  much  increased,  and  they  were  repre- 
sented with  great  luxury  and  at  great  expense  in  the 
streets  of  €dl  the  larger  cities  ;  —  so  important  were  they 
deemed  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  so  attractive 
had  they  become  to  all  classes  of  society,  —  to  the  noble 
and  the  cultivated  no  less  than  to  the  multitude.^ 

In  1654,  when  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  success, 
Aarsens  de  Somerdyck,  an  accomplished  Dutch  traveller, 
gives  us  an  account  of  them  as  he  witnessed  their  exhibi- 
tion at  Madrid.*^  In  the  forenoon  of  the  festival,  he  says, 
a  procession  occurred  such  as  we  have  seen  was   ^  ,    , 

*,  _  -ITT  1  Autoe  in 

usual  m  the  time  of  Lope  de  Vega,  where  the  caidcron»8 
king  and  court  appeared,  without  distinction  of  ^^' 
rank,  preceded  by  two  fantastic  figures  of  gianta,  and 
sometimes  by  the  grotesque  form  of  the  Tarasca,  —  one  of 
which,  we  are  told,  in  a  pleasant  story  of  Santos,  passing 
by  night  from  a  place  where  it  had  been  exhibited  the  pre- 
ceding day  to  one  where  it  was  to  be  exhibited  the  day 

ST  Boxaa,  Viage  Entretenido,  1614,  ff.  18mo,  Qbap.  XVHL,  which  is  yeiy  curt- 

61,  62,  and  many  other  places.  ous,  with   Barbier,    Dictionnaire  d'Aao- 

S8  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Pellicer,  Parte  IL  nymea,  Paris,  1824,  Svo,  No.  19,281.    The 

c  11,  with  the  notes.  auto  which  the  Dutch  traveller  saw  was, 

»  In  1640  and  1641,  and  probably  in  no  doubt,  one  ot  Calderon's  ;  slncei  Galde- 

other  years,  there  were  four  autoa  repr»-  ron  then,  and  for  a  long  time  before  and 

aented  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  daring  the  after,  famished  the  autos  for  the  city  of 

festival  of  the  Corpus  Christi  ]  and  in  the  Madrid.    Madame  d*Aulnoy  describes  the 

last-mentioned  year  we  are  told  that  the  same  gorgeous  procession  as  she  saw  it  in 

giants  and  the  taraaoa  had  new  dresses  in  1679,  (Voyage,  ed.  1693,  Tom.  in.  pp. 

good  taste.   Schack,  Nachtrilge,  1864,  pp.  62-66,)  with  the  impertinent  o»to,  as  she 

72,  >73.  calls  it,  that  was  performed  that  year. 

so  Voyage    d'Sspagne,   Cologne,   1667, 
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following,  80  alarmed  a  body  of  muleteers  who  acciden- 
tally met  it,  that  they  roused  up  the  country,  as  if  a  real 
monster  were  come  among  them  to  lay  waste  the  land.'* 
These  misshapen  figures  and  all  this  strange  procession, 
with  music  of  hautboys,  tambourines,  and  castanets,  with 
banners  and  with  religious  shows,  followed  the  sacrament 
through  the  streets  for  some  hours,  and  then  returned  to 
the  principal  church,  and  were  dismissed. 

In  the  afternoon  they  assembled  again  and  performed 
the  autos,  on  that  and  many  successive  days,  before  the 
houses  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  where  the  audience 
stood  either  in  the  balconies  and  windows  that  would  com* 
mand  a  view  of  the  exhibition,  or  else  in  the  streets.  The 
giants  and  the  Tarascas  were  there  to  make  sport  for  the 
multitude ;  the  music  came,  that  all  might  dance  who 
chose ;  torches  were  added  to  give  effect  to  the  scene, 
though  the  performance  was  only  by  daylight;  and  the 
king  and  the  royal  family  enjoyed  the  exhibition,  sitting 
in  state  under  a  magnificent  canopy  in  front  of  the  stage 
prepared  for  it  near  the  palace. 

As  soon  as  the  principal  personages  were  seated,'  the 
loa  was  spoken  or  sung ;  then  came  a  farcical  entremes ; 
afterwards  the  auto  itself ;  and  finally,  something  by  way 
of  conclusion  that  would  contribute  to  the  general  amuse- 
ment, like  music  or  dancing.  And  this  was  continued,  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  daily  for  a  month,  during  which 
the  theatres  were  shut  and  the  regular  actors  were  em- 
ployed in  the  streets,  in  the  service  of  the  Church." 

Of  the  entertainments  of  this  sort  which  Calderon  fur- 
nished for  Madrid,  Toledo,  and  Seville,  he  has  left,  as  has 
been  said,  no  less  than  seventy-three.  They  are  all  alle- 
gorical, and  all,  by  the  music  and  show  with  which  they 

n  La  Verdad  en  el  Potro,  Madrid,  1686,  Mm  de  flguru  earft«eat 

12mD.  pp.  29X,  292.     The  Dutch  traTcUer  -  No  ^^  *"*»  «»«  «>n  fta*. 

hadhcaid  the  same  story,  but  teUs  it  less  ^«'  ^  <2-*^  vm^t.9k 

well.    (Voyage,  p.  121.)    The  Tarasca  was  On  the  same  occasion  and  on  the  game 

no  doubt  ezoessiyely    ugly.     Montalvan  authority,  we  learn  that  gypsy  girls,  danc- 

(Comedias,  Madrid,  4to,  1638,  f.  13)  al-  Ing  with  tambourines,  foimed  a  part  of  the 

Ittdes  to  it  for  its  monstrous  deformity.  show, — a  strange  addition  to  a  Christian 

Bo  does  Ovando,  describing  a  procession  festiyaL 

in  Malaga,  in  1666 :  —  n  0.  Pellioer,  Origen  de  las  Comediaa, 

Heeha  una  slerpe  uM6,  1804,  Tom.  I.  p.  268. 
Una  flgora  tremenda  { — 
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abounded,  are  nearer  to  operas  than  any  other  c^j^^, 
class  of  dramas  then  known  in  Spain ;  some  of  '^«'«- 
them  reminding  us,  by  their  religious  extravagance,  of 
the  treatment  of  the  gods  in  the  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
and  others,  by  their  spirit  and  richness,  of  the  poetical 
masques  of  Ben  Jc^son.  They  are  upon  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  and  show,  by  their  structure,  that  elaborate 
and  costly  machinery  must  have  been  used  in  their  repre- 
sentation. That  they  are  a  most  remarkable  ezhibition 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion,  on  its  poetical  side, 
can  no  more  be  doubted  than  the  fact  that  they  often  pro- 
duced a  devout  effect  on  the  multitudes  that  thronged  t6 
witness  their  performance. 

Including  the  loa  that  accompanied  each,  the  autoa  of  Cat- 
deron  are  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  full-length  plays 
which  he  wrote  for  the  secular  theatre.  Some  of  them 
indicate  their  subjects  fey  their  titles,  like  "  The  First 
and  Second  Isaac,"  ''God's  Vineyard,"  and  "Euth's 
Gleanings."  Others,  like  "The  True  God  Pan"  and 
"  The  First  Flower  of  Carmel,"  give  no  such  intimations. 
All  are  crowded  with  shadowy  personages,  such  as  Sin, 
Death,  Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  Justice,  Mercy,  and 
Charity  ;  and  the  uniform  purpose  and  end  of  all  is  to  set 
forth  and  glorify  the  doctrine  of  the  Beal  Presence  in  the 
Eucharist.  The  great  Enemy  of  man,  of  course,  fills  a 
large  space  in  them,  —  Quevedo  says  too  large,  adding, 
that,  at  last,  he  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  presuming  and 
vainglorious  personage,  coming  on  the  stage  dressed 
finely,  and  talking  as  if  the  theatre  were  altogether  his 
own."* 

There  is  necessarily  a  good  deal  of  sameness  in  the 
structure  of  dramas  like  these ;  but  it  is  wonderful  with 
what  ingenuity  Calderon  has  varied  his  allegories,  some- 
times mingling  them  with  the  national  history,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  autos  on  Saint  Ferdinand ;  oftener  with 
incidents  and  stories  from  Scripture,  like  "  The  Brazen 
Serpent "  and  "  The  Captivity  of  the  Ark  "  ;  and  always, 
where  he  could,  seizing  any  popular  occasion  to  produce  • 
an  effect,  as  he  did  after  the  completion  of  the  Escorial 

83-  Qaevedo,  Obras,  1791,  Tom.  I.  p.  886. 
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and  of  the  Buen  Betiio,  and  after  the  marriage  of  the  In- 
fanta Marfa  Teresa ;  each  of  which  events  contrihnted 
materials  for  a  separate  auio.  Almost  all  of  them  have 
passages  of  striking  lyrical  poetry,  as  well  as  gorgeous  de- 
scriptive passages ;  and  a  few,  of  which  "  Devotion  to  the 
Mass  "  is  the  chief,  make  a  free  use  of  the  old  ballads. 

One  of  tiie  most  characteristic  of  the  collection,  and 
one  that  has  great  poetical  merit  in  separate  p<»tioiis,  is 
SI  DiTino  "  '^^®  Divine  Orj^UB.^'  •*  It  opens  with  the  en- 
ortMk  trance  cSt  a  hnge  black  car,  in  the  shape  of  a 
boat,  which  is  drawn  al<mg  tiie  street  toward,  the  stage 
where  the  auio  is  to  be  acted,  and  contains  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  set  forth  as  a  pirate,  and  Envy,  as  his  steers- 
jikan  ;  both  supposed  to  be  thus  navig-ating  through  a  por- 
tion of  chaoB.*^  They  hear,  at  a  distauce,  sweet  nmsic 
which  proceeds  from  another  car,  advancing  from  the  op- 
posite quarter  in  the  form  of  a  celestial  ^obe,  covCTed 
with  the  signs  of  the  {Janets  and  constellations,  and  con- 
taining Orpheus,  who  represents  allegorically  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  This  is  followed  by  a  third  car,  setting 
forth  the  terrestrial  globe,  within  which  are  the  Seven 
Days  of  the  Week,  and  Human  Nature,  all  asleep.  These 
fsars  open,  so  that  the  personages  they  contain  can  come 
iipon  the  stage  and  retire  back  again,  as  if  behind  the 
scenes,  at  their  pleasure ;  — the  machines  themselves  con- 
stituting, in  this  as  in  all  such  representations,  an  impor- 
tant pftrt  of  the  scenic  arrangements  of  the  exhibition, 
'and,  in  the  popular  estimation,  not  unfiequently  ihe  most 
important  part."* 

M  Ik  to  in  tbe  ftmrtb  Tolame  of  the  edi-  acconnk  of  these  BhofWB,  **  thus  intJnwtfng 

.tkm  piiiAed  «i  Ibdxid  in  lYfiO,«nd  in  the  that  the  IMiiees  of  the  Mgut  House  of 

sini^  Tolnme  poHished  in  1690.  Austria  are  bom  dirineljr  taught  to  irmt- 

»  Soeh    dramatic  repreeentattons    and  ship  the  most  holy  sacrament**    Kdadoa 

meh  ears  wen  oeeasionallr  a  put  of  other  de  las  Fiestas  qoe  la  GiiidaddeHaean,ee., 

great  8<4emnitie8  besides  those  of  the  Cor-  ha  hccho  al  Nacimiento  del  Principe  nnestxo 

pus  Ckruti,  which  weretbe  greatest  of  alL  Senor  D.  Vielipe  Prospero.    4to.  a.  a.  pp. 

Sras,  at  Hoesoa,  in  1857,  after  the  birth  of  83-87.    It  may  be  worth  notice,  that  there 

Don  Felipe  Prospero,  a  son  of  Philip  IV.,  is  a  ftneiy  engraved  head  of  Prince  Praa- 

whtf  died  yoong,  among  the  reijoicings  of  pero,  as  a  cliild,  in  an  edition  of  Kebdlle- 

Ifas  dtj  was  a  grand  drsmatie  entertahi.  do*S  **8elva  Uflitar  j  Folitica,**  whieh 


ment,  in  which  a  vast  car  appeared,  that  dedicated  to  him  in  1661,  wlien  he 

opened  into  six  parts  and  discovered  the  about  three  years  (dd. 

new-bom  prince  lineeling  before  the  Cms-  m  Such  a  representation  was  often  called 

iodia  that  contained  the  wafer  of  the  sac-  <*  fiesta  de  los  earro9J* 

mnenfe, — ^'Thns,'*  says  the  contemponiy 
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On  their  arrival  at  the  stage,  the  Divine  Orpheus,  with 
lyrical  poetry  and  music,  begins  the  work  of  creation,  using 
always  language  borrowed  from  Scripture ;  and  at  the 
suitable  moment,  as  l^e  advances,  each  Day  presents  itself, 
roused  from  its  andient  sleep  and  clothed  with  symbols 
indicating  the  nat^  of  the  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plkhed  ;  after  whMh,  Human  Nature  is,  in  the  same  way, 
summoned  forth,Jand  appears  in  the  form  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  whqfis  the  Eurydice  of  the  fable.  Pleasure 
dwells  with  her  ih  Paradise  ;  and,  in  her  exuberant  happi- 
ness, she  sings  a  hymn  in  honor  of  her  Creator,  founded 
on  the  hundred  and  thirty^ixth  Psalm,  the  poetical  effect 
of  which  is  diminished  by  an  unbecoming  scene  of  allegor- 
ical gallantry  that  immediately  follows  between  the  Divine 
Orpheus  himself  and  Human  Nature.'' 

The  temptation  and  fall  succeed ;  and  then  the  grace- 
fiil  Day^r,  which  had  before  always  accompanied  Human 
Nature  and  scattered  gladness  in  her  path,  disappear  cme 
by  one,  and  leave  her  to  her  trials  and  her  sins.  She  is 
overwhekned  with  remorse,  and,  endeavoring  to  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  her  guilt,  is  conveyed  by  the 
bark  of  Lethe  to  the  realms  of  the  Prince  of  Darfaiess, 
who,  from  his  first  appearance  on  the  scene,  has  been 
laboring,  with  his  coadjutor,  Envy,  for  this  very  triumph. 
But  his  triumph  is  short.  The  Divine  Orpheus,  who  has, 
for  some  time,  represented  the  character  of  our  Saviour, 
comes  upon  the  stage,  weeping  over  the  fall,  and  sings  a 
song  of  love  and  grief  to  ihe  accompaniment  of  a  harp 
made  partly  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  after  which,  rousing 
himself  in  his  omnipotence,  he  enters  the  realms  of  dark- 
ness, amidst  thunders  and  earthquakes;  overcomes  all 
opposition ;  rescues  Human  Nature  from  perdition ;  places 
her,  with  the  seven  redeemed  Days  of  the  Week,  on  a 
fourth  car,  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  so  ornamented  as  to 
represent  the  Christian  Church  and  the  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist;  and  then,  as  the  gorgeous  machine  sweeps 
away,  the  exhibition  ends  with  the  shouts  of  the  actors  in 

s'  ^e  auiot  being  foanded  on  a  doctrine  Perhapf  the  most  striking  ipBtanoe  of  this 
of  the  Church,  their  nse  of  Scriptare  and  of  is  In  0alderon*8  *^  Cena  de  Baltasar,**  in 
■niptnral  aUusionfl  is,  of  coarse,  abundant.    Tom.  II.,  1759, 
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the  drama,  accompanied  by  the  answering  shouts  of  the 
devout  spectators  on  their  knees  wishing  the  good  ship  a 
good  voyage  and  a  happy  arrival  at  her  destined  port.*® 

That  these  Sacramental  Acts  produced  a  great  effect, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Allegory  of  all  kinds,  which, 
from  the  earliest  periods,  had  been  attractive  to  the  Span- 
ish people,  still  continued  so  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 
and  the  imposing  show  of  the  atUoa,  their  music,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  represented  in  seasons  of  solemn 
^  leisure,  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and 
ttiarityof  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  gave  them 
AttiM.  claims  on  the  popular  favor  which  were  enjoyed 
by  no  other  form  of  popular  amusement.  They  were  writ- 
ten and  acted  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  and 
by  all  classes  of  people,  because  they  were  everywhere 
demanded.  How  humble  were  some  of  their  exhibitions 
in  the  villages  and  hamlets  may  be  seen  from  Roxas,  who 
gives  an  account  of  an  auio  on  the  story  of  Cain,  in  which 
two  actors  performed  all  the  parts  ;  ^  and  from  Lope  de 
Vega**  and  Cervantes,**  who  speak  of  autos  being  written 
by  barbers  and  acted  by  shepherds.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  that  in  Madrid  no  expense  was  spared  to  add  to 
th^ir  solemnity  and  effect,  and  that  everywhere  they  bad 
the  countenance  and  support  of  the  public  authorities. 
Nor  has  their  influence  even  yet  entirely  ceased.  In  1*765, 
Charles  the  Third  forbade  their  public  representation  ;  but 
the  popular  will  and  the  habits  of  five  centuries  could  not 
be  immediately  broken  down  by  a  royal  decree.     Autos, 

88  Allegorical  ships  were  not  uncommon  Bescripcion  de  la  grandiosa  y  celebre  FU 
in  religious  exhibitions.  We  have  noticed  esta,  ec,  por  D.  Pedro  de  Araujo  Salgado, 
tvo  such  already  in  Lope's  early  drama  Granada,  1636,  4to,  ff.  12  - 16.  The  well- 
entiUed  »*  The  Soul's  Voyage."  (See  an-  known  Narren-Schiff  of  Sebastian  Brandt, 
te,  chap.  XV.)  Another,  floating  on  a  familiar  in  all  languages,  and  in  every 
sea  of  silver  before  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacra-  fbnn  that  the  press  could  give  it,  firom  its 
ment,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Granada,  was  first  appearance,  about  1480,  down  to  cop- 
exhibited  at  a  festival  there  in  November,  paratively  recent  times,  belongs  to  the 
1635,—- got  up  in  consequence  of  an  out-  same  class  of  fictions,  and  no  doubt  gave 
rage  which  had  been  offered  to  the  Holy  birth  to  many  of  them,  —  perhaps  to  thia 
Sacrament  four  months  earlier  by  a  French  one  at  Granada 
heretic,  and  for  which  it  was  Intended  thus  »  Viage,  1614,  ff.  86  -  37. 
to  atone, — desagraviar  } -^  the  Ship  of  «>  liope  de  Vega,  Comedias,  Tom.  IX., 
Faith  firing  broadsides  of  texts  of  Scrip-  Barcelona,  1618,  f.  133,  £1  Animal  de  Un. 
ture  at  Lather,  Wiclif,  Calvin,  and  (Eco-  gria. 

lampadins,  who  were  swimming  about  and  *i  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  xll. 
Tainly  striving  to  repeat  the  outrage.    See 
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therefore,  or  dramatic  religious  farces  resembling  them, 
are  still  heard  in  some  of  the  remote  villages  of  the  coun- 
try ;  while,  in  the  former  dependencies  of  Spain,  exhibi- 
tions of  the  same  class  and  nature,  if  not  precisely  of  the 
sariie  form,  have  never  been  interfered  with.*2 

Of  fuUrleng&i  religious  plays  and  plays  of  sairUs  GsAderon 
wrote,  in  all,  thirteen  or  fourteen.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
necessary  to  his  success  ;  for  at  one  time  during  Keiigfoui 
his  career,  such  plays  were  much  demanded.  p^y»- 
The  death  of  Queen  Isabella,  in  1644,  and  of  Balthasar, 
the  heir-apparent,  in  1646,  caused  a  suspension  of  public 
representations  on  the  theatres,  and  revived  the  question 
of  their  lawfulness.  New  rules  were  prescribed  about 
the  number  of  actors  and  their  costumes,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  even  to  drive  from  the  theatre  all  plays  involv- 
ing the  passion  of  love,  and  especially  all  the  plays  of 

43  Doblado's  Letters,  1822,  pp.  296,  301,  and  an  account  of  the  representation  of  it, 

803-309}    Madame   Galderon's   Life   in  which  occurred  thirteen  times  in  the  course 

Mexico,  London,  1843,  Letters  38  and  39 }  of  that  year,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1861^ 

and  Thompson's  Becollections  of  Mexico,  by  Eduard   Derrient,  4to,  pp.  43,  wita 

Vaw  Tork,  1846,  Svo,  chap.  11.     Honr  plates  to  illustrate  it  just  as  it  appeared, 

much  the  autos  were  valued  to  the  last,  acted  In  the  open  air,  and  another  volume 

even  by  respectable  ecclesiastics,  may  be  of  documents  about  it  by  M.  Yao  Deutin- 

inferred  from  the    grave  admiration  be-  ger,  Miinchen,  1851.    The  whole  leaves  no 

stowed  on  them  by  Martin  Pansano,  chap-  doubt  that  this  extraordinary  exhibition, 

lain  to  the  Spanish  embassy  at  Turin,  in  at  which  six  thousand  persons  are  some- 

his  Latin  treatise,  *^  De  Hispanorum  lAte-  times  present,  is  made  in  the  religious 

ratura,"  (Mantuss,  1769,  folio,)  intended  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  all  the  people 

as  a  defence  of  his  country's  literary  claims,  in  the  village  where  it  occurs  taking  part 

fn  which,  speaking  of  the  autoa  of  Galde-  in  the  show,  or  in  the  preparations  for  it. 

ron,  only  a  tew  jean  before  they  were  for-  *  The  principal  drama  is  broken  into  scenes 

bidden,  he  says  they  were  dramas,  **  in  by  twenty-eight  tableauo!,  in  pantomime  of 

qoibus  neque  in  inveniendo  acumen,  neo  events  from  the  Old   Testament,  and  is 

in  disponendo  ratio,  neque  in  omando  aut  among  the  most  wild  and  strange  relics  of 

Venustas,  aut  nitor,  aut  mi^estas  deside-  the  Theatre  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  have 

rantur."  —  p.  Ixxv.  come  down,  to  our  times..    The  wonder  is 

Even  in  Germany,  genuine  "  miracle-  that  it  has  reached  us,  not  embalmed  as  a 
plays "  have  not  wholly  disappeared,  as  literary  curiosity,  but  as  a  living  interest 
we  have  seen  they  had  not  in  France  in  of  living  men,  educated  in  a  wholly  difiTer- 
1805.  (See  ante,  Period  I.  Chap.  XHI.  note  ent  state  of  the  world  from  the  one  that 
8.)  Thus,  once  in  ten  years,  if  not  oftener,  originally  produced  it,  and  to  which  alone 
at  Oberammergau,  in  Bavaria,  a  "Pys-  it  seems  fitted.  Pecuniary  profit,  however, 
sions-flohauspiel,"  Aeginning  with  the  en-  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  main-springs  of 
trance  of  the  Saviour  into  Jerusalem,  and  its  continued  success.  It  forms  a  large  in- 
ending  with  his  resurrection,  is  acted  in  terest  in  an  English  novel  entitled  "  Quits,'* 
ftxlfilment  of  a  vow  made  there  during  written  by  an  English  lady  married  in  Ba- 
a  pestilence  in  1633.  I  have  the  eighth  varia,  who  must  have  witnessed  it  in  ordet 
edition  of  the  poetical  parts  of  this  sin-  to  have  described  it  so  well. 
gnlar  play,  printed  at  Munich  in  1850, 
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Lope  de  Vega.  This  irritable  state  of  thiDgs  continued 
till  1649.  But  nothing  of  consequence  followed.  The 
regulations  that  were  made  were  not  executed  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived.  Many  plays  were 
announced  and  acted  as  religious  which  had  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  title  ;  and  others,  religions  in  their  exter- 
nal framework,  were  filled  up  with  an  intriguing  love-plot, 
as  free  as  anything  in  the  secular  drama  had  been.  In- 
deed, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attempts  thus  made 
to  constrain  the  theatre  were  successfully  opposed  or 
evaded,  especially  by  private  representations  in  the  houses 
of  the  nobility ;  *•  and  that,  when  these  attempts  were  given 
up,  the  drama,  with  all  its  old  attributes  and  attractions, 
broke  forth  with  a  greater  extravagance  of  popularity  than 
ever ;  ** — a  fact  apparent  from  the  crowd  of  dramatists  that 
became  famous,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  so  many  of 
the  clergy,  like  Tarrega,  Mira  de  Mescua,  Montalvan,  Tirso 
de  Molina,  and  Calderon,  to  say  nothing  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
who  was  particularly  exact  in  his  duties  as  a  priest,  wero 
ill  successful  writers  for  the  stage.** 

^  These  rcpresentatioxus  in  private  hons-  theatre,  and  that  even  Philip  IL  meant 

es  had  long  been  common.    Biabe  y  Vidal  only  to  regulate,  not  to  snpprees  it.    (p, 

(ThUado,  1618,  c  18)  apeaka  of  tiiem  as  fa-  843.)    Don  Luis  Cresp^  de  Boija,  IHshop 

miliar  in  Barcelona,  and  (leate  them,  in  Hia  of  Orihaela  and  ambassador  of  Philip  IV. 

othcnrise  serere  attack  on  the  theatre,  at  Borne,  who  had  preTimuly  fiftvored  the 

with  a  gentleness  that  shows  he  reeognhnd  tfaei^re,  made,  in  Lent,  IMO,  an  attack  on 

ttieir  influence.  It  in  a  sermon,  which,  when  published 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  how  much  three  years  afterwards,  exeited  a  consldep- 

fhe  theatre  was  really  interfered  with  dnr^  able  sensation,  and  was  answered  by  An- 

ing  ttiese  four  or  five  years ;  but  the  dra-  dres  de  Avila  y  Heredia,  el  Benor  de  la 

matic  writers  seem  to  have  felt  themselves  Chirena,  and  sustained  l^  Padre  Ignado 

eonstrained  in  their  course,  more  or  less,  fior  Oanuurgo.    But  nothing  of  this  soii  moeih 

a  part  of  that  time,  if  not  the  whole  of  it.  hindered   or  helped  ^e  progresa  of  the 

The  accounts  are  to  be  found  in  Gasiano  drama  in  Spain. 

Pellicer,  Origen,  etc.  de  la  Gomedia,  Tom.  I.       46  The  clergy  writing  loose  and  Immoral 

pp.  216-222,  and  Tom.  II.  p.  135  j  —  a  plays  is  only  one  exempllflcatlon  of  tbe 

work  important,  but  til  digested.    Conde,  unsound  state  of  society  so  oAea  set  totHtk 

the  historian,  once  told  me,  that  Its  mate-  In  Madame  d^ Aulnoy's  Travels  in  Spain,  in 

rials  were  fUrnished  chiefly  by  the  author^s  1679  -  80 ;  —  a  curious  and  amusing  book, 

fiither,  the  learned  editor  of  Bon  Quixote,  which  sometimes  throws  a  strong  li^t  on 

and  that  the  son  did  not  know  how  to  put  the  nature  of  the  reUgioos  spirit  that  so 

them  together.    A  few  hints  and  facts  on  fluently  surprises  us  in  Spanish  Uteris 

the  subject  of,  the  secular  drama  of  this  tnre.    Thus,  when  she  fe  giving  an  aoconnt 

period  may  also  be  found  in  THIoa  y  Pe-  of  the  constant  use  made  of  the  roeaxy  or 

reira's  defence  of  it,  written  apparently  chaplet  of  beads,  —  a  well-known  jNission 

fo  meet  the  particular  case,  but  not  pub-  in  Spain,  connected,  perhaps,  with  the  Mo- 

nshed  tin  his  works  appeared  in  Bladrid,  hammedan  origin  of  the  rosary,  d  whidk 

1674,  4to.    He  contends  that  there  was  the  Christian  rosary  was  made  a  rival, » 

never  any  serioufl  pupose  to  break  up  the  she  saya,  <*They  are  going OT«r  their  beads 
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Of  the  religious  plays  of  CalderoU;  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  "The  Purgatory  of  Saint  Patrick."  It  is 
founded  on  the  little  volume  by  Montalvan,  al- 
ready  referred  to,  in  which  the  old  traditions  of  no  de  San 
an  entrance  into  Purgatory  from  a  cave  in  an  ^^ 
island  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  or  in  Ireland  itself,  are 
united  to  the  fictitious  history  of  Ludovico  Enio,  a  Span- 
iard, who,  except  that  he  is  converted  by  Saint  Patrick 
and  ''  makes  a  good  ending,"  is  no  better  than  another  Don 
Juan.**  The  strange  play  in  which  these  are  principal 
figures  opens  with  a  shipwreck.  Saint  Patrick  and  the 
godless  £nio  drift  ashore  and  find  themselves  in  Ireland,  — 
the  sinner  being  saved  from  drowning  by  the  vigorous  ex- 
ertions of  the  saint.  The  king  of  the  country,  who  imme- 
diately appears  on  the  stage,  is  an  atheist,  furious  against 
Christianity  ;  and  after  an  exhibition,  which  is  not  without 
poetry,  of  the  horrors  of  savage  heathendom,  Saint  Pat- 
rick is  sent  as  a  slave  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  to 
work  for  this  brutal  master.  The  first  act  ends  with  his 
arrival  at  his  destination,  where,  in  the  open  fields,  after  a 
fervent  prayer,  he  is  comforted  by  an  angel,  and  warned  of 
the  will  of  Heaven,  that  he  should  convert  his  oppressors. 

Before  the  second  act  opens,  three  years  elapse,  dur- 
ing which  Saint  Patrick  has  visited  Bome  and  been  regu- 
larly commissioned  for  his  great  work  in  Ireland,  where  he 
now  appears,  ready  to  undertake  it.  He  immediately 
performs  miracles  of  all  kinds,  and,  among  the  rest,  raises 
the  deaobefore  the  audience ;  but  still  the  old  heathen 
king  refuses  to  be  converted,  unless  the  very  Purgatory, 
Hen,  and  Paradise  preached  to  him  are  made  sure  to  the 

oonstanOy  when  ttiey  are  in  the  streets,  and  obvious  throughout  his  play.  Wright, 
in  oonyersaUon  ;  when  they  are  playing  however,  in  his  pleasant  work  on  St.  Pat- 
ombre,  making  love,  telling  lies,  or  talking  rick*8  Purgatory,  (London,  1844, 12mo,  pp. 
scaadaL  In  short,  they  are  forever  mut-  IM- 1590  supposes  that  the  French  book 
tering  over  their  chaplets }  and  even  in  the  of  devotion  was  made  up  chiefly  from  Cal- 
mest ceremonious  society  it  goes  on  just  deron's  play }  whereas  they  resemble  each 
the  same }  how  devoutly  yon  may  guess,  other  only  because  both  were  taken  from 
But  custom  is  very  potent  in  this  country.**  the  Spanish  prose  wtMrk  of  Hontalvan.  See 
£d.  1603,  Tom.  II.  p.  124.  emte,  p.  314.  Bnio,  under  different  names, 
^  The  "^  Yida  y  Purgatorio  del  Glorioso  is  known  to  the  old  monkish  accounts  of 
San  Patricio,"  (1627,)  of  which  I  have  a  St.  Patrick,  from  the  twelfth  century  )  but  it 
copy,  (Madrid,  1739,  18mo,)  was  long  a  is  Hontalvan  and  Calderon  who  have  made 
popular  book  of  devotion,  both  in  Spanish  him  the  personage  we  now  recognise, 
and  in  French.    That  Calderon  used  it  is 
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senses  of  some  well-known  witness.  This,  therefore,  is 
diyinelj  vouchsafed  to  the  intercession  of  Saint  Patrick. 
A  communication  with  the  unseen  world  is  opened  through 
a  dark  and  frightful  cave.  Enio,  the  godless  Spaniard, 
already  converted  by  an  alarming  ^sion,  enters  it  and 
witnesses  its  dread  secrets;  after  which  he  returns,  and 
efi^ts  the  conversion  of  the  king  and  court  by  a  long  de- 
scription of  what  he  had  seen.  This^  however,  is  the  only 
catastrophe  to  the  play. 

Besides  its  religious  story,  the  Purgatory  of  Saint^ 
Patrick  has  a  love-plot,  such  as  might  become  the  most 
secular  drama,  and  a  gracioso  as  rude  and  free-spoken  as 
the  rudest  of  his  class.^^  But  the  whole  was  intended  to 
produce  what  was  then  regarded  as  a  religious  effect ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  failed  of  its 
purpose.  There  is,  however,  much  in  it  that  would  be 
unseemly  under  any  system  of  faith ;  some  wearying 
metaphysics ;  and  two  speeches  of  Enio's,  each  above 
three  hundred  lines  long,  —  the  first  an  account  of  his 
shameful  life  before  his  conversion,  and  the  last  a  narrative 
of  all  he  had  witnessed  in  the  cave,  absurdly  citing  for 
its  truth  fourteen  or  fifteen  obscure  monkish  authorities, 
all  of  which  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  his  own.^ 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  the  Purgatory  of  Saint  Patrick  is 
commonly  ranked  among  the  best  religious  plays  of  the 
Spanish  theatre  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is,  indeed,  on  many  accounts,  less  offensive  than  the 
more  famous  drama,  "  Devotion  to  the  Gross,"  printed  in 
1635,  which  is  founded  on  the  adventures  of  a  man  who, 
lADeTo-  though  his  life  is  a  tissue  of  gross  and  atrocious 
ciondeia  crimos,  is  yet  made  an  object  of  the  especial 
favor  of  God,  because  he  shows  a  uniform  exter- 

*  Wben  Bido  determlnefl  to  adrenture       I  Aink  mj  wift  wIB  prore  enough  of  one 
Into  the  care  of  Purgatory,  he  gra^dy      '<*  "7  pw»«*ioii. 
urges  his  servant,  who  is  the  graeioao  of  COmcdlM,  UW,  Tom.  n.  p.  981 

the  piece,  to  go  with  him )  to  wliich  the  Hiere  is,  however,  a  good   deal  that  is 

■errant  replies,  —  solemn  in  this  wild  drama.    Enio,  when  he 

I  nerer  heard  befbre  that  any  man  V»^  ^  ^«  infernal  world,  talks,  in  the 

Took  lackey  with  hhn  when  he  went  to  heU  I  <"Pl^^  ^  Tivx^a  hhnself,  of 

No,  -  to  my  native  village  will  I  haate,  *  Treading  on  the  veiy  ghosts  of  men. 

Where  I  can  live  bi  aomethiag  Uke  eon-  „  „     ^.                             . 

tent  I  ^  Bee  Chapters  4  and  6  of  Montalvan's 

Or,  if  the  matter  most  to  goblins  come,  "  Patricio.** 
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nal  reverence  for  whatever  has  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and 
who,  dying  in  a  ruffian  4>rawl,  as  a  robber,  is  yet,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  devotion  to  the  cross,  miraculously  restored 
to  life,  that  he  may  confess  his  sins,  be  absolved,  and  then  be 
transported  directly  to  heaven.  The  whole  seems  to  be 
absolutely  an  invention  of  Oalderon,  and,  from  the  fervent 
poetical  tone  of  some  of  its  devotional  passages,  it  has 
always  been  a  favorite  in  Spain,  and,  what  is  yet  more 
remarkable,  has  found  ardent  admirers  in  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom.^ 

"  The  Wonder-working  Magician,"  founded  on  the  story 
of  Saint  Cyprian,  —  the  same  legend  on  which  g,  jjagico 
Milman  has  founded  his  "  Martyr  of  Antioch," —  Prodifioso. 
is,  however,  more  attractive  than  either  of  the  dramas 
just  mentioned,  and,  like  "El  Joseph  de  las  Mugeres,'' 
reminds  us  of  Goethe's  "Faust.''  It  opens  —  after  one 
of  those  gorgeous  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  in  which 
Calderon  loves^to  indulge  -^  with  an  account  by  Cyprian, 
still  unconverted,  of  his  retirement,  on  a  day  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Jupiter,  from  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
the  oity  of  Antioch,Jn  order  to  spend  the  time  in  inquiries 
concerning  the  existence  of  One  Supreme  Deity.  As  he 
seems  likely  to  arrive  at  conclusions  not  far  from  the 
truth,  Satan,  to  whom  such  a  result  would  be  particularly 
unwelcome,  breaks  in  upon  his  studies,  and,  in  the  dress 
of  a  fine  gentleman,  announces  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
learning,  who  has.  accidentally  lost  his  way.  In  imitation 
of  a  fashion  not  rare  among  scholars  at  European  univer- 
sities in  the  poet's  time,  this  personage  offers  to  hold  a 
dispute  with  Cyprian  on  any  subject  whatever.  Cyprian 
naturally  chooses  the  one  that  then  troubled  his  thoughts ; 

49  It  is  beautifully  translated  by  A.  W.  "  El  Condenado   por   Desconflado,*'  go^ 

Schlegel,  —  the  first  play  in  his  collection  of  still  more  profoundly  into  the  pecuUtt  re- 

1803,  —  preserving  rigorously  the  meaaures  ligious  faith  of  the  i^e,  and  may  well  be 

and  manner  of  the  original,  and  following  compared  with  the  **  Deyotioo  dela  0ru9»*' 

its  Monant€8  as  well  as  its  rhymes.   All  the  which  it  preoeded  in  time,  and  perhaps  sur- 

trauslations  of  Schlegel  from  the  Spanish  passes  in  poetical  merit.  It  represents  a  rer- 

theatre  are  worth  reading.    The  amplest  erend  hermit,  Paulo,  as  losing  the  CaTor  of 

edition  of  them  is  the  one  in  two  vols.,  12mo,  Ood,  simply  from  want  of  trust  In  it }  while 

Leipeig,  1845,  containing  fragments  of  the  Enrico,  a  robb«r  and  assassin,  obtains  tiiat 

**  Cabellos  de  Absalon"  and  "  Las  Amazo-  fiiror  by  an  ezetfoise  <rf  ftdth  and  trust  at 

nas^*  of  Calderon,  and  of  the  "  Numancia"  the  last  moment  of  a  life  which  had  beeo 

of  Cervantes.    A  drama  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  flUed  with  the  most  revolting  orimes. 

16*  X 
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and  after  a  long,  logical  discussion,  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools,  obtains  a  clear  victory,  —  though 
not  without  feeling  enough  of  his  adversary's  power  and 
genius  to  express  a  sincere  admiration  for  both.  The  evil 
spirit;  however,  though  defeated,  is  not  discouraged,  and 
goes  away,  determined  to  try  the  power  of  temptation. 

For  this  purpose  he  brings  upon  the  stage  Lelius,  son 
of  the  governor  of  Antioch,  and  Floras,  —  both  friends  of 
Cyprian, — who  come  to  fight  a  duel,  near  the  place  of 
his  present  retirement,  concerning  a  fair  lady  named  Jus- 
tina,  against  whose  gentle  innocence  the  Spirit  of  all  Evil 
is  particularly  incensed.  Cyprian  interferes  ;  the  parties 
refer  their  quarrel  to  him  ;  he  visits  Justina,  who  is  se- 
cretly a  Christian,  and  supposes  herself  to  be  the  daughter 
of  a  Christian  priest ;  but,  unhappily,  Cyprian,  instead  of 
executing  his  commission,  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
her ;  while,  in  order  to  make  out  the  running  parody  on 
the  principal  action,  common  in  Spanish  plays,  the  two 
lackeys  of  Cyprian  are  both  found  to  be  in  love  with  Jus- 
tina's  maid. 

Now,  of  course,  begins  the  complication  of  a  truly 
Spanish  intrigue,  for  which  all  that  precedes  it  is  only  a 
preparation.  That  same  night  Lelius  and  Floras,  the  two 
original  rivals  for  the  love  of  Justina,  who  favors  neither 
of  them,  come  separately  before  her  window  to  offer  her  a 
serenade,  and  while  there,  Satan  deceives  them  both  into 
a  confident  belief  that  the  lady  is  disgracefully  attached  to 
some  other  person  ;  for  he.  himself,  in  the  guise  of  a  gal- 
lant, descends  from  her  balcony,  before  their  eyes,  by  a 
rope-ladder,  and,  having  reached  the  bottom,  sinks  into 
the  ground  between  the  two.  As  they  did  not  see  each 
other  till  after  his  disappearance,  though  both  had  seen 
him,  each  takes  the  other  to  be  this  favored  rivaj,  and  a 
duel  ensues  on  the  spot.  Cyprian  again  opportunely  inter- 
feres, but,  having  understood  nothing  of  the  vision  or  the 
rope-ladder,  is  astonished  to  find  that  both  renounce  Jus- 
tina as  no  longer  worthy  their  regard.  And  thus  ends 
the  first  act. 

In  the  two  other  acts,  Satan  is  still  a  busy,  bustling 
personage.    He  appears  in  different  forms;  first,  as  if 
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just  escaped  from  shipwreck ;  and  afterwards,  as  a  fashion- 

•  able  gallant ;  but  uniformly  for  mischief.    The  Christians^ 

•  meantime,  through  his  influence,  are  persecuted.  Cy* 
prian's  loTC  grows  desperate  ;  and  he  sells  his  soul  to  the 
Spirit  of  Evil  for  the  possession  of  Justina.  The  tempta- 
tion of  the  fair  Christian  maiden  is  then  carried  on  in  all 
possible  ways ;  especially  in  a  beautiful  lyrical  allegory, 
where  all  things  about  her  —  the  birds,  th^  flowers,  the 
balmy  air — are  made  to  solicit  her  to  love  with  gentle  and 
winning  voices.  But  in  every  way  the  temptation  fails. 
Satan's  utmost  power  is  defied  and  defeated  by  the  mere 
spirit  of  innocence.  Cyprian,  too,  yields,  and  becomes  a 
Christian,  and  with  Justina  is  immediately  brought  before 
the  governor,  already  exasperated  by  discovering  that  his 
own  son  is  a  lover  of  the  fair  convert.  Both  are  ordered 
to  instant  execution ;  the  buffoon  servants  make  many 
poor  jests,  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  piece  ends  by  the 
appearance  on  a  dragon  of  Satan  himself,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  confess  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  which 
in  the  first  scenes  he  had  denied,  and  to  proclaim, 
amidst  thunder  and  earthquakes,  that  Cyprian  and  Jus- 
tina are  already  enjoying  the  happiness  won  by  their 
glorious  martyrdom.*^ 

Few  pieces  contain  more  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
old  Spanish  stage  than  this  one  ;  and  fewer  still  show  so 
plainly  how  the  civil  restraints  laid  on  the  theatre  werQ 
evaded,  and  the  Church  was  conciliated,  while  the  popular 
audiences  lost  nothing  of  the  forbidden  amusement  to 
which  they  had  been  long  accustomed  from  the  secular 
drama."    Of  such  plays  Calderon  wrote  fifteen,  if  we  in- 

60  An  interesting,  bat  somewhat  too  met-  vestment,  —  the  chcuubley — in  which  he 

aphysical,  discussion  of  this  piay,  with  is  to  say  mass :  — 

prefatory  remarks  on  the  general  merits  BeceiTe  fhifl  robe,  that,  at  my  holy  ftMt, 

of  Calderon,  by  Karl  Rosenkranz,  appeared  Thoa  mayst  be  Men  •■  such  a  gallant  Bhould 
at    Leipsig    in    1829,    (12mo,)    entitled,  be.     . 

**  Ueber  Calderon's  Trag9die  vom  wonder-  My  taste  muit  be  conndted  In  thy  droM, 
th&ttgen  Magus."   BeauttfW  translations  of  !*•  that  of  .ay  other  fkmous  Jady. 
some  scenes  from  it  were  first  published  Comedlai.  17flO,  Tom.  VI.  p.  U«. 
in  Shelley's  Posthumous  Poems,  London,  The  lightness  of  tone  in  this  passage  is  th« 
8to,  1824,  pp.  302-392.  mors  remarkable,  because  the  miracle  al- 
ii How  completely  a  light,  worldly  tone  luded  to  in  it  is  the  croWning  glory  of  the 
was  taken  in  these  plays  may  be  teen  in  great  cathedral  of  Toledo,  on  which  toI- 
the  fbllowing  words  of  the  Hadonna,  when  umes  hare  been  written,  and  on  ^ich 
the  penoMUy  glvet  St  ndefniso  a  rich  UurlUo  has  i^ftinted  one  of  his  gvoatsit 
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dade  in  the  number  his  **  Aurora  in  Gopacobana/'  which 
is  on  the  conquest  and  conversion  of  the  Indians 
in  Pern  ;  "  and  his  ''  Origin,  Loss,  and  Becovery 
of  the  Virgin  of  the  Beliqnary/'  —  a  strange 
collection  bf  legends,  extending  over  above  fonr  centu- 
ries, full  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  ballads,  and  relating  to 
an  image  of  the  Madonna  still  devoutly  worshipped  in  the 
great  cathediyl  at  Toledo. 


rhOe  a  litOe 
earlier,  tnj  Joan  flannhfa  Colan  reodTed, 
as  he  claimed,  Uie  honor  of  a  ^hOog  firm 
the  Madonna  heraeU^  vhen  he  wu  engaged 
in  repreeenting  the  aame  miiacaldas  eeene. 
StWiag^  AxtiM,  IMS,  Tel.  L  pt  490,  VoL 
II.  p.  916. 

i^gneroa  (Pangero,  1617,  ft.  104- 108) 
«ya,  with  mch  tarvkh.  In  the  mUet  of  hte 
severe  remarka  on  the  drama  of  his  thne, 
ttat  the  evmediaa  de  9anio»  were  so  eon- 
ilnMtBd,  that  the  fliat  act  eontained  ths 
yooth  ofthe  saint,  vith  bis  follies  and  Ioto- 
adfeuUues  ;  the  seeond,  his  oonrerdon 
and  sabsequent  life ;  aodthetiiird  Usmir- 
aeles  and  death ;  bat  that  thej  often  had 
looee  and  immocal  stories  to  render  them 
aUiaeliTe.  Ihej  were,  however,  of  all  «Br 
rifrtaes}  andtt  iscaiioas,  in  snch  a  ooHeetioii 
of  dramas  as  the  one  in  forty-eight  vofaunes, 
aitending  oner  the  period  from  166S  to 
17M,  to  mask  in  how  man/  wajs  the  the»> 
tie  endearoted  to  eondliate  the  Church ; 
of  the  plajs  being  ftUed  entiRir  with 
angels,  and  allegGrical  pep> 
Bonages,  and  deserring  the  character  given 
to  the  <«VeDizdeBkpaia,**(T<im.  XUIL, 
1078,)  or  bcbig  aermflos  in  the  sh^ie  of 
plajs ;  whSkb  others  are  mere  inteigning 
comedies,  with  an  angel  or  a  saint  pat  in 
to  conaearale  their  immoraUtlos,  like  **  La 
Defcnsora  de  la  Bqriui  de  Ungria,"  by  Fer- 
nando de  Zarate,  in  Tom.  XXCL,  1668. 


In  other  oeoitfries  of  Christendom  be- 
sides those  in  which  the  Chnreh  of  Bomo 
bears  swaj,  this  sort  of  irierereuec  in  xd^ 
tion  to  things  diTine  has  more  or  kss  shown 


The  Poxitaaa  of  England  in  the 
dajs  of  Cromwell,  firom  their  belief  in  the 
constant  hileifcieuce  of  Provldenee  aboat 
their  alMiii,  Bisniiiliiiiii  addiful  siqipiW 
oations  to  God  in  a  s^rit  not  more  trolj 
devoot  than  ttiat  shown  by  the  Bpaniarda 
in  their  avfips  and  their  comsMins  de  s«». 
(OS.  Both  felt  themselves  to  be  pecnllarlj 
regarded  of  Heaven,  and  entitled  to  make 
the  moat  peieaiptory  dai—  on  theDiviaa 
feror  and  the  moat  ficee  aUnsions  to  wimt 
they  deemed  holy.  But  no  peoide  ever 
Mt  thiwaphrwi  to  be  aoabaotoWy  aoidiew 
of  the  cross  aa  the  Spaniards  did,  from  the 
of  their  Moorish  wan;   no  pei^de 


of  miracles  in  the  aOkirs  of  their  daily 
life  ;  and  therefere  no  people  ever  talked 
of  divfam  tfainga  m  of  aaattois  in  their  a». 
tare  so  fcmiiiar  and  cnmmnnplace.  Sraoes 
of  this  state  of  Heeling  and  character  are  to 
be  feond  in  Spanish  tttorstara  on  aB  aides. 
*>  She  remarks  of  MaMmrg  oo  this  iriaj 
are  wdl  worth  reading.  They  are  to  tiie 
PrelbeetohfetranBlatwns  from 
Leipaig,  1881,  ToL  IT.  Be  dtes 
on  the  subject  of  the  play  from  the  Inea 
Oardtoaso  to  fflastrate  ik 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

OALDBBOH,  CONTIirUBD.  —  HIS  6BCULAB  PLATB. -7  DIFVIOULTT  OV 
CLASSIFTINQ  THBM. — THEIB  PBINOIPAL  INTBBBBT.  >n;  ^^TUBB  OF 
THBIB  PLOTS. —  LOVE  8UBVIVB8  LIPB. — PHYSICIAN  OP  HIS  OWN 
HONOB. — PAINTBB  OP  HIS  OWN  DISHONOB. — NO  MON8TEB  LIKB 
JBAXOUST.  —  FIBM-HBABTBD  PBINOB. 

• 

Passing   from  the  religious  plays  of  Oalderon  to  the 
secular,  we  at  onoe  encounter  an  embarrassment  which 
we  have  already  felt  in  other  cases,  —  that  of  dividing 
them  all  into  distinct  and  appropriate  classes.     It  is  even 
difficult  to  determine,  in  every  instance,  whether  various 
the  piece  we  are«  considering  belongs  to  one  of  ^JSero  » 
the  religious  subdivisions  of  his  dramas  or  not ;  secaiar 
for  the    '*  Wonder-working  Magician,'^  for  in-        ** 
stance,  is  hardly  less  an  intriguing  play  than  "  First  of  all 
my  Lady ;  "  and  "  Aurora  in  Copacobana "  is  as  full  of 
spiritual  personages  and  miracles,  as  if  it  were  not,  in  the 
main,  a  love-story.     But,  even  after  setting  this  difficulty 
aside,  as  we  have  done,  by  examining  separately  all  the 
dramas  of  Oalderon  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  accounted 
religious,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  definite  classificar 
tion  of  the  remainder. 

Some  of  them,  such  as  "  Nothing  like  Silence,"  are 
absolutely  intriguing  comedies,  and  belong  strictly  to  the 
school  of  the  capa  y  espada ;  others,  like  "  A  Friend  Lov- 
ing and  Loyal,''  are  purely  heroic,  both  in  their  structure 
and  their  tone  ;  and  a  few  others,  such  as  **  Love  survives 
Life,"  and  "  The  Physician  of  his  own  Honor,"  belong  to 
the  most  terrible  inspirations  of  genuine  tragedy.  Twice, 
in  a  differetit  direction,  we  have  operas,  which  are  yet 
nothing  but  plays  in  the  national  taste,  with  music  added  ;  ^ 

1  **  Ia  Purpan  de  la  Rosa,"  and  **  Las    of  them  plays  in  the  national  taste,  and  yet 
yortunatdeAiidfteiedayPerMOi"  are  both   were  song  throoghout    The  last  is  taken 
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and  once  we  have  a  burlesque  drama,  —  ''  Cepbalus  and 
Procris,"  —  in  which,  using  the  language  of  the  populace, 
Galderon  parodies  an  earlier  and  successful  performance 
of  his  own.'  But,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  boun- 
daries of  no  class  are  respected ;  and  in  many  of  them  even 
more  than  two  forms  of  the  drama  melt  imperceptibly  into 
each  other.  Especially  in  those  pieces  whose  subjects  are 
taken  from  known  history,  sacred  or  profane,  or  from  the 
recognized  fictions  of  mythology  or  romance,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  oonfusion  that  seems  as  though  it  were  intended 
to  set  all  classification  at  defiance.' 

Still,  in  this  confusion  there  was  a  principle  of  order, 
and  perhaps  even  a  dramatic  theory.  For — if  we  except 
**  Luis  Perez  the  Galician,''  which  is  a  series  of  sketches 
to  bring  out  the  character  of  a  notorious  robber,  and  a  few 
show  pieces,  presented  on  particular  occasions  to  the 
court  with  great  magnificence  —  all  Calderon's  full-length 
dramas  depend  for  their  success  on  the  interest  excited  by 
an  involved  plot,  constructed  out  of  surprising  incidents.^ 
He  avows  this  himself,  when  he  declares  one  of  them 
to  be  — 

The  most  surprising  ta^e 
Which,  in  the  dramas  of  Castile,  a  wit 
Acnte  hath  jet  traced  out,  and  on  the  stage 
With  tasteful  skill  produced.^ 

« 

from  Ovid's  Metamorphosefl,  Lib.  IV.  and  •  For  iDfltanoe,  the  "  Armas  de  la  Hermo- 

v.,  and  was  produced  before  the  court  with  sura,*'  on  the  story  of  Goriolanns  }  and  the 

a  magnificent  Uieatrlcal  apparatus.    The  **■  Major  Encanto  Amor,"  on  the  story  of 

first,  which  was  written  in  honor  of  the  Ulysses. 

marrii^  of  Louis  XIV.  with  the  LiCsnta  Vonr  times,  it  should  be  observed,  Cal- 

Maria  Teresa,  1660,  was  also  taken  from  deron  varied  in  his  Comedias  from  the 

Ovid  (Met.,  Lib.    X.) ;   and  in    the  loa  Itall-length  measure  of  three  Jomadaa ; 

that   precedes  it  we  are  told  expressly,  vis.  in  the  **  Purpura  de  la  Boea,"  where 

"  The  play  is  to  be  wholly  in  music,  and  is  he  made  the  first  attempt  in  Opera,  and 

intended  to  introduce  this  style  among  us,  the  ^*  €k>lfo  de  la  Sirenas,"  which  is  a  sort 

that  other  nati(»is  may  see  they  have  com-  of  Piscatory  Sdogne,  each  of  them  having 

petitoTS  for  those  distinctions  of  which  they  only  one  Jornada  ;  and  in  the   ^  Laurel 

boast**    Operas  in  Spain,  however,  never  de  Apolo  "  and  the  **  Jardin  d«  Palerina,** 

had  any  permanent  success,  though  they  which  have  only  two. 

had  in  Portugal.    But  music  was  often  in-  4  Calderon  was   famous  fbr  what  are 

trodnced  into  Spanish  dramas,  especially  called  coups  de  tkidtre  ;  so  iiEunous,  that 

Calderon^s.  lancea  de  Galderon  became  a  sort  of  prov>- 

*  "  Zelos  aun  del  Ayre  matan,"  which  erb. 

Galderon  parodied,  is  on  the  same  subject  5  L«  noveJanuM  notable 

with  his  «  Cephalus  and  Procris,"  to  which  ^^  ^^  CartcllanM  eomedias, 

he  «ldcjl^not  veyappropriately  thestory  J^^^^Sl^Sl 

of  ^rostoattts  and  the  burning  of  the  tern-  El  Alcsyde  de  H  Mi«no,  Jom.  IL 

pie  of  Diana.  ^^ 
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And  again,  where  he  says  of  another,  — 

This  is  a  play  of  Pedro  Calderon, 
Upon  whose  scene  yon  never  fail  to  find 
A  hidden  lover  or  a  lady  fair 
Most  cunningly  disguised.^ 

But  to  this  principle  of  making  a  story  which' shall  sus- 
tain an  eager  interest  throughout  Calderon  has  sacrificed 
almost  as  much  as  Lope  de  Vega  did.  The  facts  of  history 
and  geography  are  not  felt  for  a  moment  as  limits  AbBurdities 
or  obstacles.  Coriolanus  is  a  general  who  has  <rfOaideron. 
served  under  Komulus ;  and  Veturia,  his  wife,  is  one  of 
the  ravished  Sabines.''  The  Danube,  which  must  have 
been  almost  as  well  known  to  a  Madrid  audience  from  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Fifth  as  the  Tagus,  is  placed  between 
Russia  and  Sweden.^  Jerusalem  is  on  the  sea-coast.* 
Herodotus  is  made  to  describe  America.^'* 

How  absurd  all  this  was  Calderon  knew  as  well  as  any^ 
body.  Once,  indeed,  he  makes  a  jest  of  it  all ;  for  one  of 
his  ancient  Roman  clowns,  who  is  about  to  tell  a  story, 
begins,  — 

A  friar,  — but  that 's  not  right,  —  there  are  no  friars 
As  yet  in  Rome.^i 

Nor  is  the  preservation  of  national  or  individual  char- 
acter, except  perhaps  the  Moorish,  a  matter  of  any  more 
moment  in  his  eyes.  Ulysses  and  Circe  sit  down,  as  if  in 
a  saloon  at  Madrid,  and,  gathering  an  academy  of  cava* 
liers  and  ladies  about  them,  discuss  questions  of  caBtiuan  ;' 
metaphysical  gallantry.  Saint  Eugenia  does  the  manners, 
same  thing  at  Alexandria  in  the  third  century.  And  Judas 
Maccabsdus,  Herod  the  Tetrarch  of  Judsea,  Jupangui  the 
Inca  of  Peru,  and  Zenobia,  are  all,  in  their  general  air,  as 
much  Spaniards  of  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  as  if 

•  No  hay  Borlas  con  el  Amor,  Jom.  IL  Herodotus,  is  at  the  same  time  supposed 
T  Armas  de  la  Hermosura,  Jom.  I.,  II.  to  live  seveu  or  eight  centuries  before 
8  Afbctos  de  Odio  y  Amor,  Jom.  IL  America  was  discovered. 

•  El  Mayor  M oBStruo  los  Zelos,  Jom.  IH. 

»  I*JUrg»  del  Sagrari.,  Jorn.  I     Th.      ^  S'^'^f  iTn or«1.JriW 
Irioas  btAop  who  1.  here  repKBentrt  a.  j^j^  ^^^^  W  Cirt>.  Jom.  m. 

talking  of  America,  on  the  authority  of 
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they  had  never  lived  anywhere  except  at  his  court."  Bat 
we  rarely  miss  the  interest  and  charm  of  a  dramatic  story, 
sustained  by  a  rich  and  flowing  versification,  and  by  long 
narrative  passages,  in  which  the  most  ingenious  turns  of 
phraseology  are  employed  in  order  to  provoke  cariosity 
and  enchain  attention. 

^o  doubt,  this  is  not  the  dramatic  interest  to  which  we 
are  most  accustomed,  and  which  we  most  value.  But  still 
it  is  a  dramatic  interest,  and  dramatic  effects  are  produced 
by  it.  We  are  not  to  judge  Calderon  by  the  example  of 
]y,3„^Q  Shakespeare,  any  more  than  we  are  to  judge 
*■*««■*•  Shakespeare  by  the  example  of  Sophocles.  The 
''  Arabian  Nights  "  are  not  the  less  brilliant  because  the 
admirable  practical  fictions  of  Miss  Edg^worth  are  so 
difi^rent.  The  gallant  audiences  of  Madrid  still  give  the 
full  measure  of  an  intelligent  admiration  to  the  dramas  of 
Calderon,  as  their  fathers  did ;  and  even  the  poor  AlguacU, 
who  sat  as  a  guard  of  ceremony  on  the  stage  while  the 
*\  Nifia  de  Gomez  Arias  "  was  acting,  was  so  deluded  by 
the  cunning  of  the  scene,  that,  when  a  noble  Spanish  lady 
was  dragged  forward  to  be  sold  to  the  Moors,  he  sprang, 
sword  in  hand,  among  the  performers  to  prevent  it."  It 
is  in  vain  to  say  that  dramas  which  produce  such  effects 
are  not  dramatic.  The  testimony  of  (two)  centuries  and  of 
a  whole  nation  proves  the  contrary.       '■    ^  '- 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  plays  of  Calderon  are  really 
dramas,  and  that  their  basis  is  to  be  sought  in  the  struc- 
ture of  their  plots,  we  can  examine  them  in  the  spirit,  at 
Jeast,  in  which  they  were  originally  written.  And  if,  while 
thus  inquiring  into  their  character  and  merits,  we  fix  our 
attention  on  the  different  degrees  in  which  love,  jealousy, 
and  a  lofty  and  sensitive  honor  and  loyalty  enter  into  their 
composition  and  give  life  abd  movement  to  their  respective 
actions,  we  shall  hardly  fail  to  form  a  right  estimate  of 
what  Calderon  did  for  the  Spanish  secular  theatre  in  its 
highest  dep^ments. 

u  El  Major  Xncanto  Amor,  Jam.  II. ;  tnM  Arlafl,  Jom.  HE.  ;*— %  play  for  which 

Bl  Joaeph  de  laa  Hugerea,  Jom.  m.,  eto.  Galderoa   owed  much  to  Iioia  Veka  de 

u  naerta,  Teatro  Heapanol,  Parte  XL  Guevara. 
Tom.  L,  PMOogOf  p.  TiL    ^  N^  de  Oo- 
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Under  the  first  head,  —  that  of  the  passion  of  love,  -m- 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Oalderon's  plays  ^^^^ 
occurs  early  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  and  founded 

on,  l07G 

is  entitled  ''Love  survives  Life.''     It  is  founded 
on  events  that  happened  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Moors  of 
Granada  which  broke  out  in  1568,  and  though  ^^^^^ 
some  passages  in  it  bear  traces  of  the  history  of   puea  de  u 
Mendoza,"  yet  it  is  mainly  taken  from  the  half- 
fanciful,  half-serious  narrative  of  Hita,  where  its  chief  de- 
tails are  recorded  as  unquestionable  facts.^*    The  action 
occupies  about  five  years,  beginning  three  years  before 
the   absolute    outbreak  of  the    insurgents,   and  ending 
with  their  final  overthrow. 

The  first  act  passes  in  the  city  of  Granada,  and  explains 
the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  throw  oflT  the  Spanish 
yoke,  which  had  become  intolerable.  Tuzani,  the  hero,  is 
quickly  brought  to  the  foreground  of  the  piece  by  his 
attachment  to  Clara  Malec,  whose  aged  father,  dishonored 
by  a  blow  from  a  Spaniard,  causes  the  rebellion  to  break 
out  somewhat  prematurely.  Tuzani  at  once  seeks  the 
haughty  offender.  A  duel  follows,  and  is  described  with 
great  spijit ;  but  it  is  interrupted,-"  an4  the  parties  sepa- 
rate, to  renew  their  quarrel  on  a  bloodier  theatre. 

The  second*  act  opens  three  years  afterwards,  in  the 
mountains  south  of  Granada,  where  the  insurgents  are 

14  Compare  the  eloquent  speeches  of  EI     _       .   -,_.,*  "^^V"*^^*°"®  J      *u 
.*^„  H  »'  ISamtL  Plrft  let  one  IWl,  and  the  HurviTor  then 

Zagner,  in  Mcndoaa,  ed.  1776,  Lib.  I.  p.  29,  M^y  open  stadght  tiie  doom. 

and  Maleo,  in  Oalderon,  Jom.  I. }  or  the  Mendoza.                                       WeU  aaid. 

description  of  the  Alpujarras,  in  the  same  The  spirited  opening  of  majiy  of  Oalde- 

Jornada,  with  that  of  Mendoza,  p.  43,  etc.  ron*8  plays  is  noticed,  as  it  may  be  observed 

u  The  story  of  ToEani  is  found  in  Chap-  here,  in  a  well-considered  Latin  Eraay  on 

ters  XXn.,  XXin.,  and  XXTV.  of  the  his  poetical  merits,  entitled,  "  De  Poeseos 

second  rolume  of  Hita*s  **  Guerras  de  Qra^  Dramatices  genere  Hispanioo,  prsesertim  de 

nada,"  and  is  the  best  part  of  it.  .  Hita  Petro  Oalderone  de  la  Barca''  (Haltai»,^ 

says  he  had  the  account  from  Tuzani  him-  1817, 12mo,  pp.  168).    Its  author,  Joannes 

sel^,  long  afterwards,  at  Madrid,  and  it  is  Ludovicus  Heiberg,  who  was  then  only 

not  unlikely  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  true,  twenty-six  years  old,  has  since  been  a  dte- 

Calderon,  though  sometimes  using  its  very  tlnguished  Danish  poet  and  dramatist,  as 

words,  makes  considerable  alterations  in  it,  his  fotfaer  had  been  before  him.    He  regards 

to  bring  it  within  the  forms  of  the  drama ;  the  two  great  chuaoteristics  of  Calderon  to 

but  the  leading  facts  are  the  same  in  both  have  been  his  nationality  and  his  romantic 

cases,  and  the  story  belongs  to  Hita.  spirit,  and,  under  the  impulse  of  these  at- 

w  While  they  are  fighting  tn  a  room,  tributes,  he  adds,  as  his  final  conclusion  s 

with  locked  doors,  suddenly  there  is  a  great  "  Drama  Galderonicum  est  Drama  Hlspanl- 

bustle  and  calling  without    Mendosa,  the  cum  gentile  ad  summam  perfoctlonem  per* 

Spaniard,  asks  his  adversary  -^  duotvm.**    p.  146. 
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Birongly  posted,  and  where  they  are  attacked  by  Don 
John  of  Aastria,  represented  as  coming  Iresh  from  the 
great  victory  at  Lepanto,  which  yet  happened,  as  Calderon 
and  his  audience  well  knew,  a  year  alter  this  rebellion  was 
quelled.  The  marriage  of  Tuzani  and  Clara  is  hardly  cel- 
ebrated, when  he  is  hurried  away  from  her  by  one  of  the 
chances  of  war ;  the  fortress  where  the  ceremonies  had 
taken  place  falling  suddenly  into  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards.  Clara,  who  had  remained  in  it,  is  murdered  in  the 
meUe  by  a  Spanish  soldier,  for  the  sake  of  her  rich  bridal 
jewels ;  and  though  Tuzani  arrives  in  season  to  witness 
her  death,  he  is  too  late  to  intercept  or  recognize  the 
murderer. 

From  this  moment  darkness  settles  on  the  scene.  Tu- 
zani's  character  changes,  or  seems  to  change,  in  an  instant, 
and  his  whole  Moorish  nature  is  stirred  to  its  deepest 
foundations.  The  surface,  it  is  true,  remains,  for  a  time, 
as  calm  as  ever.  He  disguises  himself  carefully  in  Cas- 
tilian  armor,  and  glides  into  the  enemy's  camp  in  quest 
of  vengeance,  with  that  fearfully  cool  resolution  which 
marks,  indeed,  the  predominance  of  one  great  passion, 
but  shows  that  all  the  -others  are  roused  to  contribute  to 
its  concentrated  energy.  The  ornaments  of  Clara  enable 
her  lover  to  trace  out  the  murderer.  B«t  he  makes  him- 
self perfectly  sure  of  his  proper  victim  by  coolly  listening 
to  a  minute  description  of  Clara's  beauty  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  her  death ;  and  when  the  Spaniard 
ends  by  saying,  "  I  pierced  her  heart,"  Tuzani  springs 
upon  him  like  a  tiger,  crying  out,  "  And  was  the  blow  like 
this  ?  "  —  and  strikes  him  dead  at  his  feet.  The  Moor  is 
surrounded,  and  is  recognized  by  the  Spaniards  as  the 
fiercest  of  their  enemies ;  but,  even  from  the  very  pres- 
ence of  Don  John  of  Austria,  he  cuts  his  way  through  all 
opposition,  and  escapes  to  the  mountains.  Hita  says  he 
afterwards  knew  him  personally. 

The  power  of  this  painful  tragedy  consists  in  the  living 
impression  it  gives  us  of  a  pure  and  elevated  love,  con- 
trasted with  the  wild  elements  of  the  age  in  which  it  is 
placed  ;  —  the  whole  being  idealized  by  passing  through 
Oalderon's  excited  imagination,  but  still,  in  the  maiiii 
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taken  from  history  and  resting  on  known  ^bts.  Regarded 
in  this  light,  it  is  a  solemn  exhibition  of  violence,  disaster, 
and  hopeless  rebellion,  through  whose  darkening  scenes 
we  are  led  by  that  burning  love  which  has  marked  the 
Arab  wherever  he  has  been  found,  and  by  that  proud 
Sense  of  honor  which  did  not  forsake  him  as  he  Slowly 
retired,  disheartened  and  defeated,  from  the  rich  empire 
he  had  so  long  enjoyed  in  Western  Europe.  We  are  even 
hurried  by  the  course  of  the  drama  into  the  presence  of 
whatever  is  most  odious  in  war,  and  should  be  revolted, 
as  we  are  made  to  witness,  with  our  own  eyes,  its  guiltr 
lest  horrors;  but  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  form  of  Clara 
rises,  a  beautiful  vision  of  womanly  love,  before  whose 
gentleness  the  tumults  of  the  conflict  seem,  at  least,  to 
be  hushed  ;  while,  from  first  to  last,  in  the  characters  of 
Don  John  of  Austria,  Lope  de  Figueroa,*'  and  Garc^s,  on 
one  side,  and  the  venerable  Malec  and  the  fiery  Tuzani,  on 
the  other,  we  are  dazzled  by  a  show  of  the  times  that  Cal- 
deron  brings  before  us,  and  of  the  passions  which  deeply 
marked  the  two  most  romantic  nations  that  were  ever 
brought  into  a  conflict  so  direct. 

The  play  of  "Love  survives  Life,"  so  far  as  its  plot  is 
concerned;  is  founded  on  the  passionate  love  of  Tuzani 

V  Thlfl  obaraoter  of  liope  de  FigneroA       It  should  be  added,  that  GaMeron,  In  this 

may  serve  as  a  speoimen  of  the  way  in  play,  is  much  indebted  to  Lope's  **  Alcalde 

which  Oalderon  gave  life  and  interest  to  de  Zalamea,*'  of  which  a  copy  is  to  be 

ma!iy  of  his  dramas.  Lope  Is  an  historical  found  at  Holland  House,  but  which  I  hay« 

personage,  uid  figures  largely  in  the  second  not  met  with  elsewhere.    Nor  is  this  a  soli- 

Tolume  of  Hita's  "Guerras,*'  as  well  as  tary  instance  of  such  indebtedness.    On 

elsewhere.    He  was  the  oommaoder  onder  the  contrary,  like  most  of  his  oontempora- 

whom  Oerrantes  senred  in  Italy,  and  prob-  vies  in  the  same  position,  he  borrowed  fkee- 

ably  in  Portugal,  when  he  was  in  the  7er-  ly  firom  his  predecessors.    Thus,  hie  **  Ca^ 

Ho  de  Fl6nde»t^ih.e  Flandert  regiment,  bellOB  de  Abaalon*'  is  much  taken  from 

—  one  of  the  best  bodies  of  troops  in  the  Tirso's  *<  Vengansa  de  Tamar  *,*'  his  **  M«> 

armies  of  Philip  II.    Lope  de  Ptgueroa  ap-  dice  de  su  Honra  "  is  indebted  fi>r  its  story 

pears  again,  and  stiill  more  prominency,  in  to  a  play  of  Lope  with  the  same  name, 

Another  good  play  of  Oalderon,  "SI  Alcalde  yery  little  known;  his  "Nina  de  Gomes 

de  Zalamea,"  published  as  early  as  1658,  Arias  **  is  putly  flrom  a  play  with  the  same 

but  the  last  in  the  common  collection.    Its  name  by  Luis  Votes  de  Guevara,  and  so 

hero  is  a  peasant,  finely  sketched,  partly  of  others.    How  far  such  flree  borrowing 

from  Lope  de  Vega's  Mendo,  in  the  **  Ou-  was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case 

•rdo  en  su  Oasa  " }  and  it  is  said  at  the  end  and  the  opinion  of  the  times,  Justifiable,  we 

that  it  is  a  true  story,  whose  scene  is  laid  can  hardly  tell.  Stealing  it  could  not  have 

In  1581,  at  the  yery  time  Philip  II.  was  ad-  been,  for  It  was  too  openly  done  ahd  the 

vancing  toward  Lisbon,  and  whdn  Gervan-  audiences  of  the  court  and  city  undevi- 

tst  was  probably  with  this  reghnent  at  stood  it  aU.    Sohack,  Naohtrftge,  X864,  p^ 

jUamea.  82-87. 
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and  Clara,  without  any  intennixtiiie  of  the  workingB  of 
jealotisy,  or  any  qnestiona  arismg,  in  the  course  of  that 
love,  from  an  over-excited  feeling  of  honor.  This  is. rare 
in  Calderon,  whose  dramas  are  almost  always  complicated 
in  tiieir  intrigue  by  the  addition  of  one  or  both  of  these 
principles  ;  giving  the  story  sometimes  a  tragic  and  some- 
times a  happy  conclusion.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
to  his  honor,  that  throughout  the  whole  play  of  "  Love 
survives  life  "  he  renders  the  Moorish  character  a  gen- 
erous justice,  which  was  denied  to  it  by  Cervantes  and 
Lope  de  Vega. 

One  of  the  best-known  and  most  admired  of  these  mixed 
dramas  is  *'  The  Physician  of  his  own  Honor,"  printed  in 
1637,  —  a  play  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  but  one  which  seems  to  have  no  foundation  in 
known  &cts,  and  in  which  the  monarch  has  an  elevation 
wxj,„  given  to  his  character  not  warranted  by  history." 
de  m  His  brother,  Henry  of  Trastamara,  is  represented 

as  having  been  in  love  with  a  lady  who,  notwith- 
standing his  lofty  pretensions,  is  given  in  marriage  to  Don 
Gutierre  de  Sobs,  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  high  rank  and 
sensitive  honor.  She  is  sincerely  attached  to  her  husband, 
and  true  to  him.  But  the  prince  is  accidentally  thrown 
into  her  presence.  His  passion  is  revived  ;  he  visits  her 
again,  contrary  to  her  wiU ;  he  leaves  his  dagger,  by 
chance,  in  her  apartment ;  and,  the  suspicions  of  the  hus- 
band being  roused,  she  is  anxious  to  avert  any  further 
danger,  and  begins,  for  this  purpose,  a  letter  to  her  lover, 
which  her  husband  seizes  before  it  is  finished.  His  de- 
cision is  instantly  taken.  Nothing  can  be  more  deep  and 
tender  than  his  love ;  but  his  honor  is  unable  to  endure 
the  idea,  that  his  wife,  even  before  her  marriage,  had  been 
interested  in  another,  and  that  after  it  she  had  seen  him 
privately.  When,  therefore,  she  awakes  from  the  swoon 
into  which  she  had  fallen  at  the  moment  he  tore  from  her 

It  About  this  time,  there  vss  ft  strong  d]fl-  Chap.  IX.,  note'  18,)  and  of  which  tvaoea 

potttloDahoiml^  theoTerweeningseoflibil-  maj  be  found  In  Moreto,  and  the  oOier 

Itj  of  Spanish  loyalty  to  reliere  the  memory  dramatists  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  Peler 

«f  Peter  the  Gmel  firom  the  heavy  imputa-  the  Cruel  appears  also  in  the  **  Niiia  da 

tioos  left  resting  on  it  by  Pedro  de  Ayala,  Plata  **  of  I<ope  de  Yega,  bofe  with 

of  which  I  have  talcen  notice,  (Period  I.  strongly  marked  attribiiles. 
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the  equivocal  beginning  of  her  letter,  she  finds  at  her  side 
a  note  containing  only  these  fearfal  words  :  — 

Mj  loye  adores  thee,  but  my  honor  hates ; 
And  while  the  one  most  strike,  the  other  warns. 
Two  hours  hast  thou  of  life.    Thy  soul  is  Christ's ; 
0,  save  it,  for  thy  life  thou  canst  not  save  1 1» 

At  the  end  of  these  two  fatal  hours,  G-utierre  returns  with 
a  surgeon,  whom  he  brings  to  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  had  left  his  wife. 

Don  Gutierre.  Look  in  upon  this  room.    What  seest  thou  there  ? 

Surgeon,    '      A  death-like  image,  pale  and  still,  I  see. 
That  rests  upon  a  couch.    On  either  side 
A  taper  lit,  while  right  before  her  stands 
The  holy  crucifix.    Who  it  may  be 
I  cannot  say ;  the  face  with  gauze-like  silk 
Is  covered  quite.^ 

Gutierre,  with  the  most  violent  threats,  requires  him  to  en- 
ter the  room  and  bleed  to  death  the  person  who  has  thus 
laid  herself  out  for  interment.  He  goes  in  and  accom- 
plishes the  will  of  her  husband,  without  the  least  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  his  victim.  But  when  he  is  conducted 
away,  blindfold  as  he  came,  he  impresses  his  bloody  hand 
upon  the  door  of  the  house,  that  he  may  recognize  it 
again,  and  immediately  reveals  tp  the  king  the  horrors  of 
the  scene  he  has  just  passed  through. 

The  king  rushes  to  the  house  of  Gutierre,  who  ascribes 
the  death  of  his  wife  to  accident,  not  from  the  least  desire 
to  conceal  the  part  he  himself  had  in  it,  but  from  an  un- 
willingness to  explain  his  conduct,  by  confessing  reasons 
for  it  which  involved  his  honor.  The  king  makes  no  direct 
reply,  but  requires  him  instantly  to  marry  Leonore,  a  lady 
then  present,  whom  Gutierre  was  bound  in  honor  to  ^lave 
married  long  before,  and  who  had  already  made  known  to 

• 

19  El  amor  ta  adora,  el  honor  te  aboirece,  De  la  muerte,  nn  bnlto  veo, 

Y  aai  «iiino  te  mata,  y  el  otro  te  ayisa  :  Que  wkre  una  cama  yazei 

Doe  horai  tienes  de  vida ;  Chiistiana  ores  t  Doe  velas  tione  &  Iob  ladotf 

Salva  «1  alma,  que  la  vida  ea  impo«ible.  Y  un  Cruciflxo  delante: 

Jom.  TTT^  Qulen  ee,  no  puedo  declr, 
Que  con  unoe  tafttenee 

90  Den  QuHtrrtg.   Aeomata  ft  ease  apoaentoi  ^  rmrtro  ttene  cubierta 
Que  Tee  en  61  y  Lud,  Ua*  inufen  UM.* 
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the  king  her  complaints  of  his  falsehood.  GvtieRe  hesi- 
tates, and  asks  what  he  should  do,  if  the  prince  should 
visit  his  wife  secretly  and  she  should  venture  afterwards 
to  write  to  him  ;  intending  by  these  intimations  to  inform 
the  king  what  were  the  real  causes  of  the  bloody  sacrifice 
before  him,  and  that  he  would  not  willingly  expose  himself 
to  their  recurrence.  But  the  king  is  peremptory,  and  the 
drama  ends  wiiii  the  following  extraordinary  scene. 

• 

Ktag,  There  U  a  remedy  for  every  wrong. 

Don  GuUerre.  A  remedy  for  sadi  a  wrong  as  this  ? 

King.  Tes,  Gutierre. 

Don  Gutierre,  My  lord  I  what  is  It  ? 

King.  'T  is  of  your  own  inrention,  Sir  1 

Don  GuUerre.  But  what  ?. 

King.  'T  is  blood. 

Don  Gutierre.  What  mean  your  royal  words,  my  lord  ? 

King.  No  more  but  this ;  cleanse  straight  your  doors, — 

A  bloody  hand  b  on  them. 
Don  Gutktre.  My  lord,  when  men 

In  any  business  and  its  duties  deal. 

They  place  their  arms  eicntcheoned  on  their  doors. 

fdeal,  my  lord,  in  honoTy  and  so  place 

A  bloody  hand  upon  my  door  to  mark 
y  My  honor  is  by  blood  made  good. 

Kxrif^  Then  give  thy  hand  to  Leonore. 

I  know  her  virtue  hath  deserved  it  long. 
Don  GuHerre.  I  give  it,  Sire.    But,  mark  me,  Leonore, 

It  comes  all  bathed  in  blood. 
Leonore.  I  heed  it  not ; 

And  neither  fear  nor  wonder  at  the  sight. 
Don  Gutierre.  And  mark  me,  too,  that,  if  already  once 

Unto  mine  honor  I  have  proved  a  leech, 

I  do  not  mean  to  lose  my  skill. 
Leonore.  Nay,  rather, 

If  my  life  prove  tainted,  use  that  same  skill 

To  heal  it 
Don  Gutierre.  I  give  my  hand ;  but  give  it 

Oa  these  terms  alone.  ^ 

SI  Rey.      Fan  todo  tfnk  remedlo.  Ua  esendo  Ab  mu  annaa. 

D.  Cfut.  PoiiUe  ea  que  k  eato  le  aya^  Trato  en  honor  ;  y  aaai,  pongo 

Reif.       8f,  Outtarre.  D.  Out.  Qual,  Seflor?  Mi  mano  an  aangre  baliada 

Hey.      Uno  roaaiio.   D.  CM,  Qne  e»f  A  la  puerta,  que  el  honor 

Hey.       Sangrarla.    2>.  Out.  Que  dlcea  ?  Con  aangre,  Sefior,  ae  laba. 

Mey,       Qne  hegal*  borrar  JBey.       Dadaela,  pnea*  t  Laoniuv 


Laa  pnaitaa  de  vneatra  oaaa,  Que  70  ai  que  an  alabanaa 

Que  ay  mano  aaagrtenta  en  ellaa.  Ia  merece.   D.  Out.    Si,  la  dQj. 

A  Out.  Loa  que  de  on  oficio  tratan,  liaa  mira  qne  ra  bafiada 

Fonen,  Sefior,  6  laa  puertaa  En  aangre,  iieonor. 
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Undoubtedly  such  a  seene  could  be  acted  oBly  on  the 
Spanish  stage  ;  l^ut  undoubtedly,  too,  notwithstanding  its 
violation  of  every  principle  of  Christian  morality,  it  is  en- 
tirely in  the  national  temper,  and  has  been  received  with 
applause  down  to  our  own  times.** 

.    ''  The  Painter  of  his  own  Dishonor  "  is  another  of  the 
dramas  founded  on  love,  jealousy,  and  the  point  of 
honor,  in  which  a  husband  sacrifices  his  Ml^less  de  sa 
wife  and  her  lover,  and  yet  receives  the  thanks  of       **^ 
each  of  their  fathers,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Spanish  chivalry, 
not  only  approve  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  children,  but 
offer  their  persons  to  the  injured  husband  to  defend  him 
against  any  dangers  to  which  he  may  be  exposed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  murders  he  has  committed.^     -''For  a 
Secret  Wrong,  Secret  Revenge,"  is  yet  a  third  piece,  be- 
longing to  the  same  class,  and  ending  tragically  like  the 
two  others.** 

But  as  a  specimen  of  the  effects  of  mere  jealousy,  and 
of  the  power  with  which  Calderon  could  bring  on  the  stage 
its  terrible  workings,  the   drama  he  has  called  £,  ^  ^ 
"  No  Monster  like  Jealousy"  is  to  be  preferred  Monatnio 
to  anything  else  he  has  le^  ns.^    It  is  founded 
on  the  well-known  story,  in  Josephus,  of  the  cruel  jealousy 
of  Herod,  Tetrarch  of  Juda&a,  who  twice  gave  orders  to 


Leon.     Noimporta,  in  1687.    Cftlderon,  at  the  end,  vouches  for 

<^e  no  me  •dmin,  ni  etpuita.  jh^  truth  of  the  shockhig  story,  wrhlch  he 

D.  Out.  Mini  que  medico  he  gido  «^.»..«.«„»«   ..  «,»,.^.n^   ^«   4.**-  «.».„«.    «« 

De  mi  honra  ^no  e«tft  oMdada  wprewnto  m  founded  on  tocts  that   oc- 

La  ciencia.   Leon.  Cura  eon  ella  curred  at  Lisbon  just  before  the  embar- 

la  Tida  en  eetando  mala.  kation  of  Don  Sebastian  for  Africa,  In  1578. 

J).  Out.  Puea  con  esia  condidon  Some  objection  was  made  to  acting  this 

^Teladoy.  play  at  Cadis  in  1818,  on  account  of  ite  im- 

Jom.  m.  morality,  but  it  was  deffended  in  »  short 

n  MEl  M6dioo  de  stt  Honra,"  Comedias,.  tract  entitled  **  IKsourso  en  Bason  de  la 

Tom.  VI.  Tragedia,  A  Secreto  Agravio,"  ec,  pp.  12, 

»  u  El  Pintor  de  su  Deshonra,*^  Comedi-  4Uio,  —  written,  I  believe,  by  a   pers<» 

as,  Tom.  XI.    A  translation  of  this  play  named  Cavaleri.     One  reason  alleged  by 

into  Qerman,  with  one  of  Uie  **  Dlcha  y  him  in  f^vor  of  acting  it  was,  that  two 

Desdioha  del  Nombre,**  w&a  published  in  distinguished  German  gentlemen  were  then 

Berlin  in  1860,  In  a  small  volume,  as  a  sup-  in  the  city,  who  were  vtty  anxious  to  wit- 

plement  to  the  translations  of  Gries  tram  ness  the  performatnceof  a  playof  Calderon, 

Calderon.    They  are  boUi  made  with  lighU  and  had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  though 

ness  and  taste  |  and  their  author— a  lady  they  had  been  some  Unie  travelling  in 

deceased  —  published  in  1826  translatiou  Spain,  and  had  passed  a  month  in  Madrid, 

of  the  **Nina  de  Qomei  Arias,'*  and  of  the  ~.  so  rardy  were  any  plays  of  Calderon 

**  Galan  Fantasma."  then  represented. 

**  "A  Secreto  Agravio,  Seonta  Ven^  «  "ElMaydr  Monftrao  los  Zelos,**  Co- 

gama,**  Oomedias,  Tom.  VI.,  was  printed  medias,  Tom.  V. 
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have  his  •wife,  Mariamne,  destroyed,  in  case  he  himself 
should  not  escape  alive  from  the  perils  to  which  he  was 
exposed  in  his  successive  contests  with  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius  ;  —  all  out  of  dread  lest,  after  his  death,  she  should 
be  possessed  by  another.^ 

In  the  early  scenes  of  Oalderon's  drama,  we  find  Herod, 
with  this  passionately  cherished  wife,  alarmed  by  a  pre- 
diction that  he  should  destroy,  with  his  own  dagger,  what 
he  most  loved  in  the  world,  and  that  Mariamne  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  most  formidable  of  monsters.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  informed,  that  the  tetrarch,  in  the  excess 
of  his  passion  for  his  fair  and  lovely  wife,  aspires  to  noth- 
ing less  than  the  mastery  of  the  world,  —  then  in  dispute 
between  Antony  and  Octavius  Caesar,  —  and  that  he  cov- 
ets this  empire  only  to  be  able  to  lay  it  at  her  feet.  To 
obtain  his  end,  he  partly  joins  his  fortunes  to  those  of 
Antony,  and  fails.  Octavius,  discovering  his  purpose, 
summons  him  to  Egypt  to  render  an  account  of  his  gov- 
ernmeoit.  But  among  the  plunder  which,  after  the  defeat 
of  Antony,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  rival,  is  a  portrait  of 
Mariamne,  with  which  the  Boman  becomes  so  enamored, 
though  falsely  advised  that  the  original  is  dead,  that, 
when  Herod  arrives  in  Egypt,  he  finds  the  picture  of  his 
wife  multiplied  on  all  sides,  and  Octavius  full  of  love  and 
despair. 

Herod's  jealousy  is  now  equal  to  his  unmeasured  affec- 
tion ;  and,  finding  that  Octavius  is  about  to  move  towards 
Jerusalem,  he  gives  himself  up  to  its  terrible  power.  In 
his  blind  fear  and  grief,  he  sends  an  old  and  trusty  frieftd, 
with  written  orders  to  destroy  Mariamne  in  case  of  his 
own  death,  but  adds  passionately, « — 

Let  her  not  know  the  mandate  comes  from  me 
That  bids  her  die.    Let  her  not — while  she  cries 
To  Heaven  for  rengeanoe  —  name  me  as  she  fidls. 

• 

w  Joeephus  de  Bello  Jadaioo,  Lib.  I.  c.  lifthed  at  Madrid,  by  Don  A.  Doraii,  with- 

17  -  22,  aDd  ADtiq.  Judaicffi,  JAh.  XT.  c.  2,  out   his   name,  in  1828,  18mo,  entitled, 

etc.    Voltaire  haa  taken  the  same  story  for  "  Sobre  el  Infliijo  qae  ha  tenido  la  Oiitica 

the  subject  of  his  "  Mariamne,"  first  acted  Modema  en  la  Decadencia  del  Teabro  Anti- 

In  1724.    There  is  a  pleasant  criticism  on  guo  Espanol,**  pp.  lOd- 112. 
the  play  of  Oalderon  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
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His  faithful  follower  would  remonstrate,  but  HerOd  in- 
terrupts him  :  — 

Be  silent.    You  are  right ;  — 
Bat  still  I  cannot  listen  to  your  words  j  — 

and  then  goes  off  in  despair,  exclaiming,  — 

O  mighty  spheres  above  I  *  O  sun  !    O  moon 

And  stars  1    O  clouds,  with  hail  and  sharp  frost  charged  I 

Is  there  no  fiery  thunderbolt  in  store  ^ 

For  such  a  wretch  as  I  ?     O  mighty  Jove  I 

For  what  canst  thou  thy  vengeance  still  reserve. 

If  now  it  strike  not?  2^ 

But  jidariamne  obtains  secretly  a  knowledge  of  his  pur- 
pose ;  and,  when  he  arrives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, gracefully  and  successfully  begs  his  life  of  Octa- 
vius,  who  is  well  pleased  to  do  a  favor  to  the  fair  original 
of  the  portrait  he  had  ignorantly  loved,  and  is  magnani- 
mous enough  not  to  destroy  a  rival,  who  had  yet  by- 
treason  forfeited  all  right  to  his  forbearance. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Mariamne  had  secured  the  prom- 
ise of  her  husband's  safety,  she  retires  with  him  to  the 
most  private  part  of  her  palace,  and  there,  in  her  grieved 
and  outraged  love,  upbraids  him  with  his  design  upon  her 
life ;  announcing,  at  the  same  time>  her  resolution  to  shut 
herself  up  Trom  that  moment,  with  her  women,  in  wid- 
owed solitude  and  perpetual  mourning.  But  the  same 
night  Octavius  gains  access  to  her  retirement,  in  order  to 
protect  her  from  the  violence  of  her  husband,  which  he, 
too,  had  discovered.  She  refuses,  however,  to  admit  to 
himHisLt  her  husband  can  have  any  design  against  her 
life ;  and  defends  both  her  lord  and  herself  with  heroic 
love.  She  then  escapes,  pursued  by  Octavius,  and  at 
the  same  instant  her  husband  enters.  He  follows  them, 
and  a  conflict  ensues  instantly.  The  lights  are  extin- 
guished, and  in  the  confusion  Mariamne  falls  under  a  blow 


Xr  CaUa, 

Que  ae,  que  ttenea  nwon, 
Fero  no  paedo  OKucharliu 

Eiftna  aliM, 
CldOi  Mit  Innft  y  mtrellu, 

VOL.  II.  17 


Nubet,  granlzof,  y  escarchas, 
No  hay  vn  r«yo  para  un  triaie? 
Pues  d  aora  no  loa  gattas. 
Para  quando,  para  quando 
Son,  Jupitoic,  ttti  venganzaa  f 

Jom.  n. 
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fiwm  her  hnsbaiid'B  hand,  intended  for  his  rival ;  thus  ful- 
filling the  .prophecy  at  the  opening  of  the  play,  that  she 
should  perish  by  his  dagger  and  b^  the  most  formidable 
of  monsters,  which  is  now  interpreted  to  be  Jealonsy. 

The  result,  though  foreseen,  is  artfully  brought  about 
at  last,  and  produces  a  great  shock  on  the  spectator,  and 
even  on  the  reader.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  this 
fierce  and  relentless  passion  conld  be  carried,  on  the 
stage,  to  a  more  ternble  extremity.  Othello's  jealousy 
—  with  which  it  is  most  readily  compared  —  is  of  a 
lower  kind,  and  appeals  to  grosser  fears.  But  that  of 
Herod  is  admitted,  firom  the  beginning,  to  be  without 
any  foundation,  except  ^e  dread  that  his  wife,  after  his 
death,  should  be  possessed  by  a  rival,  whom,  before  his 
death,  she  conld  never  have  seen ;  —  a  transcendental 
jealonsy  to  which  he  is  yet  willing  to  sacrifice  her  inno* 
cent  life. 

Still,  different  as  are  the  two  dramas,  there  are  several 
points  of  accidental  coincidence  between  them.  Thus, 
we  have,  in  the  Si>ani8h  play,  a  night  scene,  in  which 
her  women  undress  Mariamne,  and,  while  her  thoughts 
are  full  of  forebodings  of  her  fate,  sing  to  her  those  lines 
of  Escriva  which  are  among  the  choice  snatches  of  old 
poetry  found  in  the  earliest  of  the  General  Cancione- 
ros :  — 

Come,  Deatfi,  bat  gentlj  ocvme  and  still ;  -^ 
«  All  sound  of  thine  approach  restrain. 

Lest  joj  of  thee  my  heart  should  fill. 
And  torn  it  back  to  life  again ;  ^ — 

'beautifhl  words,  which  remind  us  of  the  scene  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  death  of  Desdemona,  when  she  is  un- 
dressing and  talks  with  Emilia,  singing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  old  song  of  "  Willow,  Willow." 

Again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  defence  of  Othello  by 
Desdemona  down  to  the  instant  of  her  death,  in  the  an- 

SY«mma6it0,teneMxmdida,  and  Cancioncro  General,  1678,  f.  186.  Lope 

NoBMbuelvatdarUTidiL  XHI.  p.   266,)  and  Oerrantes  repeats   it 

Jorn.  in.  (Don  Qaf zote.  Parte  II.  o.  88) }  ~  bo  much 

Bee,  also,  Calderon*s  ^  Hanos  Blancas  no  was  it  admired. 
ofmden,**  Jorn.  II.,  wliere  he  has  it  again  j 
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Bwer  of  Mariamne  to  Octayius,  when  he  urges  her  to 
escape  with  him  from  the  violence  of  her  hudband :  — 

My  lips  were  dumb,  when  I  beheld  thy  fonn ; 

And  now  I  hear  thy  words,  my  breath  returns 

Only  to  tell  thee,  't  is  some  traitor  foul 

And  perjured  that  has  dared  to  fill  thy  mind 

With  this  abhorred  conceit.    For,  Sire,  my  hiAband 

Is  my  husband ;  and  if  he  day  me, 

I  am  guiltless,  which,  in  the  flight  yon  nige, 

I  could  not  be«    I  dwell  in  safety  bere. 

And  you  are  ill  informed  about  my  griefs ;  ^ 

Or,  if  you  are  not,  and  the  dagger's,  point 

Should  seek  my  life,  I  die  not  through  my  fault. 

But  through  my  star's  malignant  potency. 

Preferring  in  my  heart  a  guiltless  death 

Before  a  life  held  up  to  vulgar  scorn. 

If,  therefore,  you  vouchsafe  me  any  grace. 

Let  me  presume  the  greatest  grace  would  be 

That^you  should  straightway  leave  me.® 

•  Other  passages  might  be  adduced ;  bnt,  though  strik- 
ing, they  do  not  enter  into  the  essential  interest  of  the 
drama.  This  consists  in  the  exhibition .  of  the  heroiQ 
character  of  Herod,  broken  down  by  a  cruel  jealousy, 
oyer  which  the  beautiful  innocence  of  his  wife  triumphs 
only  at  the  moment  of  her  death  ;  while  above  them 
both  the  fatal  dagger,  like  the  unrelenting  destiny  of  the 
ancient  Greek  tragedy,  hangs  suspended,  seen  only  by 
the  spectators,  who  witness  the  unavailing  struggles  of 
its  victims  to  escape  from  a  fate  in  which,  with  every 
effort,  they  become  more  and  more  involved.** 

Other  dramas  of  Calderon  rely  for  their  success  on  a 
high  sense  of  loyalty,  with  little  or  no  admixture  of  love 


»  EI  labio  intido 

Qued6  al  Teroi,  y  al  oiro« 
8u  aliento  le  rMtftnyo, 
Anlmada  para  solo 
Dediof,  qii«  algnn  poijiiro 
Aleve,  7  traydor,  en  tanto 
Molquisio  concepto  ob  pnao. 
SQ  eipoM)  et  mi  eaposo  ;  y  quando 
Me  mate  algnn  error  ■nyo, 
No  me  matarA  mi  error, 

Y  lo  flera  li  del  huyo. 

Yo  ettoy  ■egura,  y  to*  mal 
Informado  en  mJ«  di^guitoa  i 

Y  quando  no  lo  eatuvlera, 
Matandiome  un  pufial  diwo, 


Mi  exTor  no  me  diem  muerte, 
Sino  mi  &tal  influzo  < 
Con  que  riene  &  impottar  menot 
Morir  inoeente,  juxgo. 
Que  Tivir  cnlpada  i  vtete 
De  laa  maliciaa  del  Tnlgo. 
Y  aMi,  li  alguna  flneza 
He  de  deberot,  pretnmo, 
Que  la  mayor  es  bolverof. 

Jem.  UL 

80  Mariana  onnoonoea  it  at  the  outset :  -^ 

Par  ley  de  nneatHM  hado$ 
Vivimoe  a  deediduM  dettinadioa. 
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or  jealousy.  The  most  prominent  of  tbese  is  "  The 
m  Prindpe  Firm-hearted  Prince/' "  Its  plot  is  founded  on 
'^'*'°"'*°**'  the  expedition  against  the  Moors  in  Africa  by  the 
Portagaese  Infante  Don  Ferdinand,  in  1438,  which  ended 
with  the  total  defeat  of  the  invaders  before  Tangier, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  prince  himself,  who  died  in  a 
miserable  bondage  in  1443 ;  —  his  very  bones  resting  for 
thirty  years  among  the  misbelievers,  till  they  were  at 
last  brought-  home  to  Lisbon  and  buried  with  reverence, 
as  thqse  of  a  saint  and  martyr.  This  story  Galderon 
found  m  the  old  and  beautiful  Portuguese  chronicles  of 
Joam  Alvares  and  Ruy  de  Pina ;  but  he  makes  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  prince  voluntary^  thus  adding  to  Ferdinand's 
character  the  self-devotion  of  Begulus,  and  so  fitting  it  to 
be  the  subject  of  a  deep  tragedy ,« founded  on  the  honor  of 
a  Christian  patriot.'^ 

The  first  scene  is  one  of  lyrical  beauty,  in  ihe  gardens 
of  the  king  of  Fez,  whose  daughter  is  introduced  as  en^ 
amored  of  Muley  Hassan,  her  father's  principal  generals 
Immediately  afterwards,  Hassan  enters  and  announces 
the  approach  of  a  Christian  armament,  commanded  by  the 
two  Portuguese  Infantes.  He  is  despatched  to  prevent 
tiieir  landing,  but  fails,  and  is  himself  taken  prisoner  by 
Don  Ferdinand  in  person.  A  long  dialogue  follows  be- 
tween the  captive  and  his  conqueror,  entirely  formed  by 
an  unfortunate  amplification  of  a  beautiful  ballad  of  Gon- 

n  "  El  Frindpe  Constante,'*  Comediaa,  aad  interesting  book.     To  tiiose  may  be 

XooL  HL    It  if  translated  into  German  by  added,  for  the  ilhiBtrattim  of  the  Principe 

A.  W.  8ch]q[el,  and  has  been  much  ad-  Oonstante,  a  tract  by  J.  Sdialae,  entifled 

mired  as  an  acting  play  in  the  theaties  of  "  Ueber  den  8tandhafken.Prinaen,"  printed 

Berlin,  Vienna,  Weimar,  etc.  at  Weimar,  1811,  12mo,  at  a  time  when 

»  Oolec^ao  de  Uttos  Ineditos  de  Hist  BehlegePs    translation    of    that    drama. 

Port,  Lisboa,  folio,  Tom.  I.,  1790,  pp.  290  -  brot^ht  out  under  the  anspices  of  Goethe, 

204 ;  an  excellent  work,  published  by  the  was  in  the  midst  of  its  soooess  on  the  Wei- 

Portngnese  Academy,  and  edited  by  the  mar  stage ;  Um  part  ci  Bon  Ferdinand 

learned  Correa  da  Serra,  formerly  Minister  being  acted  with  great  power  by  Wolf, 

of  Portogal  to  the  United  States.     The  Bcholxe  is  quite  extravagant  in  his  esti- 

story  of  Don  Ferdinand  is  also  told  in  Ha-  mate  of  the  poetical  worth  of  the  Principe 

riana,  Historia  (Tom.  II.  p.  845).    But  the  Constante,  idacing  it  by  the  side  of  the 

principal   resonroe  of  Calderon   was,  no  **  Bivina  Commedia ,  *>  bat  he  diacaases 

doubt,  a  life  of  the  Infante,  by  his  faithful  skilMIy  its  merits  as  an  acting  drama,  Aid 

friend  and  follower,  Joam  Alvares,  first  explains,  in  part,  its  historical  dements, 

printed  in  1527,  oi  which  an  abstract,  with  The  lyrical  porti<»s  of  the  Principe  C<ni- 

long  passages  from  the  original,  may  be  stante  were  set  to  music  by  the  great  Ger- 

floond  in  the  **  Leben  des  standhaften  Prin-  man  genins.  Mendelssohn  Beftholdy. 
leo,**  Berlin,  1827, 8vo ;  —  a  most  curious 
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gora,  which  is  made  to  explain  the  attachment  of  the 
Moorish  general  to  the  king's  daughter,  and  the  prob^* 
bility  —  if  he  continues  in  captivity  —  that  she  will  be 
compelled  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Morocco.  The  Portu- 
guese Infante,  with  chivalrous  generosity,  gives  up  his 
prisoner  without  ransom,  but  has  hardly  done  so,  before 
he  is  attacked  by  a  large  army  under  the  Prince  of  Mo? 
rocco,  and  made  prisoner  himself. 

From  this  moment  begins  that  trial  of  Don  Ferdinand's 
patience  and  fortitude  which  gives  its  title  to  the  drama. 
At  first,  indeed,  the  king  treats  him  generously,  thinking 
to  exchange  him  for  Ceuta,  an  important  fortress  recently 
won  by  the  Portuguese,  and  their  earliest  foothold  in  Af- 
rica. But  this  constitutes  the  great  obstacle.  The  king 
of  Portugal,  who  had  died  of  grief  on  receiving  the  news 
of  his  brother's  captivity,  had,  it  is  true,  left  an  injunction 
in  his  will  that  Ceuta  should  be  surrendered  and  the  prince 
ransomed.  But  when  Henry,  one  of  his  brothers,  appears 
on  the  stage,  and  announces  that  he  has  come  to  fulfil  this 
solemn  command,  Ferdinand  suddenly  interrupts  him  in  the 
offer,  and  reveals  at  once  ihe  whole  of  his  character :  — 

Cease,  Henry,  cease  I  —  no  farther  shalt  thon  go  ;  — 

For  words  like  these  shoald  not  alone  be  deemed 

Unworthy  of  a  prince  of  Portugal,  — 

A  Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Cross,  — 

But  of  the  meanest  serf  that  sits  beneath 

The  throne,  or  the  barbarian  hind  whose  eyes 

Have  never  seen  the  light  of  Christian  fiuiii. 

No  donbt,  my  broliher — who  is  now  with  God  — 

May  in  his  will  have  placed  the  words  you  bring, 

Bat  never  with  a  thought  they  should  be  read 

And  carried  through  to  absolute  fulfilment ; 

But  only  to  set  forth  his  strong  desire. 

That,  by  all  means  which  peace  or  war  can  urge, 

My  life  should  be  enfranchised.    For  when  he  says, 

"  Surrender  Ceuta,"  he  but  means  to  say, 

**  Work  miracles  to  bring  my  brother  home.'* 

But  that  a  Catholic  and  faithful  king 

Should  yield  to  Moorish  and  to  heathen  hands 

A  city'his  own  blood  had  doarly  bought, 

When,  with  no  weapon  save  a  shield  and  sword,* 

He  raised  his  country*s  standard  oji  its  walls,  — 

It  cannot  be  1  —  It  cannot  be  1  ^ 

88  No  proslgH  I  —  eeiso,  ,  Pfclabras  Indignw  ewM, 

Cena,  Enriqae,  porque  ion  No  de  un  Portugu^i  Infhata, 
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On  this  resolute  decision^  for  whidrthe  old  chronicle  gives 
no  authority,  the  remainder  of  the  drama  rests  ;  its  deep 
enthusiasm  being  set  forth  in  a  single  word  of  the  Infante, 
in  reply  to  the  renewed  question  of  the  Moorish  king, 
''And  why  not  give  up  Geutaf  to  which  Ferdinand 
firmly  and  simply  answers,  — 

Because  it  is  not  mine  to  give. 
A  Christian  city,  —  it  belongs  to  God. 

In  consequence  of  this  final  determination,  he  is  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  common  slave  ;  and  it  is  not  one  of 
the  least  moving  incidents  of  the  drama,  that  he  finds 
the  other  Portuguese  captives  among  whom  he  is  sent  to 
work,  and  who  do  not  recognize  him,  promising  freedom 
to  themselves  firom  the  effort  they  know  his  noble  nsr 
ture  will  make  on  their  behalf,  when  the  exchange  which 
they  consider  so  reasonable  shall  have  restored  him  to  his 
country. 

At  this  point,  however,  comes  in  the  operation  of  the 
Moorish  general's  gratitude.  He  offers  Don  Ferdinand 
the  means  of  escape  ;  but  the  king,  detecting  the  connec- 
tion between  them,  binds  his  general  to  an  honorable  fidel- 
ity by  making  him  the  prince's  only  keeper.  This  leads 
Don  Ferdinand  to  a  new  sacrifice  of  himself.  He  not  only 
advises  his  generous  friend  to  preserve  his  loyalty,  but 
assures  him,  that,  even  should  foreign  means  of  escape  be 
offered  him,  he  will  not  take  advanta,ge  of  them,  if,  by 
doing  so,  his  friend's  honor  would  be  endangered.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  prince  are 


De  tin  IffMctre,  qne  profcw 
De  Gbilito  la  Beligion, 
Pero  Sim  de  nn  hombra  lo  Aienm 
Yilf  de  nn  barboio  tin  Ins 
De  la  76  de  Chriato  etenuk 
Bfl  heimoDO,  qne  eetf  en  el  Cielo, 
8i  en  m  teetamento  desn 
Eaia  clatuuls,  no  ei 
Fan  que  se  cumplo,  j  lea, 
Bino  para  moetrar  solo, 
Qne  mi  libertad  desea, 
Y  ena  ee-busque  por  otros 
Medioe,  7  otrai  oonTenlencias, 
O  apaeible^O  cruelM  ; 
Forqne  declr  :  Deie  fi  Ceuta, 
Ee  declr :  Hasta  ewo  haced    • 
FrodigfoMfl  dIUgenciaa  ; 
Que  un  Bey  Cat61ico,  7  juato 
Como  ftiera,  como  flxera 
FoMible  entregar  a  tm  Moro 


Una  dadad  qne  le  enesta 
8n  nngre,  pnes  ta£  el  primeto 
Que  con  sola  una  rodela, 
Y  ima  espada,  enaibold 
1st  Quinai  en  ma  alwifnan  ? 

Jom.  n. 

When  we  read  the  Principe  Gonstante, 
we  seldom  remember  that  thia  Don  Henry, 
who  is  one  of  its  important  perscmages,  ia 
the  highly  cnltirated  prince  who  did  bo 
much  to  promote  disooTeriea  in  India.  Bee 
anlct  YoL  I.  p.  186.  Damlan  de  Goes  says, 
that  the  Prince  lived  a  bachelor  in  order  to 
deyote  himself  to  astronomy,  —  **  propter 
sola  astrorom  stadia  coelebs  ylzit.''  Tides, 
Beligio,  Moresque  .£thiopum|  Loyanii,  1540| 
4to,  (.  4. 
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increased  by  cruel  treatment  and  unreasonable  labor,  till  his 
strength  is  brcTken  down.  Still  he  does  not  yield.  Ceuta 
remains  in  his  eyes  a  consecrated  place,  over  which  religion 
prevents  him  from  exercising  the  control  by  which  his 
freedom  might  be  restored.  The  Moorish  general  and  the 
king's  daughter,  on  the  other  side,  intercede  for  mercy  in 
vain.  The  king  is  inflexible,  and  Don  Ferdinand  dies,  at 
length,  of  mortification,  misery,  and  want ;  but  with  a 
mind  unshaken,  and  with  an  heroic  constancy  that  sustains 
our  interest  in  his  fate  to  the  last  extremity.  Just  after 
his  death,  a  Portuguese  army,  destined  to  rescue  him,  ar- 
rives. In  a  night  scene  of  great  dramatic  effect,  he  ap- 
pears at  their  head,  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  the  religious 
and  military  order  in  which  he  had  desired  to  be  buried, 
and,  with  a  torch  in  his  hcmd,  beckons  them  on  to  victory. 
They  obey  the  supernatural  summons,  entire  success  fol- 
lows, and  the  marvellous  conclusion  of  the  whole,  by 
which  his  consecrated  remains  are  saved  from  Moorish 
contamination,  is  in  full  keeping  with  the  romantic  pathos 
and  high-wrought  enthusiasm  of  the  scenes  that  lead 
to  it. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 


CALDSBOV,  COHTnrUSD.  —  OOXBDIAfl  DC  CAPA  T  B8PADA.  —  FUEST  OV 

ALL  KT  LADT.  —  TAIBT  LADT. THK  SCAUT  ABB  THB  FLOWBB,  AHD 

OTBSBS. —  HIB  DIBBBOABD  OB  HlBTOBT. — OBIGIH  OB  THB  KZ- 
TBATAGABT  IDBAB  OB  HOBOB  ABD  DOXBSTIC  BIGHTS  IV  THB  8PAS- 
I8H  DBAMA.  — >  ATTACKS  OB  CALDEBOB.  —  HIS  ALLU8IOBS  TO  PASSIKO 

BTBBTS. HIS  BBILLIABT   STYLE. — HIS  LOBO  AUTHOBITT  OB  THB 

STAGS.  —  ABD  THB  CHABACTBB    OB    HIS    FOBTICAL  AB1>  IDEALIZED 


We  must  now  tarn  to  Bome  of  Galderon's  plays  which 
are  more  characteristic  of  his  times,  if  not  of  his  peculiar 
genius,  —  his  oomediaa  de  capa  y  espada.  He  has  left  os 
many  of  this  class,  and  not  a  few  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  the  woriL  of  his  early,  but  ripe  manhood,  when  his 
Realties  were  in  all  their  strength,  as  well  as  in  all  their 
freshness.  Nearly  or  quite  thirty  can  be  enumerated,  and 
still  more  may  be  added,  if  we  take  into  the  account  those 
which,  with  varying  characteristics,  yet  belong  to  this 
particular  ^vision  rather  than  to  any  other.  Among  the 
more  prominent  are  two,  entitled  "  It  is  Worse  than  it  was'' 
and  "  It  is  Better  than  it  was,"  which,  probably,  were 
translated  by  Lord  Bristol  in  his  lost  plays,  "  Worse  and 
Worse"  and  "  Better  and  Better  ;"*  —  " The  Pretended 
Astrologer,"  which  Bryden  used  in  his  "  Mock  Astrolo- 
ger ;  "  *  —  "  Beware  of  Smooth  Water ;"  —  and  "  It  is  ill 

1  "^Tifl  Better    tiiaa     It  -wu**  and  ool]eetioD,i8fttiinCaldenm*B*<NoSiempra 

**  Wone  and  Wone.**    **  Hicm  two  ooin-  lo  Peor  ee  Oieitow'*  Baft  each  hHrtunrm  are 

ediea,"  eajv  Bownet,  (Boeeiiifl  AngUeaoiu,  rare  in  the  old  BngUah  drama,  compared 

Londqo,  1789,  8to,  p.  8S,)  **  were  made  out  with  the  Itench. 

or  Spaoiah  by  the  Barl  of  BriatoL**    There  s  Bryden  took,  aa  he  admiia,  "An  Bven- 

caa  be  Uttte  doubt  that  Calderon  waa  the  big^a  Love,  or  the  Hock  Aatrologer,"  from 

Bouree  here  referred  to,  and  that  the  pbqm  the  **  Feint  Astrologiie  **  of  Thomaa  Oor- 

naed  were^M^Jor  eata  que  Bataba**  and  neffle.    (Boott^a Bryden, London,  1806, 8701, 

**  Feor  eata  qoe  Betaba.**    Hia  **  Khira,  or  Vol.  ni.  p.  229.)    ComeOIe  had  tt  firom 

the  Worm  not  alwaya  Trae,"  printed  in  Calden>n*s  **  Aatr  logo  Fiogido.** 
1077,  and  in  the  twelfth  rttkme  of  BodaI^*a 
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keeping  a  House  with  Two  Doors  ;  "  — which  all  indicate 
by  their  names  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  entire  class 
to  which  they  belong,  and  of  which  they  are  favorable 
examples. 

Another  of  the  same  division  of  the  drama  is  entitled 
*'  First  of  all  my  Lady."     A  young  cavalier  from 
Grafiada  arrives  at  Madrid,  and  immediately  falls  Todoesmi 
in  love  with  a  lady,  whose  father  mistakes  him  for     *"** 
another  person,  who,  though  intended  for  his  daughter,  is 
already  enamored  elsewhere.    Strange  confusions  are  in- 
geniously multiplied  out  of  this  mistake,  and  strange  jeal- 
ousies naturally  follow.     The  two  gentlemen  are  found  in 
Hhe  houses  of  their  respective  ladies,  —  a  mortal  offence  to 
Spanish  dramatic  honor,  —  and  things  are  pushed  to  the 
most  dangerous  and  confounding  extremities.     The  prin- 
ciple on  which  so  many  Spanish  dramas  turn,  that 

A  sword-thmst  heals  more  quickly  than  a  woand 
Inflicted  by  a  word,^ 

is  abundantly  exemplified.  More  than  once  the  lady's, 
secret  is  protected  rather  than  the  friend  of  the  lover, 
though  the  friend  is  in  mortal  danger  at  the  moment ;  •— 
the  circumstance  which  gives  its  name  to  the  drama. 
At  last,  the  confusion  is  cleared  up  by  %  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  original  mistakes  of  all  the  parties,  and  a 
double  marriage  brings  a  happy  ending  to  the  troubled 
scene,  which  frequently  seemed  quite  incapable  of  it.* 
"The  Fairy  Lady"®  is  another  of  Calderon's  dramas 

S  Mas  facil  sana  una  heridA  Trasgo^  was  a  spirit  of  a  somewhat  more 

Qne  no  nna  palabm.  mischievous  sort  than  the  proper  fairy  ^  and 

And  again,  in  "  Amar  despnes  de  la  Mu-  «»  described  pleasantly  by  Lope  de  Ve^  in 

erte  »»■—  *^®  adventures  of  his  "  Peregnno,"  who  is 

'  molested  one  night  by  the  frolics  of  some  of 

TJnaheridamejor  the  gay  tribe.  (Lib.  V.)  A  translation  of  the 

8.  «ina  que  ^^^P^^  „  p^^  D^endB  "  is  the  first  in  a  collectton 

Comedia.,  1700,  Tom.  IL  p.  382.  ^^^^  „  ^^  Comedies,  translated  ftom 

In  a  Spanish  ohalleage,  the  offended  par-  the  Spanish,"  (London,  1807,  8vo,)  which 

ty  invited  his  adversary  to  meet  hhn  "  Sin  has  been  attributed  by  Watt,  In  his  BibUo- 

mas  armas  que  una  espada,  para  ver  si  theoa, — erroneously,  I  suppose,  —  to  the 

la  de  vm.  corta  como  su  lengua."    Varias  third  Lord  Holland.    All  thre»of  the  plays 

Vortunas  de  Don  Ant.  Hurtado  de  Men-  are  too  freely  rendered,  and  have  the  fur- 

dosa,  f.  3.  ther  disadvantage  of  being  done  into  prose  j 

4  M  Antes  qne  todo  es  mi  Dama.**  but  the  English  of  the  translator  is  eml- 

6  «  La  Dama  Duende,*'  Cmnedias,  Tom  nently  pure,  and  often  happily  adapted  to 

in.    The  i^ende,  often  called  in  Castiliaa  the  Spanish  Idiom.  %t. 

•  17* 
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that  is  full  of  life,  spirit,  and  ingenuity.  Its  scene  is  laid  on 
the  day  of  the  baptism  of  Prince  Balthaaar,  heir-apparent 
Ia  DunA  ®^  Philip  the  Fourth,  which,  as  we  know,  occurred 
'^'■""^  on  the  4th  of  November,  1629 ;  and  the  piece 
itself  was,  therefore,  probably  written  and  acted  soon  af- 
terwards.* It  was  printed  in  1635.  If  we  may  judge  by 
the  number  of  times  Calderon  complacently  refers  to  it)  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  a  favorite  with  him  ;  and  if  we 
judge  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  a 
&vorite  with  the  public' 

Dona  Angela,  the  heroine  of  the  intrigue,  a  widow, 
young,  beautiful,  and  rich,  lives  at  Madrid,  in  the  house 
of  her  two  brothers  ;  but,  from  citcumstances  connected 
with  her  affairs,  her  life  there  is  so  retired,  that  nothing  is 
knowir  of  it  abroad.  Don  Manuel,  a  friend,  arrives  in  the 
city  to  visit  one  of  these  brothers  ;  and,  as  he  approaches 
the  house,  a  lady  strictly  veiled  stops  him  in  the  street, 
and  conjures  him,  if  he  be  a  cavalier  of  honor,  to  prevent 
her  from  being  further  pursued  by  a  gentleman  already 
close  behind.*  This  lady  is  Dona  Angela,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  her  brother,  Don  Luis,  who  is  pursuing  her  only 


6  0j  el  Imntinno  eelelm  in  the  French  "  B^pertoire  "  as  the  " 

Del  prinuoo  Ballftw.                  m  "prft  FoUet»'of  Hauteroche.   There  is,  how- 

Jom.  L  eyer^  ^n  older  "  Esprit  Follet,"  taken  firom 

The  Prince  Balthasar  Carlos,  who  died,  I  Calderon,  to  which,  i»obabiy,  Hanteroche 

beliere,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  is  chiefly  resorted  rather  than  to  the  Spanish  origi- 

known  to  OS  by  ttie  many  fine  portraits  Ve-  nal.     It   is  by  AntcHne  le  Metel,  Sieor 

lasqnes  painted  of  him.     His  birth  was  d'Oarille,  (Paris,  Qoinet,  1642,  4to,)  and  an 

matter  of  great  reccing  all  over  the  Span-  account  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Par> 

ish  dominions,  as,  during  the  nine  previous  faits'  Hist,  du  !ni6atre  Francois,  (Tom.  YI., 

years  of  her  married  life,  Isabel  of  France  1746,  p.  169,)  but  they  are  wrong  in  attrib- 

had  borne  only  daughters.    I  have  a  tract  nting  the  materials  of  D'Ouville  to  an  old 

of  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian  verses,  writ-  *^  Canevas  Italien.^'    He  plainly  took  them 

ten  on  the  occasion  by  Jacobus  Valerius  from  Calderon,  and,  if  there  was  anything 

of  Milan,  very  characterisUc  of  the  age.  on  the  popular  Italian  Theatre  ot  the  same 

My  copy  of  it  was  presented  by  the  author  sort,  it  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  same  source, 

with  an  autograph  Latin  inscription  to  Al-  These  Italians  in  Paris  stole  very  freely, 

fonso  Carreras,  one  of  the  Royal  Spanish  &  The  wearing  of  veils  by  ladies  in  the 

Council  in  Italy.  streets  <^  Madrid  led  to  so  much  trouble, 

f  I  should  ttiink  he  refers  to  it  eight  that  no  less  than  four  laws  were  made  to 

times,  perhaps  more,  in  the  course  of  his  forbid  their  use  ;  — the  first  in  1686,  and 

plays :  e.  g.  in  **  Maiianas  de  Avril  y  Ma-  the  last  in  1639.    But  it  was  all  in  vain, 

yo "  5  "  Agndeoer  y  no  Amar  "  j  "  BlJo-  See  a  curious  treatise  on  the  subject,  "  Ve- 

seph  de  las  Mugeres,"  etc.    I  notice  it,  loe  Antiguos  y  Modemos  en  los  Bostroa 

because  he  rarely  alludes  to  his  own  works,  de  las  Mugeres,  ec.,  por  Antonio  de  Leon 

and  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  he  does  to  Pinelo,"  Madrid,  1641,  4to,  ff.  13). 
thi|9De.  The  Dama  Duende  is  well  known 
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because  he  observes  that  she  carefully  conceals  herself 
from  him.  The  two  cavaliers  not  being  acquainted  with 
each  other,  —  for  Don  Manuel  had  come  to  visit  the  other 
brother,  — a  dispute  is  easily  excited,  and  a  duel  follows, 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  this  other  brother, 
and  an  explanation  of  his  friendship  for  Don  Manuel. 

t>on  Manuel  is  now  brought  home,  and  established  in 
the  house  of  the  two  cavaliers,  with  all  the  courtesy  due 
to  a  distinguished  guest;  His  apartments,  however,  are 
connected  with  those  of  Dona  Angela  by  a  secret  door, 
known  only  to  herself  and  her  confidential  maid;  and 
finding  she  is  thus  unexpectedly  brought  near  a  person 
who  has  risked  his  life  to  serve  her,  she  detennines  to  put 
herself  into  mysterious  communication  with  him. 

But  Dona  Angela  is  young  and  thoughtless.  When  she 
enters  the  stranger's  apartment,  she  is  tempted  to  be  mis- 
chievous, and  leaves  biehind  marks  of  her  wild  humor  that 
are  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  servant  of  Don  Manuel 
thinks  it  is  an  evil  spirit,  or  at  best  a  fairy,  —  Duende,  — 
that  plays  such  fantastic  tricks  ;  disturbing  the  private 
papers  of  his  master,  leaving  notes  on  his  table,  throwing 
the  furniture  of  the  room  into  confusion,  and  —  from  an 
accident^ — once  jostling  its  occupants  in  the  dark.  At 
last,  the  master  himself  is  confounded  ;  and  though  he 
once  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  mischievous  lady,  as  she 
escapes  to  her  own  part  of  the  house,  he  knows  not  what 
to  make  of  the  apparition.    He  says :  — 

She  glided  like  a  spirit,  and  her  light 
Did  all  fantastic  seem.    Bat  still  her  form 
Was  human ;  I  touched  and  felt  its  substance, 
And  she  had  mortal  fears,  and,  woman-like, 
Shrunk  back  again  with  dainty-  modesty. 
At  last,  like  an  illusion,  all  dissolved. 
And,  like  a  phantasm,  melted  quite  away. 
If,  then,  to  my  conjectures  I  give  rein, 
By  heayen  above,  I  neither  know  nor  g^ess 
What  I  must  doubt  or  what  I  may  believe.® 

9  Oomo  lomlmi  m  mo«tr6  i  .Como  ftntMin*  m  ftitf  1 

Fanttotlca  in  Inz  IbC  8i  doy  la  rienda  al  diaeuno, 

Pero  eomo  eosa  humana,  No  ai.  Tire  IMos,  no  i6, 

8e  dezO  tocar  7  rer  ;  Nl  que  tengo  de  dudar, 

Como  mortal  le  temifr,  Nl  qp»  tengo  d«  ox«er. 
Bec«16  como  muger,  Joni«  IL 

Como  Ilndoa  m  dMhlsA, 
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Bat  the  tricksy  lady,  who  has  fairly  frolicked  herself  in 
love  with  the  handsome  young  cavalier,  is  tempted  too 
fiur  by  her  brilliant  snccesses,  and  being  at  last  detected 
in  the  presence  of  her  astonished  brothers,  the  intrigue, 
whick  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  gay  to  be  found 
on  any  theatre,  ends  with  an  explanation  of  her  &iry 
humors,  and  her  marriage  with  Don  Manuel. 

"  The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,"  *®  which,  from  internal  evi-* 
dence,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  year  1632,  is  another  of  the 
Lft  Yanda  l^&PPJ  Specimens  of  Calderon's  manner  in  this 
y  u  rior.  class  of  dramas  ;  but,  unlike  the  last,  love-jeal- 
ousies constitute  the  chief  complication  of  its  intrigue.^^ 
The  scene  is  laid  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Florence. 
Two  ladies  give  the  hero  of  the  piece,  one  a  scarf  and  the 
other  a  flower ;  but  they  are  both  so  completely  veiled 
when  they  do  it,  that  he  is  unable  to  distinguish  one 
of  them  from  the  other.  The  mistakes  which  arise  from 
attributing  each  of  these  marks  of  favor  to  the  wrong 
lady,  constitute  the  first  series  of  troubles  and  suspicions. 
These  are  frirther  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Q-rand 
Duke,  who,  for  his  own  princely  convenience,  requires  the 
hero  to  show  marked  attritions  to  a  third  lady ;  so  that 
the  relations  of  the  lover  are  thrown  into  the  greatest  pos- 
sible confrision,  until  a  sudden  danger  to  his  life  brings 
out  an  involuntary  expression  of  the  true  lady's  attach- 
ment, which  is. answered  with  a  delight  so  sincere  on  his 
part  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  affection.  This  restores 
the  confidence  of  the  parties,  and  the  denouement  is  of 
course  happy. 

There  are  in  this,  as  in  most  of  the  dramas  of  Calderon 
belonging  to  the  same  class,  great  freshness  and  life,  and  a 
tone  truly  Castilian,  courtly,  and  graceful.  Lisida,  who 
loves  Henry,  the  hero,  and  gave  him  the  flower,  finds  him 
wearing  her  rival's  scarf,  and,  from  this  and  other  circum- 
stances, naturally  accuses  him  of  being  devoted  to  that 

10  «La  VandaylaFlor,"  Gomedias,  Tom.  thasar,  as  Prince  of  Astarias,  which  took 

V.    It  is  admirably  translated  into  Qer-  phice  in  1632,  and  which  Caldenm  would 

man,  by  A.  W.  Schlegel.  hardly  have  introduced  (m  the  stage  much 

u  In  Jornada  I.  there  Is  a  fiilUength  later,  because  the  interest  in  such  a  cere- 

description  of  the  Jura  de  Baltwtar^  —  mony  is  so  shorUlived. 
the  act  of  swearing  homage  to  Prince  Bal- 
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rival ;  —  an  accusation  which  he  denies,  and  explains  the 
delusive  appearance  on  the  ground  that  he  approached 
one  lady  as  the  only  way  to  reach  the  other.  The  dia- 
logue in  which  he  defends  himself  is  extremely  character- 
istic of  the  gallant  style  of  the  Spanish  drama,  especially 
in  that  ingenious  turn  and  repetition  of  the  same  idea  in 
different  figures  of  speech,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
condensed,  —  and  so,  as  Nick  Bottom  says,. grows  to  a 
point, —^  the  nearer  it.  approaches  its  conclusion. 

Lisida.    Bat  how  can  70a  ddnj  the  yery^hing 

Which,  with  my  very  eyes,  I  now  behold  ? 

Henry.     By  full  denial  that  you  see  such  thing. 

Lisida,    Were  you  not,  like  the  shadow  of  her  house, 
Still  ever  in  the  street  before  it  1 

Henry.  I  was. 

Lisida*    At  each  returning  dawn,  were  yon  not  found 
A  statue  on  her  teirace  ? 

Henry.  I  do  confess  it. 

Lisida.    Did  you  not  write  to  her  ? 

Henry.  I  can't  deny 

I  wrote. 

Lisida.  Served  not  the  murky  cloak  of  night 

To  hide  your  stolen  loves  1 

Henry.  That,  under  cover 

Of  the  friendly  night,  I  sometimes  spoke  to  her, 
I  do  confess. 

Lisida.  And  is  not  this  her  scarf? 

Henry.     It  was  hers  once,  I  think. 

Lisida.  Then  what  means  this  ? 

If  seeing,  talking,  writing,  be  not  making  love,  — 
If  wearing  bn  your  neck  her  very  scarf, 
If  following  her  and  watching,  be  not  love, — 
Pray  tell  me,  Sir,  what  *t  is  you  call  it  ? 
.  And  let  me  not  in  longer  doubt  be  left 
Of  what  can  be  with  so  much  ease  explained. 

Henry*    A  timely  illustration  will  make  clear 

What  seems  so  difficult.    The  cunning  fowler. 
As  the  bird  glances  by  hiin>  watches  for 
The  feathery  form  he  aims  at,  not  where  it  is. 
But  on  one  side ;  for  well  he  knows  (|iat  he 
Shall  fail  to  reach  his  fleeting  mark,  unless 
He  cheat  the  wind  to  give  its  helpful  tribute  ' 
To  his  shot.    The  careful,  hardy  sailor,  — 
He  who  hath  laid  a  yoke  and  placed  a  rein 
Upon  the  fierce  and  fuiious  sea,  curbing 
Its  wild  and  monstrous  nature,  —  even  he 
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Steen  not  right  onward  to  tlie  port  be  seekfl, 
But  bean  away,  deludes  the  opposing  waves, 
And  wins  the  wished-for  haren  by  his  skilL 
The  warrior,  who  a  fortress  would  beuege, 
First  sounds  the  alarai  before  a  neighbor  fort, 
DeoeiTes,  with  militaiy  art,  the  place 
He  sedu  to  win,  and  takes  it  nnawaies. 
Force  yielding  up  its  rantage-ground  to  craft. 
The  mine  that  works  its  central,  winding  way 
Volcanic,  and,  built  deep  by  artifice, 
like  Mongibello,  shows  not  its  efiect 
In  those  abysses  where  its  pregnant  powers    . 
Lie  hid,  conoealing  all  their  horrors  daik 
E'en  from  the  fire  itself;  but  there  begins 
The  ta3k  which  here  in  ruin  ends  and  woe,  — 
Lightning  beneath  and  thunderbolts  above.  — 
Now,  if  my  love,  amidst  the  realms  of  air. 
Aim,  like  the  fowler,  at  its  proper  quany ; 
Or  sail  a  mariner  upon  the  sea. 
Tempting  a  doubtful  fortune  as  it  goes ; 
Or  chieftain-like  contends  in  arms. 
Nor  fails  to  conquer  even  baseless  jealousy ; 
Or,  like  a  mine  sunk  in  the  bosom's  depths. 
Bursts  forth  above  with  fury  uncontrolled ;  — 
Can  it  seem  strange  that  /  should  still  conceal 
My  many  loving  feelings  with  fiilse  shows  f 
Let,  then,  this  scarf  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 
That  I,  a  hidden  mine,  a  mariner, 
A  chieftain,  fowler,  stQl  in  fire  and  water. 
Earth  and  air,  would  hit,  would  reach,  would  conquer. 
And  would  crush,  my  game,  my  port,  my  fortress. 
And  my  foe.  [  Gives  her  the  scarf. 

Lidda.  You  deem,  perchance,  that,  flattered 

By  such  shallow  compliment,  my  injuries 
May  be  forgotten  with  your  open  folly. 
But  no.  Sir,  no  I — you  do  mistake  me  quite. 
I  am  a  woman ;  I  am  proud,  —  so  proud. 
That  I  will  neither  have  a  love  that  comes 
From  pique,  from  fear  of  being  first  cast  off. 
Nor  from  contempt  that  galls  the  secret  heart. 
He  who  wins  me  mi^st  love  me  for  myself. 
And  se^  no  other  guerdon  for  his  love 
But  w^t  that  love  itself  will  glve.^ 

ULUd.   Faegeomo  podeb  negarme  BnHq,  Ei  Terdad. 

Ijo  mlimo  que  70  estoy  Tiondo  f  Ltgld.   No  la  eaciirlsteli  ? 

Bnriq.  Negando  ^ue  roe  lo  ▼ela.  £nriq.  No  nlego, 
LUd,   No  fuicteia  en  el  paaaeo  Que  escrivl.    £li.  No  ftie  la  noehe 

Sombra  de  ni  eaaa  ?   B$iriq.  8f .  De  amantei  delitoa  Tuestroa 

Ltdd.  EatatiM  de  in  teirero  CapaotMcnm  r  .Barig.  QneUbabla 

So  Of  luOld  el  Alva?  Alguna  noche  ot  oonlleaio. 
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As  may  be  gathered,  perhaps,  from  what  has  been  said 
concerning  the  few  dramas  we  ha^e  examined,  the  plots 
of  Galderon  are  almost  always  marked  with  great  inge- 
nuity. Extraordinary  adventures  and  unexpected  turtis  of 
fortune,  disguises,  duels,  and  mistakes  of  all  kinds,  are  put 
in  constant  requisition,  and  keep  up  an  eager  interest  in 
the  concerns:  of  the  personages  whom  he  brings  to  the 
foreground  of  the  scene.  Yet  many  of  his  stories  are 
not  wholly  invented  by  him.  Several  are  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  is  that  on  the  rebellion 
of  Absalom,^'  which  ends  with  an  exhibition  of  the  un- 
happy prince  hanging  by  his  hair  and  dying  amidst  re- 
proaches on  his  personal  beauty.  A  few  are  from  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  like  "  The  Second  Scipio  ^  and  "  Con- 
tests of  Love  and  Loyalty,''  — the  last  being  on  the  story 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Still  more  are  from  Qvid's  "  Met- 
amorphoses," "  like  "Apollo  and  Olimene ''  and  "The 


XMdi   No  ei  luyft  ena  Taada  I 

Bnriq.  Buys 

Fiento  que  fM. 

lAtid.    Pues  que  es  esto  f 

Si  ver,  si  hablar,  si  eaeriyir, 

Si  traer  lu  vanda  al  cuello, 

Si  legnir,  ri  deirelar. 

No  ei  amar*  yo,  Enilque,  ot  mego 

Me  digaifl  como  se  llama, 

Y  no  Ignore  yo  mas  tiempo 
Una  cosa  que  es  tan  fliciL 

Enriq,  Bespondaos  un  aigumentoi 
£1  astuto  cazador. 
Que  en  lo  rapido  del  buelo 
Hoce  &  un  atomo  de  pluma 
Blanco  veloz  del  aclerto,' 
No  adonde  la  caza  eitA 
Pone  la  mira,  advirtlendo^ 
Que  para  que  el  viento  peche, 
lie  importa  engafiar  el  Tiento. 
El  marinero  ingenioio, 
Que  al  mar  detbocado  y  flero, 
Honitruo  de  naturaleza. 
Hallo  yugo,  y  puio  freno, 
No  al  puerto  que  loUcita 
Pone  la  proa,  que  haciendo 
Puntas  al  agua,  denniente 
Bui  iraa,  y  toma  puerto. 
£1  cairitan  que  ecta  fuerza 
Intenta  ganar,  piimero 
En  aquella  toca  al  anna, 

Y  con  marciales  eitruendoa 
Engafia  k  la  tierra,  que 
Mai  prerenida  del  riesgo 
La  eaperaba  i  acri  la  Aiersa 
Ijt  da  i  partido  al  ingenio. 
La  mina,  que  en  las  entrafiaa 
De  la  tierra  eitreno  el  centro, 
Artiflcioeo  Volcan, 
Inrentado  Mongibelo, 

No  donda  prenado  ocolto 


Abitmoi  de  honor  Inmenaoa 
Hace  el  eftetd,  porque, 
Engafiando  al  mlsmofbego, 
AquI  eoncibe,  alU  aborta ; 
Alii  ei  rayo,  y  aqnf  tmeno. 
Fuea  si  es  cazador  mi  amor 
En  las  campanaa  del  yiento  i 
81  en  el  mar  de  sos  fbrtonaa 
Inconstante  marinero  i 
Si  es  caudiUo  Tictdrioso 
En  las  guerras  de  sus  zelos: 
Si  fUego  mal  resistido 
En  mina  de  tantos  pechot, 
Que  mueho  engaHasse  en  mi 
Tantos  amantes  afectoa  f 
Sea  esta  yanda  testlgo  i 
Porque,  Tolcan,  marinero, 
Capitan,  y  cazador  i 
En  Aiego,  agua,  tierra,  y  viento  i 
Logre,  tenga,  aloanze,  y  tome 
Buina,  caza,  triunfb,  y  puerto. 

[Dale  la  vanda. 
Lind.    Bien  pensarels  que  mis  quexas, 
Mal  lisoQJeadas  eon  esso, 
Os  remltan  de  mi  agrayio 
Las  sinrazoues  del  vuestro. 
No,  Enrique,  yo  aoy  muger 
Tan  sobervia,  que  no  quiero 
Ser  querida  por  renganza, 
For  tema,  ni  por  despredo. 
£1  que  i  m(  me  h*  de  querer, 
Por  mi  ha  de  ser  I  no  teniendo 
^  Conveniencias  en  quereime 

Masque  qaererme. 

'    Jom.  n. 

13  This  is  a  drama,  in  many  parts,  of 
great  brilliancy  and  power,  but  one  In 
which  Oaideron  owed  too  much  to  4ino. 

14  I  think  there  are  six,  at  least,  of  Oal- 
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Fortunes  of  Andromeda/'  And  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
he  seems  to  have  sought,  with  painstaking  care,  in  ob- 
scure sources  for  his  materials,  as  in  "  Zenobia  the  Great/' 
where  he  has  used  Trebellius  PoUio  and  Flavins  Vopis- 
cus.** 

But»  as  we  have  already  noticed,  Galderon  makes  every- 
thing bend  to  his  ideas  of  dramatic  effect ;  so  that  what 
he  has  borrowed  from  history  comes  forth  upon  the  stage 
with  the  brilliant  attributes  of  a  masque,  almost  as  much 
as  what  is  drawn  from  the  rich  resources  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation. If  the  subject  he  has  chosen  ialls  naturally  into 
the  only  forms  he  recognises,  he  indeed  takes  the  facts 
much  as  he  finds  them.  This  is  the  case  with  "  The  Siege 
of  Breda,"  which  he  has  set  forth  with  an  approach  to 
statisticiJ  accuracy,  as  it  happened  in  1624  - 1625 ;  —  all 
in  honor  of  ^he  commanding  general,  Spinola,  who  may 
well  have  filmished  some  of  the  curious  details  of  the 
piece/'  and  who,  no  doubt,  witnessed  its  representation. 
This  is  the  case,  too,  with  "  The  Last  Duel  in  Spain," 
founded  on  the  last  single  combat  held  there  under  royal 


deron*8  playi  taken  from  the  Metemorpho-  Tins  play  of  Caldeioii  has  beaatifiil  pa»> 
aes ;  a  circomstance  worth  notiiig,  becaaae  sagea.  One  with  the  same  tiUe,  and  prinfc- 
it  shows  the  direction  of  his  taste.  He  ed  aa  his,  appears  in  Y<d.  XV.  of  Oie  Co- 
seems  to  have  used  no  ancient  author,  and  medias  BMogidas,  IMl ;  but  he  protests 
perhaps  no  anthw  at  all,  in  his  plays,  so  against  the  outrage  in  the  Prefiace  to  the 
mach  as  Orid,  who  was  a  fitrorite  classic  Fourth  Part  of  his  Plays,  which  was  pub- 
in  Spain,  six  translations  of  the  Metamor-  lished  at  Madrid  in  1672,  and  in  which  he 
phases  having  been  made  there  before  required  the  Mend  who  published  it  to  in- 
the  time  of  Calderon.  Don  Quixote,  ed.  sert  the  true  **  Conde  Lucaaor,'*  that  jus- 
Clemencin,  Tom.  IT.,  1886,  p.  407.  tice  mi{^t  be  done  him  by  a  oomparison  <^ 
16  It  is  possible  Calderon  may  not  haTe  itwith  ttie  fUse  on«.  Of  this  rare  Fourth 
gone  to  the  originals,  but  found  his  maieri-  Part,  I  found  a  copy  in  St.  Mark's  labraxy, 
als  nearer  at  hand  ;  and  yet,  on  a  compar-  Venice,  which  had  belonged  to  Apoetolo 


ison  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Aurelian  Zeno,  who  was  familiar  with  the  old  Span> 
into  Rome,  in  the  third  Jornada,  with  the  ish  dramatists,  and  borrowed  frran  them, 
corresponding  passages  in  Trebellius,  "  De  i<  For  instance,  the  exact  enumeration 
Triginta  Tyrannis "  (c  xxix.),  snd  Yopis-  of  the  troops  at  the  opening  of  the  play. 
cus,**Anrelianus''(c.  xxxiiL,xxxiv.,  etc.),  Gomedias,  Tom.  III.  pp.  142,  149.  The 
it  seems  most  likely  that  he  had  read  Protestants  in  this  play  aie  treated  with  a 
tiiem.  dignity  and  consideration  very  rare  in 
Once  he  went  to  a  singular  source,  or,  t^  Spanish  poetry,  and  very  honorable  to 
least,  singularly  Indicated  it.  He  took  the  Calderon.  Yelasques,  who  had  traTelled 
story  of  the  Sultan  Saladin  from  the  to  Italy  with  the  Marquisof  Spinola,  paint- 
"  Conde  Lucanor  "  of  Don  John  Manuel,  ed  one  of  his  grandest  pictures  on  the  same 
(cap.  6,)  and  called  the  play  he  founded  on  subject  with  this  play  of  Calderon  (Stir- 
it  '*S1  Conde  Lucanor,''  making  a  Count  ling's  Artists,  Yol.  II.  p.  034)  j^  Head 
Lucanor  its  hero,  though,  of  course,  not  (Hand-Book,  p.  162)  reckons  it  Uie  rery 
the  Ooant  who  gives  its  title  totheoriginal.  best  of  his  histosical  pietorea. 
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authority,  which  was  fought  at  Valladolid,  in  the  presence 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  1622  ;  and  which,  by  its  showy 
ceremonies  and  chivalrous  spirit,  was  admirably  adapted 
to  Oalderon's  purposes." 

But  where  the  subject  he  selected  was  not  thus  fully 
fitted,  by  its  own  incidents,  to  his  theory  of  the  drama, 
he  accommodated  it  to  his  end  as  freely  as  if  it  were  of 
imagination  all  compact.  "  The  Weapons  of  Beauty '' 
and  "  Love  the  Most  Powerful  of  Enchantments ".  are 
abundant  proofs  of  this ;  ^^  and  so  is  "  Hate  and  Love,"' 
where  he  has  altered  the  facts  in  the  life  of  Christina  of 
Sweden,  his  whimsical  contemporary,  till  it  is  not  easy  to 
recognize  her,  —  a  remark  which  may  be  extended  to  the 
character  of  Peter  of  Aragon  in  his  "  Tres  Justicias  en 
Uno,''  and  to  the  personages  in  Portuguese  history  whom 
he  has  so  strikingly  idealized  in  his  "  Weal  and  Woe,"" 
and  in  his  "  Firm-Hearted  Prince."  To  an  English  read- 
er, however,  the  "  Cisma  de  Inglaterra,"  on  the  fortunes 
and  fate  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  is  probably 
the  most  obvious  perversion  of  history  ;  for  the  Cardinal, 
after  his  fall  irom  power,  comes  on  the  stage  begging  his 
bread  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
Henry,  repenting  of  the  religious  schism  he  has. counte- 
nanced, promises  to  marry  his  daughter  Mary  to  Philip 
the  Second  of  Spain.** 

17  It  ends  with  a  Tolontary  anaohro-  particular  Batalla  que  el  Bxcmo.  DuqiM 

Diam,^the  resolution  of  the  Smperor  to  de  Medina  Sidonia  ofretM  al  <^e  tui  de 

apply  to  Pope  Paul  ICC.  and  to  have  Buoh  Bragan^a,  por  el  Padre  M.  Thomas  Hurta- 

duels  abolished  by  the  Council  of  Trent  da'*    (Antequera,  1641,  4to.)    The  duel 

By  its  very  last  words,  iC  shows  that  it  was  was,  of  course,  declined  by  the  king  of 

acted  before  the  king,  a  &ct  that  does  not  Portugal. 

appear  on  its  title-page.    The  duel  is  the  ^  **  Las  Armas  de  la  Hermosura,"  Tom. 

one  Sandoval  describes  with  so  much  mi-  I.,  and  "  M  Biayor  Bncanto  Amor,"  Tom. 

nuteness.     Hist,  de   Carlos  V.,  AnTers,  V.,  are  the  plays  on  Coriolanus  and  TJlys- 

1681,  folio,  Lib.  XI.  §§  8,  9.  aes.    They  hare  been  mentioned  before. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  ttiat  above  a  ^  €k)od,  but  somewhat  over-refined,  ra- 

century  later — in  1641  ~>  the  Duke  of  M^  marks  on  the  use  Galderon  made  of  Portu- 

dina  Sidonia,  on  behalf  of  Philip  IT.,  chal-  guese  hhttory  In  his  "^  Weal  and  Woe  "  are 

lenged  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  then  king  to  be  found  in  the  Prefoce  to  the  second 

of  Portogral,  to   a    trial  by  duel  of  his  volume  of  Malsburg's' German  translation 

rights  to  the  crown  he  had  Just  won  back  of  Galderon,  Leipzig,  1819, 12mo. 

from  Spain}  and — what  is  more— this  w  Comedias,  1760,  Tom.  lY.    See,  also, 

challenge  was  defended  by  ecclesiastical  Ueberdie  Kirohentrennung  von  Bi^land, 

authority  in  a  tract  of  great  learning  and  von  P.  W.  Y.  Schmidt,  Berlin,  1819, 12mo  j 

some   acuteness,  entitled   ^*  Justlflcacion  — >  a  pamphlet  tvJl  of  curious  matter,  but 

moral  en  el  Fuero  de  la  Conciettcia  de  la  too  laudatory,  so  fiur  as  Oalderon's  merit  ii 

z 
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Nor  is  Galderon  more  c«reM  in  matters  of  morals  than 
in  matters  of  fact.  Dnels  and  homicides  occur  constantly 
in  his  plays,  nnder  the  slightest  pretences,  as  if  there 
were  no  question  about  their  propriety.  The  authority  of 
a  father  or  brother  to  put  to  death  a  daughter  or  sister 
who  has  been  guilty  of  secreting  her  lover  under  her  own 
roof  is  fully  recognized.*^  It  is  made  a  ground  of  glory 
for  the  king,  Don  Pedro,  tiiat  he  justified  Gutierre  in  the 
atrocious  murder  of  his  wife  ;  and  even  the  lady  Leonore, 
who  is  to  succeed  to  the  blood-iStuned  bed,  desires,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  no  other  measure  of  justice  should  be  ap- 
plied to  herself  than  had  been  applied  to  the  innocent  and 
beautiful  victim  who  lay  dead  before  her.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  read  far  in  Galderon  without  perceiving  that 
his  object  is  mainly  to  excite  a  high  and  feverish  interest 
by  his  plot  and  stoiy ;  and  that  to  do  this  he  relies  al- 
most constantly  upon  an  exaggerated  sense  of  honor, 
which,  in  its  more  refined  attributes,  certainly  did  not  give 
its  tone  to  the  courts  of  Philip  the  Fourth  and  Gharies  the 
Second,  and  which,  with  the  wide  claims  he  makes  for 
it,  could  never  have  been  the  rule  of  conduct  and  inte]> 
course  anywhere,  without  shaking  Ul  the  foundations  of 
society  and  poisoning  the  best  and  dearest  relations  of  life. 

Here,  therefore,  we  find  pressed  upon  us  the  question. 
What  was  the  origin  of  these  extravagant  ideas  of  domes- 
tic honor  and  domestic  rights,  which  are  found  in  the  old 
Spanish  drama  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiill-length  plays 
in  Torres  Naharro,  and  which  are  thus  exhibited  in  ail  their 
excess  in  the  plays  of  Galderon  ? 

The  question  is  certamly  difficult  to  answer,  as  are  all 
like  it  ^at  depend  on  the  origin  and  traditions  of  national 
character;  but  —  setting  aside  as  quite  groundless  tiie 
suggestion  generally  made,  that  the  old  Spanish  ideas  of 
domestic  authority- might  be  derived  from  the  Arabs — we 
find  that  the  ancient  Gothic  laws,  which  date  back  to  a 
period  long  before  the  Moorish  invasion,  and  which  fully 

omoenied.    HotUng  will  abaw  tbe  wide  n  Of  these  daeta,  and  hia  nottons  aboofc 

difference  between  Shakespeare  and  GaUe-  female  honor,  half  the  plajs  of  Catdotm 

nm  move  strOdni^,  than  a  comparison  of  aiaj  be  taken  as  specimens  ;  but  it  is  onlj 

fliis  ]riaj  witfa  the  grand  historical  dzanui  necessary  to  refier  to  **  Caaa  om  Dos  Pner- 

of  <*  Benry  the  E!ghth.*>  tas"  and  **M  Bscondidoy  laTkpada." 
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represented  the  national  character  till  they  were  supplant- 
ed by  the  ''  Partidas  "  in  the  fourteenth  century,  recog- 
nized the  same  fearfully  cruel  system  that  is  found  in  the 
old  drama.  Everything  relating  tP  dftnestic  honor  was 
left  by  these  laws,  as  it  is  by  Calderon,  to  domestic  au- 
thority. The  father  had  power  to  put  to  death*hia  wife  or 
daughter  who  was  dishonored  under  his  roof ;  and  if  the 
father  were  dead,  the  same  terrible  power  was  transferred 
to  the  brother  in  relation  to  his  sister,  or  even  to  the 
lover,  where  the  offending  party  had  been  betrothed  to 
him. 

No  doubt,  these  wild  lawa,  though  formally  renewed 
and  re-enacted  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Saint  Ferdinand^ 
bad  ceased  in  the  time  of  Calderon  to  have  any  force; 
and  the  infliction  of  death-  under  circumstances  in  which 
they  fully  justified  it  would  then  have  been  murder  in 
Sp^in,  as  it  would  have  been  in  any  other  civilized  coun- 
try of  Christendom.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  doubt 
these  laws  were  in  operation  during  many  more  centuries 
than  had  elapsed  between  their  abrogation  and  the  age  of 
Calderon  and  rhilip  the  Fourth.  The  tradition  of  their 
power,  therefore,  was  not  yet  lost  on  the  popular  charac- 
ter, and  poetry  was  permitted  to  preserve  their  fearful 
principles  long  after  their  enactments  had  ceas^  to  be 
acknowledged  anywhere  else.^ 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  concerning  duels.  That 
duels  were  of  constant  recurrence  in  Spain  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  well  as  earlier,  we  have 
abundant  proof.  But  we  know,  too,  that  the  last  which 
was  countenanced  by  royal  authority  occurred  in  the 
youth  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  private  encounters,  except  street  brawls, 
were  much  more  common  among  the  cavaliers  at  Madrid 
in  the  time  ^f  Lope  de  Vega  than  they  were  at  London 
and  Paris.^    But  the  traditions  that  had  come  down  from 

*>  Fuero  Jnsgo,  ed.  de  la  Academis,  Ma-  under  the  Arabic  authority }  aad  that  they 

drid,  1816,  foUo,  Lib.  IIL  Tit.  IV.  I«yea  »re  pobliahed  in  the  edition  of  the  Aoa^ 

8-6  and  9.     It  should  be  ronembered,  my  as  they  were  ooosoUdaled  and  r»«naoi> 

that  these  laws  were  the  old  Gothic  laws  ed  by  St.  Verdlnand^fter  the  oonqueft  of 

of  Spain  before  A.  D.  700  *,  that  they  were  Cordova  in  1341.     ^ 

the  lawB*of  the  Christians  who  did  not  fiUl  B  Howell,  in  1628,  when  he  had  been  a 
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the  times  when  they  prevailed  were  quite  sufficient  war- 
rant for  a  drama  which  sought  to  excite  a  strong  and 
anxious  interest  more  than  anything  else.  In  one  of  the 
plays  of  Barrios  xlier^  are  eight,  and  in  another  twelve 
duels ;  ^  an  exhibition  that,  on  any  other  supposition, 
would  hav^  been  absurd. 

Perhaps  the  very  extravagance  of  such  representations 
made  them  comparatively  harmless.  It  was,  in  the  days 
of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  so  incredible  that  a  brother 
should  put  his  sister  to  death  merely  because  she  had 
been  found  under  his  roof  with  her  lover,  or  that  one 
cavalier  should  fight  another  in  the  street  simply  because 
a  lady  did  not  wish  to  be  followed,  that  there  was  no 
great  danger  of  contagion  from  the  theatrical  example. 
Still,  the  immoral  tendency  of  the  Spanish  drama  was  not 
overlooked,  even  at  the  time  when  Galderon's  fame  was 
at  the  highest.  Manuel  de  Guerra  y  Eibera,  one  of^his 
great  admirers^  in  an  Aprobacion  prefixed  to  Galderon's 
plays  in  1683,  praised,  not  only  his  friend,  but  the  great 
body  of  the  dramas  to  whose  brilliancy  that  friend  had 
BO  niuch  contributed  ;  and  the  war  against  the  theatre 
broke  out  in  consequence,  as  it  had  twice  in  the  time  of 
Lope.  Four  anonymous  attacks  were  made  on  the  inju- 
diciousj^marks  of  Guerra,  and  two  more  by  persons  who 
gave  their  names,  —  Puente  de  Mendoza  and  Navarro  ;  — 
the  last,  oddly  enough,  replying  in  print  to  a  defence  of 
himself  by  Guerra,  which  had  then  been  seen  only  in 
manuscript.  But  the  whole  of  this  discussion  proceeded 
pn  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  Fathers,  rather 
than  upon  the  grounds  of  public  morality  and  social 
order ;  and  therefore  it  ended,  as  previous  attacks  of  the 
same  kind  had  done,  by  the  triumph  of  the  theatre ; "  — 


year  In  Madrid,  imder  dnmmstanoes  to  Oorte,  por  Alooao  NoBfc  de  Castro,**  1668, 

give  him  flunUlar  knowledge  of  its  gay  go-  where  it  ia  said  they  are  **  not  less  oommon 

ciety,  and  at  a  time  when  the  drama  of  than  rocks  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Btorms 

Lope  was  at  the  height  of  its  fitvor,  says,  on  the  ocean.*'    f.  100.  b.    Street  brawls. 
**One  shall  not  hear  of  a  duel  here  In  an       m  in  "  Bl  Canto  Junto  al  Encanto,**  and 

i^.**    Letters,  eleyenth  edition,  Londcwi,  in  ^  Pedir  Favor.** 
1764,  8fo,  Book  I.  Sect.  8,  Letter  Zi,    A       »  Things  had  not  been  In  an  easy  state, 

generation  later,  ho^^er,  duels  were  more  at  any  time,  since  the  troubles  already  no- 

frequeat,  Judging  l^^e  discussion  of  the  tieed  (Chap.  XXI.)  in  the  reigns  ff  Philip 

laws  of  *<  the  Duello  '*  in  "  Solo  Madrid  es  II.  and  Philip  III.,  as  we  may  see  firom  the 
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Oalderon's  plays  and  those  of  his  schooHPeing  performed 
and  admired  quite  as  much  after  it  as  before. 

Calderon,  however,  not  only  relied  on  the  interest  he 
could  thus  excite  by  an  extravagant  story  full  of  dqmes- 
tic  violence  and  duels,  but  often  introduced  flattering 
allusions  to  living  persons  and  passing  events,  which  he 
thought  would  be  welcome  to  Us  audience,  whether  of 
the  court  or  the  city.  Thus,  in  "The  Scarf  and  the 
Flower,"  the  hero,  just  returned  from  Madrid,  gives  his 
master,  •  the  Duke  of  Plore^e,  a  glowing  description, 
extending  through  above  two  hundred  lines,  of  the  cere- 
mony of  swearing  fealty,  in  1632,  to  Prince  Balthasar, 
as  Prince  of  Asturias ;  a  passage  which,  from  its  spirit, 
as  well  as  its  compliments  to  the  king  and  the  royal 
family,  must  have  produced  no  small  effect  on  the  stage.^ 
Again,  in  "El  Escondido  y  la  Tapada,"  we, have  a  stir- 
ring intimation  of  the  siege  of  Valencia  on  the  Po,  in 
1636;^  and  in  "Nothing  like  Silence,"  repeated  allu- 
sions to  the  victory  over  the  Prince  of  Oond^  at  Fonta* 
rabia,  in  1639.^  In  "  Beware  of  Smooth  Water,"  there  is 
a  dazzling  account  of  the  public  reception  of  the  second 
.wife  of  Philip  the  Fourth  at  Madrid,  in  1649,  for  a  part  of 

Approbation  of  Thomas  de  Avellaneda  to  speare's  Bolingbroke  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
Tom.  XXn.,  1666,  of  the  Oomedlas  Esco-  don,  hut  it  is  wholly  against  the  Spanish 
gidas,  where  that  personage,  a  grare  and  poet.    (Jom.  I.)    Thai  Calderon  meant  to 
distinguished  eoclesiastlc,  thought  it  need-  be  accurate  in  the  descriptions  contained 
ftil  to  step  aside  flrom  his  proper  object,  and  in  this  play  can  be  seen  by  reading  the 
defend  the  theatre  against  attacks,  which  official  acconnt  of  the   "  Juramento  del 
were  evidently  then  common,  though  they  Principe   Baltasar,'*   1632,   prepared    by 
hare  not  reached  us.    But  the  quarrel  of  Antonio  Hurtado  de  Mendooa,  of  which 
1682-85,  which  was  a  yidenfe  and  open  the  se6oiid  edition  was  printed  by  order 
rupture,  can  be  best  found  in  the  **  Apela-  of  the  goyernment,  in  its  printing-office, 
clon  al  Tribunal  de  loe  Doetos,**  Madrid,  1665,  4to  ;  or  perhaps  better,  in  a  shnilar 
1752, 4to,  (which  is,  in  fact,  Guerra*s  de-  but  less  formal  account  of  the  same  cere- 
fence  of  himself  written  in  1683,  but  not  mony  by  Juan  €k>mes  de  Mora,  1632,  4to. 
before  published,)  and  In  **  Discursos  con-  '  sr  It  is   genuine   Spanish.     The  hero 
tra  los  que  deflenden  el  Uso  de  las  Gome-  gays : 
dias,  por  Gonzalo  Navarro,"  Madrid,  1684,  En  Italia  estaba, 
4to,  which  is  a  reply  to  the  last  and  to  Quando  la  loca  aroganeia 
other  works  of  the  same  kind.    Indeed,  I>el  Frances,  sobre  Valencia 
the  number  of  tracts  published  on  this  oo-  ^*  ^®»  *** 
casion  was  very  large.    A  real  attempt  **™* 
was  made  to  put  down  the  theatre,  relying,  »  He  makes  the  victory  more  important 
perhaps,  on  the  weakness  of  Charles  XL,  than  it  really  was,  but  his  allusions  to  it 
and  it  was  near  to  being  sncoessftil.  show  that  it  was  not  thought  worth  while 
«  The  description  of  Philip  IV.  on  horse-  to  Irritote  the  Prench  interest  \  so  cautious 
back,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  and  courtiy  is  Oalderon's  whole  tone.    14 
Madrid,  suggwts  a  oomparlson  with  Shake-  is  in  Tdm.  Z.  of  the  Gomedias. 
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whose  pageant,^  will  be  recollected,  Calderon  was  em- 
ployed to  furnish  inscriptions.®^  In  "  The  Blood-stain  of 
the  Rose  "  —  founded  on  the  fable  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  written  in  honor  of  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in. 
1660  —  we  have  whatever  was  thought  proper  to  be  said 
on  such  subjects  by  a  favorite  poet,  both  in  the  loa,  which* 
is  fortunately  preserved,  and  in  the  play  itself."  But 
there  is  no  need  of  multiplying  examples.  Calderon  no- 
where fails  to  consult  the  fashionable  and  courtly,  as 
well  as  the  truly  national,  feeling  of  his  time ;  and  in 
"  The  Second  Scipio  "  he  stoops  even  to  gross  flattery 
of  the  poor  and  imbecile  Charles  the  Second,  declaring^ 
him  equal  to  that  great  patriot  whom  Milton  pronounces 
to  have  been  "  the  height  of  Rome.**^ 

*  The  aoeoont,  in  **  Goixdate  de  la  Agna    aions,  describing  the  ceremonies  attending 
Haiua,"  of  tbe  triumphal  arch,  for  which    both  the  marriage  of  the  Infiuita  and  the 
Calderon  ftamished  the  anegovical  ideas    oonclusion  of  the  peace, ->•  it  appears  that, 
moA  figures,  as  well  as  the  inscriptions,    whererer  Calderon  has  alluded  to  either, 
(both  Latin  aod  Castilian,  the  play  says,)    he  has  been  tarue  to  the  foots  of  history.  A 
is  yery  ample.  (Jornada  lit.)  To  celebrate    similfur  remark  may  be  made  of  the  **  Tetiar 
Uiis  marriage  of  Philip  lY.  withMarianna    y  Peleo,"  evidently  written  for  the  same 
of  Austria,  a  strange  book  of  above   a    occasion,  and  printed,  Comedias  Escogi- 
hundred  pages  of  enp^nisticsd  flattery,  by    das,  Tom.  XXXX.,  1868  ;  -~  a  poor  drama; 
the  pedantic  scholar- Joseph  PelUcer  de    by  an  obscure  author,  Josef  de  Bolea,  and 
Tovar,  was  printed  in  1660,  and  entitled    probably  one  of  the  several  that  we  know, 
**  Alma  de  la  Gloria  de  BspaSa,  ec.,  Epitala-    froih  CastiUo,  were  represented  to  amuse 
mio  J>.  0.  0.  al  Rey  Nuestro  Seier )  *'  —  the    the  kii«  and  court  on  their  journey.    A 
only  epithalamium  I  ever  heard  of  filling    strange  consequence  of  the  Peace  of  the 
a  volume,  and  all  in  prose.    For  the  mar-    Pyrenees  and  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIT. 
riage  itself,  the  entrance  into  Madrid,  etc,    with  the  In&nta  is  said,  in  a  contemporary 
see  Floress,  Beynas  Gatolicas,  Tom.  IL,  2d    account,  to  have  followed  tbe  next  year ;  — 
ed.  17Y0,  pp.  958,  sqq.  I  meaatheoanoniiation  of  thafcneble-heart-. 

•>  Here,  again,  we  Kave  Oie  eonrtly  spMt  ed  ^niaid,  Tomas  de  Yillanueva,  who  was 
in  Calderon.  He  insists  most  car^tally,  selected  toe  that  honor  by  Alexander  YI. 
that  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  because  he  was  ^*«  saint  fitted  to  be  a  me> 
marriage  of  the  Infanta  are  nef  connected  diator  to  intercede  with  God  for  the  peace 
with  each  other  j  and  that- the  marriage  is  of  these  two  mighty  crowns."  See  "  Rela- 
te be  regarded  **  as  a  separate  aflhir,  treat-  don  de  las  Fiestas  que  el  real  Gonveoto  de 
ed  at  the  same  time,  but  quite  indepen-  San  Augustin  de  la  Cindad  de  Cordoba  a 
dentjy."  But  his  audience  knew  better,  celebrado  d  la  OanoniQacion  de  Sto.  Tomas 
Indeed,  the  very  suggestfon  ef  the  peaOe  de  Yillanueva,"  4to,  s.  a.  p.  2. 
and  tbe  match  as  a  Joint  arrangement  to  a  Ttiis  flattery  of  Charles  U.  is  the 
settle  everything  between  the  two  countries  more  disagreeable,  because  it  was  offered 
came  fi-om  Philip  lY.  Had.  de  Motteville,  in  fiis  poet*8  old  age  ;  for  Charles  did  not 
H^molres  .d'Anne  d*Autriche,  1760,  Tom.  come  to  the  throne  till  Calderon  was  seven- 
V.  pp.  295,  296,  801,  418.  ty-fl?e  yean  old.    But  it  is,  after  aU,  not 

-  Prom  the  "  Yiage  del  Rey  Nuestro  Seiior  so  shocking  as  the  SOTt  of  blasphemous 
n.  Felipe  lY.  el  Grande  &  la  Frontera  de  complimeats  to  Philip  lY.  and  his  queen  in 
Francia,  per  Leonardo  del  CastiOo,**  Ha-  the  Strange  ttmo  called  "  El  Buen  Betbro,*' 
drid,  1667, 4to,  — a  work  of  official  preten^    acted  on  the  first   Corpus.  Chriati  dajf 
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In  style  and  versification,  Calderon  ha'B  high  merits, 
though  they  are  occasionally  mingled  with  the  defects  of 
his  age.  Brilliancy  is  one  of  his  great  objects,  and  he 
easily  attains  it.  But,  especially  in  his  earlier  dramas,  he 
falls,  and  with  apparent  willingness,  into  the  showy  folly 
of  his  time,  the  absurd  sort  of  euphuism  which  G6ngora 
and  his  followers  called  "  the  cultivated  style."  This  is 
the  case,  for  instance,  in  his  "  Love  and  Fortune/'  and 
in  his^Oonflicts  of  Love  and  Loyalty."  But  in  "April 
and  Mj^  Mornings,"  .on  the  contrary,  and  in  "No  Jest- 
ing with  Love,"  he  ridicules  the  same  style  with  great 
severity ;  and  in  such  charming  plays  as  "  The  Lady 
and  the  Maid,"  and  "The  Loud  Secret,"  he  wholly 
avoids  it, — thus  adding  another  to  the  many  instances 
of  distinguished  men  who  have  sometimes  accommo  Ated 
themselves  to  their  age  and  its  fashions,  which  at  others 
they  have  rebuked  or  controlled.®  Everywhere,  however, 
his  verses  charm  us  by  their  delicious  melody ;  every- 
where he  indulges  himself  in  the  rich  variety  of  meas- 
ures which  Spanish  or  Italian  poetry  offered  him, — octave 
stanzas,  ierza  rima,  sonnets,  silvas,  liras,  and  the  different 
forms  of  the  redondUla,  with  the  ballad  asonantea  and 
consonantes ;  —  showing  a  mastery  over  his  language  ex- 
traordinary in  itself,  and  one  which,  while  it  sometimes 
enables  him  to  rise  to  the  loftiest  tones  of  the  national 
drama,  seduces  him  at  others  to  seek  popular  favor  by  fan- 
tastic tricks  that  were  wholly  unworthy  of  his  genius." 

after  tbat  luxarions  palaoe  wm  finished,  lated  by  Juan  Pablo  Martyr  Bizo  into  Bpan- 

oontrasting,  too,  as  It  dees,  with  the  beenn-  ish,  in  1625 )  ^  the  olqeot  being,  by  00% 

ing  account  of  the  burning  of  the  old  Buen  stant  allusions,  to  exasperate  public  feel- 

Betiro  In  I64I,  which  is  (bund  In  the  ^  Ma-  ing  against  the  adventurer  Concini,  Mar4> 

nos  Biancas  no  Ofbnden.'*  chai  d'Ancre,  and  his  wifts^  in  the  time  of 

One  of  the  most  marked  instances  of  an  Louis  XIII.    Owing  to   the  troubles  be- 

adroit  solicitation  of  popular  applause  on  tween  France  and  Spaim  eyezy  word  of 

the  Spanish  stage  is  ia  the  **  Monstruo  de  Galderon^s  play  must  hare  told  on  his 

la  Vortuna,''  written  jointly  by  Oaldoron,  Spanish  audiences. 
Uontalvan,  and  Bozas.    It  is  on  the  story       »  Some  of  the  best  of  Oalderon's  plays  are 

of  Fslipa  Catanea,  the  washerwoman,  who  occasionally  disfigured  with  the  eatilo  eul- 

rose  to  great  political  anthori^,  for  a  time,  to  ;  nuA.  as  tite  **  Prlndpe  Oonstante,"  "  La 

at  Naples,  in  the  early  part  of  Oie  fourteenth  Vida  es  Sndao,"  **  El  Blayor  Monstruo,**  and 

century,  and  was  then  put  to  death,  with  all  ^*M  MMico  de  su  Houra  *,  **  and  precisely 

her  family,  in  the  most  cruel  and  savage  these  plays  we  know  were  the  works  of  his 

manner.    The 'play  in  question  is  taken  youth,  fbr  they  all  appear  in  the  two  volumes 

from  a  sort  of  romance  made  out  of  her  printed  by  his  brother  in  X636  and  19S7. 
bistoiy  and  fate  by  Pierre  Matthieu,  which       n  I  think  Calderon  never  uses  blank 

was  printed  in  Vrenoh  in  1018,  and  trana-  vene,  though  Lepe  does.    Zhe  nanattTe 
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But  we  are  not  to  measure  Galderon  as  his  contem- 
poraries did.  We  stand  at  a  distance  too  remote  and 
impartial  for  such  indulgence ;  and  must  neither  pass 
over  his  failures  nor  exaggerate  his  merits.  We  must 
look  on  the  whole  mass  of  his  efforts  for  the  theatre^ 
and  inquire  what  he  really  effected  for  its  advancement, 
—  or  rather  what  changes  it  underwent  in  his  hands, 
boCh  in  its  more  gay  and  its  more  serious  portions. 

Certainly  Galderon  appeared  as  a  writer  for  th^Span- 
ish  stage  under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstancaf;  and, 
by  the  preservation  of  his  faculties  to  an  age  beyond 
that  commonly  allotted  to  man,  was   enabled  long  to 
maintain  the  ascendency  he  had  early  established.     His 
genius  took  its  direction  from  the  very  first,  and  pre- 
sei^bd  it  to  the  last.     When  he  was  fourteen  years  old 
he  had  written  a  piece  for  the  stage,  which,  sixty  years 
later,  he  thought  worthy  to  be  put  into  the  list  of  dra- 
mas that  he  furnished  to  the  Admiral  of  Castile.'^    When 
he  was  thirty-five,  the  death  of  Lope  de  Vega  left  him 
without  a  rival.     The  next  year,  he  was  called  to  court 
by  Philip   the   Fourth,  the  most  munificent  patron  the 
Spanish  theatre  ever  knew  ;  and  from  this  time  till  his 
d^ath,  the  destinies  of  the   drama  were  in  his  haudi^ 
nearly  as  much  as  they  had  been  before  in  those  of 
Lope.      Forty-five   of  his   long«^   pieces,  and   probably 
more,  were  acted  in  magnificent  theatres  in  the  different 
royal  palaces  of  Madrid  and  its  neighborhood.'     Some 
must  have  been  exhibited  with  great  pomp  and  at  great 
expense,  like  "The  Three  Greatest  Wonders,''  each  of 
whose  three  acts  was  represented  in  the  open  air  on  a 
separate  stage  by  a  different  company  of  performers ;  ^ 

portions  of  his  Comedlas,  like  those  of  gais,"  which  I  select  because,  like  other 

other  dramatists,   hare   sometimes   been  dimilar  refinements  of  verse  in  Galderon, 

printed  separately,  and  sold  as  popular  it  is  not  so  printed  as  to  infDrm  the  eye 

ballads  ;  of  which  the  Tetrarch's  address  what  it  is.    Tom.  Y.  p.  370. 
in  "  SI  Mayor  Monstruo,'*  Jom.  II.,  begin-        w  « El   Carro  del  Cielo,"  which  Vera 

ning,  "  Si  todas  quantas  ^esdichas,"  is  an  Tassis  says  he  wrote  at  fourteen,  and  which 

example.    (Tom.  T.  p.   497.)     Galderon,  we  should  be  not  a  little  pleased  to  see. 
also,  besides  the  forms'  of  verse  noted  in        ^  The  audience  remained  in  the  same 

the  text,  occasionally  inserts  glosaa } — a  seats,  but  there  were  three  stages  before 

happy  specimen  of  which  may  be  found  them.    It  must  have  been  a  very  Inilliant 

in**Amar  despues  de  la  Muerte,"  Jom.  exhibition,  and  is  quaintly  explained  la 

IL,  beginning,  -*  No  ea  menester  que  di-  the  loa  prefixed  to  it 
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and  "  Love  the  Greatest  Enchantment/'  brought  out  upon 
a  floating  theatre  which  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  the 
Count  Duke  Olivares  had  erected  on  the  artificial  waters 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Buen  Retire.**  Indeed,  everything 
shows  that  the  patronage,  both  of  the  court  and  capital, 
placed  Galderon  forward,  'as  the  favored  dramatic  poet 
of  his  time.  This  rank  he  maintained  for  nearly  half  9 
century,  and  wrote  his  last  drama,  ''  Hado  y  Devisa/' 
founded  on  the  brilliant  fictions  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto, 
when  he  was  eighty-one  years  of  age.*^  He  therefore  was 
not  only  the  successor  of  Lope  de  Vega,  but  enjoyed  the 
same  kind  of  popular  influence.  Between  them,  they 
held  the  empire  of  the  Spanish  drama  for  ninety  years ; 
during  which,  partly  by  the  number  of  their  imitators 
and  disciples,  but  chiefly  by  their  own  personal  resourceSi 
they  gave  to  it  all  the  extent  and  consideration  it  ever 
possessed. 

Galderon,  however,  neither  effected  nor  attempted  any 
great  changes  in  its  forms.  Two  or  three  times,  indeedi 
he  prepared  dramas  that  were  either  wholly  sung,  or 
partly  sung  and  partly  spoken ;  but  even  these,  in  their 
structure,  were  no  more  operas  than  his  other  plays, 
and  were  only  a  courtly  luxury,  which  it  was  attempted 
to  introduce,  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  opera  just 
brought  into  France  from  Italy  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
with  whose  court  that  of  Spain  was  now  intimately  con- 
nected.V  But  this  was  all.  Galderon  has  added  to  the 
stage  no  new  form  of  dramatic  composition.     Nor  has 

'  M  This  l8  stoteil  in  the  title,  and  grace-  Bizteen  thousand  dacats }  and  for  another, 
fttlly  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  the  pieoe :  —  thirty  thousand.    Olivares  exceeded  both  { 
Fue  el  agvta,  ton  dichoia,  &&d  to  the  cost  (rf  the  drama  in  the  pah&oea 
En  eata  noche  felice,  of  Philip  IV.  there  was  no  apparent  limit. 
QuemereclaMr  Teatoo.  sr  Vera   Tassis   makes   this  statement 
The  water,  howeyer,  was  not  veiy  happy  See  also  V.  W.  V.  Schmidt,  Ueber  die  it»- 
or  gracious  the  first  night }  for  a  storm  of  lienischen  Beldengedichte,   Berlin,   1820, 
wind  scattered  the  vessels,  the  royal  party*  12mo,  pp.  269  -  280. 
and  a  supper  that  was  also  among  the  as  The  two  decided  attempts  of  Galderon 
floating  arrangements  of  the  occasion,  pre-  in  the  opera  style  have  already  been  no- 
pared  by  Cosme  Lotti,  the  Florentine  archi-  tlced.     The  *' Laurel  de  Apolo**  (Come- 
tect    This  was   June  12,  1639  ;  but  the  dias,  Tom.  VI.)  is  called  a  Fiesta  de  Zar- 
play  was  successfully  acted  several  times  xuela^  in  which  it  is  said  (Jem.  I.)  :  ^  Se 
during  the  month.  canta  y  se  representa  } " — so  that  it  was. 
The  extravagance  <^  some  of  these  exhi-  probably  partly  sung  and  partly  acted.  Of 
bltions  was  monstrous.    The  Blarquis  of  the  Zarxuela$  we  must  speak  when  wa 
Heliohe  for  one  royal  entertainment  paid  oome  to  Candamo. 

VOL.   II.  18 
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he  much  modified  those  forms  which  had  been  ahreadj 
arranged  and  settled  by  Lope  de  Yega.  But  he  has 
shown  more  technical  exactness  in  combining  his  inci- 
dents,  and  adjusted  everything  more  skilfully  for  stage 
effect."  He  has  given  to  the  whole  a  new  coloring, 
and,  in  some  respects,  a  new  physiognomy.  His  drama 
is  more  poetical  in  its  tone  and  tendencies,  and  has 
less  the  air  of  truth  and  reality,  than  that  of  his  great 
predecessor.  In  its  more  successful  portions,  —  which 
are  rarely  objectionable  from  their  moral  tone,  —  it  seems 
almost  as  if  we  were  transported  to  another  and  more 
gorgeooB  world,  where  the  scenery  is  lighted  up  with 
unknown  and  preternatural  splendor,  and  where  the  mo- 
tives and  passions  of  the  personages  that  pass  before  us 
are  so  highly  wrought,  that  we  must  have  our  own  feel- 
ings not  a  little  stirred  and  excited  before  we  can  take 
an  earnest  interest  in  what  we  witness,  or  sympathize  in 
its  results.  But  even  in  this  he  is  successM.  The  buoy- 
ancy of  life  and  spirit  that  he  has  infused  into  the  gayer 
divisions  of  his  drama,  and  the  moving  tenderness  that 
pervades  its  graver  and  more  tragical  portions,  lift  us 
unconsciously  to  the  height  where  alone  his  brilliant 
exhibitions  can  prevail  with  our  imaginations,  —  where 
alone  we  can  be  interested  and  deluded,  when  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst,  not  only  of  such  a  confusion  of 
the  different  forms  of  the  drama,  but  of  such  a  confusion 
of  the  proper  limits  of  dramatic  and  lyrical  poetry. 

To  this  elevated  tone,  and  to  the  constant  effort  neces- 
sary in  order  to  Sustain  it,  we  owe  much  of  what  distin- 
guishes Calderon  from  his  predecessors,  and  nearly  all 
that  is  most  individual  and  characteristic  in  his  separate 
merits  and  defects.  It  makes  him  less  easy,  graceful, 
and  natural  than  Lope.  It  imparts  to  his  style  a  man- 
nerism, which,  notwithstanding  the  marvellous  richness 
and  fluency  of  his  versification,  sometimes  wearies  and 
sometimes  offends  us.     It  leads  him  to  repeat  from  him- 

»  Goethe  had  this  quaUty  of  Calderon»g  Zug,  der  nlcht  fllr  die  beabsichtlgte  Wifk- 

drama  in  his  mind  when  he  said  to  Ecker-  ung  calcuUrt  wird.    Calderon  iat  dasjenigo 

mann    (Gesprache   mit   Goethe,    Leipsig,  Genie,  was  sogleich  den  grtfasten  Yeretamd 

1837,  Band  I.  p.  151),  "Seine  Stiicke  sind  hatte." 
dnrchaus  brctterrecht,  es  ist  in  ihuen  kein 
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self  till  many  of  his  personages  become  standing  char- 
acters, and  his  heroes  and  their  servants,  his  ladies  and 
their  confidants,  his  old  men  and  his  buffoons,^  seem 
to  be  produced,  like  the  masked  figures  of  the  ancient 
theatre,  to  represjent,  with  the  same  attributes  and  in 
the  same  costume,  the  different  intrigues  of  his  various 
plots.  It  leads  him,  in  short,  to  regard  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  drama  as  a  mere  form,  within  whose  limits  his 
imagination  may  be  indulged  without  restraint ;  and  in 
which  Greeks  and  Rom'ans,  heathen  divinities,  and  the 
supernatural  fictions  of  Christian  tradition,  may  be  all 
brought  out  in  Spanish  fashions  and  with  Spanish  feel- 
ings, and  led,  through  a  succession  of  ingenious  and 
interesting  adventures,  to  tho  catastrophes  their  stories 
happen  to  require. 

In  carrying  out  this  theory  of  the  Spanish  drama, 
Oalderon,  as  we  have  seen,  often  succeeds,  and  often 
fails.  But  when  he  succeeds,  his  success  is  of  no  com- 
mon character.  He  then  sets  before  us  only  models  of 
ideal  beauty,  perfection,  and  splendor ;  —  a  world,  he 
would  have  it,  into  which  nothing  should  enter  but  the 
highest  elements  of  the  national  genius.  There,  the  fer- 
vid, yet  grave,  enthusiasm  of  the  old  Castiliaa  heroism  ; 
the  chivalrous  adventures  of  modem,  courtly  honor  ;  the 
generous  self-devotion  of  individual  loyalty  ;  and  that 
reserved,  but  passionate  love,  which,  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety where  it  was  so  rigorously  withdrawn  from  notice, 
became  a  kind  of  unacknowledged  religion  of  the  heart ; 
—  all  seem  to  find  their  appropriate  home.  And  when  he 
has  once  brought  us  into  this  land  of  enchantment,  whose 
glowing  impossibilities  his  own  genius  has  created,  and 
has  called  around  him  forms  of  such  grace  and  loveliness 
as  those  of  Clara  and  Dona  Angela,  or  heroic  forms  like 
those  of  Tuzani,  Mariamne,  and  Don  Ferdinand,  then  he 
has  reached  the  highest  point  he  ever  attained,  or  ever 
proposed  to  himself ;  —  he  has  set  before  us  the  grand 
show  of  an  idealized  drama,  resting  on  the  purest  and 

«>  A  good  many  of  Galderon's  srracioAO«,  de  si  mlsmo,"  **Ca8a  con  Do8  Paertas," 
or  buffoons,  are  excellent,  as,  for  instance,  "  La  Qran  Zenobia,"  "  La  Dama  Ihxende,*' 
Hum  in  "  La  Vida  es  gaeno,"  "  El  Alcayde    etc. 
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noblest  elements  of  the  Spanish  national  character,  and 
one  which,  with  all  its  unquestionable  defects,  is  to  be 
placed  among  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  modem 
poetry.** 

<i  GalderoD,  like  manj  other  Anthon  of  nal  Diepenbroek,  1852  }  —  and  aa  Auto  bj 

tlM  Spaniah  theatre,  has,  M  we  baTe  teen,  rraniForineer,18W{~aUlnO«nnan,aod 

boep  a  ■■garinw  of  ploU  tar  the  dmnattrta  almost  unifonDly  in  the  meaaureo  and  man* 

of  oChor  nationa     Among  thooe  vho  hava  aer  of  their  origiiial&    In  itaUan,  flfleen 

borroirad  the  moot  from  him  an  the  yoang-  ptaTa*  eelectod  with  oare,  are  tnnstaUed  lif 

«r  OomeiUa  and  QoaiL     Thoa,  00106010*8  Pietro  Monti,  aU  but  the  "<  Principe  Con- 

**Enga8ementa  dn  Haaard  **  is  horn  "Loa  atant0**tnproae,inhi8l>eatroaoelto,4Toto^ 

Xmpenoa  de  on  Aeaao  **;"!«  Peint  Astro-  1856.    In  Frenekj  Danaa-Hinard,  2  voia., 

loKne,'*from«*SAalnHoffaVingldo**;*'I«  1841 -1844^  in  prose.    In  ^it^lisA,  six  dra- 


Q4ollerdaaei  m5mB,**  from  «« K  Aloajdede  ana  by  Xdward  Vita«erald,  1853  ;  and  six 

it  miano  ** }  beaidea  which,  his  "  Ciroe  **  more,  the  same  year,  by  Dennis  Vloroioe 

and  **  L*Ineonna  **  prove  that  he  had  well  MoCarthy,  3  toIs.,  whoae  version,  often 

atudied  CalderQo*a  ahow  picoea.  Ooaai  took  made  in  the  mei^pazea  of  the  original,  will, 

hia  **  Pablioo  Secreto**  from  the  "  Secreto  I  thtnk^  give  an  BngUah  leader  a  nearer 

4  Tooea " {  hia  •«Soo  e  Naroiao**frx)m  the  Idea  of  Calderoa'a  Terrifloation  than  ha 


play  of  the  aame  nmne;  and  his  **Pue  will  readily  obtain  daewhere,  and  whose 

Notti  Afbnoae"  from  **aQ8toa  yDiagus-  Prefroe  wiU  direct  him  to  the  other  aomoes 

tea.**    And  ao  of  otbara.  tn  onr  own  tangnage.  Bat  those  of  Fttago^ 

I  have  had  ooraaJon  to  apeak  of  aeveral  aid  are  good,  althoogh  they  are  in  blank 

of  the  tranalationa  of  Caldeton,  and  per-  verae  )  ao  cholee  and  charming  ia  hia  poet^ 

bapa  ahooU  add  here  a  few  worda  on  the  kal  laagoage.    Indeed,  I  doobt  whether 

prlnoipal  of  thean,  with  their  datea.    A.  W.  the  abort  Spanish  meaaires  can  be  made 

3chlegel,  1803-1809,  enlarged  1845,  S  toIs.}  elfeotlye  in  English  dramatia  eompoaition. 

— Orica,  1815-184S,  8  vola.;~llalabQit,  The  beak  attempt  known  to  me  lain  Trench*! 

1810-1835, 8  vola.} — Uartin,  1844, 3  vola.;  tianalation  of  *«  La  Yida  ea  Sneno,"  at  the 

— Sloheodorfl,  Geistliche  Schanspiele,  (ten  end  of  a  little  Tohune  on  Galderon^  life 

AatoaO  1848-1858,  3  Tola,  j^twoplaya  and  Qenina,  printed  both  In  lAndoa  and 

byaI«4y,U51s^aBiagle<webyOardi-  »ew  York,  in  1858. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

DBAMA  AFT&R  CALBEROIT.  —  MORETO.  —  COMBBIAS  DX  TTGITROK.  •— 
SOXAB.  —  PX^TS  BT  MORE  THAN  OKB  AUTHOB. — CUBILIX).  —  LBT- 
BA.  —  OANCEB.  —  BKBIQinsZ  QOMEZ.  —  SIGLEB.  —  ZABATB.  —  BAB- 
BIOS.  —  DIAMANTE.  —  HOZ.  —  M ATOS  FBAaOSO.  —  SOliS.  —  CANDAMO. 
—  ZARZUBIiAS.  —  ZAMOBA.  —  OANIZABES,  AND  OTHERS.  —  DBCLINB 
OV  THE  SFANIBH  DRAMA. 

Tbe  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Spanish  drama  falls 
within  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  which  extended 
from  1621  to  1665,  and  embraced  the  last  fourteen  years 
of  the  life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  the  thirty  most  fortunate 
years  of  the  life  of  Calderon,  But  after  this  period  a 
change  begins  to  be  apparent ;  for  the  school  of  Lope  was 

I  that  of  a  drama  in  the  freshness  and  buoyancy  of 

youth,  while  the  school  of  Oalderon  belongs  to  after 

I  the  season  of  its  maturity  and  gradual  decay.        ®'^°* 

Not  that  this  change  is  strongly  marked  during  Oalde- 
ron's  life.  On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  he  lived,  and 
especially  during  the  reign  of  his  great  patron,  there  is 
little  visible  decHne  in  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Spain  ; 
though  still,  through  the  crowd  of  its  disciples  and 
amidst  the  shouts  of  admiration  that  followed  it  on  the 
stage,  the  symptoms  of  its  coming  fate  may  be  dis- 
cerned. 

Of  those  that  divided  the  favor  of  the  public  with  their 
great  master,  none  stood  so  near  to  him  as  Agustin  Mo- 
reto,  of  whom  we  know  much  less  than  would  be  impor- 
tant to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  drama.  He  was  born 
at  Madrid,  and  was  baptized  on  the  9th  of  April,  1618. 
His  best  studies  were  .no.  doubt  those  he  made  at  Alcala, 
between  1634  and  1639.  Later  he  removed  to  Toledo, 
and  entered  the  household  of  the  Caj-dinal  Archbishop, 
taking  holy  orders,  and  joining  a  brotherhood  as  early 
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as  1659.    Ten  years  later,  in  1669,  he  died,  only  fifty-one 

years  old,  leaving  whatever  of  property  he  possessed  to 

the  poor.* 

Three  volumes  of  his  plays,  and  a  number  more  never 

AgoMin     collected  into  a*volume,  were  printed  between 

Hereto.     1^5^  ^^  iQ^i^  though  hc  himsclf  seems  to  have 

regarded  them,  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  only 
as  specious  follies  or  sins.  They  are  in  all  the  different 
forms  known  to  the  age  to  which  they  belong,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  Calderon,  each  form  melts  imperceptibly 
into  the  character  of  some  other.  But  the  theatre  was 
not  then  so  strictly  watched  as  it  had  been ;  and  the 
religious  plays  Moreto  has  left  us  are,  perhaps  on  this 
account,  oftener  connected  with  known  facts  in  the  lives 
of  saints,  and  with  known  events  in  history,  like  ''  The 
Most  Fortunate  Brothers,"  which  contains  the  story  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  both  before  they  were 
enclosed  in  the  cave  and  when  they  awoke  from  their 
miraculous  repose  of  two  centuries.*  A  few  are  heroic, 
such  as  "  The  Brave  Justiciary  of  Castile," — a  drama  of 
spirit  and  power,  on  the  character  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
though,  like  most  other  plays  in  which  that  monarch 
appears,  it  is  not  one  in  which  the  truth  of  history  is 
respected.    But,  in  general,  Moreto's  dramas  are  of  the 

1  The  little  we  know  of  Moreto  has  been  his  death,  in  the  "  Gomedias  Escogidas  de 
disooyered  or  carefully  collected  by  Don  los  H^ores  Ingeaios,**  Tom.  XXZYI.,  Ma- 
Lois  Vemandea  Ouerra  j  Orbe,  and  is  to  drid,  1671,  we  hare  the  "  Santa  Bosa  d^ 
be  found  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Peru,"  the  first  two  acts  of  which  are  said 
<*  Comedias  Escogidas  **  ot  Moreto,  filling  to  have  been  his  last  wark^  the  remaining 
Volam«  XXXIX.  of  the  BiUloteca  de  An-  act  being  by  LMdni,  but  with  no  intim»> 
tores  Espanolee,  1866.  The  stpry  that  tion  when  Moreto  wrote  the  two  others. 
Horeto  was  concerned  in  the  violent  death  This  old  collection  of  Comedias  Escogidas 
of  Medlnina,  as  suggested  by  Oohoa  (Tei^  contains  forty-ilx  plays  attributed  in  whole 
tro  Sspaaol,  Paris,  Tom.  IV.,  1888,  p.  248),  or  in  part  to  Moreto,  — •  a  strong  proof  of 
always  incredible,  gets  its  coup  de  grace  his  great  popularity ;  but  one  of  tiiem,  at 
from  the  date  of  Moreto^s  birth,  settled  by  least,  Is  not  his,  I  mean  the  *^  Oondesa  de 
Don  Luis  to  have  occurred  in  1618,  only  Belfior,"  (in  Tom.  XXV.,  1666,  f.  18,)  which 
two  years  before  Medinilla*s  death.  Is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Lope*s  well- 

As  to  Moreto*8  worics,  I  possess  hit  Come>  known  **  Perro  del  Hortelaso.* 
dias,  Tom.  L,  Madrid,  1677  (of  which  An-       t  «( i«oe  mas  Dichoaos  Hermanos."    It  is 

tonio  notes  an  edition  in  1654)  ;  Tom.  n.,  the  first  play  in  the  third  volume ;  and 

Valencia,  1676 ;  «nd  Tom.  m.,  Madrid,  though  it  does  not  correspond  in  its  story 

1681,  all  in  4to  ;  ~  besides  which  I  have  with  the  beautifiil  legend  as  Gibbon  gives 

tibout  a  dosen  of  his  plays,  found  in  none  it,  there  is  a  greater  attempt  at  the  preser- 

of  them.    Moreto  appears  as  a  known  an-  vatiotf  of  the  truth  of  history  in  its  accom- 

thor  in  the  Lagrimas  Paneg^icas  on  Mon-  panlments  than  is  common  in  the  old  Span- 

talvaoi  1689  (t  48  a) ;  and,  two  years  after  ish  drama. 
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old  cavalier  class ;  and  when  they  are  not,  they  take,  in 
order  to  suit  the  humor  of  th^  time,  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  truly  national  form. 

In  one  point,  however,  he  made,  if  not  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  drama  of  his  predecessors,  yet  an  advance 
upon  it.  He  devoted  himself  more  to  character-drawing, 
and  often  succeeded  better  in  it  than  they  bad.  His  first 
play  of  this  kind  was  "  The  Aunt  and  the  Niece,"  printed 
as  early  as  1654.  The  characters  are  a  widow,  —  ex* 
tremely  anxious  to  be  married,  but  foolishly  jealous  of 
the  charms  of  her  niece,  —  and  a  vaporing,  epicurean 
officer  in  the  army,  who  cheats  the  elder  lady  with  flat- 
tery, while  he  wins  the  younger.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
however,  that  the  hint  for  this  drama — which  is  the  old- 
est of  the  class  called  figuronf  from  the  prominence  of 
one  not  very  dignified  figure  in  it — is  yet  to  be  ft>und 
in  Lope  de  Vega,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  be 
traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  almost  every  form  and  shade 
of  dramatic  composition  that  finally  succeeded  on  the 
Spanish  stage.* 

Moreto's  next  attempt  of  the  same  sort  is  even  better 
known,  "  The  Handsome  Don  Diego,''' —  a  phrase  that  has 
become  a  national  proverb.^  It  sets  forth  with  great  spirit 
the  character  of  a  fop,  who  believes  that  every  lady  he 
looks  upon  must  fall  in  love  with  him.  The  very  first 
sketch  of  him  at  his  morning  toilet,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  sincere  contempt  he  feels  for  the  more  sensible  lover, 
who  refuses  to  take  such  frivolous  care  of  his  person,  are 
foil  of  life  and  truth  ;  and  the  whole  ends,  with  appropri- 
ate justice,  by  his  being  deluded  into  a  marriage  with  it 
cunning  waiting-maid,  who  is  passed  off  upon  him  as  a 
rich  countess. 

Some  of  MoretO'S  plays,  as,  for  instance,  his  "Trampa 
Adelante/'  obtained  the  name  of  gradoso,  because  the 
buffoon  is  made  the  character  upon  whom  the  action 
turns  ;   and  in  one  case,  at  least,  he  wrote  a  burlesque 

8  Comedfaa    de    Lope   de  Vega,  Tom.  and  her  father   Philip  IV.  called  Louis 

XSjy .,  Zaragoza,  1041,  f.  16.  XIY.  "  Undo  "  when  they  first  saw  him  at 

4  "  El  Undo  Don  Diego.''    But  Undo  iraa  the  Isle  of  Conferences  before  the  marriage 

not,  I  think,  then  used  commonly  in  a  dis-  in  1660.     Mad.  de  MotteviUe,  M^moires, 

paraging  or  doubtful  sense.    Th»  Infanta  Tom.  Y.,  1760,  pp.  898, 401. 
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tsLTce  of  no  value,  taking  his  subject  from  the  achieve^ 
ments  of  the  Cid.  But  bis  general  tone  is  that  of  the 
old  intriguing  comedj ;  and  though  he  is  sometimes  in- 
debted  for  his  plots  to  his  predecessors,  and  especially  to 
Lope,  yet,  in  nearly  every  instance,  and  perhaps  in  fevery 
one,  he  surpassed  his  model,  and  the  drama  he  wrote 
superseded  on  the  public  stage  the  one  he  imitated.* 

This  was  the  case  with  the  best  of  all  his  plays,  "  Dis- 
DesdenooQ  daiu  met  with  Disdain,"  for  the  idea  of  which  he 
•1  Deideii.  ^^^  indebted  to  Lope,  whose  "  Miracles  of  Con- 
tempt "  has  long  been  forgotten  as  an  acting  play,  while 
Moreto's  still  maintains  its  place  on  the  Spanish  stage, 
of  whidh  it  is. one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.*  The 
plot  is  remarkably  simple  and  well  contrived.  Diana^ 
heiress  to  the  county  of  Barcelona,  laughs  at  love  and 
refuses  marriage,  under  whatever  form  it  may  be  urged 
upon  her.  Her  father,  whose  projects  are  unreasonably 
thwarted  by  such  conduct,  induces  the  best  and  gayest 
of  the  neighboring  princes  to  come  .to  his  court,  suid  en^ 
gage  in  tournaments  and  other  knightly  sports,  in .  order 
to  win  her  favor.  She,  however,  treats  them  all  with  an 
equal  coldness,  and  even  with  a  pettish  disdain,  until,  at 
last,  she  is  piqued  into  admiration  of  the  Count  of  Urgel, 
by  his  apparent  neglect,  which  he  skilfully  places  on  the 
ground  of  a  contempt  like  her  own  for  all  love,  but 
which,  in  fact,  only  conceals  a  deep  and  faithM  passion 
£>r  herself. 

6  "The  Annl  and  the  Niece**  is  from  d*^lide,**  which  was  represented  at  Ver- 
Lope*8^Dequa&doacinoeVino,**aQd"It  Bailies  by  the  command  of  Louis  XIY^ 
cannot  be  **  from  his  "^  Mayor  Impostbler.**  with  great  splendor,  before  his  queen  and 
There  are  good  remarks  on  these  and  other  his  mother,  both  Spanish  princesses.  The 
i»f  Moreto*8  imitations  in  Martinei  de  la  compliment,  as  far  as  the  king  was  con- 
Bosa,  Obras,  Paris,  1827,  12mo,  Tom.  II.  oemed  in  it,  was  a  magnificent  one  *,  — on 
pp.  443  -  446.  Bat  the  excuses  there  giyen  Moli«re*s  part,  t  was  a  fiailure,  and  his  play 
for  him  hardly  cover  snch  a  plagiarism  as  is  now  no  longer  acted.  The  ori^nid  dra- 
hie  "  Yaliente  Jttsticiero  **  is,  firom  Lope*8  ma  of  Moreto,  however,  Is  known  wherever 
"  Inlanzon  de  Illescas.**  Cancer  y  Yelasco,  the  Spanish  language  is  spoken,  and  a 
a  contemporary  poet,  in  a  little  ^eu  ePeapritf  good  translation  of  it  into  Qermaa  is  ctitn- 
represents  Moreto  as  sitting  down  with  a  inon  on  the  Oerman  stage.  Another  and 
bundle  of  old  plays  to  see  what  he  can  cun-  different  translation  in  Dohm*s  "  Spanische 
nlngly  steal  out  of  them,  spoiling  all  he  Dramen,'*  (Tom.  II.,  1842,)  preserving  the 
steals.  (Obras,  Madrid,  1761,  4to,  p.  113.)  measures  of  the  original,  — rhymes  and 
But  in  this  Cancer  was  unjust  to  Moreto's  iuonan<e«,-^  seems  to  me  quite  remark- 
talent,  if  not  to  his  honesty.  able.    In   the   same   volume,  too,  is   aa 

e  In  1664  Molicre  imitated  the'  "Des-  equally  good  translation  of  laope  de  V^a*a 

d«n  con  el  Deaden**  in    his  ^^Prinoesse  "  Milagros  del  Desprecio.** 
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The  charm  of  the  piece  consists  in  the  poetical  spirit 
with  which  this  design  is  wrought  out.  The  character 
of  the  gradoBo  is  well  drawn  and  well  defined,  and,  as  in 
most  Spanish  plays,  he  is  his  lord's  confidant^  and  by 
his  shrewdness  materially  helps  on  the  action.  At  the 
opening,  after  haying  heard  from  his  master  the  position 
of  affairs  and  the  humorQ  of  the  lady,  he  gives  his  advice 
in  the  following  line's,  which  embody  the  entire  argument 
of  the  drama. 

My  lord,  jonr  case  I  have  discreetlj  heard, 

And  find  it  neither  wondetfial  nor  new ;  — 

In  short,  it  is  an  every-day  affair. 

Why,  look  ye,  now !    In  my  yonng  boyhood.  Sir,  -r- 

When  the  foil  vintage  came  and  grapes  were  strewed. 

Tea,  wasted,  on  the  gronnd,  —  I  had,  be  sure. 

No  appetite  at  all.    Bat -afterwards. 

When  they  were  gathered  in  for  winter's  nse. 

And  hong  aloft  upon  the  kitchen  rafters. 

Then  nothing  looked  so  tempting  half  as  they ; 

And,  climbing  cnnningly  to. reach  them  there, 

I  caught  a  pretty  fall  and  broke  my  ribs. 

Now,  this.  Sir,  is  your  case,  —  the  very  same/ 

There  is  an  excellent  scene,  in  which  the  Count,  per- 
ceiving he  has  made  an  impression  on  the  lady's  heart, 
fairly  confesses  his  love,  while  she,  who  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely sjibdued,  is  able  to  turn  round  and  treat  him  with 
her  accustomed  disdain ;  from  all  which  he  recovers  him- 
self with  an  address  greater  than  her  own,  protesting  his 
very  confession  to  have  been  only  a  part  of  the  show 
they  were  by  agreement  carrying  on.  But  this  con- 
firms the  lady's  passion,  which  at  last  becomes  uncon^ 
troUable,  and  the  catastrophe  immediately  follows.  She 
pleads  guilty  to  a  desperate  love,  and. marries  him. 

Contemporary  with  Moreto,  and  nearly  as  successful 
among  the  earlier  writers  for  the  stage,  was  Francisco 


Atento.  Beflor,he  estado, 
T  el  Buceeso  no  me  admira, 
Porque  e«io,  SefiOTt  ea  cobs, 
Que  Bucede  eada  dla. 
Mira;  siendo  yo  jauehaoliO) 
Aula  en  ml  casa  vendimia, 
T  por  el  Buelo  laa  ubas 
Nnnea  me  daaan  codicia. 
PiHa6  eaie  tlempo,  jr  dflapnea 

18* 


Colgaron  en  la  coclna 
Las  nbaB  para  el  Intdemoi 
T  70  viendolfls  anriba, 
Bablana  por  comer  dellaa, 
Tanto  qne,  trepaado  tm  dift 
For  alcan^arlaa,  caf , 
T  me  quebri  laa  coBtUlaa. 
Eate  ea  el  caao,  el  por  eL 
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de  Boxas,  who  flourished  during  the  greater  part  of  Cal- 
deron's  life,  and  may  have  survived  him.  He 
was  born  in  Toledo,  and  in  1641  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  but  when  he  died  icr  not 
known.  Two  volumes  of  his  plays  were  published  in  1640 
and  1645,  and  in  the  Prologue  to  the  second  he  speaks  of 
publishing  yet  a  third,  which  never  appeared ;  so  that  we 
have  still  only  the  twenty-four  plays  contained  in  these 
volumes,  and  a  few  others  that  at  different  times  were 
printed  separately."  He  belongs  decidedly  to  Galderon's 
school,  —  unless,  indeed,  he  began  his  career  too  early  to 
be  a  mere  follower ;  and  in  poetical  merit,  if  not  in  dra- 
matic skill,  takes  one  of  the  next  places  after  Moreto. 
But  he  is  very  careless  and  unequal.  His  plays  entitled 
"He  who  is  a  King  must  npt  be  a  Father"  and  "The 
Aspics  of  Cleopatra  '^  are  as  extravagant  as  almost  any- 
thing in  the  Spanish  heroic  drama;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  "What  Women  really  are  "  and  "  Folly  rules  here  " 
are  among  the  most  effective  of  the  class  of  intriguing 
comedies.'  In  general,  he  is  most  successful  when  his 
tone  tends  towards  tragedy. 

His  best  play,  and  one  that  has  always  kept  its  place 
on  the  stage,  is  called  "None  below  the  King.''  The 
Del  Be  sceno  is  laid  in  the  troublesome  times  of  Alfonso 
g«»)  the  Eleventh,  and  is  in  many  respects  true  to 
*^^*  them.  Don  Garcia,  the  hero,  is  a  son  of  Garci 
Bermudo,  who  had  conspired  against  the  father  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  circum- 
stance, Garcia  lives  concealed  as  a  peasant  at  Castanar, 
near  Toledo,  very  rich,  but  unsuspected  by  the  govern- 

s  From  a  notice  by  Vent  Tassls  prefixed  they  are  no  better  than  those  of  his  con 
to  the  flrat  volume  of  Oalderon*s  Comediaa,  temporaries  generaUy. 
1685,  I  infer  that  a  play  of  Rozas  was       Oonoeming   an  attempt  to  asAssinale 
printed  as  early  as  1635.    3oth  volumes  Boxas  in  1638,  and  concerning  the  prob- 
of  the  Comedias  de  Boxas  were  reprinted,  able  time  of  his  death,  see  some  curioiu 
Madrid,  1680, 4to,  and  both  their  JCtoeneuu  fiwrts  in  Schack's '  Nachtc^ge,  p.  90. 
are  dated  on  the  same  day ;  but  the  pub-       o  His  "  Persiles  y  Sigismunda  *  is  fh«n 
Usher  of  the  first,  who  dedicates  it  to  a  Gervantes's  novel  of  the  same  name.    On 
distinguished  nobleman,  is  the  same  per-  the  other  hand,  bis  "  Gasarse  por  ven- 
son  to  whom  the  second  is  dedicated  by  garse  **  is  plundered,  without  ceremony, 
the  printer  of  both.    Auto*  of  Boxas  may  for  the  story  of  "  Le  Mariage  de  Yen- 
be  found  in  "  Autos,  Loas,  etc.,"  1656,  and  geance,»»  (GU  Bias,  Llv.  IV.  c.  4),.  by  Le 
in  «  Navidad  y  Corpus  Ohristi  Fest^ados,*^  Sage,  who  never  neglected  a  good  oppor- 
ooDeoted  by  Pedro  de  Bobles,  1664.    But  tunity  of  the  soct. 
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ment.  In  a  period  of  great  anxiety,  when  the  king  wishes 
to  take  Algeziras  from  the  Moors,  and  demands,  for  that 
purpose,  free  contributions  from  his  subjects,'  those  of 
Garcia  are  so  ample  as  to  attract  especial  attention.  The 
king  inquires  who  is  this  rich  and  loyal  peasant;  and 
his  curiosity  being  still  further  excited  by  the  answer, 
he  determines  to  visit  him  at  Castafiar,  incogniio,  accom* 
panied  by  only  two  or  three  favored  courtiers.  Garcia, 
however,  is  privately  advised  of  the  honor  that  awaits 
him,  but,  from  an  error  in  the  description,  mistakes  ihe 
person  of  one  of  the  attendants  for  that  of  the  king 
himself. 

On  this  mistake  the  plot  turns.  The  courtier  whom 
Garcia  wrongly  supposes  to  be  the  king  falls  in  love 
with  Blanca,  Garcia's  wife;. and,  in  attempting  to  enter 
her  apartments  by  night,  when  he  believes  her  husband 
to  be  away,  is  detected  by  the  husband  in  person.  Now, 
of  course,  comes  the  struggle  between  Spanish  loyalty 
and  Spanish  honor.  Garcia  can  visit*  no  vengeance  on  a 
person  whom  he  believes  to  be  his  king ;  and  he  has  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  wife,  whom  he  knows  to  be 
faithfully  and  fondly  attached  to  him.  But  the  remotest, 
appearance  of  an  intrigue  demands  a  bloody  satisfaction. 
He  determines,  therefore,  at  once,  on  the  death  of  his 
loving  wife.  Amidst  his  misgivings  and  delays,  however, 
she  escapes,  and  is  carried  to  court,  whither  he  hiliself 
is,  at  the  same  moment,  called  to  receive  the  greatest 
honors  that  can  be  conferred  on  a  subject.  In  the  royal 
presence,  he  necessarily  discovers  his  mistake  regarding 
the  king's  person.  Prom  this  moment,  the  case  becomes 
perfectly  plain  to  him,  and  his  course  perfectly  simple. 
He  passes  instantly  into  the  antechamber.  With  a  single 
blow  his  victim  is  laid  at  his  feet ;  and  he  returns,  sheath- 
ing his  bloody  dagger,  and  offering,  as  his  only  and  suf- 
ficient defence,  an  xiccount  of  all  that  had  happened,  and 
the  declaration,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  ^play,  that 
"none  below  the  king"  can  be  permitted  to  stand  be- 
tween him  and  the  claims  of  his  honor. 

Few  dramas  in  the  Spanish  language  are  more  poetical ; 
fewer  still,  more  national  in  their  tone.    The  character  of 
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Garcia  is  drawn  with  great  vigor,  and  with  a  sharplj  de- 
fined odtline.  That  of  his  wife  is  equally  well  designed, 
but  is  fall  of  gentleness  and  patience.  Even  the  clown 
is  a  more  than  commonly  happy  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
parody  suitable  to  his  posiiioni  Some  of  the  desciip^ 
tions,  too,  are  excellent.  There  is  a  charming  one  of 
rustic  life,  such  as  it  was  &ncied  to  be  under  the  most 
favorable  drenmstances  in  Spain's  best  days ;  and^  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act,  there  is  a  scene  between 
Garcia  and  the  courtier,  at  the  moment  the  courtier  is 
stealthily  entering  his  wife's  apartment,  in  which  we  have 
the  struggle  between  Spanish  honor  and  Spanish  loyalty 
given  with  a  truth  and  spirit  that  leave  little  to  be  de- 
sired. In  short,  if  we  set  aside  the  best  plays  of  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Oalderon,  it  is  one  of  tiie  most  effective  of 
the  old  Spanish  theatre.^ 

Roxas  was  well  known  in  France.  Thomas  Gomeille 
imitated,  and  almost  translated,  one  of  his  plays  ;  and  as. 
Scaarron,  in  his  "  Jbdelet,".  did  the  same  with  "  Where 
there  are  real  Wrongs  there  is  no  Jealousy,''  the  sec- 
ond comedy  tiiat  has  kept  its  place  on  the  French  stage 
is  due  to  Spain,  as  the  first  tragedy  and  the  first  comedy 
had  been  before  it.^^ 

Like  many  writers  for  the  Spanish  theatre,  Roxas  pre* 
pared  several  of  his  plays  in  conjunction  with  others. 
Fran<9d,  In  his  eulogy  on  Lope  de  Vega,  complains  of  it, 
^^  ^  ^  and  says  that  a  drama  thus  compounded  is  more 
more  than  like  a  oouspiracy  than  a  comedy,  and  that  such 
one  u  or.  pepfoj^^^^g  were,  in  their  difierent  parts,  neces- 
sarily unequal  and  dissimilar.  But  this  was  not  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  his  age  ;  and  that  the  complaint  is  not 
always  well  founded,  we  know,  not  only  from  the  example 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  but  from  the  success  that  has 
attended  the  composition  of  many  dramas  in  France  in 

10  **  Del  Bey  abazo  Ningono  "  has  been  de  Gigarral,"  ((Eurres,  Paris,  1*768, 12mo, 
sometlmefl  printed  with  thenaitae  of  Calde-  Tom.  I.  p.  209,)  and  his  obligatioDS  am 
ren,  vbo  mtgbt  weU  be  content  to  be  regard-  avowed  in  the  I)edication.  Scarron's  '*  Jo* 
ed  aa  its  author  $  but  there  is  no  doubt  who  delet*'  ((Buvrea,  Paris,  1762,  12mo,  Tom. 
wrote  it  It  is,  however,  among  the  Come-  n.  p.  73)  is  a  fpirited  oomedy,  deHMraiteiy 
dltf  Sueltas  of  Boxas,  and  not  in  his  col-  indebted  to  Boxas.  But  Bcarron  Cfmstant- 
lecVul  words.  ly  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  theatre. 

11  T.  Comeille's  play  is  ^*]>o&  Bertrand 
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the  nineteenth  centnry  bj  more  thftn  gne  perBon.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten^  also,  that  in  Spain^  where,  from 
the  very  structure  of  the  national  drama,  the  story  was 
of  80  much  consequence,  and  where  so  many  of  the  char- 
acters had  standing  attributes  assigned  to  them,  such 
joint  partnerships  were  more  easily  carried  through  with 
success  than  they  could  be  on  any  other  stage.  At  any 
rate,  they  were  more  common  there  than  they  have  ever 
been  elsewhere.** 

Alvaro  Cubillo,  who  alludes  to  Moreto  as  his  contemn 
porary,  and  who  was  perhaps  known  even  earlier  as  a 
successful  dramatist,  said,  in  1654,  that  he  had  AiTaro 
already  written  a  hundred  plays.  But  the  whole  ^***"®- 
of  this  great  number^  except  ten  published  by  himself, 
and  a  few  others  that  appeared,  if  we  may  judge  by  hia 
complaints,  without  his  permission,  are  now  lost.  Of 
those  he  {Published  himself,  '"  The  Thunderbolt  of  Andsr 
lusia,"  in  two  parts,  taken  from  the  old  ballads  about  the 
''  Infantes  de  Lara,''  was  much  admired  in  hia  lifetime ; 
but  "  Marcela's  Dolls,"  a  simple  comedy,  resting  on  the 
first  childlike  love  .of  a  young  girl,  has  since  quite  sup- 
planted it.  One  of  his  plays,  "El  Seiior  de  Noches 
Buenas,"  was  early  printed  as  Antonio  de  Mendoza's, 
but  Cubillo  at  once  made  good  his  title  to  it ;  and  yet, 
after  the  death  of  both,  it  was  inserted  anew  in  Mendoza's 
works  ;  —  a  striking  proof  of  the  great  carelessness  long 
common  in  Spain  on  the  subject  of  authorship. 

None  of  Cubillo's  plays  has  high  poetical  merit,  though 
several  of  them  are  pleasant,  easy,  and  natural.  The  best 
is  "  The  Perfect  Wife,"  in  which  the  gentle  and  faithful 
character  of  the  heroine  is  drawn  with  skill,  and  with  a 
true  conception  of  what  is  lovely  in  woman's  nature. 
Two  of  his  religious  plays,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more 
than  commonly  extravagant  and  absurd  ;  one  of  them  — 
"  Saint  Michael  "  —  containing,  in  the  first  act,  the  story 

K  Three  penona  were  flreqoently  em-  plays.    Two  are  by  six  persons  each.   One, 

ployed  on  one  drama,  divldiog  Its  oompo-  in  honor  of  the  Marquis  Canete,  Is  the 

sitlon  among  them,  according  to  its  three  work  of  nine  different  poets,  but  it  is  not  In 

xegniaxjomadaa.    In  the  large  coUeotion  any  collection )  it  is  printed  separately, 

of  Comedias  printed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  and  better  than  was  usual,  Madrid,  1081^ 

lerenteenth   oentury,  in  forty-eight  vol-  4to. 
limes,  there  are,  I  think,  about  thirty  such 
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of  Cain  and  Abel ;  in  fbe  second,  that  of  Jonah ;  and  in 
the  third,  that  of  the  Visigoth  king,  Baroba,  with  a  sort 
of  separate  conclusion  in  the  form  of  a  vision  of  the  times 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  three  successors. ^' 

But  the  Spanish  stage,  as  we  advance  in  Calderon's  life> 
becomes  more  and  more  crowded  with  dramatic  authors, 
all  eager  in  their  struggles  for  popular  favor.  One  of 
Leyba,  tfacm  was  Autonio  de  Leyba,  whose  ''  Mutius 
^'*™*''  '  Sc8Bvola"is  an  absurdly  constructed  and  wild 
historical  play ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  his  **  Honor  the 
First  Thing''  and  "The  Lady  President"  are  pleasant 
comedies,  enlivened  with  short  stories  and  apologues, 
which  he  wrote  with  naturalness  and  point."  Another 
dramatist*  was  Cancer  y  Velasco,  whose  poems  are  better 
known  than  his  plays,  and  whose  "  Muerte  de  Baldo vi- 
nos "  runs  more  into  caricature  and  broad  farce  than 
was  commonly  tolei^ated  in  the  court  thea#e.^     And 

yet  others  were  Antonio  Enriquez  Gon^ez,  son 
Gome«,        of  a  Portuguose  Jew,   who  wrote  twenty-two 

plays,  but  inserted  in  his  ''  Moral  Evenings  with 

u  The  plajB  of  Cubillo  that  I  have  seen  sued  Sitb'May,  1781,  by  the  Inquisition  at 
are,  —  ten  in  his  ^  Enano  de  las  Musas  *'  Seville,  the  "  Muerte  de  Baldovinos  "  is 
(Madrid,  1664, 4to)  ;  jftve  in  the  Oomedlas  pn^ibited  "  por  eaoandalosa  y  obsoeua," 
Esoogidas,  printed  a»  early  as  1660;  and  and  in  the  Index  of  1790,  this  drama, 
two  or  three  more  scattered  elsewhere,  the "  Vandolero  de  Flandes,''  and  finally 
Thei"  Enaao  de  las  Musas  "  is  a  collection  the  "  Obras  de  Cancer,"  are  all,  in  separate 
of  his  works,  containing  maoy  ballads,  articles,  put  under  censure.  A  play«  how- 
sonnets,  etc,  and  an  allegorical  poem  on  ever,  ^ich  he  wrote  in  orajunction  with 
"The  Court  of  tbe  Lion,"  which,  Antonio  P^dro  Kosete  and  AntonionBlartineB,  waa 
says,  was  published  as  early  as  1625,  and  evidently  intended  to  conciliate  the  Church, 
which  seems  to  have  been>  liked,  and  to  and  well  calculated  for  its  purpose.'  It 
have  gone  through  several  editions.  But  is  called  **S1  MekNT  Bepresentante  San 
none  of  Cubillo'd  poetry  is  so  good  as  his  Qines,"  and  is  found  in  Tom.  XXIX., 
plays.  See  Prologo  and  Dedication  to  the  .  1668,  of  the  C6medias  Escogidas,  (but  is 
Enano,  and  Montalvan*8  li^t  of  writers  for  indebted  to  Ii(H>e'8  "  Fingido  Yerdadero,^') 
the  stage  at  the  end  of  his  **  Para  Todoe."  —  San  Gines  being  a  Boman  actor,  con- 

14  There  are  a  few  of  tieyba's  plays  in  a  verted   to   Christianity,  and   undergoing 

collection  pojblished  at  Madrid,  1826  - 1834, .  martyrdom  in  Uie  presence  of  the  speota- 

and  in  the  Cpmedias  Escogidas,  and  I  pos-  tan  in  consequence  of  being  called  on  to 

sess  a  few  of  them  in  pamphlets.    But  I  act  a  play  written  by  Polycarp,  which  was 

do  not  know  how  many  he  wrote,,  and  I  Ingeniously  constructed  so  as  to  defend  the 

have  no  notices  of  his  life.    He  is  some-  Ohristians.  The  tradition  is  absurd  enough 

times  called  Francisco  de  Leyba  ;  unless,  certainly,  but  the  drama  may  be  read  with 

indeed,  there  were  two  of  the  same  but-  interest  ttiroughout,  and  parts  of  it  with 

name.-  pleasure.    It  has  a  love-intrigue  brought 

»  Obras  de  Don  Oer6niroo  Cancer  y  Ve-  in  with  skill.     Cancer,  I  beKeve,  wrote 

laJBCo,  Madrid,  1761, 4to.    The  first  edition  plays  without  assistance  only  once  or  twice, 

is  of  1651,  and  Antonio  sets  his  death  at  Certainly,  twelve  written  in  conjnnctioa 

1655.    In  a  broadside  which  I  possess,  is-  with  Moreto,  Matos  Fragoeo,  and  othen, 
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the  MuBes '' "  ooly  four,  all  of  little  value^  except  "  The 
♦  Duties  of  Honor  "  ;  —  Antonio  Sigler  de  Huerta,  who 
wrote  "J^o  Good  to  Ourselves  without  Harm  to 'Some- 
body Else  "  ;  -^  and  Zabaleta,  who,  though  he  made  a 
aatirical  and  harsh  attack  upon  the  theatre^  could  not 
refuse  himself  the  indulgence  of  Writing  for  it.^'' 

If  we  now  turn  from  these  to  a  few  whose  success 
was  more  strongly  marked,  none  presents  himself  earlier 
than  Fernando  de  Zarate,  a  poet  who  was  much  ^^^ 
misled  by  the  bad  taste  of  his  time,  though  his 
talent  was  such  that  he  ought  to  have  resisted  it.  Thus 
this  eminently  Spanish  folly  is  very  obvious  in  his  best 
plays,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  otherwise  good  drama,  "  He 
that  talks  Most  does  Least,''  and  even  in  his  "  Presump- 
tuous and  Beautiful, '^  which  has  continued  to  be  acted 
down  to  our  own  days." 

are  all  by  him  that  are  foond  in  the  Come-  His  play  had  been  printed  In  1658,  in  the 

dias  Escogl&ag.    Fire  entremeses  by  him,  tenth  volume  of  khe  Comedias  Escogidas, 

printed  in  1669,  are  in  a  volume  in  the  and  he  now  completed  the  work  that  waa 

Biblioth^que  de  I' Areenal  at  Paris,  which  ,  to  justify  it,  and  published  it  in  1666,  an- 

contains  others  by  Pedro  Bosete,  Luis  Ye-  nouncing  himself  on  the  title-page  as  a 

lea,  Andres  Gil  Enriquez,  and  Antonio  Soils,  royal  chronicler.    But  it  failed,  as  his  dra- 

10  "  Academias  Morales  de  las  Musas,*'  ma  had  failed  before  it.    Inthe  "VexAmen 

Madrid,  4to,  1660 ;  but  my  copy  was  print-  de  Ingenios  "  of  Cancer,  where  the  failure 

ed  at  Barcelona,  1*704, 4to.    See,  too,  in  the  of  another '  of  Zabaleta*s  plays  is  noticed, 

**Pr61ogo**  to  his  <*  Sanson,*'  Buan,  1666,  (Obras  de  Cancer,  Madrid,  1761,  4to,  p. 

the  titles   of   his  twenty-two  plays.    He '  111,)  a  punning  epigram  is  inserted  on  his^' 

wrote  other  works,  **  Politica  Angelica,**  Bo-  personal  ugliness,  the  amount  of  which  is, 

han,  1647;  **Luis  Dado  de  Dies,**  Paris,  that,  though  his  play  waa  dear  at  the  price 

1645,  etc.*            .  paid  for  a  tieket,  his  face  would  repay  the 

17  u  Flor  de  las  Mejores  Comedias,**  Ma>  loss  to  those  who  should  look  on  it. 

drid,  1652,  4to.    Baena,  Hljos  de  Madrid,  u  The  plays  of  Zarate  are,  I  believe,  ear 

Tom.  m.  p.  227.    A  considerable  number  siest  found  in   the    Comedias  Eso(^da8, 

of  the  play«  of  Zabaleta  may  be  seen  in  where  twenty-two  of  them  occiir;  —  the 

the  forty-eight  volumes  of  the  Comedias  earliest  in  Tom.  XIV.,  1661 ;  and  *^  La 

Escogidas,  1652,  etc.    One  of  them,  **EI  PresnmidaylaHermoto,**inTom.  XXIII., 

Hijo  de  Marco  Aureli6,**  on  the  subject  of  1666.    In   the   Index  Expurgatorius   of 

the  Emperor  Commodos,   was   acted   in  1790,  p.  288,  it  is  intimated  that  Fernando 

1644,  and,  as  the  author  teQs  us,  being  re-  de  Zarate  is  the  same  person  with  Antonio 

oeived  with  little  fieivor,  and  complaints  be-  Enriquez  Oomez  ;  —  a  mistake   founded, 

ing  made  that  it  was  not  founded  in  truth,  he  probably,  on  the  circumstance,  that  a  play 

began  at  once  a  life  of  that  Emperor,  which  of  Enriquez  Gomez,  who  was  a  Jew,  was 

he  calls  a  translation  firom  Herodian,  but  printed  with  the  name  of  Zarate  attached 

which  has  claims  neither  to  fidelity  in  its  to  it,  as  others  of  his  pliers  were  printed 

version,  nor  to  purity  in  its  style.    It  re-  with  the  name  of  Calderon.  Amador  de  ios 

mained  long  unfinished,  until  one  mom-  Bios,  Judios  de  Espana,  Madrid,  1848,  8vo, 

ing  in  1664,  waking  up  and  finding  him-  p.  575.    Besides,  Schack  found  an  autO' 

self  struck  entirely  blind,  he  began, "  ason  graph  play  of  Zarate  in  Duran*B  collection, 

an  elevation,**  to  look  round  for  some  occu-  (Nacfatrttge,  p.  61,)  proving,  of  eourse,  that 

pation  suited  to  his  solitude  and  afflicti<m.  Zarate  was  a  real  person )  and  the  play 
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Another  of  th^  writers  for  the  theatre  at  this  time  wad 
Miguel,  de  Barrios,  one  of  those  unhappy  child.ren  of  ^ 
Migaeide  Israel,  who,  under  the  terror^  of  the.  Inquisi- 
**"^'  tion,  concealed  their  religion  and  suffered  some 
of  the  worst  penalties  of  jinbelief  from  the  jealous  in- 
tolerance which  everywhere  watched  them.  His  &mily 
was  Portuguese,  but  he  himself  was  born  in  Spain,  and 
served  long  in  the  Spanish  armies.  At  last)  however; 
when  he  was  in  Flanders,  the  temptations  to  a  peaceful 
conscience  were  too  strong  for  him.  He  escaped  to 
Amsterdam,  and  died  there  in  the  open  profession  of  the 
&ith  of  his  others,  about  the  year  1699.  His  plays  were 
printed  as  eariy  as  1665,  but  the  only  one  worth  notice  is 
*'  The  Spaniard  in  Oran  "  ;  longer  than  it  should  be,  but 
Xiot  without  mejrit." 

Diams^nte  was  among  those  who  wrote  dramas  espe* 

cially  accommodated  to  the  popular  taste,  while  €alde- 

ron  was   still  at  the  height  of  his  reputation. 

Diamante,    rjij^^jj.  number   IS  Considerable.      Two  volumes 

were  collected  by  him  and  published  in  16*70  and  16*74, 
and  yet  others  stiil  remain  in  scattered  pamphlets  and 
in  manuscript.^  They  are  in  all  the  forms,  and  in  all 
the  varieties  of  tone,  then  in  favor.  Some  of  them, 
like  "  Santa  Teresa,''  are  religious.  Others  are  historical, 
like  "  Mary  Stuart.''  Others  are  taken  from  the  old  na- 
tional traditions,  like  ''The  Siege  of  Zamora,"  which  is 
on  the  same  subject  with  the  second  part  of*  Guillen  de 
Castro's   ''  Cid,"  but  much  less  poetical.     Others   are 

printed  as  Zarate^s,.  which  has  caased)  1  istie  note  in  his  handwriting :    "  Among 

vuppose,  this  conftisioa,  is  *^  Loque  otdigan  the  lAosdowne  HSS.  is  a  Tolnme  of  poems 

16s  ZeloB,"  and  is  distinct^  claimed  as  his  by  this  author,  who,  being  a  '  New  Chrio- 

own  by  Enriquea  Oomez  in  the  Pr61ogo  to  tian,*  was  happy  enough  to  get  into  a  coun- 

his  "  Sanson,"  which,  of  coarse,'  he  would  try  where  he  oould  profess  himself  a  Jew." 

not  have  done  if  Zarate  were  merely  his  There  is  a  long  notioe  of  him  in  Barbosa, 

own  pseudonyme.  All  that  is  said,  to  prove  Biblioteca  Lusitana,  Tom.  HI.  p.  464,  and 

SSarate  and  Enrlques  Ghimez  to  be  the  same  a  still  longer  one  in  Amador  de  los  Bios, 

person,   by  Castro,  in  the  Biblioteca  of  Judios  de  Espana,  Madrid,  pp.  608,  ete. 

Blbadeneyra    (Tom.  ZYIL,  pp.  Ixxxiz.,  »  The  "  Comedias  de  Diamante  "  are  in 

xc.),  goes,  therefore,  for  nothing.  two  volumes,  4to,  Madrid,  1670  and  1674  ; 

19  His  "  Coro  de  laa  Musas,'*  at  the  end  but  in  the  first  volume  ei^t  plays  are 

of  which  his  plays  are  commonly  added  paged  together,  and  for  the  four  others 

separately,  was  printed  at  Brussels  in  1665,  there  is  a  separate  paging  *,  though,  as  th-3 

4to,  and  in  1672.    In  my  copy,  which  is  of  whole  twelve  are  recognized  in  ttie  Taaaa 

the  first  edition,  and  which  once  belonged  and  in  the  table  oi  contents,  they  are  no 

to  Mr.  Sottthey,  is  the  following  character-  doubt  all  his. 
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TMTZuelaBf  or  dramas  chiefly  sung,  of  whiok  the  best  speci- 
men by  Diamante  is  his  "Alpheus  and  Arethusa/'  pre* 
pared  with  an  amusing  ha  in  honor  of  the  Constable  of 
Castile.  There  are  more  in  the  style  of  the  ca^  y  espada 
than  in  any  other.*  Bat  nono  of  them  has  any  marked 
merit.  The  one  that  has  attracted  most  attention,  out 
of  Spain,  is  "  The  Son  honoring  his  Father"  ;  a  play  on 
the  quarrel  of  the  Cid  with  Count  Lozano,  which,  from  a 
mistake  of  Voltaire,  was  long  thought  to  have  been  the 
model  of  Comeille's  "  Cid,"  white  in  fact  the  reverse  is 
true,  since  Diam ante's  play  was  produced  above  twenty 
years  after  the  great  French  tragedy,  and  is  deeply  in* 
debted  to  it.^  Like  most  of  the  dramatists  of  his  time, 
Diamante  was  a  follower  of  Calderon,  and  inclined  to 
the  more  romantic  side  of  his  character  and  sch^  { 
and,  like  so  many  Spanish  poets  of  all  times,  he  finished 
his  career  in  unnoticed  obscurity.  Of  the  precise  period 
of  his  death  no  notice  has  been  found,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably near  the  end  of  the  century. 

Passing  over  such  writers  of  plays  as  Monteser,   Ge- 
ronymo  de  Ouellar,  and  not  a  few  others,  who  Monteser, 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  ^''®""* 
century,  we  come  to  a  pleasant  comedy  entitled  "  The 
Punishttient  of  Avarice,"  written  by  Juan  de  la  Hoz,  a 
native  of  Madrid,  who  was  made  a  knight  of  Santiago  in 
1663,   and    Eegidor  of   Burgos   in   1667,   after  ^^ 
which  he  rose  to  good  oflSces  about  the  court, 
and  was  living  there  as  late  as  1108*.     How  many  plays 
he  wrote,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  the  only  one  now  remem- 
bered is  "  The  Punishment  of  Avarice."     It  is  founded  on 
the  "third  tale  of  Marfa  de  Zayas,  which  bears  the  same 
naQie,  and  from  which  its  general  outline  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  are  taken."    But  the  miser's  character  is 

n  The  «Cid*»  of  CorneiUe  dates  from  "Honrador  de  sus  Hijas,"  — ia  found  in 

1036,  and  Diiunante*B*<Honradordesa  Par  the   Comedias    Esoogidas,  Tom.  XXIII., 

dre"  is  found  earliest  in  the  eleventh  Tolame  1662.    Its  author  is   Francisco  Polo,   of 

of  the  Comedias  Escogldas,  licensed  1658.  whom  I  know  only  that  he  wrote  this  drap 

Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whethes  ina,  whose  merit  is  very  small,  and  whose 

Diunante  was  a  writer  for  the  stage  so  early  subject  Is  the  marriage  of  the  dao^ters 

as  1636  •,  for  I  find  no  pUiy  of  fats  printed  of  the  Cid  with  the  Counts  of  Carrion,  and 

before  1667.    Another  play  on  the  subject  their  subsequent  ill-traatment  by  their  iku- 

of  the  Cid,  partly  imitated  from  this  one  bands,  etc. 
of  Diamante,  and  with  a  similar  title,  —       fl  Huerta,  who  reprinte  the  **  OMtlge  4t 
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much  more  fully  and  poetically  drawn  in  liie  drama  than 
it  is  in  the  Btory.  Indeed,  the  play  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  character-drawing  on  the  Spanish  stage,  and 
may,  in  many  respects,  bear  a  comparison  with  the  **  An- 
lularia'^  of  Plantns,  and  the  "  Avare^'  of  Moli^re. 

The  sketch  of  the  miaer  by  one  of  his  acquaintance 
in  the  first  act,  ending  with  "  He  it  was  who  first  weak- 
ened water,"  is  excellent ;  and,  even  to  the  last  scene, 
where  he  goes  to  a  conjarer  to  recover  his  lost  money, 
the  character  is  consistently  maintained  and  well  devel- 
oped.* He  is  a  miser  thron^ioat ;  and,  what  is  more, 
he  is  a  Spanish  miser.  The  moral  is  better  in  the  prose 
tale,  as  the  intrigante,  who  cheats  him  into  a  marriage 
with  herself,  is  there  made  a  victim  of  her  crimes  no  less 
tlA  he  is ;  while  in  the  drama  she  profits  by  them,  and 
comes  o£r  with  success  at  last,  7—  a  strange  perversion 
of  the  original  story,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
a  good  reason.  But  in  poetical  merit  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  two. 

Juan  de  Matos  Fragoso,  a  Portuguese,  who  lived  in 
mmqs  Madrid  at  the  same  time  with  Diajnante  and 
'^••'**'  Hoz,  and  died  in  1692,  enjoyed  quite  as  much 
reputation  with  the  public  as  they  did,  though  he  often 
writes  in  the  veiy  bad  taste  of  the  age.  But  he  never 
printed  more  than  one  volume  of  his  dramas,  so  that  they 
are  now  to  be  sought  chie%  in  separate  pamphlets,  and 
in  collections  made  for  other  purposes  than  the  claims  of 
the  individual  authors  found  in  them.  Those  which  are 
most  known  are  his  "  Mistaken  Experiment,"  founded  on 

UMiaerU**  ia  theflnlTidiuneof  his  *^Tear  »  The  first  of  theae  flcenes  Is  taken,  in  a 
tro  Heepaiiol,"  ejqtreaaes  a  dooJbt  as  to  who  good  degree,  fipom  the  "  Novelas,^  ed.  1637, 
is  the  inventor  of  the  story,  Hob  or  Ma-  p.  86  }  but  the  scene  with  the  astrologer  is^ 
ria  de  Zayas.  But  there  is  no  question  wholly  the  i>oet's  own,  and  parts  ci  it  are 
about  tbe  matter.  Xhe  **Novelas"  were  worthy  of  Ben  Jonson.  It  should  be  add- 
printed  at  Zaragoia,  1637,  4to,  and  their  ed,  however,  that  the  third  act  of  the 
Jjtrobacian  is  dated  in  1635.  Bee,  also,  play  is  technicaDy  superfiuoos,  as  the  ac- 
Baena's  '*  H^  de  Madrid,"  Tom.  IIL  tion  really  ends  with  the  second.  But  we 
p.  271.  In  the  Pr61ogo  to  Candamo's  plays,  could  not  afford  to  part  with  it,  so  MI  is  it 
(Madrid,  Tcmx.  L,  1722,)  Hoa  is  said  to  of  spirit  and  humor.  The  tale  of  Maria  de 
have  written  the  third  act  of  Oandamo*s  Jayas  ia  plundered  after  his  fashion  — 
*'SaA  Bernardo,'*  left  nnflnbhed  at  Us  au-  that  is,  mutilated  and  abridged  —  by  Scar- 
thorns  death  in  1704,  and  Schaok  found  an  ron,  in  his  ^*  Chatiment  de  1* Avarice ;  **  — 
auU^raph  play  by  him  dated  in  170S.  If  "Nouvelles  Tragicomiques,  Paris,  1762, 
this  were  tbe  case,  Hoa  must  hare  lived  12mo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  166-205. 
toagood  old  age. 
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the  "  Impertinent  Guriosity "  of  the  first  part  of  Don 
Quixote  ;  his  "  Fort-nnfi  thgou^i^ontempt/^  a  better- 
managed  dramatic  fiction  ;  and  his  ''Wise  Man  in  Re- 
tirement and  Peasant  by  his  own  Fireside/'  which  is 
.commonly  accounted  •  the  best  of  his  works.^ 

"  The  Captive  Redeemer/'  however,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  another  well-known  author  of  his  time,  Sebas- 
tian de  Villaviciosa,  is  on  many  accounts  more  interesting 
and  attractive.  It  is,  he  says,  a  true  story.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  heart-rending  one,  founded  on  an  incident  not 
uncommon  during  the  barbarons  wars  carried  on  between 
the  Christians  in  Spain  and  the  Moors  in  Africa,  —  relics 
of  the  fierce  hatreds  of  a  thousand  years.^  A  Spanish 
lady  is  carried  into  captivity  by  a  marauding  party,  who 
land  on  the  coast  for  plunder,  and  instantly  escape  with 
their  prey.  Her  lover,  in  despair,  follows  her,  and  the 
drama  consists  of  their  adventures  till  both  are  found  and 
released.  Mingled  wit#this  sad  story,  there  is  a  sort  of 
underplot,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  piece,  and  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  the  theatre  and  the  demands 
of  the  public,  or  at  least  of  ike  Church.  A  large  bronze 
statue  of  the  Savionr  is  discovered  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  infidels.  The  captive  Christians  immediately  offer  the 
money,  sent  as  the  price  of  their  own  jfreedom,  to  rescue 
it  from  such  sacrilege ;  and,  at  last,  the  Moors  agree  to 
give  it  up  for  its  weight  in  gold  ;  but  when  th'e  value  of 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  originally  paid  for  the  person 
of  the  Saviour  himself,  has  been  counted  into  one  scale,  it 

M  This  play,  it  should  be  noted,  is  much  and  most  hereafter  notice  the  great  influ- 
indebted  to  Lope^s  "  Yillano  en  su  Bin-  ence  this  state  of  tilings  had  on  Spanish 
con  ; "  and  it  may  be  well  also  to  add,  that  romantic  fiction.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
the  "  Besprecio  Ag^radecido,**  the  second  bered  here,  that  many  dramas  were  found- 
play  in  Parte  XXV.  of  Lope's  Gomedias,  ed  on  it,  besides  those  I  have  had  occasion 
Qaragofja,  1647,  is  published  in  Vol.  to  mention.  One  of  the  most  striking  la 
XXXIX.  of  the  Gomedias  Escogidas  as  by  Moreto,  which  has  some  points  of  re- 
the  work  of  Matos,  and  from  that  copied  semblance  to  the  one  spoken  of  in  the  text 
first  into  Garcia  Suelto^s  collection,  and  then  It  is  called  **  £1  Azote  de  su  Patria,**  (Co- 
into  Ochoa's.  Matos  Vragoso  must  have  medias  Escogidas,  Tom.  ^SIXXIV.,  1670,) 
been  a  writer  for  the  stage  fifty-nine  years  and  is  filled  with  the  cruelties  of  a  Ya- 
at  least,  for  Schack  found  a  MS.  of  one  of  lenclan  renegade,  who  seems  to  have  been 
his  plays  dated  1634  (N^htr^ge,  p.  92).  an  historical  personage.    The  popular  bal- 

M  I  have  already  nooled  plays  of  Lope  lads  bear  testimony  to  the  same  state  o^ 

and  Cervantes  that  set  forth  the  cruel  con-  things.    Buran,  Bomanoero  Qeneral,  Tom. 

difcion  of  Christian  Spaniards  fn  Algiers,  I.  pp.  xiv.  and  186-160. 
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is  found  to  outweigh  the  massive  Btstae  in  tiie  otber,  and 
enough  is  stifl  left  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  cap- 
tives, who,  in  offering  their  ransoms,  had  in  fact,  as  they 
supposed,  offered  their  own  lives.  With  this  triomphant 
miracle  the  piece  ends.  like  the  other  dramas  of  Frago- 
so,  it  is  written  in  a  great  variety  of  measures,  which  are 
managed  with  skill  and  are  fall  of  sweetness  » 

The  last  of  the  good  writers  for  the  Spanish  stage  witJi 
its  old  attributes  is  Antonio  de  Solfs,  the  historian  of 
g^jj^  Mexico.      He  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  July, 

1610,  in  Alcald  de  Henares,  and  completed  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  where,  when  only 
seventeen  years  old,  he  wrote  a  drama.  Five  years  later 
he  had  given  to  the  theatre  his  " Gitanilla,*'  or  "The 
Little  Gypsy  Girl,"  founded  on  the  story  of  Cervantes, 
or  rather  on  a  play  of  Montalvan  borrowed  from  that 
story ;  —  a  graceful  fiction,  which  has  been  constantly 
reproduced  in  one  ^hape  or  anotter,  ever  since  it  first  ap- 
peared from  the  hand  of  the  great  master.  "  One  Fool 
makes  a  Hundred '^  —  a  pleasant  figuron  play  of  Soils, 
which  was  soon  afterwards  acted  before  the  court  —  has 
less  merit,  and  is  somewhat  indebted  to  the  "  Don  Diego  " 
of  Moreto.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  "Love  h  la 
Mode/'  which  is  all  his  own,  is  among  the  good  plays 
of  the  Spanish  stage,  and  furnished  materials  for  one  of 
the  best  of  Thomas  Oomeille's. 

In  1642,  Solfs  prepared,  for  a  festival  at  Pamplona,  —  on 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Viceroy  of  Navarre, 
whom  Soli's  was  then  serving  as  secretary,  —  a  dramatic 

»  Is  the  OomediM  Sseogidas,  there  are  vniaTteioea  wrote  a  pest  of  "  Sok>  el  Pia- 
at  least  twenty-ftye  plajB  written  wholly  or  doeo  ee  mi  HUo,'*  at  *^£1  Letrado  del  Gie- 
in  iNirtby  Matoe,  the  earliest  of  which  is  to,**  of  **£1  Bedentor  Caativo,**  ete.  The 
In  Tom.  v.,  1858.  From  the  conolnsion  of  apologue  Qf  the  barber,  in  the  tecond  act 
bis  **  Pocos  bostan  si  son  Buenos,"  (Tom.  of  the  last,  is,  I  think,  taken  from  one  of 
XXXIV.,  1670,)  and,  indeed,  from  the  local  Leyba*s  plays  •,  bat  I  hare  it  not  now  by  rae 
descriptions  In  other  parts  of  It,  there  caa  to  refer  to,  and  Bach  things  were  too  com- 
be no  doubt  that  Matoe  Fragoso  was  at  one  mon  at  the  time  on  a  much  larger  scale  to 
time  in  Italy,  and  yery  little  that  this  dra-  deserve  notioe,  except  as  incidental  iOos- 
ma  was  written  at  Naples,  and  acted  be-  trationa  of  a  wdil-known  state  of  literary 
fore  the  Spanish  Viceroy  there.  One  vol-  morals  in  Spain.  Fragoso's  life  is  in  Bar- 
ume  of  the  plays  of  Matos  Fragoso,  called  bosa,  Tom.  n.^p.  695  -  697.  I  hay* 
the  first,  yas  printed  at  Madrid,  1658,  4to.  eighteen  of  his^lays  in  separate  pam- 
Other  separate  plays  are  in  Suelto's  ooUeo^  phlets,  besides  those  in  Oie  GomedSas  Esca- 
tion,  but  not,  I  think,  tha  best  ef  Ihem.  gidas. 
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entertaiiimeiit  on  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  in 
which  the  tone  of  the  Spanish  national  theatre  is  fantasti- 
cally confounded  with  the  genius'  of  the  old*  Grecian  my- 
thology, even  more  than  was  common  in  similar  cases ; 
hut  the  whole  endi^^ite  contrary  to  all  poetical  tradi- 
tion, by  the  rescue  ^^uiydice  from  the  infernal  re^ons, 
and  an  intimation  that  a  second  part  would  follow,  whose 
conclusion  would  be  tragical ;  — -  a  promise  which,  like  so 
many  others  of  the  same  sort  in  Spanish  literature,  was 
never  fulfilled. 

As  his  reputation  increased*  Solis  was  made  one  of 
the  royal  secretaries,  and,  while  acting  in  this  capacity, 
wrote  an  allegorical  drama,  pMi)ly  resembling  a  morality 
of  the  elder  period,  and  partly  a  modem  masque,  in  honor 
of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  princes,  which  was  acted  in  the 
palace  of  the  Buen  Retiro.  The  title  of  this  wild,  but  not 
unpoetical  opera,  is  "  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune''.; 
and  Diana  and  Endymipn,  Psyche  and  Yenus,  Happiness 
and  Adversity,  are  among  .its  dramatic  personages ; 
though  a  tone  of  honor  and  gallantry  is  as  consistently 
maintaiped  in  it,  as  if  its  scene  were  laid  at  Madrid,  and 
its  characters  taken  from  the  audience  that  witnessed  the 
performance.  It  is  the  more  curious,  however,  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Joa,  the  entremeaes,  and  the  say- 
neie,  wiUi  which  it  was  originally  accompanied,  are  still 
attached  to  it,  all  written  by  Solis  himself.^ 

In  this  way  he  continued,  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  yfe,  one  of  the  favored  writers  for  the  private  the- 
-atre  of  the  king  and  the  public  theatres  of  the  capital ; 
the  dramas  he  produced  being  almost  uniformly  marked 
by  a  skilful  complication  of  their  plots,  which  were  not 
always  original ;  by  a  somewhat  broad  humor ;  and  by  a 
purity  of  style  and  harmony  of  versification  very  rare  in 
his  time.  But  at  last,  like  many  other  Spanish  poets,  he 
began  to  think  such  occu-pations  sinfrd ;  and,  after  much 
deliberation,  he  resolved  on  a  life  of  religious  retire- 
ment, and  submitted  to  the  tonsure.    From  this  time  he 

IT  Tha  "Xrionfog  4e  Amor  y  Vortqzia  "  haoe  depto **  Is  one  of  the  "Three  SjMtnlah 
appeared  aa  early  as  1060,  in  Tom.  XIII.  Plays  '*  whose  translation  Is  attzibuted  to 
of  the  Comediaa  Xsoogidas.    *<  Un  Bo^   Loid  Hollanl.    Anttf  p.  893,  note  ft. 
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renounced  the  theatre.  He  even  refused  to  write  auios 
sacrameniales,  when  he  was  applied  to,  in  the  hope  that 
be  might  be  willing  to'  become  a  successor  to  the  fame 
and  fortunes  of  his  great  master  ;  and,  giving  up  his 
mind  to  devout  meditation  and  U^rical  studies,  seems 
to  Ave  lived  contentedly,  tiiougl^n  seclusion  and  pov- 
erty, till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1686.  A  volume 
of  his  minor  poems,  published  afterwards,  which  are  in  all 
the  forms  then  fashionable,  has  little  value,  except  in  a 
few  short  dramatic  entertainments,  several  of  which  are 
characteristic  and  amunng.* 

Ldtter  than  Solis,  but  still  partly  his  contemporary,  was 
Francisco  Banzes  Oandamo.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  an 
^j^^^^^^^^  cie&t  fkmily,  and  was  born  in  1662,  in  Asturias, 
— that  true  soil  of  the  old  Spuiish  cavaliers.  His 
education  was  careful,  if  not  wise  }  and  he  was  early  sent 
to  court,  where  he  received,  first  a  pension,  and  afterwards 
several  important  offices  in  the  financial  administration, 
whose  duties,  it  is  said,  he  fulfilled  with  good  &ith  and 
efficiency.  But  at  last'  the  favor  of  the  court  deserted 
him ;  and  he  died  in  1*704,  under  chrcumstances  of  so 
much  wretchedness,  that  he  was  buried  at  the  charge  of 
a  religious  society  in  Hie  place  to  which  he  had  been  sent 
in  disgrace. 

His  plays,  or  rather  two  volumes  of  them,  were  printed 
in  1*722  ;  but  in  relation  to  his  other  poems,  a  large  mass 
of  which  he  left  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  we  only  know,  that, 
long  after  their  author's  death,  a  bundle  of  them  was  sold 
for  a  few  pence,  and  that  an  inconsiderable  collection  of 
such  of  them  as  could  be  picked  up  from  different  sources 

»  Thft  **  YtiUi  PoertM  **  of  Solft  w«ra  P.  A.  WoUT ;  and  in  Yiotor  Hugo's  "  N<iCra 
edited  by  Juan  de  Qcyeneche,  who  pre-  Same  de  Paris  **{  besides  which  oertain 
fixed  to  them  an  Hl-written  life  of  their  resemblanoes  to  it  in  the  "fi^Murish  Stu- 
author,  and  putalished  then  at  Madrid^  dent"  of  PwiasBer  LonglSellov are  notloea 
1683  (4feo) ;  bat  there  are  also  editions  of  by  the  author.  Tobin,  the  antiior  of  the  * 
1716  and  1782.  His  Gomedias  were  first  **  Honey  Moon,*'  who  was  a  lover  of  Span- 
printed  in  Bfadrld,  1081,  as  Tom.  XLVEI.  ish  literatuM,  made  an  analysis  of  the  pla^ 
of  the  Gomedias  Escogidas.  The  **  Oita-  of  Soils,  Intending  to  adapt  it  to  the  Bngw 
niUa,»  of  which  I  hare  said  that  it  has  lish  stage;  But  he  died  young  in  1804, 
been  occasionally  reprodnoed  fh>m  Ger-  and  left  this,  like  other  literary  pKojeets, 
▼aniea,  is  to  be  found  in  the  *«  Spanish  only  in  onttine.  See  his  Memoirs  by  Mlaa 
Gypsy  **  of  Rowley  and  Middleton  ]  In  the  Benger,  8to,  London,  1820,  pp.  107, 171,^ 
"  Preoioea,"  a  pleasant  Oerman  play  by  a  graoefU  tribute  of  woman%  lore. 
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#aa  printed  in  a  small  volume* in  1729.^  Of  his  plays, 
those  which  he  most  valued  are  on  historical  subjects,*^ 
such  as  "  The  Eecovery  of  Breda ''  and  "  For  his  King 
and  his  Lady  ; ''  but  the  most  successful  was,  no  doubt, 
his  "  Esclavo  en  Grilles  de  Oro."  He  wrote  for  the  the- 
atre, however,  in  other  forms,  and  several  of  his  dramas 
are  curious,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are  tricked 
out  with  the  loaa  and  entremeses  which  served  originally 
to  render  them  more  attractive  to  the  multitude.  Nearly 
all  his  plots  are  ingenious,  and,  though  involved,  are  more 
regular  in  their  structure  than  was  common  at  the  time. 
But  his  style  is  swollen  and,  presumptuous,  and  there  is, 
notwithstanding  their  ingenuity,  a  want  of  life  and  move- 
ment in  most  of  his  plays  that  prevented  them  from  being 
effective  on  the  stage. 

Candamo,  however,  should  be  noted  as  having  given  a 
decisive  impulse  to  a  form  of  the  drama  which  was  known 
before  his  time,  and  which  served  at  last  to  introduce  the 
genuine  opera  ;  I  mean  the  zarzuela,  which  took  ^amieias 
its  name  from  that  of  one  of  the  r&yal  residences 
near  Madrid,  where  they  were  represented  with  great 
splendor  for  the  amusement  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  by  com- 
mand of  his  brother  Ferdinand."^    They  are,  in  fact,  plays 

»  GaQdamo*8  plays,  entitled  *'  Poeslas  thia  epic,  for  two  rials  }  no  doubt,  a  purt  of 

CiSmicas,  Obras  Postmnas,"  were  printed  the  manuscripts  left  to  the  Duke.    He  puts 

at  Madrid,  in  1722,  .in  3  rols.,  4to.    His  Gandamo's  death,  8th  of  September,  1709. 

miscellaneous  poems,  "  Poesias  Lyricas,"  The  date  in  the  text  is  firom  the  poor  Life 

were  published  in  Madrid,  in  18mo,  but  prefixed  to  his  Obras  Liricas,  and  is,  I 

without  a  daite  on  the  title-page,  while  the  think,  right 

Dedication  is  of  1729,  the  Ideencitu  at  so  He  boasts  of  it  In  the  opening  of  his 
1720,  and  the  Pe  de  Erratagf  which  ought  **  Cesar  Af^icano." 
to*  be  the  latest  of  all,  is  of  1710.  This,  "^  Ferdinand  was  the  gay  and  gallant 
however,  is  a  specimen  of  the  confusion  of  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo  who  corn- 
such  matters  in  Spanish  books ;  a  con-  manded  the  armies  of  Spain  in  Flanders 
ftuion  which,  in  the  present  instance,  is  and  inresided  in-  her  councils  tiiere.  He 
carried  iiUio  the  contents  of  the  volume  died  in  1641.  (Stirling's  Artists  of  Spain, 
itseU;  the  whole  of  which  is  entitled  **  Poe-  Vol.  H.  p.  629.)  He  loyed  the  theatre  a» 
t^9»  I^yricas,"  though  It  conftdns  Idyls,  his  brother  did,  and  in  these  lenten  enter- 
epistles,  ballads,  apd  part  of  three  cantos  tainments  sought  to  iriease  Urn.  At  first, 
of  an  epic  on  the  expedition  of  Charles  V.  oalfy  aira  wece  introduced  into  the  play,  but 
against  Tunis ;  nine  cantos  having  been  gradually  the  whole  was  sung.  (Pons, 
among  the  papers  left  by  its  author  to  tlie  Viage  de  Bspana,  Madrid,  12mo,  Tom.  VI., 
Duke  of  Alva.  The  life  of  Candamo,  pre-  1782,  p.  162.  Signorelli,  Storia  dei  Teatri, 
fixed  to  the  whole,  is  very  poorly  written.  Napoli,  1818,  8to,  Tom.  IX.  p.  194.)  One 
Hnerta  (Teatro,  Parte  IIL  Tom.  I.  p.  196)  of  these  zonroe/os,  in  wlUch  the  portiona 
says  he  himself  bought  a  large  mass  <^  tiiat  were  snng  are  distlngnished  from  the 
Oandamo's  poetry,  inchading  ais  cantos  of  rest,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^  Oclos  de  Igna- 
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of  various  kinds,  —  shorter  or  longer  ;  eniremeses  or  ful^ 
length  comedies  ;  —  often  in  the  nature  of  vaudevilles, 
but  all  in  the  national  tone,  and  yet  all  aocompanied  with 
music. 

The  first  attempt  to  introd^ce  dramatic  performances 
with  music  was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  about  1630,  by 
Lope  de  Vega,  whose  eclogue  '*  Selva  sin  Amor,''  wholly 
Bung,  was  played  before  the  court,  with  a  showy  appara- 
tus of  scenery -prepared  by  Cosmo  Lotti,  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, and  "  was  a  thing,*'  says  the  poet,  "  new  in  Spain." 
Short  pieces  followed  soon  afterward,  erUremeses,  that 
were  sung  in  place  of  the  ballads  between  the  acts  of 
the  plays,  and  of  which  Benavehte  was  the  most  successf- 
ful  compoa^  before  1645,  when  his  works  were  fir3t  pub- 
lished. •  But  the  earliest  of  the  fall-length  plays  that  was 
ever  sung  was  Calderon's  "  Piirpura  de  la  Rosa^"  which 
was  produced  before  the  court  in  1660,  on.  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  with  the  Infanta  Mai'ia 
Theresa,  —  a  compliment  to  the  distinguished  personages 
of  France  who  had  come  to  Spain  in  honor  of  that  great 
solemnity,  and  whom  it  was  thought  no  more  than  gallant 
to  amuse  with  something  like  the  operas  of  Quinault  and 
Lulli,  which  were  then  the  most  admired  entertaini]aents 
of  the  court  of  France. 

From  this  time,  as  was  natural,  there  was  a  tendency 
to  introduce  singing  on  the  Spanish  stage,  both  in  full- 
length  comedies  and  in  farces  of  all  kinds  ;  as  may  easily 
be  observed  in  Mates  Fragoso,  in  Solas,  and  in  most  of 
the  other  writers  contemporary  with  the  latter  part  of  Cal- 
deron's  career.  /  At  last,  under  the  management  of  Dia- 
mante and  Candamo,  a  separate  modification  of  the  drama 
grew  up,  the  subjects  for  which  were  generally  taken  from 
ancient  mythology,  like  those  of  the  "  Circe  "  and  "  Are- 
thusa }  '*  and  when  they  were'^not  so  taken,  as  in  Dia- 

do  Abrarea  PelUcer  de  Toledo,''  s.  1. 1636,  Andreas  Divlla  y  Heredia,  (Valencia,  1670, 

4to,  p.  26.    Its  tendency  to  approach  the  12mo,)  called  "  Comedia  sin  Husica,"  seems 

Italian  opera  Is  apparent  in  its  subject,  intended,  by  its  title,  to  ridicule  the  be- 

which  is  ^*  The  Vengeance  of  Diana,"  as  ginnings  of  the  opera  in  Spain  ;  but  it  is  a 

well  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  story,  in  prose  satire,  of  little  consequence  in  any 

the  theatrical  machinery,  etc.  5  but  it  has  respect.    See  Chaps.  XXIIL  note  i,XXIV. 

no  poelloal  merit.    A  small  rolume,  by  note  38. 
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mante's  "  Birth  of  Christ/'  they  were  still'  treated  in  a 
manner  much  like  that  observed  in  the  treatment  of  their 
fabulous  predecessors. 

From  this  form  of  the  drama  to  that  of  the  proper  Ital- 
ian opera  was  but  a  step,  and  one  the  more  easily  taken, 
as,  from  the  period  when  the  Boui'bon  family  succeeded 
the  Austrian  on  the  throne,  the  national  charac-  itauan 
teristics  heretofore  demanded  in  whatever  ap-  **^*^ 
peared  on  the  Spanish  stage  had  ceased  to  enjoy  the  favor 
of  the  court  and  the  higher  classes.  As  early  as  1T06, 
therefore,  something  like"  an  Italian  opera  was  established 
at  Madrid,  where,  with  occasional  intervals  of  suspension 
and  neglect,  it  has  ever  since  maintained  a  doubtful  exist- 
ence, and  where,  of  course,  the  old  zarzudcuf  and  their 
kindred  musical  farces  have  been  more  and  more  discoun- 
tenanced, until,  in  their  original  forms  at  least,  they  have 
ceased  to  be  heard.** 

Another  of  the  poets  who  lived  at  this  time  and  wi'ote 
dramas  that  mark  the  decline  of  the  Spanish  theatre  is 
Antonio  de  Zamora,  who  seems  originally  to  .have  been 
an  actor ;  who  was  afterwards  in  the  OfiSce  of  „ 
the  Indies  and  in  the  royal  household ;  and  whose 
dramatic  career  begins  before  the  year  ITOO,  though  he 
did  not  die  till  after  1730,  and  probably  had  his  principal 
success  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  before  whom  his 
plays  were  occasionally  performed  in  the  Buen  Retire,  as 
late  as  1744. 

Two  volumes  of  his  dramas  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  a  solemn  dedication  and  consecration  of  them 
to  their  author's  memory,  on  the  gi'ound  of  rendering  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's.  They  are  only  six- 
teen in  number,  each  longer  than  had  been  common  on 

ss  See  *<SelTa  sin  Amor,"  with  its  Pref-  Parra,  El  Teataro  Espanol,  Poema  Lirioo, 

ac6,  printed  by  Lope  de  Vega  at  the  end  b.  1. 1802,  8to,  notait,  p.  296  ^ — 0.  Pelll- 

of  hU  "  Laurel  de  Apolo,"  Madrid,  1630,  cer,  Origen  del  Teatro,  Tom.  I.  p.  268  j  — 

4to  ; — Benavente,   Joco-Seria,  1046,  and  and  Stefano  Arteaga,  Teatro  Musicale  Ita- 

Valladolid,  1663,  12mo,  where  such  pieces  liano,  Bologna,  8to,  Tom.  I.,  1786,  p.  241. 

are  called  entremesea  canta408 ;  —  Calde-  The  last  is  an  excellent  book,  written  by 

ron's  Purpura  de  la  Rosa; — Luzan,  Po^Uca,  one  of  the  Jesuits  driven  from  Spain  by 

Lib,  ni.  c.  1  *,  r~  Diamante's  Labyrinto  de  Charles  III.,  and  who  died  at  Paris  in 

Creta,  printed   as  early  as  1667,  in  the  1799.     The  second  edition    (Venezla)   !« 

Oinaedias   Escogidas,   Tom.   XXYII.  }—  tiie  amplest  and  best. 

VOL.  II.  19     *  • 
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the  Spanish  stage  in  its  best  days,  and,  in  general,  very 
heavy.  Those  that  are  on  religious  subjects  sink  into 
farce,  with  the  exception  of  "Judas  Iscariot,"  which  is 
too  full  of  wild  horrors  to  permit  it  to  be  amusing.  The 
best  of  the  whole  number  is,  probably,  the  one  entitled 
''  All  Debts  must  be  paid  at  Ls^st,"  which  is  an  alteration 
of  Tirso  de  Molina's  "  Don  Juan,"  skilfully  made  ;  —  a 
remarkable  drama,  in  which  the  tread  of  the  marble  statue 
is  heard  with  more  solemn  effect  than  it  is  in  any  other  of 
the  many  plays  on  the  same  subject. 

But  notwithstanding  the  merit  of  this  and  two  or 
three  others,  it  must  b&  admitted  that  Zamora's  plays  — 
of  which  above  forty  are  extant,  and  of  which  many  were 
acted  at  the  court  with  applause  —  are  very  wearisome. 
They  are  crowded  with  long  directions  to  the  actors,  and 
imply  the  use  of  much  imperfect  machinery  ;  —  both  of 
them  unwelcome  symptoms  of  a  declining  dramatic  litera- 
ture. Stilly  Zamora  writes  with  facility,  and  shows  that. 
Tinder  favorable  circumstances,  he  might  have  trodden 
with  more  success  in  the  footsteps  of  Calderon,  whom  he 
plainly  took  for  his  model.  But  he  came  too  late,  and, 
while  striving  to  imitate  the  old  masters,  fell  into  their 
•faults  and  extravagances,  without  giving  token  of  the 
fresh  spirit  and  marvellous  invention  in  which  their  pecu- 
liar power  resides." 

Others  followed  the  same  direction  with  even  less  suc- 
Lanini,  coss,  like  Pedro  Francisco  Lanini,  Antonio  Mar- 
B^teT'  *i»ez,  Pedro  de  Rosete,  and  Francisco  de  Ville- 
viuegat.  gag  .  84  ijy^  ti^g  person  who  continued  longest  in 
the  paths  opened  by  Lope  and  Cg-lderon  was  Joseph  de 
Canizares,  a  poet  of  Madrid,  born  in  16*16,  who  began  to 
OaDimres  wrfto  for  the  stage  when  he  was  only  fourteen 
years  old,  —  who  was  known  as  one  of  its  most 

83  0'  medlas  de  Antonio  de  Zamora,  Ma-  forgotten,  are  found  In  the  old  coUectioa  of 

dzid,  1744,  2  torn.,  4to.  The  royal  authority  Comediaa  Escogidas,   published  betvreen 

to  print  the  plays  gives  also  a  right  to  1652  and  1704  *,  e.  g.  of  Lanini,  nine  plays  ; 

print  the  lyrical  works,  but  I  think  they  of  Martinez,  eighteen  *,  and  of  Hoeete  and 

never  appeared.    Bis   life  is   in   Baeua,  Villegas,  eleven  each.    I  am  not  aware 

Tom.  I.  p.  177,  and  notices  of  him  in  L.  F.  that  any  one  of  them  deserves  to  be  res- 

Horatin,  Obras,  ed.  Acad.,  Tom.  XI.,  Pr6-  cued  from  the  oblivion  in  which  they  are 

Logo,  pp.  V.  -  viil.  all  sunk. 

M  These  and  many  others,  now  entirely 
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favored  authors  for  above  forty  jearSi  pushing  his  success 
far  into  the  eighteenth  century,  —  and  who  died  in  ItSO. 
His  plays  are  nearly  all  in  the  old  forms. ^  A  few  of  thos« 
on  historical  subjects  are  not  without  interest,  such  as 
"The  Tales  of  the  Great  Captain/'  ''  Charles  the  Fifth  at 
Tunis/'  and  '*  The  Suit  of  Fernando  Cortes/'  The  best 
of  his  efforts  in  this  class  is,  however,  ''  El  Picarillo  en  E»- 
pafla/'  on  the  adventures  of  a  sort  of  Faulconbridge,  Fred- 
eric de  Bracamonte,  who^  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Second^ 
discovered  the  Canaries,  and  held  them  for  some  time,  as 
if  he  were  their  king.  But  Canizares,  on  the  whole,  had 
most  success  in  plays  founded  on  character<drawing,  in- 
troduced a  little  before  his  time  by  Moreto  and  Roxas, 
and  commonly  called,  as  we  have  noticed,  ''  Comedias  de 
Figuron."  His  happiest  specimens  in  this  class  are  "  The 
Famous  Kitchen- Wench,''  taken  from  the  story  of  Cer- 
vantes, '*  The  Mountaineer  at  Court,"  and  *'  D6mine  Lu- 
cas," where  he  drew  from  the  Hfe  about  him»  and  selected 
his  subjects  from  the  poor,  presumptuous,  decayed  nobil- 
ity, with  which  the  court  of  Madrid  was  then  infested. *• 

Still,  with  this  partial  success  as  a  poet,  and  with  a 
popularity  that  made  him  of  consequence  to  the  actors, 
Cafiizares  shows  more  distinctly  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors or  contemporaries  the  marks  of  a  declining  drama. 
As  we  turn  over  the  seventy  or  eighty  plays  he  has  left 
us,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  towers  and  temples 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 

»  Tvd  VQlumes  of  the  plagw  of  Ganiwe*  ttoululy  In  fta  edittoa  where  it  to  •oeom- 

were  ooUeeted,  but  more  can  still  be  found  panted  by  Its  two  entremeaea^  improperly 

separate,  and  many  are  lost.    InMoratin's  oalled  aaynetea  f-^ibe  whole  newly  ai^ 

list,  the  titles  of  aboTe  saveaty  are  bronght  ranged   for  repreiantatfon  in  the  Buen 

together.    Notices  of  his  life  arc  in  Baena,  Betiro,  <m  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 

Tom.  III.  p.  69,  and  in  Huerta,  Teatro,  Infanta  Maria  Luisa  with  the  Archduke 

Parte  I.  Tom.  II.  p.  847.  Peter  Leopold,  in  1766. 

as  The  "Ddmine  Luoas**  of  Canizares  The  "Dimine   Lucas,*'    which  attacks 

has  no  resemblanoo  to  the  lively  play  with  awkward  slovenly  men  of  letters  making 

the  same  title  by  Lope  de  Vega,  in  the  high  pretensions,  has  given  a  nickname  to 

seventeenth  volume  of  his  Comedias,  1621,  the  whole  class  it  ridicules,    (^si  se  vi6 

which,  he  says  in  the  Dedication,  is  found-  en  Roma  Uamar  Traaonta   a   todos   loa 

ed  on  fact,  and  which  was  reprinted  in  valadrones ;  —  Tartufoa  en  Francia  d  to- 

Madrid,  1841,  8vo,  with  a  Prefsce,  attack-  dos  los  hipdcritas  •,  ~  y  aca  en  Espana  en 

ing,  not  only  Canixares,  but  several  of  the  viendo  algun   estudianton  estrafalarlo  le 

author^s  contemporaries,  in  a  most  trucu-  apellidamos,  Domine  Lucaa,^*    Beflezio- 

lent  manner.    The  **  Domine  Luoas  *'  of  nes  sobre  la  Leccion  critica,  eo.,  por  J.  P. 

Canizares,  however,  is  worth  reading,  par  Forner,  Madrid,  1786,  p.  43. 
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were  built  from  fragments  of  the  nobler  edifices  that  had 
preceded  them,  proving  at  once  the  magnificence  of  the 
age  in  which  the  original  stmctnres  were  reared,  and  the 
decay  of  that  of  which  such  relics  and  fragments  were 
the  chief  glory.  The  plots,  intrigues,  and  situations  in  the 
dramas  of  Ganizares  are  generally  taken  from  Lope,  Galde- 
ron,  Moreto,  Matos  Fragoso,  and  his  other  distinguished 
predecessors,  to  whom,  not  without  the  warrant  of  many 
examples  on  the  Spanish  stag^,  he  resorted  as  to  rich  and 
ancient  monuments,  which  could  still  yield  to  the  demands 
of  his  age  materials  such  as  the  age  itself  could  no  longer 
fhrnish  from  its  own  resources.'^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  the  names  of  not  a  lew  other 
writers  for  the  Spanish  stage  who  were  contemporary 
with  Gafiizares,  and,  like  him,  shared  in  the  common 
decline  of  the  national  drama,  or  contributed  to  it.  Such 
were  Juan  de  Vera  y  Yillaroel,  Inez  de  la  Gruz,  Antosio 
Tellez  de  Azevedo,  and  others  yet  less  distinguished  whila 
they  lived,  and  long  ago  forgotten.  But  writers  like  these 
had  no  real  influence  on  the  character  of  the  theatre  to 
which  they  attached  themselves.  This^  in  its  proper  out- 
lines, always  remained  as  it  was  left  by  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Galderon,  who,  by  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  curount- 
stances,  maintained,  as  far  as  it  was  in  secular  hands,  an 
almost  unquestioned  control  orer  it,  ndiile  they  lived,  and, 
at  their  death,  had  impressed  upon  it  a  character  which  it 
never  lost,  till  it  ceased  to  exist  altogether.'^ 

*?  Tbe  haMt   of  n^g   too  fradjr   the  ptesdj  to  nev-ramp  old  playB ;  and  so 

worlu  of  tbeir  predecetnon  was  commoo  many  had  done  it  before  him,  that  Gani> 

on  the  Spanish  stage  from  an  early  period,  lares   seems   to  hiure  escaped  oewon, 

Cenrantes  says,  in  16U,  (Persika,  JAb.  UL  thoagh  nobody,  certainly,  had  gone  so  Csv. 

c.  2,)  that  some  companies  kept  poets  ex-  »  See  Appeiidix  (VX 
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CHARA.GTBR  07  THE  8PAIVISH  DRAMA-  —  THE  AUTOR,  OR  MANAGER, — 
THE  WRITERS  FOR  THE  STAGE.  —  THE  ACTORS,  THEIR  NUMBER, 
SUCCESS,  AND  CONDITION. — PBRfORMANCES  BT  DAYLIGHT.  —  THE 
STAGE.  —  THE  COURT-YARD,  MOSQUBTEROS,  GRADAS,  CAZUBLA,  AND 
APOSBNTOS.  —  THE  AUDIENCBS.  —  PEAY-BILLB,  AND  TITLES  OF 
PLAYS.  —  REPRESENTATIONS,  BALLADS,  LOAS,  JORNADAS,  ENTRB- 
MBSBS,  SAYNETES,  AND  DANCES. —  BALLADS  DANCED  AND  SUNG. — 
XACARAS,  ZARABANDAS,  AND  ALBMANAS.  —  POPULAR  CHARACTER 
OF  THE   WHOLE. —  GREAT  NUMBER  OP  WRITERS  AND  PLAYS. 

The  most  promineBt,  if  not  the  most  important,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Spanish  drama,  at  the  period  of  its  widest 
success,  was  its  nationality.  In  all  its  varioas  forms,  in- 
cluding the  religious  plays,  and  in  all  its  manifold  subsidi- 
ary attractions,  down  to  the  recitation  of  old  ballads  and 
the  exhibition  of  popular  dances,  it  addressed  itself  more 
to  the  whole  people  of  the  country  which  pro-  popular 
duced  it  than  any  other  theatre  of  modern  times,  of  tSspL- 
The  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  occasionally  inter-  »8h  drama. 
fered,  and  endeavored  to  silence  or  to  restrict  it.  But  the 
drama  was  too  deeply  seated  in  the  general  favor  to  be 
much  modified,  even  by  a  power  that  overshadowed  near- 
ly everything  else  in  the  state  ;  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  century, — the  century  which  immediately 
followed  the  severe  legislation  of  Philip  the  Second  and 
his  attempts  to  control  the  character  of  the  stage,  —  the 
Spanish  drama  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  its  writers  and  actors  were  such  as  the 
popular  will  required  them  to  be.* 

At  the  head  of  each  company  of  actors  was  their  Autor. 
The  name  descended  from  the  time  of  Lope  de  Rueda, 

1  Mftr*'^^"ft.  in  his  treatise  **  Be  Spectacu-  to  perform  in  the  churches,  or  to  represent 

lis,"  Cap.  YII.,  (Tractatus  Septcm,  Colonin  sacred    plays   anywhere  ;   and   that   the 

Agrippinn,  1609,  folio,)  earnestly  insists  theatres  should  be  closed  on  Sundays.  But 

tiiat  actors  of  the  low  and  gross  character  he  produced  no  effect  against  the  popular 

he  gives  to  them  should  not  be  permitted  passion. 
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when  tbe  writer  of  the  rude  farces  then  in  favor  collected 
itaAntor  aboot  him  a  body  of  players  to  perform  what 
ornauger.  gjjQ^id  rather  be  called  his  dramatic  dialogues 
tban  his  proper  dramas,  in  the  public  squares ;  —  a  prac- 
tice soon  imitated  in  France,  where  Hardy,  the  "  Author/' 
as  he  styled  himself,  of  his  own  company,  produced,  be 
tween  1600  and  1630,  about  five  hundred  rude  plays  and 
farces,  often  taken  from  Lope  de  Vega,  and  whatever  was 
most  popular  at  the  same  period  in  Spain.'  But  while 
Hardy  was  at  the  height  of  his  success  and  preparing  the 
way  for  Comeille,  the  canon  in  Don  Quixote  had  already 
recognized  in  Spain  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  au- 
thors;—  the  authors  who  wrote,  and  the  authors  who 
acted  ;* — a  distinction  familiar  from  the  time  when  Lope 
de  Yega  appeared,  and  one  that  was  never  afterwards 
overlooked.  At  any  rate,  from  that  time  actors  and  man- 
agers were  quite  as  rarely  writers  for  the  stage  in  Spain 
as  in  other  countries.* 

The  relations  between  the  dramatic  poets  and  the  man- 
agers and  actors  were  not  more  agreeable  in  Spain  than 
elsewhere.  Pigueroa,  who  was  familiar  with  the  subject, 
says  that  the  writers  for  the  theatre  were  obliged  to  flat- 
ter the  heads  of  companies,  in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing 
from  the  public,  and  that  they  were  often  treated  with 
coarseness  and  contempt,  especially  when  their  plays 
were  read  and  adapted  to  the  stage  in  presence  of  the 
actors  who  were  to  perform  them.*  Solorzano  —  himself 
a  dramatist  —  gives  similar  accounts,  and  adds  the  story 
of  a  poet,  who  was  not  only  rudely,  but  cruelly,  abused  by 

.  *  Vor   Hardy    and    his   extaordinary  *  Vlllegas  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  aii> 

oaieer,  which  was  almoat  cotireljr  founded  thon  who  were  managers.    He  wrote,  we 

on  the  Spanish  theatre,  see  the  **Parfofta,"  are  told,  fif^-foor  plays,  and  died  aboat 

or  any  other  history  of  the  French  stage.  1600.    (Roxas,  Vlage,  1614.  f.  21.)    After 

Comeille,  in  liis  <*Bemarl:s  on   M^lifta,"  this,  the  ne^  exanple  of  any  prominenee 

■ays  that,  when  he  hegan,  he  liad  no  guide  is  Claramonte,  who  was  an  antor  when  he 

but  a  little  common  sense  and  the  example  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  died  about  M22. 

of  Hardy,  and  a  few  others  no  more  regn-  The  managing  autor  was  sometimes  the 

lar  than  he  was.    The  example  of  Hardy  object  at  ridicule  in  the  play   his   own 

led  Comeille  directly  to  Spain  tor  mate-  company  performed,  as  he  is  in  the  **  Tres 

rials.  Edades  del   Hondo*'  of  Lids   Vdes   de 

•  n.  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  48.    Tlie  PrU  Ouerara,  where  ho  Is  the  graeiom.    Co- 

9i«r«  Dama,  ot  the  actress  of  first  parts,  medias  Bscogidas,  Tom.  XXXTin.,  1072. 


sometimes  called  the  Autora.    Diablo        •  FUagero,  1617,  IT.  112  - 110. 
OqJVBk),  Tranoo  y. 
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a  company  of  players,  to  whose  humors  their  autor  or 
manager  had  abandoned  him.'  And  even  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Calderon,  the  master-spirits  of  the  time,  complain 
bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  trifled  with  and 
defrauded  of  their  rights  and  reputation,  both  by  the  man- 
agers and  by  the  booksellers.*  At  the  end  of  the  drama, 
its  author  therefore  sometimes  announced  his  name,  and, 
with  more  or  less  of  affected  humility,  claimed  the  work 
as  his  own.'  But  this  was  not  a  custom.  Almost  uni- 
formly, however,  when  the  audience  was  addressed  at  all, 
—  and  that  was  seldom  neglected  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  drama,  —  it  was  saluted  with  the  grave  and  flattering 
title  of  "Senate.'' 

Nor  does  the  condition  of  the  actors  seem  to  have  been 
one  which  could  be  envied  by  the  poets  who  wrote  for 
them.    Their  numbers  and  influence,  indeed,  soon     '  ^^ 

The  ftotof  s. 

became  imposing,  under  the  great  impulse  given 
to  the  drama  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
When  Lope  de  Vega  first  appeared  as  a  dramatic  writer 
at  Madrid,  the  only  theatres  he  found  were  two  unshel- 
tered court-yards,  which  depended  on  such  strolling  com- 
panies of  players- as  occasionally  deemed  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  visit  the  capital.  Before  he  died,  there  were, 
besides  the  court-yards  in  Madrid,  several  theatres  of 
great  magnificence  in  the  royal  palaces,  and  multitudi- 

«  "  Oarduna  de  SevUla,*'  near  the  end,       8  Thus,  Mira  de  Mescua,  at  the  conclu- 

and  the  **Bachiller  Trapaza,*'  c.  16.    Cer-  slon  of  "The  Death  of  St.  Lazarus,"  (Co- 

rantes,  just  as  he  is  finishing  his  ^  Colo-  medias  Bsoogidas,  Tom.  IX.,  1667,  p.  167,) 

quio  de  los  Perros,"  tells  a  story  lomewhat  says  :  — 

Bimilar ;   so  that  autiiors  were  early  ill-  Here'endc  the  play 

treated  by  the  actors.  Whose  wondroua  tale  Mira  de  Meacua  wrote 

T  See  the  Preface  and  Dedication  of  the      '^^  ^"^  ^'^  ™*^y-  ^"^  ^^"^^  ^^  *'^*^ 

"Arcadia,*'  by  Lope,  as  well   as   other  And  Francisco  de  Leyba  finishes  his "  Ama- 

passages,  noted  in  his  Life ;  —the  letter  of  dis  y  Niquea  '*  (Comedlas  Escogidas,  Tom. 

Calderon  to  the  Duke  of  Yeraguas  •,  —  his  XL.,  1675,  t  118)  with  these  words  :  — 
Life  by  Vera  Tassis,  etc.     It  should  be       Don  Fnmcia  Ley ba  humbly  bows  hlmselft 
noted,  however,  ihat  the  price  of  a  play       Andatyourfeetaska,— notaYict(M>Bhotti  — 
1aM  rising.    In  Lope's  time,  as  we  have       But  rather  paidon  fbr  Ma  many  fkuUb 

r°,^"'^',^'   f  ?\°'o  ,?^'  ^\  T  ^7.  !«»  IStaeTBl,  however,  as  in  the  "Mayor 

hundred  rials  5  but  in  Calderon»s  time  it  y^^  .1  ^f  j.^^^^  Cubillo,  and  in  the 

waaeighthundred  ^^^^forOie  first  offered  „  ^^^^  levantarse  "  of  Mates,  Cancer, 

^  an  author  and  before  its  merits  were  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  annunciation  is  simple, 

'"^  *•  and  made,  apparently,  to  protect  the  rights 

Blna»beraleabuena6mala,  ^^  ^^^  author,  which,  in  the  seventeenth 

Ocho olentoa  realea caeata  ^  ^'     .....   V ^*^^ 

La  primera  rez.  century,  were  so  little  respected. 

Nadie  lie  au  Becreto,  Jom.  IL 
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nous  bodies  of  actors,  comprehending  in  all  above  a  thou- 
sand persons.*  And  half  a  century  later,  at  the  time  of 
Calderon's  death,  when  the  Spanish  drama  had  taken  all 
its  attributes,  the  passion  for  its  representations  had 
spread  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  until  there  was 
hardly  a  village,  we  are  told,  that  did  not  possess  some 
kind  of  a  theatre.^**  Nay,  so  pervading  and  uncontrolled 
was  the  eagerness  for  dramatic  exhibitions,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  scandal  it  excited,  secular  comedies  of  a 
very  equivocal  complexion  were  represented  by  perform- 
ers from  the  public  theatres  in  some  of  the  principal  mon- 
asteries of  the  kingdom." 

Of  course,  out  of  so  large  a  body  of  actors,  all  stnig- 
gling  for  public  favor,  some  became  famous.  Among  the 
more  distinguished  were  Agustin  de  Boxas,  who  wrote 
the  gay  travels  of  a  company  of  comedians ;  Koque  de 
Figueroa,  Melchor  de  Villalba,  and  Kios,  Lope's  favorites ; 
Pinedo,  much  praised  by  Tirso  de  Molina  and  Cascales } 
Alonso  de  Olmedo  and  Sebastiaa  Prado,  who  were  rivals 
for  public  applause  in  the  time  of  Calderon  ;  Juan  Rana, 
who  was  the  best  comic  actor  during  the  reign«  of  Philip 
the  Third  and  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  amused  the  audi- 
ences by  his  own  extemporaneous  wit,  delighting  Lady 
Fanshawe,  when  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  old  ;  the  two 
Morales-  and  Josefa  Vaca,  wife  of  the  elder  of  them  ;  Bar-- 
bara  Coronel,  the  Amazon,  who  preferred  to  appear  as  a 
man  ;  Marfa  de  C6rdoba,  praised  by  Quevedo  and  the  Count 
Villamediana ;  and  Maria  Calderon,  who,  as  the  mother  of 

*  Bofi  Qnixote,  ed.  Pellicer,  1797,  Tom.  ea,'*    etc.,   por    Juan   Sardina   Mimoeo, 

IV.  p.  110,  note.    One  account  says  there  etc.,  Llsboa,  1620,  4to,  — its  author  be- 

were  three  hundred  companies  of  actors  in  Ing,   I  belieye,  Antonio  de  Sonsa.     Add 

Spain  about  1636 ;  but  this  seems  incredi-  to  this  that  Mariana  (De  SpectaouliB,  o.  7) 

ble,  if  it  means  companies  of  persons 'who  says  that  the  entremBses  and  other  «z> 

lived  by  acting.    Pantcja,  Sobre  Comedias,  hibitions  lietween  the  acts  of  the  playi, 

Murcia,  1814,  4to,  Tom.  I.  p.  28.  performed    in   the    most    holy  relfgiouB 

10  Pellicer,   Orfgen   de    las   Comedias,  houses,  were  often  of  a  gross  and  shame- 

1804,  Tom.  I.  p.  186.  less  character,  —  a   statement   which   h« 

n  ttid.,  pp.  226-228.  When  Philip  III.  repeats,  partly  in  the  same  words,  in  his 

visited  Lisbon  in  1619,  the  Jesuits  per-  treatise  "De  Rege,"  Lib.  IH.  c.  16.    In 

finrmed  a  play  before  him.  partly  in  Latin  the  great  and  rich  convent  of  San  Vicente 

and  partly  in  Portuguese,  at  their  College  in  Plasenci^   plays   were  annually  per- 

of  San  Antonio  *,  —  an  account  of  which  formed  at  the  Festival  of  our  Lady  of  th« 

to  given  in  the  "  Belacion  de  la  Real  Tragi-  Rosary.     Alonso  Fernandes,  Hist,  de  PlA^ 

0omedia  cod  que  los  Padres  de  la  Compania  sencia,  Madrid,  fol.^  1629,  p.  112. 
de  JeMig  recibieron  &  la  Magestad  Gat61i- 
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the  second  Boh  John  of  AuBtriai  figured  in  affairs  of  atate^ 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  stage.  These  and  some  others 
enjoyed,  no  doubt,  that  ephemeral,  but  brilliant,  reputa- 
tion which  is  generally  the  best  reward  of  the  best  of. 
their  class  ;  and  enjoyed  it  to  as  high  a  degree,  perhaps, 
as  any  persons  that  have  appeared  on  the  stage  in  more 
modem  times." 

But,  regarded  as  a  body,  the  Spanish  actors  seem  to 
have  been  anything  but  respectable.  In  general,  Their  low 
they  were  of  a  low  and  vulgar  cast  in  society,  — •  *^^^*'^'®'* 
so  low,  that,  for  this  reason,  they  were  at  one  period  for- 
bidden to  have  women  associated  with  them.^"  The  rab- 
ble, indeed,  sympathized  with  them,  and  sometimes,  when 
their  conduct  ^called  for  punishment,  protected  them  by 
force  from  the  arm  of  the  law  ;  but  between  1644  and 
164^  when-  their  number  in  the  metropolis  had  become 
very  great,  and  they  constituted  no  less  than  forty  com- 
panies, full  of  disorderly  persons  and  vagabonds,  their 
character  did  more  than  anything  else  to  endanger  the 
privileges  of  the  drama,  which  with  difficulty  evaded  the 
restrictions  their,  riotous  lives  brought  upon  it."     One 

u  0.  Pellicer,  Orlgen,  Tom.  U.,  pasainif  often  mentioned  with  admiration,  especially 

and  Mad.  d'Aulnoy,  Voyage  en  Espagne,  by  Calderon  in  the  opening  of  the  "  Dama 

ed.  1603,  Tom.  I.  p.  97. —Lope^a  Dedication  Buende,"  under  her  known  aobriquM  oC 

ofDdmineLuc^,  in  which  Yillalba  acted. —  AtnarUia.    Otiier  distinguished  actors  .of 

Pinedo  is  much  praised  by  Lope  as  well  as  the  serenteenth  century  are  to  be  found  in 

Tirso,  ex.  gr.  in  Lope's  Peregrino  en  bu  Par  a  note  of  Olemencin  to  his  edition  of  D. 

trida,  Lib.  IV.,  where  he  says :  —  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  U,  and  throughout 

BftltwMde  Pinedo  tendrft  ferns  *^^  ""^^  imperfect  work  of   C.  PeUicer, 

PueB  hace,  riendo  ftincipe  en  «u  Arte,  Ongen  del  Teatro,  Madrid,  1804. 

Altos  metamorfiMeos  de  su  roatro,  ^^  Alonso,  Mozo  de  Muchos  Amos,  Purte 

Color,  ojoB,  sentidos,  vo»,  y  efectoi  [afectoa?],  I.,  Barcelona,  1626,  f.  141.    A  little  earlier, 

Trasformandolftgente.  yj^,  161g^  Biaj^  y  y^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  women 

Pinedo,  too,  is  in  Caecalea,  Tabia  HI.,  1616.  on  the  stage  frequently  taking  the  parts  of 

One  of  the  best  actors  of  the  beat  period  men  (Tratado  de  Comedias,  f.  60)  *,  and 

was  Sebastian  Prado,  mentioned  above }  from  tlie  directions  to  the  players  in  the 

the  same  who^  as  head  of  a  company,  "  Amadis  y  Niquea "  of  Leyba,  (Comedlaa 

went  to  Parte  after  the  marriage  of  Louis  Escogidaa,  Tom.  XL.,   1676,)  it.  appeals 

XIY.  with  the  Spanish  Infemta,  in  1660,  that  the  part  of  Amadis  was  expected  to  be 

and  played  there  twelve  years  (Chappa>  played  always  by  a  woman, 

leau,  Theatre  Pran9ais,  1674,  12mo,  pp.  m  C.  Pellioer,  Origen,  Tom.  I.  p.  183, 

213,  214) ;  -«  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  Tom.  II.  p.  29 ;  and  Navarro  CasteUanos, 

fiishion  and  spread  of  Spanish  Literature  at  Cartas  Apologeticas  contra  las  Comedias^ 

that  time.  (0.  PoUioer,Tom.  I.  p.  39.)  Por  Madrid,  1684,  4to,  pp.  256-268.    "Take 

JuanBana,or  Arana,BeeLadyFan8hawe'8  my  advice,"  says  Sancho  to  his  master. 

Memoirs  (London,  1829,  8vo,  p.  236),  and  after   their  unlucky  encounter  with  tho 

for  Pedro  Morales,  see  Navarrote,  Yida  de  players  of  the  Auto  Saeramentalt  •—  **  iak» 

Cervantes  (p.  680).    Maria  de  Cordova  is  my  advice,  and  never  pick  a  quarrel  witb 

19* 
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proof  of  their  gross  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  its  results. 
Many  of  them,  filled  with  compunction  at  their  own 
shocking  excesses,  took  refuge  at  last  in  a  religious 
lile,  like  Prado,  who  became  a  derout  priest,  and  Fran- 
cisca  Baltasara,  who  died  a  hermit,  almost  in  the  odor  of 
sanctitj,  and  was  afterwards  made  the  jsubject  of  a  relig«- 
ious  play.** 

They  had,  besides,  many  trials.  They  were  obliged  to 
learn  a  great  number  of  pieces  to  satisfy  the  demands  for 
Their  haid  noYclty,  wMch  wcrc  more  exacting  on  the  Span- 
datiM.  |g|^  stage  than  any  other  ;  their  rehearsals  were 
severe,  and  their  audiences  rude.  Cervantes  says  that 
their  life  was  as  hard  as  that  of  the  Gypsies  ;"  and  Boxas, 
who  knew  all  there  was  to  be  known  on  the  subject,  gays 
that  slaves  m  Algiers  were  better  off  than  they  were.^* 

To  all  this  we  must  add,  that  th^  were  poorly  paid^  and 
that  their  managers  were  almost  always  in  debt.  But, 
like  other  forms  of  vagabond  life,  its  freedom  from  re* 
straints  made  it  attractive  to  not  a  few  loose  persons,  in  a 
country  like  Spain,  where  it  was  difficult  'to  find  liberty 
of  any  sort.  This  attraction,  however,  did  not  last  long. 
The  drama  fell  in  its  consequence  and  popularity  as  rap- 
idly as  it  had  risen.  Long  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
it  ceased  to  encourage  or  protect  such  numbers  of  idlers 
as  were  at  one  time  needed  to  sustain  its  success ; "  and 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  it  was  not  easy  to  col- 
lect three  companies  for  the  festivities  occasioned  by  his 
marriage.^  Half  a  century  eai'lier,  twenty  would  have 
striven  for  the  honor. 

play-actors:  they  are  priTilq^  people,  eeaeitiei  of  ttie  actors  were  so  premin|r« 

I  bare  known  one  of  them  sent  to  prisoo  tbat  th^  were  paid  their  wages  every 

for  two  murders,  and  get  off  scot-free.    Vor  night,  as  soon  as  the  acting  was  over, 

mark,  your  worship,  as  they  are  gay  fel.  ^Jn  1tepfe«eiiteiite  eobim 

lows,  fun  of  fun,  everybody  iisyors  them  j  Cadft  noehe  lo  que  gmna, 

•▼erybody  defends,  helps,  and  likes  them  ;  Y  tA  Antor  pa^*,  annque 

especially  if  ttiey  bek>ng  to  the  royal  and  ^o  bay  dinero  en  la  Caza. 

authorized  companies,  where  aU  or  most  of  El  Mcgor  Repmentante,  Comedias  Eacogi- 

tbemdreas  aa  if  they  were  real  princes.**  ^"'  Tom.  XXIX.,  HW8,  p.  ia». 

Don  Qnizote,  Parte  n.  c.  11,  with  the  note  The  Aeiorgeta  Us  wages  ereiynli^ti 

of  donencin.  ^^  *^*  poor  Manager  most  ^mj  him  up, 

l»  O.  P^Ucer,  Origen,  Tom.  n.  p.  63,  -Although  hit  treaame-cheat  ia  dear  of  coin. 

and  elsewhere  thronghoat  the  ydnme.  u  "Pondns  iners  zeipatriicB»,  atqne  &»• 

u  In  the  tale  of  the  '*Iloenciado  Vi-  utile,**  said  Mariana,  De  Bpedacnlis,  c  9. 

drlenu"  u  Hugalde  y  Ptora,  Origen  del  leatM^ 

u  Itaxas,  Vlage,  lOU,  e.  ]i».    Xbeoe-  p.  812; 
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During  the  whole  of  the  successful  period  of  the  drama 
in  Spain,  its  exhibitions  took  place  in  the  daytime.  On 
the  stages  of  the  different  palaces,  where,  when  Howell 
was  in  Madrid,  in  1623,*^  there  were  regular  represents 
tions  once  a  week  or  oftener,'it  was  sometimes  otherwise  ;, 
but  the  religions  plays  and  cm^,  with  all  that  were  in« 
tended  to  be  really  popular^  were  represented  in 
broad  daylight, — in  the  winter  at  two,  and  in  the  in  om  day- 
summer  at  three,  in  the  afternoon,  every  day  in  the 
week.^  Till  near  the  middle  of  the  seTenteenth  century, 
the  scenery  and  general  arrangements  of  the  theatre  were 
probably  as  good  as  they  were  in  France  when  Comeille 
appeared,  or  perhaps  better  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  it, 
the  French  stage  was  undoubtedly  in  advance*  of  that  at 
Madrid,  and  Madame  d'Aulnoy  makes  herself  g^^^ 
merry  by  telling  her  friends  that  the  Spanish  sun 
was  made  of  oiled  paper,  and  that  in  the  play  of  "  Alcina'' 
she  saw  the  devils  quietly  climbing  ladders  out  of  tl^e  in- 
fernal regions,  to  reach  their  places  on  the  stage.^  Plays 
that  required  more  elaborate  arrangements  and  machine 
*ery  were  called  comedicLs  de  ruido,  —  noisy  or  showy  dra- 
mas, —  and  are  treated  with  little  respect  by  Figueroa 
and  Luis  Yelez  de  Guevara,  because  it  was  thought  un* 
worthy  of  a  poetical  spirit  to  depend  for  success  on  means 
so  mechanical.*^ 

»  Vamiliar  Letters,  London,  1754,  8yo,  of  Wales,  aftenrards  Charles  L,  was  tliers 

Book  I.  Sect.  Bf  Letter  18.    When   the  in  1628,  on  the  madcap  expedition  with 

Mar^ohal  de  Gramm(mt  went  to  Madrid,  in  Buckingham,  there  was  especial  splendor 

1669,  about  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the  representation  of  plays  belbre  hhn. 

the  marriage  of  Louis  XIY.,  he  gaye  a  Plays  were  also  acted  during  the  progresses 

similar  account  of  the  plays  at  the  palace,  or  Journeys  of  the  King  and  the  Infantes, 

The  one  he  saw  was  acted  by  the  light  of  —  once  in  the  Alhambra,  and  twice  on 

six  enormous   wax  flambeaux  in   silver  board  galleys  in  the  bays  ci  Villafiranca 

chandeliers  of  prodigious  size  and  magnlA-  and  Tarragona,  —  so  great  was  tiie  passion 

cence.    The  audience,  of  course,  was  small  for  the  stage  in  tiie  seventeentti  century, 

and  formal }  grare  and  stiff  as  possible.  Schack,  Naehtrttge,  1864,  pp.  66-78. 

Bee  his  letter,  October  21, 1660,  to  his  sister,  »  0.  Pellicer,  Origen,  Tom.  L  p.  290i 

Mad.  de  Motteville,  in  her  Mteioires  d*Anne  Aarsens,  Yoyi^e,  1667,.  p.  89. 

d*Autriohe,  ed.  1760,  Tom.  Y.  pp.  860-862.  »  Relation  du  Voyage  drBspagiM,  par 

Prom  1622  to  1686,  plays  were  constantly  Madame  la  Oontesse  d*AnlnJK  La  Haye, 

acted  in  some  of  the  palaces  before  the  1603,  18mo,  Tom.  m.  p.  ^^  the  same 

court ; — oftener,  I  think,  on  |pindays  and  who  wrote  beautiful  fiiiry  tales.    She  was 

Thursdays  than  on  other  days.    The  price  there  in  1670-80*,  but  Aarsens  gires  a 

paid  the  actors  sounds  rather  mean  for  similar  account   of  things  fifteen  yeaxs 

royalty  { —  two  and  three  hundred  rials  at  earlier  (Yoyage,  1667,  p.  69). 

first,  or  firam  ten  to  thirteen  and  a  ttkird  »  Figueroa,    Pasagero,    and   GtMTmr% 

dollars }  —  later,  moce.    When  Iha  Pdnos  Diablo  Ccduelo.  InflbcmatioD  of  laiie  tbIqo 
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The  stage  itself,  in  the  two  principal  theatres  of  Ma- 
drid, was  raised  only  a  little  from  the  ground  of  the 
conrt-jard,  where  it  was  erected,  and  there  was 

"^  no  attempt  at  a  separate  orchestra, — the  mu- 
sicians coming  to  the  forepart  of  the  scene  whenever 
thej  were  wanted.  '  Immediately  in  front  of  the  stage 
were  a  few  benches,  which  afforded  the  best  places  for 
those  who  bonght  single  tickets,  and  behind  them  was  the 
nnencumbered  portion  of  the  conrt-yard,  where  the  com- 
mon file  were  obliged  to  stand  in  the  open  air.  The 
crowd  there  was  generally  great,  and  the  persons  com- 
posing it  were  called,  from  their  standing  posture  and 
The  moc  ^^^^  rilde  bearing,  mosqweteros,  or  infantry.  They 
qtieterot.  constituted  the  most  formidable  and  disorderly 
part  of  the  audience,  and  were  the  portion  that  generally 
determined  the  success  of  new  plays.**  One  of  their 
body,  a  shoemaker,  who  in  1680  reigned  supreme  in  the 
coufit-yard  over  the  opinions  of  those  around  him,  re- 
minds us  at  once  of  the  critical  trunk-maker  in  Addisoh.'^ 
Another,  who  was  offered  a  hundred  rials  to  favor  a  play 
about  to  be  acted,  answered  proudly,  that  he  would  first* 
see  whether  it  was  good  or  not,  and,  after  all,  hissed  it.* 
Sometimes  the  author  himself  addressed  them  at  the  end 
of  his  play,  and  stooped  to  ask  the  applause  of  this  lowest 
portion  of  the  audience.     But  this  was  rare."^ 

concerning  the  Spanlflh  Theatre  and  its  Avietorihont  t  — if  notftn'thishiBptey, 

deeorations  may  be  finind  In  Lais  Lamaroa,  ^  ^*"*  *>'  '^«  good-wiU  it  shows  to  pleaw  yon. 

Teatro  de  Yaleocia,  1848,  pp.  24-20,  with  In  the  aame   way,   Antonio  de  Huerta, 

the  notes  at  the  end.    Bat  it  should  be  speaking  of  his  "  Cinco  Bluicas  de  Joan 

borne  in  mind  while  reading  Tiamaroa,  that  Espera  en  Dlos,"  (Ibid.,  Tom.  XXXTT., 

the  theatre  at  Valencia  was  probab^  air  1669,  ]f.  179,)  addresses  them  :  — 

ways  inferior  in  its  appointments  to  either  And  ahould  it  now  a  victor  ciy  dewrve, 

of  those  at  Bfadrid.  SeAornB  Mosqaeteroi,  you  will  here, 

•A  n  Pani<^<».  Oi^toAn  m/.»,  T  «»  ft9  UK  1°  chuiity,  youchsafe  toglye  me  one  ;  — 

68  68  ^'**  *'•  ^  *"*  '^"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^**"  '^"• 

M  M  ;i  ;i«  A   1         w  ffi       -m         Forhaps  we  should  not  have  expected  sach 

21     S^r  No  Ws  ^*    »'0"d««<«°«»o^  ^^  Bolls,  baThe  stooped 

•i  Aarsen^Eelatlon,*  at  the  end  of  hi.  !f  "*    ^*  *i^*  r'^wn''  ""^^  '^It^r'^ 

Toyage,  Idilp.  60.     '  "  ^^',  ^"^^^;"  (Comedias,    1716,   p. 

tt  MiiaTMorohon,  at  the  end  of  his  ^^^ »»«  to""*  ^  them,  saying :  - 

«  Vltorta  del  Amor,"  (Oomedlas  Escogidas.  ^^^  ^"®  exflrea  my  play.   Ifit  haa  pleaaed, 

Tom.  IX.,  1667,  p.  242,)  says  :-  iJ*to  birtS?"'  **~*"***"*  ""^  •  ^****' 

MoNt  honorable  Moqueteros,  hen  Oalderon  did  the  same  at  the  end  of  his 

Don  Mimnel  Morchon,  in  gen'tleat  form,  "  Galan  Fantasma,**  bat  in  Jest    Bvery- 

Beseschss  you  to  giye  Mm,  as  aa  alms,  thing,  indeed,  that  we   know  aboat  the 
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Behind  the  sturdy  mosqtieieros  were  the  gradas,  or  rising 
seats,  for  the  men,  and  the  caziiela,  or  "  stew-  ^^^^^  ondsa 
pan,"  where  the  women  were  strictly  enclosed,  i^^^hT*^ 
and  sat  crowded  together  by  themselves.  Above  Aposentoa. 
all  these  different  classes  were  the  deavanea  and  aposerUa&f 
or  balconies  and*  rooms,  whose  open,  shop-like  windows 
extended  round  thi-ee  sides  of  the  court-yard  in  difierent 
stories,  and  wei*e  filled  by  those  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  could  afford  such  a  luxury,  and  who  not  unfrequently 
thought  it  one  of  so  much  consequence,  that  they  held  it 
afb  an  heirloom  from  generation  to  generation.^^  The 
aposentos  were,  in  fact,  commodious  rooms,  and  the  ladies 
who  resorted  to  them  generally  went  masked^  as  neither 
the  actors  nor  the  audience  were  always  so  decent  that 
the  lady-like  modesty  of  the  more  courtly  portion  of 
society  might  be  willing  to  countenance  them.^ 

It  was  deemed  a  distinction  to  have  free  access  to  the 
theatre ;  and  persons  who  cared  little  about  the 

ffrcQ  tickets. 

price  of  a  ticket  struggled  hard  to  obtain  it.'^ 
Those  who  paid  at  all  paid  twice, — at  the  outer  door,  where 
the  manager  sometimes  collected  his  claims  in  person,  and 
at  the  inner  one,  where  an  ecclesiastic  collected  what  be- 
longed to  the  hospitals,  under  the  gentler  name  of  alms.^ 
The  audiences  were  often  noisy  and  unjust.  Cervantes 
intimates  this,  and  Lope  directly  complains  of  it.  Suarez 
de  Figueroa  says,  that  rattles,  crackers,  bells,  Audiences 
whistles,  and  keys  were  all  put  in  requisition,   "*^«- 

mosqueteroa  shows  that  their  ioflueDoe  or  mosketeers,  that  of  Che  peTsons  who  fill 

was  great  at  the  theatre  in  the  theatre's  the  pit,  and  who  still  claim  many  privi- 

best  days.    In  the  eighteenth  century  we  leges,  as  the  successors  of  those  who  stood 

shall  find  it  governing  everything.  in  the  heat  of  the  old  court-yard.    As  to 

28  Aarsens,  Relation,  p.  69.    Zavaleta,  the  eaateete,  Breton  de  los  Herreros,  in  his 

Dia  de  Piesta  por  la  Tarde,  Madrid,  1660,  spirited  **  B4tira  contra  los  Abusos  en  el 

12mo,  pp.  4,  8,  9.    G.  Pellieer,  Tom.  I.  Arte  de  hi  Declamaoion  Teatral,"  (Madrid. 

Mad.  d'Aulnoy,  Tom.  III.  p.  22,  says  of  1834, 12mo,)  says : — 
the  "Cazuela*':  "Toutes  les  dames  d'une 

mediocre   vertu  s»y  mettent  et  tons   les  T«l  ve«  alguna  inilpidA  moruela 

,    a  .                       .                    ^  De  ti.se  piende  i  vomb  n  el  Potto  brama, 

grands  Seigneurs  y  vont  pour  causer  aveo  Q„e  te  v^  nn  rincon  de  la  Cazmla  7 
elle8.'» 

»  Guillen  de  Castro,  "Mai  Oasadas  de  But  this  part  of  the  theatre  is  more  r^ 

Valencia,"   Jorn.  II.    It  may  be  worth  spectable  than  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 

notice,  perhaps,  that  the  traditions  of  the  century. 

Spanish  theatre  are  still  true  to  its  origin  ;  w  Zabaleta,  Dia  de  Fiesta  por  la  Tarde, 

—  apoaentoB^  or  apartments,  being  still  p.  2. 

the  name  for  the  boxes  *,  patio^  or  court-  n  Cervantes,  Yiage  al  Pamaso,  1784,  p. 

yard,  that  of  the  pit ;  and  mosquettroa,  148. 
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when  it  ¥raB  desired  to  make  an  uproar  ;  and  Benavente, 
in  a  2t>a  spoken  at  the  opening  of  a  theatrical  campaign  at 
Madrid  by  Roqne,  the  friend  of  Lope  de  Yega,  deprecates 
the  ill-hamor  of  all  the  yarions  classes  of  his  audience, 
from  the  fashionable  world  in  the  aposentos  to  the  mosque- 
ieros  in  the  court-yard ;  though  he  addsy  with  some  mock 
dignity,  that  he  little  fears  the  hisses  .which  he  is  aware 
must  follow  such  a  defiance.*  When  the  audience  meant 
to  applaud,  they  cried  "  Victor  I "  and  were  no  less  tn- 
multaous  and  unruly  than  when  they  hissed.'^  In  Cer* 
yantes's  time,  after  the  play  was  oyer,  if  it  had  been 
successful,  the  author  stood  at  the  door  to  reoeiye  the 
congratulationB  of  the  crowd  as  they  came  out;  and, 
later,  his  name  was  placarded  and  paraded  at  the  comers 
of  the  streets  with  an  annunciation  of  his  triumph."^ 

Oosme  de  Oyiedo,  a  well-known  manager  at  Granada, 
was  the  first  who  used  adyertisem'ents  for  announcing  the 
play  that  was  to  be  acted.    This  was  about  the  year  1600. 
Half  a  century  afterwards,  the  condition  of  such 
~  persons  was  still  so  humble,  that  one  of  the  best 

of  them  went  round  the  city  and  posted  his  play-bills 
himself,  which  were,  probably,  written,  and  not  printed.'^ 
From  an  early  period  they  seem  to  haye  giyen  to  acted 
phkys  the  title  which  full-length  Spanish  dramas  almost 

n  Ceryaatet,  Pr61ogo  A  lai  Comedlaa.  **  Yenga  on  Yitor  de  tuurato.'*    Sometime* 

Lope,   Prefiftoes  to  leyeral  of  hit  plays,  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  ia  used  to  bring  in 

Figueroa,  Paaagero,  1617,  p.  106.    Bena-  ttie  word  Vitor  Just  ^t  the  end  of  the  piece, 

rente,  Jooo-Serla,  Tallad<rfid,  1653,  12mo,  bo  that  it  shall  be  echoed  by  the  aadieooe 

f.  81.    One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  aa-  without  an  open  demand  for  it,  as  it  is  by 

diences   expressed    their   disapprobation  Calderon  in  his  ^  Ajaado  y  Abarrecido," 

was,  as  Cenrantes  intimates,  by  throwing  and  in  tb»  '*  Difkinta  Pieyteada  "  of  Frao* 

cucumbers  (p^not)  at  the  actors.  cisco  de  Boxas.    But,  in  general,  when  it 

S3  Mad.  d'Aulnoy,  Voyage,  Tom.  I.  p.  66.  is  asked  for  at  all,  it  is  rather  claimed  as 

Tirso  de  Molina,  Deleytar,  Madrid,  1765,  a  right.    Once,   in   **Lealtad   contra  ro 


4to,  Tom.  II  p.  333.    At  the  end  of  a  play  Rey,"  by   Juan  de  YiHegas,   (Uomediaa 

the  whole  audience  is  not  unfrequently  SScogidas,  Tom.  X.,  1658,)' She  two  acton 

appealed  to  for  a  "  Victor  '*  by  the  second-  who  end  the  piece  impertinently  ask  the 

rate  authors,  as  we  have  seen  the  mosque-  iy>plause  for  themselves,  and  not  for  the 

teroM   were    sometimes,    though  rarely,  author  }  a  iest  wtiich  was,  no  doubt,  weU 

Diego  de  Figueroa,  at  the  conclusion  of  received. 

his  "Hija  del  Mesonero,"  (Comedias  Is-  m  Cervantes,  Yiage,  1784,  p.  138.    Ko- 

QOgidas,  Tom.  XIY.,  1662,  p.  182,)  asks  for  yelas,  1783,  Tom.  L  p.  40. 

it  as  for  an  alms,  **  Dadle  un  Vitor  de  S6  Roxaa,  Viage,  1614,  f.  51.  Benavente, 

limosna ; "  and  Bodrigo  Enriques,  in  his  Joco-Seria,  1653,  f.  78.    Alonso,  Moso  do 

**  Sufrir  mas  por  qnerer  menos,"  (Tom.  X.,  Muchos  Amos  ;  —  by  which  (Tom.  L  1 137) 

1658,  p.  222,)  asks  for  it  as  for  the  vails  it  appears  that  the  placards  were  writtaa 

given    to  servants  In  a  gaming-house,  as  late  as  1624,  in  Seville. 
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uniformly  bore  daring  the  seventeenth  century  and  even 
afterwards,  —  that  of  comedia  famoaa ;  though  we  muat 
except  from  this  remark  the  case  of  Tirso  de  comedia 
Molina,  who  amused  himself  with  calling  more  femoaa. 
than  one  of  his  successful  performances  "  Comedia  (dn 
fama/'  ^  —  a  play  ^  without  repute.  But  this  was,  in 
truth,  a  matter  of  mere  form,  soon  understood  by  the 
public,  who  needed  no  especial  excitement  to  bring  them 
to  theatrical  entertainments,  for  which  they  were  consti- 
tutionally eager.  Some  of  the  audience  went  eariy  to 
secure  good  places,  and  amused  themselves  with  the  fruit 
and  confectionery  carried  round  the  court-yard  for  sale, 
or  with  watching  the  movements  of  the  laughing  dames 
who  were  enclosed  within  the  balustrade  of  the  caztteloi 
and  who  were  but  too  ready  to  flirt  with  all  in  thek 
neighborhood.  Others  came  late  ;  and  if  they  were  per- 
sons of  authority  or  consequence,  the  actors  waited  for 
their  appearance  till  the  disorderly  murmurs  of  the  ground* 
lings  compelled  them  to  begin. *^ 

At  last,  though  not  always  till  the  rabble  had  been 
composed  by  the  recitation  of  a  favorite  ballad,  or  by 
some  popular  air  on  the  guitars,  one  of  the  more  respect* 
able  actorS)  and  often  the  manager  himself,  appeared  on 
the  stage,  and,  in  the  technical  phrase,  ''  threw  out  the 
toa,"  or  compliment,* — a  peculiarly  Spanish 
form  of  the  prologue,  of  which  we  have  abundant 
specimens  from  the  time  of  Naharro,  who  calls  them  irh 

»  This  title  he  gave  to  "  Oomo  han  de  the'  Loa  thtiB :  "  Aoralellaman/oaporloar 

sef  los  Amigos,''  **  Amor  por  Razon  de  en  el  la  oomedla,  el  aaditorio  o  festlvldad 

Estado,"  and  some  others  of  his  plays,  en  que  se  hace,  mas  ya  le  podremos  .asl 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  fuU-length  {day  was  Uamar,  porque  han   dado  loe  poetas  kn 

sometimes  called  Qran  Comedia,  as  tirelve  alabar  aJguna  coea  oomo  el  ellencio,  an 

such  are  in  Tom.  XXXI.  of  **  Ltks'  M^ores  nnmero,  lo  negro,  lo  pequeiio  y  otras  oosat 

Gomedias  que  hasta  oy  han  salido,*'  Bar-  en  que  se  quieren  seiialar  y  mostrar  soa 

oelona,  1638,  ingenioe,  annque  todo  deve  ir  ordenado  al 

"  Mad.  d^Aulnoy,  Voyage,  Tom.   III.  fin  que  yo  dize  que  es,  captar  la  benero- 

p.  22,  and  Zabaleta,  Fiesta  .por  la  Tarde,  lenda  y  atencion  del  anditorio.^   But  after 

1600,  pp.  4,  9.  all,  as  a  general  idea  of  the  loa.  Sir  Rich* 

*8  Cigarrales  de  Toledo,  Madrid,  1624,  ard  Fanshawe  is  right,  when.  In  his  trans- 

4to,  p.  99.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  learn-  lation    of  Mendoaa's   ^  Querer  por   solo 

ing  about  loa»   in   Pinciano,   **Filosofia  querer,**   he  speaks   of  the  prologue  as 

Antigua,**  Madrid,  1596,  4to,  p.  413,  and  called  by  the    Spaniards    loa,  i.  e.  the 

Salas,  **Tragedia  Antigua,**  Madrid,  1633,  praise,  because  therein  the  spectators  are 

4to,  p.  184.    Luys  Alfonso  de  CarvaJIo,  in  oommended  to  curry  favor  wi^  them,- 

his  Ciaw  de  Jpolo,  1602,  f.  124,  deflnee  1671. 
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traytoB,  or  overtures,  down  to  the  final  fiill  of  the  old 
drama.  They  are  prefixed  to  all  the  auU>8  of  Lope  aad 
Calderon ;  and  though,  in  the  case  of  the  mnltitudinons 
secular  plays  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  the  appropriate  loa8 
axe  no  longer  found  regularly  attached  to  each,  yet  we 
have  them  occasionally  with  the  dramas  of  Tirso  de  Mo- 
lina, Calderon,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  and  not  a  few 
others. 

The  best  are  those  of  Agustin  de  Roxas,  whose 
''Amusing  Travels"  are  fiill  of  them,  and  those  of 
Quinones  de  Benavente,  found  among  his  "  Jests  in  Ear- 
nest." They  were  in  different  forms,  dramatic,  narrative, 
and  lyrical,  and  on  very  various  subjects  and  in  very 
various  measures.  One  of  Tirso's  is  in  praise  of  the 
beautiful  ladies  who  were  present  at  its  representation ; " 
—  one  of  Mendoza's  is  in  honor  of  the  capture  of  Breda, 
and  flatters  the  national  vanity  upon  the  recent  successes 
of  the  Marquis  of  Spinola;  ^ — one  by  Roxas  is  on  the 
glories  of  Seville,  where  he  made  it  serve  as  a  conciliatory 
introduction .  for  himself  and  his  company,  when  they 
were  about  to  act  there  ;*^  —  one  by  Sanchez  is  a  jest- 
ing account  of  the  actors  who  were  to  perform  in  the  play 
that  was  to  follow  it  ;  ^ —  and  one  by  Benavente  was 
spoken  by  Boque  de  Figueroa,  when  he  began  a  series  of 
representations  at  court,  and  is  devoted  to  a  pleasant  ex- 
position of  the  strength  of  his  company,  and  a  boastful 
announcement  of  the  new  dramas  they  were  able  to  pro- 
duce.^ 

m  The  loa  to  Cbe  **  VergooBOM  en  Pala-  hsTe  been  rery  amoBing  to  the  moaquete" 

cio :  "  It  is  in  dieimoB  redondiUaa,  rot  t   a  pracfcioe  not  nnoommon   in  the 

tf  Jt  gires  an  account  <rf  the  reoepti<m  lighter  dramaaof  the  Spanish  stage,  moA 

ot  the  news  at  the  palace,  (Obras  de  Men-  of  which   are   lost.    Instances  of  it  are 

doza,  JUsboa,  1690,  4to,  p.  78,)  and  may  found  in  the  ei|treoie«  of  <*  MeUsendra," 

have  been  spoken  before  Oalderon's  well-  by  Lope  (Comedias,  T<Hn.  I.,  VaUadotid, 

known  play,  "  El  flitlo  de  Breda.''    See  1609,  p.  833) ;  and  two  burlesque  dnunaa 

ante^  Chap.  XXIY.  in  Comediaa  Sscogidas,  Tom.  XLY.,  1679, 

tt  Vour  persons  appear  in  this  too,— a  — the  first  entitled  ^  Iraydon  en  Stopria 
part  of  which  is  sung,— and,  at  the  end,  Sangre,"  being  a  parody  on  the  ballads  of 
Seville  enters  and  grants  them  all  leave  to  the  "•  Infantes  de  Lara,'*  and  the  other  en- 
act In  her  city*    Viage,  1614,  fT.  4  -  8.  tided  **  SI  Amor  nias  Terdadero,"  a  parody 

tf  lorra  Po^tica   de   Vicente   Sanches,  on  the  baUads  of  *'  Durandarte  "  and  **  Be- 

Zaragoza,  1688, 4to,  p.  47.  lerma  "  ;  —  both  very  extravagant  and 

^  Jooo-^ria,  1663,  A  77,  82*    In  an-  dull,  but  showing  the  tendencies  of  thB 

other  he  parodies  s<»ne  of  the  fawtMi^r  old  popular  taste  not  a  whit  the  less, 
ballads  (£  43,  etc.)  in  a  way  that  vauA 
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Gradually,  however,  the  has,  whose  grand  object  was 
to  conciliate  the  audience,  took  more  and  more  the  popu- 
lar dramatic  form  ;  and  at  last,  like  several  by  Eoxas, 
Mira  de  Mescua,  Moreto,  and  Lope  de  Vega,**  diflfered 
little  from  the  farces  that  followed  them.**  Indeed,  they 
were  almost  always  fitted  to  the  particular  occasions  that 
called  them  forth,  or  to  the  known  demands  of  the  au- 
dience ;  —  some  of  them  being  accompanied  with  singing 
and  dancing,  and  others  ending  with  rude  practical  jests.** 
They  are,  therefore,  as  various  in  their  tone  as  they  are  in 
their  forms ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from 
their  easy  national  humor,  they  became  at  last  an  impor- 
tant part  of  all  dramatic  representations. 

The  first  Jornada  or  act  of  the  principal  performance 
followed  the  ha,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  j^irstjor- 
though,  in  some  instances,  a  dance  was  inter-  "****• 
posed;  and  in  others,  Figueroa  complains  that  he  had 
been  obliged  still  to  listen  to  a  ballad  before  he  was  per- 
mitted to  reach  the  regular  drama  which  he  had  come  to 
hear  ;  *'  —  so  importunate  were  the  audience  for  what  was 
lightest  and  most  amusing.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
though  perhaps  preceded  by  another  dance,  came  the 
first  of  the  two  entremeses,  —  a  sort  of  "  crutches,"  as 
the  editor  of  Benavente  well  calls  them,  "  that  were  given 
to  the  heavy  comedias  to  keep  them  from  falling.'' 

Nothing  can  well  be  gayer  or  more  free  than  these' 
favorite  entertainments,  which  were  generally 
written  in  the  genuine  Castilian  idiom  and  spirit.*^ 
At  first,  they  were  farces,  or  parts  of  farces,  taken  from 

M  These  cnrioas  loas  are  found  in  a  rare  peoted  from   a  Spaniard  who  ttred  imd 

Tolnme,  called  "  Autos  Sacramentales,  con  wrote    in   Italy.    Fonseea  published  the 

Quatro  Comedias   Nuevas  m  sub  Loas  y  volume  containing  them  all  at  Naples,  in 

Entremeses,*'  Madrid,  1655,  4to.  1683, 4to,  and  called  it  "  Ocioe  de  loe  Esto- 

41  A  loa  entitled  **  El  Cuerpo  de  Guar-  dios  \ "  a  volume  not  worth  reading,  and 

dia,'*  by  Lois  Enriques  de  Fonseca,  and  yet  not  wholly  to  be  passed  over, 

pcrfonned  by  an    amateur   company   at  ^  Roxas,  Viage,  ff.  189-198. 

Naples  on  Easter  eve,  1669,  hi  honor  of  the  *f  Cigarrales  de  Toledo,  1624,  pp.  104  and 

queen  of  Spain,  is  as  long  as  a  saynete^  408.    Figueroa,  Pasagero,  1617,  f.  109,  b. 

and  much  like  one.    It  is  —  together  with  ^  Sannlento,  the  literary  historian  and 

another  loa  and  several  curious  baylea  —  critic,  in  a  letter  cited  in  the  "  Declama- 

part.of  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Viriatus,  cion  contra  ios  Abuses  de  la  Lengua  Cas- 

entitled  "The  Spanish  Hannibal,'*  and  to  tellana,**  (Madrid,  1793, 4to,  p.  149,)  says: 

be  found  in  a  collection  of  his  poems,  less  *'  I  never  knew  What  the  true  GastlUaa 

in  the  Italian  manner  than  might  be  ez>  idiom  was  till  I  read  en<r«meses.** 
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Lope  de  Bueda  and  his  school ;  bat  afterwards,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Cervantes,  and  the  other  writers  for  the  theatre, 
composed  erdremesea  better  suited  to  the  changed  charac- 
ter of  the  drama  in  their  times.**  Their  subjects  were 
generally  chosen  from  the  adventures  of  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  whose  manners  and  follies  they  ridiculed; 
many  of  the  earlier  of  the  sort  ending,  as  one  of  the  Dogs 
in  Cervantes's  dialogue  complains  that  they  did  too  often, 
with  vulgar  scuffles  and  blows.**  But  later,  they  became 
more  poetical,  and  were  mingled  with  allegory,  song,  and 
dance  ;  taking,  in  fact,  whatever  forms  and  tone  were 
deemed  most  attractive.  They  seldom  exceeded  a  few 
minutes  in  length,  and  never  had  any  other  purpose 
than  to  relieve  the  attention  of  the  audience,  which  it 
was  supposed  might  have  been  taxed  too  much  by  the 
graver  action  that  had  preceded  them.*^  With  this  ac- 
tion they  had,  properly,  nothing  to  do  ;  —  though  in 
one  instance  Calderon  has  ingeniously  made,  his  entremes 
serve  as  a  graceful  conclusion  to  one  of  the  acts  of  the 
principal  drama.** 
The  second  act  was  followed  by  a  similar  entremes, 
music,  and  dancing ;  **  and  after  the  third,  the 

Second  and  » •      i  x       ^    xi_  a.     j.    •  a.  j    j 

third  jor-  poctical  part  of  the  entertainment  was  ended 
'^*®'  with  a  saynete  or  bonne  bouche,  first  so  called  by 
Benavente,  but  differing  from  the  entremeses  only  in  name, 
and  written  best  by  Cancer,  Deza  y  Avila,  and  Benavente 
himself,  —  in  short,  by  those  who  best  succeeded  in  the 
entremeses.^    Last  of  all  came  a  national   dance,  which 


49  The  origin  of  entremeaea  i»  distinctly  spirited  dialogue  is  concerned,  but  immoral 

set  forth  in  Lope's  *'  Arte  Nuevo  de  hacer  enough  in  the  story,  to  be  found  in  Chap. 

Comedias  ;  **  and  both  the  first  and  third  15  of  the  "  Bachiller  Trapaza." 

Tolumes  of  his  collection  of  plays  contain  6"  Mad.  d'Alnoy,  Tom.  I.  p.  56. 

entremeses ;  besides  which,  several  are  to  M  G.  Pellicer,  Origen,  Tom.  I.  p.  277. 

be  found  in  his  Obrae  Sueltas  ;  —  almost  The  entremeses  of  Cancer  are  to  be  found  in 

all  of  them  amusing.    The  entremeses  of  his  Obras,  Madrid^  1761,  4to  }  and  among 

Cervantes  are  at  the  end  of  his  Comedias,  the  Autos,  etc.,  1655,  referred  to  in  note 

1615.   '  4/k  ',~  those  of  Deza  y  Avila,  in  his  *'  Do> 

60  Novelas,  1788,  Tom.  n.  p.  441.   "  Co-  nayres  de  Tersicore,"  1668  j  and  those  of 

loquio  de  los  Perros."  Benavente,  in  his  "  Joco-Seria,"  1653.  The 

n  A  good  many  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  Desa  y  Avila  — marked  Vol.  L, 

"  Joco-Serla  *♦  of  Quiiiones  de  Benavente.  but  I  think  the  only  one  that  ever  appeared 

«  uEl  Castillo  de  Lindabridis,"  end  of  —is  almost  filled  with  light,  short  corn- 
Act  I.  There  is  an  entremes  called  **  The  positions  for  the  theatre,  under  the  name 
Chestnut  Qhrl,**  very  amttsing  as  fiur  as  the  of  bayUsy  entremeses,  saynetes,  and  mo- 
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never  failed  to  delight  the  audience  of  all  claeses,  and 
served  to  send  them  home  in  good-humor  when  gaynetes. 
the  entertainment  wae  over."  ^ 

Dancing,  indeed,  was  very  early  an  important  part  of 
theatrical  exhibitions  in  Spain,  even  of  the  religious,  and 
its  importance  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
day.  This  was  natural.  From  the  first  intiraa-  ^*°*"°*- 
tions  of  history  and  tradition  in  antiquity,  dancing  was 
the  favorite  amusement  of  the  rtide  inhabitants  of  the 
country ;  ^  and,  so  far  as  modern  times  are  concerned, 
dancing  has  been  to  Spain  what  music  has  been  to  Italy, 
a  passion  with  the  whole  population.  In  consequence 
of  this,  it  finds  a  place  in  the  dramas  of  Enzina,  Vicente, 
and  Naharro ;  and,  from  the  time  of  Lope  de  Rueda  and 
Lope  de  Vega,  appears  in  some  part,  and  often  in  sev- 
eral parts,  of  all  theatrical  exhibitions.  An  amusing  in- 
stance of  the  slight  grounds  on  which  it  was  introduced 
may  be  found  in  "  The  Grand  Sultana  "  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
where  one  of  the  actors  says,  — 

There  ne*er  was  bom  a  Spanish  woman  yet 
Bat  she  was  bom  to  danoe ; 

and  a  specimen  is  immediately  given  in  proof   of  the 

assertion.'^'' 

'    Many  of  these  dances,  and  probably  nearly  all  of  them, 

that  were  introduced  on  the  stage,  were  accompanied  with 

words,  and  were  what  Cervantes  calls  ''  recited 

dances.''"  Such  were  the  well-known  ""Xacaras,"  ^'*"^- 

gigangas  ;  the  last  being  a  sort  of  mum"  tban  the  fandango^  which  still  forms  tho 

tning.    Some  of  them  are  good  ;   all  are  delight  of  all  ranks  In  Spain,"  and  that  in 

tharacteristic  of  the  state  of  the  theatre' In  the  phrase  *'  testarum  crepitus  *'  he  hears 

Hie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentory.  **  the  clicking  of  the  castanets,  which  ao- 

55  Al  fin  con  un  baylesito  companies  the  dance.'* 

1\UL  la  gente  eontenta.  67  Jornada    III.     Brerybody    danced. 

Bonst  Vlage,  1«14,  ft  «.  fphe  x)uke  of  Lerma  was  said  to  be  the  best 

M  The  04ditan<B  puelUB  were  the  most  dancer  of  his  time,  being  premier  to  Philip 

Cunoos ;  but  see,  on  the  whole  subject  of  IV.,   and   afterwards   a  cardinal.     (Don 

the  old  Spanish  dances,  the  notes  to  Jure-  Quixote,  ed.  Olemencin,  Tom.  VI.,  1839, 

nal,  by  Rupertl,  Llpsia,  1801,  8vo,  Sat  p.  272.)    Philip  IV.,  the  Duke's  master, 

Xt.  rr.  162  - 164,  and  the  curious  discus-  too,  is  said  to  hare  been  an  extraordinary 

eionby  Salas,  "NnevaldeadelaTragedia  dancer.    See  Dtscursos  sobre  el  Arte  del 

Antigua,''  1638,  pp.  127, 128.    OllTord,  In  Dansado,  by  Juan  Oomes  de  Bias,  12mo, 

his  remarks  on  the  passage  in  Juvenal,  1642,  cited  by  Gayangos. 

(Satires  of  Decimus  Junius  Juvenalls,  Phil-  u  "  Danaas  habladas  "  is  the  singular 

adelpUa,  1808, 8vo,  VoL  II.  p.  169,)  thinks  phrase  Applied  to  a  pantomime  with  ling- 

fhat  it  refisrs  to  **  ndther  more  nor  lees  ing  and  dancing  in  Don  Quixote,  Piarte  II. 
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—  royatering  ballads,  in  the  dialect  of  the  rogues,  —  which 
took-  their  name  from  the  bullies  who  sung  them,  and 
wer^  at  one  time  rivals  for  favor  with  the  regular  erdr^- 
meses.'^  Such,  too,  were  the  more  famous  "  Zaraban- 
das  "  ;  graceful,  but  voluptuous  dances,  that  were  known 
from  about  1588,  and,  as  Mariana  says,  received 
their  name  from  a  devil  in  woman's  shape  at 
Seville,  though  elsewhere  they  are  said  to  have  derived 
it  from  a  similar  personage  found  at  Guayaquil  in  Amer- 
ca.**  Another  dance,  full  of  a  mad  revelry,  in  which 
the  audience  were  ready  sometimes  to  join,  was  called 
"  Alemana,"  probably  from  its  German  origin,  and  was 
one  of  those  whose  discontinuance  Lope,  himself  a  great 
lover  of  dancing,  always  regretted."  Another  was  "  Don 
Alonso  el  Bueno,''  so  named. from  the  ballad  that  ac- 
companied it ;  and  yet  others  were  called  "  El  Caballero,'' 
"  La  Carreterfa,''  "  Las  Gambetas,"  "  Hermano  Bartolo/' 
and  "  La  Zapateta."  ^ 

Most  of  them  were  free  or  licentious  in  their  tendency. 
Guevara  says  that  the  Devil  invented  them  all ;  and  Cer- 
vantes, in  one  of  his  farces,  admits  that  the  Zarabanda, 
which  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  censure,  could,  indeed, 

C4fiO.  The  bayle»  of  Vonseca,  referred  to  w  Oorarrubias,  ad  yerbum  Qar<ibanda. 
in  a  preceding  note  (46),  area  feir  specimen  Pellioer,  Don  Qalxote,  1797,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
cl  the  tinging  and  dancing  on  the  Spanish  cliii.  -clvi.,  and  Tom.  V.  p.  103.  Then  ia 
stage  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  a  list  of  many  ballads  that  were  song  with 
century.  One  of  them  is  an  allegorical  the  zarabandm  in  a  curious  satire  entitled 
contest  between  Love  and  Fortvne*,  an-  "The  Life  and  Dea(h  of  La  Zarabanda, 
other,  a  discussion  on  Jealohsy ;  and  the  Wife  of  Anton  Pintado,**  1603 ;  —  the  ba¥* 
third,  a  wooing  \rf  Peter  Crane,  a  peasant,  lads  being  given  as  a  bequest  of  the  de- 
carried  on  1^  sliaking  a  parse  before  the  ceased  lady.  (C.  Pellloer,  OrigtiH  Tom.  I. 
damsel  he  would  win*,  —  all  three  in  the  pp.  129-131, 136-138.)  Iiopez  Pinciano, 
ballad  measure,  and  none  of  them  extend-  in  his  "  Filosofia  Antigua  Po^tica,'*  1696, 
tng  beyond  a  hundred  and  tweply  lines,  pp.  418-420,  partly  describee  the  xarf^ 
or  possessing  any  merit  but  a  few  jests.  bandiL,  and  expresses  his  great  disgust  at 
M  Some  of  them  are  very  brutal,  like  its  indecency  ;  and  in  the  Preikoe  to  Flo- 
one  at  the  end  of  "  Grates  y  Blpparchia,"  nrOiSi  de  Gastilla,  1688,  (see  ^Mf ,  Chap. 
Madrid,  1636,  12mo  •,  one  in  the  "Enano  XXyiL,note,)  a  book  is  cited,  called  '<Lft 
de  las  Musas  "  ;  and  several  in  the  "  Inge-  Tlda  de  la  Qarabanda,  ramera  publica  de 
niosa  Helena.*'  The  best  are  in  .Quiuones  GiiaiAcaa." 
de  Benavente,  "  Joco-Serla,"  1653,  and  ^  Dorotea,  Acto  I.  so.  6. 
Solig,  ^  Poesias,"  1716.  There  was  origt-  02  Other  names  of  dances  are  to  be  found 
nally  a  distinction  between  bay  lea  and  in  the  "  Diablo  Cojuelo,**  Tranoo  I.,  where 
danzasy  now  no  longer  recognized  ;  —  the  all  of  them  are  represented  as  inventions 
danzas  being  graver  and  more  decent  of  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks  \  bat  these  are 
See  a  note  of  Pellloer  to  Don  (Quixote,  the  chief.  Bee,  also,  Covarrubias,  Art. 
■  Parte  IL  c.  48  }  partly  discredited  by  one  Zapato. 
of  Clemencin  on  the  same  passage. 
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have  had  no  better  origin,®  Lope,  however,  was  not  so 
severe  in  his  judgment.  He  declares  that  the  dances 
accompanied  by  singing  were  better  than  the  entremeses, 
which,  he  adds  disparagingly,  dealt  only  in  hungry  men, 
thieves,  and  brawlers.**  But  whatever  may  have  been 
individual  opinions  about  them,  they  occasioned  great 
scandal,  and,  in  1621,  kept  their  place  on  the  theatre  only 
by  &  vigorous  exertion  of  the  popular  will  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  the  government.  As  it  was,  they  were  for  a 
time  restrained  and  modified ;  but  still  no  one  of  them 
was  absolutely  exiled,  except  the  licentious  Zarabanda,  — 
many  of  the  crowds  that  thronged  the  court-yards  think- 
ing, with  one  of  their  leaders,  that  the  devices  were  the 
salt  of  the  plays,  and  that  the  theatre  would  be  good 
for  nothing  without  them.** 

Indeed,,  in  all  its  forms,  and  in  all  its  subsidiary  at- 
tractions of  ballads,  entremeses  and  saynetes,  music, .  and 
dancing,  the  old  Spanish  drama  was  essentially  a  popular 
entertainment,  governed  by  the  popular  will.  In  any 
other  country,  under  the  same  circumstances,  it  popniar 
would  hardly  have  risen  above  the  condition  in  J^SiT'" 
which  it  Vas  left  by  Lope  de  Rueda,  when  it  *«»»• 
was  the  amusement  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  populace. 
But  the  Spaniards  have  always  been  a  poetical  people. 
There  is  a  romance  in  their  early  history,  and  a  pictu- 
resqueness  in  their  very  costume  and  manners,  that  can- 
not be  mistaken.  A  deep  enthusiasm  runs,  like  a  vein 
of  pure  and  rich  ore,  at  the  bottom  of  thek  character,  and 
the  workings  of  strong  passions  and  an  original  imagina- 
tion are  Everywhere  visible  among  the  wild  elements  that 
break  out  on  its  surface.  The  same  energy,  the  same 
fancy,  the  same  excited  feelings,  which,  in  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  produced  the  most  va^ 
rious  and  rich  popular  ballads  of  modem  times,  were 
not  yet  stilled  or  quenched  in  the  seventeenth.  The 
same  national  character,  which,  under  Saint  Ferdinand 

«3  Cnevas  de  Salamanca.     There  is  •  Ignacio  Alvares  PelUoer,"  b.  1.  1685,  4to, 

curious  bayU  entremeagdo  of  Moreto,  on  p.  61. 

the  sutiject  of  Pon  Bodrlgo  and  Iia  Cava,  m  See  the  «  Oran  Sultana,"  as  already 

in  the  Autos,  etc.,  1666,  f.  02  *,  and  another,  cited,  note  67. 

called  <'£1  Medico,"  in   the   "Oclos  de  05  G.  PeUieer,  Orlgen,  Tom.  I.  p.  102. 
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and  his  successors,  drove  the  Moorish  crescent  through 
the  plains  of  Andalusia,  and  found  utterance  for  its  exulta- 
tion in  poetry  of  such  remarkable  sweetness  and  power, 
was  still  active  under  the  Philips,  and  called  forth,  di« 
rected,  and  controlled  a  dramatic  literature  which  grew 
out  of  the  national  genius  and  the  condition  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  which,  therefore,  in  all  its  jR)nns  and 
varieties,  is  essentially  and  peculiarly  Spanish^ 

Under  an  impulse  so  wide  and  deep,  the  number  of 
dramatic  authors  wfould  naturally  be  great.  As 
Wrof°^^'  'early  as  1605,  when  the  theatre,  such  as  it  had 
^^^"^  been  constituted  by  Lope  de  Vega,  had  existed 
hardly  more  |hau  fifteen  years,  we  can  easily  see,  by  the 
discussions  in  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote,  that  it  already 
filled  a  large  space  in  the  interests  of  the  time  ;  and  from 
the  Prdlogo  prefixed  by  Cervantes  to  his  plays  in  1615,  it 
is  quite  plain  that  its  character  and  success  were  already 
settled,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  its  best 
authors  had  already  appeared.  Even  as  early  as  this, 
dramas  were  composed  in  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
Villegas  tells  us  of  a  tailor  of  Toledo  who  wrote  many  ; 
Guevara  gives  a  similar  account  of  a  sheep-shearer  at 
£cija ;  and  Figueroa,  of  a  well-known  tradesman  of  Se- 
ville; —  all  in  full  accordance  with  the  representations 
made  in  Don  Quixote  oonceming  the  shepherd  Chrises- 
tomo,  and  the  whole  current  of  the  story  and  conversa- 
tions of  the  actors  in  the  "  Journey ''  of  Roxas.*  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  number  of  writers  for  the  theatre 
went  on  increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  increase 
in  other  countries,  as  appears  from  the  lists  given  by  Lope 
de  Vega,  in  1630  ;  by  Mbntalvan,  in  1632,  when  we  find 
seventy-six  dramatic  poets  living  in  Castile  alone ;  and  by 
Antonio,  about  1660.  During  the  .whole  of  this  century^ 
therefore,  we  may  regard  the  theatre  as  a  part  of  the 
popular  character  in  Spain,  and  as  having  become,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  more  truly  a  national  theatre 
thlan  any  other  that  has  been  produced  in  modem  times. ^ 

M  IHgueroa,    Fasagero,   1617,    f.    105.    gueroa,  Plasa  UDiFereal,   Madrid,   1783, 
ViUegaa,  Sr6ticas  Najera,  1617,  4to,  Tom.    folio,  Discurao  01,  first  printed  1615. 
II.  p.  29.    Diablo  Coguelo,  Tranco  V.    71-       «7  Two  Cstcts  may  be  mentioned  as  lUii»> 
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It  might  naturally  have  bepn  foreseen,  that,  upon  a 
movement  like  this,  imparted  and  sustained  by  all  the 
force  of  the  national  genius,  any  acoideDts  of  patronage 
or  opposition  would  produce  little  effect.  And  so  in 
fact  it  proved.  The  ecclesiastical  authoritieg  always 
frowned  upon  it,  and  sometimes  placed  themselves  so  as 
directly  to  resist  its  progress  ;  but  its  sway  and  impulse 
were  so  heavy,  that  it  passed  over  their  opposition,  in 
every  instance,  as  over  a  slight  obstacle.  Nor  ^^^y^ 
was  it  more  affected  by  the  seduotions  of  patron-  patrooage. 
age.  Philip  the  Fourth,  for  above  forty  years,  favored 
and  supported  it  with  princely  munificence.  He  built 
splendid  saloons  for  it  in  his  palaces  ;  he  wrote  for  it ;  he 
acted  in  improvisated  dramas.  The  reigning  favorite,  the 
Count  Puke  Olivare^,  to  flatter  the  royal  taste,  invented 
new  drdmatic  luxuries,  such  as  that  of  magnificent  float- 
ing theatres,  constructed  by .  Oosme  Lotti,  and  on  the 
sheets  of  water  in  the  gardens  of  the  Buen  Betiro.  All 
royal  entertainments  seemed,  in  fia^t,  for  a  time,  to  take  a 
dramatic  tone^  or  tend  to  it.  But  still  the  popular  char- 
acter of  the  theatre  itself  was  unchecked  and  unaffected  ; 
• — still  the  plays  acted  in  the  royal  theatres,  before  the 
principal  persons  in  the  kingdom,  were  the  same  with 
those  performed  before  the  populace  in  the  court-yards 
of  Madrid ;  —  and  when  other  times  and  other  princes 
came,  the  old  Spanish  drama  left  the  halls  and  palaces, 
where  it  had  been  so  long  flattered,  with  as  little  of  a 

tratlons  of  the  paasion  of  Spaniards  for  acting  of  Spanish  plays  both  at  Algiers 

their  national  drama.  and  Tunis  was  a  common  solace  <A  the 

The  first  is,  that  the  wretched  captives  Christian  captives  there, 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary  sc^aced  themselyes  The  other  fbct  is,  that  so  many  jdramas 
with  it  in  those  v&st  BanoM  which  were  were  written  by  persons  in  the  eppoeite  or 
their  prison-houses  at  night.  One  instance  higher  classes  of  society.  Perhaps  the 
of  this  we  have  noticed  as  early  as  1675,  most  amusing  instance  of  this  Indulgence 
when  Cervantes  was  in  Algiers  (ante,  ■  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Duque 
Chap.  XI.)'  Another  is  noticed  as  having  de  Estrada,  who  lived  firom  1689  to  about 
occurred  in  1689  (see  Qallego,  "  Griticon  **  1660,  and  who  says,  in  his  autobiography, 
No.  rv.,  1835,  p.  43).  And  another  shows  fliat,  during  his  exile,  he  wrote  a  consider- 
that,  in  1646,  th^  murt  have  been  of  fire*  able  number  of  plays,  six  on  his  oum  ad- 
quent  occurrence  at  Tunis,  for  the  Moorish  venture* ;  —  so  true  was  it  that  everybody 
prince  already  referred  to  (Chap.  XVH.  from  tailors  to  prinoes  wrote  plays  upon 
note  30)  had  been  present,  as  if  it  were  all  sorts  of  subjects,  fh)m  the  most  solemn 
nothing  remarkable,  at  the  representation  in  the  Scriptuves  down  to  the  most  frivo- 
of  such  a  Spanish  play  the  night  before  he  lous  in  thebr  own  lives.  Memorial  His- 
escaped.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  &»  torico,  Tom.  XII.,  Madrid,  1860,  p.  604. 
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courtly  air  as  that  with  wjbich  it  had  originally  entered 
thera.«» 

The  same  impulse  that  made  it  so  powerfol  in  other 
respects  filled  the  old  Spanish  theatre  witlr  an  almost 
incredible  number  of  cavalier  and  heroic  dramas,  dramas 
for  saints,  sacramental  avics,  entr^meses,  and  farces  oi 
all  names.  Their  whole  amount,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Vast  number  ®^&^^®^*^  ceutuiy,  has  been  estimated  to  ex- 
ordramaB.  ^ced  thirty  thousand,  of  which  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  by  unknown  authors  had  been,  at  one  time, 
collected  by  a  single  person  in  Madrid.^  Their  character 
and  merit  were,  as  we  have  seen,  very  various.  Still, 
the  circums.tance  that  they  were  all  written  substantially 
for  one  object  and  under  one  system  of  opinions  gave 
them  a  stronger  air  of  general  resemblance  Ihan  might 
otherwise  have  been  anticipated.  Foi^  it  should  n^ver 
be  forgotten,  that  the  Spanish  drama  in  its  highest  and 
most  heroic  forms  was  still  a  popular  entertainment,  just 
as  it  was  in  its  farces  and  ballads.  Its  purpose  was,  not 
only  to  please  all  classes,  but  to  please  all  equally ;  -r- 
those  who  paid  three  maravedfs,  and  stood  crowded  to- 
gether under  a  hot  sun  in  the  court-yard,  as  well  as  the 
rank  and  fashion,  that  lounged  in  their  costly  apart- 
ments above,  and  amused  themselves  hardly  less  with  the 
motley  scene  of  the  audiences  in  the  paMo  than  with  that 
of  the  actors  on  the  stage.'^  Whether  the  story  this 
mass  of  people  saw  enacted  were  probable  or  not,  was  to 
them  a  matter  of  small  consequence.     But  it  was  neces- 

M  Mad.  d'Auliu)y,  fresh  fr^m  tbe  stage  «>  Sohack's    Ctescbiohte    der    dninat. 

of  Bacine  and  Moli^ie,  then  the  most  re>  Ut.  in  Spanieo,  Bo-lin,  1846,  Tom.  III. 

fined  and  best  appointed  in  Borope,  speaks  870,  pp.  22  -  24  ;  a  work  of  great  value, 

with  great  admiration  of  the  theatres  in  'o  Xheee .  rooms  and    baloonies,    tnm 

the  Spanish  palaces,  though  she  ridicules  which  the  foTored  and  rich  witnessed  the 

those  granted  to  the  public.    (VoTage,  etc.,  idays  as  they  were  acted,  seem  early  to 

ed.  1693|  Ton.  UI.  p.  7)  and  elsewhere.)  ha^e  been  fitted  up  in  a  costly  maimer. 

One  way,  however,  in  which  the   kings  Antonio  Peres,  whose  troubles  began  in 

patronised  the  drama  was,  probably,  not  15T9,  —  that  is,  before  the  theatre  came 

very  f^^reeable  to  the  authors,  if  it  were  into  the  hands  of  Lope  de  Vega,— had  a 

often  practised }  I  mean  that  of  requiring  ^'  palco "  which  was  fitted  up  with  tapes- 

a  piece  to  be  acted  nowhere  but  in  the  tries,  and  cost  him  "  treinta  reales  diarios," 

royal  presence.    This  was  the  case  with  —this  Inxtury   being  thought  of  conse- 

Oeronimo  de  ViUayzan's  "  Sufrir  mas  por  quence  enough  to  be  entered  in  the  inven.* 

quoer  mas."    0<Hnedias   por   Diferentes  tory  of  his  effects  after  he  had  been  ar- 

Atttores,  Tom.  XXV.,  Zaiagoza,  1633,  f.  rested  by  <Mrder  of  Philip  II.— See  post, 

U6.  b.  Chap.  XXXVIL 
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sary  tbat  it  should  be  interesting.  Above  all,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  Spanish  ;  and  there-  gpanjgh 
fore,  though  its  subject  might  be  Greek  or  Ro-  ^°«  ^  »"- 
man,  Oriental  or  mythological,  the  characters  represent- 
ed were  always  Gastilian,  and  Castilian  after  the  fashion 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  —  governed  by  Castilian  no- 
tions of  gallantry  and  the  Gastilian  point  of  honor. 

It  was  the  same  with  their  costumes.  Ooriolanus  was 
dressed  like  Don  John  of  Austria ;  Aristotle  came  spantgh 
on  the  stage  with  a  curled  periwig  and  buckles  <»8t^»me. 
in  his  shoes,  like  a  Spanish  Abb^ ;  and  Madame  d'Aulnoy 
says,  the  Devil  she  saw  was  dressed  like  iEtny  other  Cas- 
tilian gentleman,  except  that  his  stockings  were  flame- 
colored  and  he  Wore  horns.'*  But  however  the  actors 
might  be  dressed,  or  however  the  play  might  confound 
geography  and  history,  or  degrade  heroism  by  caricature, 
still,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  dramatic  situations  are 
skilfully  produced  ;  the  story,  full  of  bustle  and  incident, 
grows  more  and  more  urgent  as  it  advances ;  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  is,  that,  though  we  may  sometimes 
have  been  much  offended,  we  are  sorry  we  have  reached 
the  conclusion,  and  find  on  looking  back  that  we  have 
almost  always  been  excited,  and  often  pleased. 

The  Spanish  theatre,  in  many  of  its  attributes  and 
characteristics,  stands,  therefore,  by  itself.  It  takes  no 
cognizance  of  ancient  example  ;  for  the  spirit  of  antiquity 
could  have  little  in  common  with  materials  so  modem, 
Christian,  and  romajQtic.  It  borrowed  nothing  from  the 
drama  of  France  or  of  Italy ;  for  it  was  in  advance  of 
both  when  its  final  character  was  not  only  developed, 
but  settled.  And  as  for  England,  though  Shakespeare 
and  Lope  were  contemporaries,  and  there  are  points  of 
resemblance  between  them  which  it  is  pleasant  to  trace 
and  difficult  to  explain,  still  they  and  their  schools*,  un- 
doubtedly, had  not  the  least  influence  on  each  other. 
The  Spanish  drama  is,  therefore,  entirely  nation-  ^^.Tiiah 
al.  Many  of  its  besf  subjects  are  taken  from  the  ^'^^j 
chronicles  and  traditions  familiar  to  the  audience 


n  Relation  da  Voyage  d'Bspagne,  ed.  1693,  Tom.  I.  p.  6S. 
VOL.  II.  20 
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that  listened  to  them,  and  its  prevalent  Tersification  re- 
minded the  hearers,  by  its  sweetness  and  power,  of  what 
had  80  often  moved  their  hearts  in  the  earliest  ontpour- 
ings  of  the  national  genius.  With  all  its  foults,  -then, 
this  old  Spanish  drama,  founded  on  the  great  traits  of  the 
national  character,  maintained  itself  in  the  popular  favor 
as  long  as  that  character  existed  in  its  original  attri- 
butes ;  and  even  now  it  remains  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  modem  lit- 
erature. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

HISTORICAL    KASBATIVB     POEMS.  —  SBMPBRB.  —  ^APAT A.  —  ATLLOIT. 

—  BAKZ.  —  FBBNAXDEZ.  —  EBPINOSA.  —  OOLOMA. EBGILLA     AKD 

HIS  ABAUCANA,   WITH  OSOBIO'S  CONTIKUATION. — ONA.  —  OABBIEL 
LASSO   DB    LA    YEGA. — SAATEDBA.  —  OASTBLLANOS.  •— OBNTENEBA. 

—  YILLAOBA.  —  BBLIOIOUS  NARBATIYB    POEMS.  —  BLASOO.  —  MATA. 

—  YIBUBS     AND     HIS     MON8ERBATB.  —  BBAYO.  —  YALDIYIELSO.  — 
HOJBDA.  —  DIAZ   AND  OTHBBS.  —  IMAGINATIYB  NABBATIYB  POEMS. 

.    —  ESPINOSA     AND     OTHBBS.  —  BABAHONA     DB     SOTO.  —  BALBUBNA 
AND    HIS    BBBNABDO. 

Epic  poetry,  from  its  general  dignity  and  pretensions, 
is  almost  uniformly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  different 
divisions  of  a  nation's  literature.  But  in  Spain,  though 
the  series  of  efforts  in  that  direction  begins  early  and 
boldly,  and  has  been  continued  with  diligence  down  to 
our  own  times,  little  has  been  achieved  that  is  worthy 
of  memory.  The  Poem  of  the  Oid  is,  indeed,  the  oldest 
attempt  at  narrative  poetry  in  the  modem  languages  of 
Western  Europe  that  deserves  the  name ;  and,  composed, 
as  it  must  have  been,  above  a  century  before  the 
appearance  of  Dante,  and  two  centuries  before  ish^anS^"" 
the  time  of  Chaucer,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  ^^^  ^^^^' 
of  the  most  remarkable  outbreaks  of  poetical  and  national 
enthusiasm  on  record.  But  the  .few  similar  attempts  that 
were  made  at  long  intervals  in  the  periods  immediately 
subsequent,  like  those  we  witness  in  "  The  Chronicle  of 
Fernan  Gonzalez,"  in  "  The  Life  of  Alexander,"  and  in 
"  The  Labyrinth  "  of  Juan  de  Mena,  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned ciiiefly  in  order  to  mark  the  progress  of  Spanish 
culture  during  the  lapse  of  three  centuries.  No  one  of 
them  showed  the  power  of  the  grand  old  narrative  Poem 
of  the  Cid. 

At  last,  when  wc  reach  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
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or  rather,  when  we  come  to  the  immediate  results  of 
that  reign,  it  seems  as  if  the  national  genias  had  been 
inspired  with  a  poetical  ambition  no  less  extravagant 
than  the  ambition  for  military  glory  which  their  foreign 
successes  had  stirred  np  in  the  masters  of  the  state. 
The  poets  of  the  time,  or  those  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  such,  evidently  imagined  that  to  them  was 
assigned  the  task  of  worthily  celebrating  the  achieve- 
ments, in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  which  had 
really  raised  their  country  to  the  first  place  among  the 
powers  of  £urope,  and  which  it  was  then  thought  not 
presumptuous  to  hope  would  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
universal  monarchy. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  therefore,  we  hare 
an  extraordinary  number  of  epic  or  rather  narrative, 
poems,  —  in  all  above  twenty,  —  full  of  the  feelings  which 
then  animated  the  nation,  and  devoted  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  Spanish  glory,  both  ancient  and  recent, — 
poems  in  which  their  authors  endeavored  to  imitate  the 
great  Italian  epics,  already  at  the  height  of  their  reputa- 
tion, and  fondly  believed  they  had  succeeded.  But  the 
works  they  thus  produced,  with  hardly  more  than  4 
single  exception,  belong  oftener  to  patriotism  than  to 
poetry ;  tiie  best  of  them  being  so  closely  confined  to 
matters  of  fact,  that  they  come  with  nearly  equal  pre- 
tensions into  the  province  of  history,  while  the  rest  fall 
into  a  dull,  chronicling  style,  which  makes  it  of  little 
consequence  under  what  class  they  may  chance  to  be 
arranged. 

The  first  of  these  historical  poem$  is  the  "  Garolea  " 
of  Hierdnimo  Sempeie,  published  in  1560,  and 
devoted  to  the  victories  and  glories  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  whose  name,  in  fact,  it  bears.  The  author  was 
a  merchant,  —  a  circumstance  strange  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture, —  and  it  is  written  in  the  Italism  ottcnM  rima ;  the 
first  part,  which  consists  of  eleven  cantos,  being' devoted 
to  the  wars  in  Italy,  and  ending  with  the  captivity  of 
Francis  the  First ;  while  the  second,  which  consists  of 
nineteen  more,  contains  the  contest  in  Germany,  the 
Emperor's  visit  to  Flanders,  and  his  coronation  at  Bo- 
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logna.*  The  whole  fiOs  two  volumes,  and  ends  abruptly 
with  the  promise  of  another,  devoted  to  the  capture  of 
Tunis  ;  a  promise  which,  happily,  was  never  redeemed.* 

The  next  narrative  poem  in  the  order  of  time  was 
published  by  Luis  de  Qapata,  only  five  years  later.  It 
is  the  **  Carlo  Famoso,''  devoted,  like  the  last,  ^iw  cario 
to  the  fame  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and,  like  that,  s'amo*©. 
more  praised  than  it  deserves  to  be  by  Cervantes,  when 
he  places  both  of  them  among  the  best  poetry  in  Don 
Quixote's  library.  Its  author  declares  that  he  was  thiiv 
teen  years  in  writing  it ;  and  it  fills  fifty  cantos,  com- 
prehending above  forty  thousand  lines  in  octave  stanzas: 
But  never  was  poem  avowedly  written  in  a  spirit  so 
prosaic.  It  gives  year  by  year  l^e  life  of  the  Fmperor, 
from  1522  to  his  death  at  Yuste  in  .1558  ;  and,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  mistake,  the  date  is  placed  at  the  top 
of  each  page,  and  everythiofg'  of  an  imaginative  nature 
or  of  doubtful  authority  is  distinguished  by  asterisks 
from  the  chronicle  of  ascertained  facts.  Two  passages 
in  it  are  interesting,  one%of  which  gives  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  Garcilasso,  and  the  other  an  ample  ac- 
count of  Torralva,  the  great  magician  of  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  —  the  same  person  who  is  com- 
memorated by  Don  Quixote  when  he  rides  among  the 
stars.  Such,  however,  as  the  poem  is,  Capata  had  great 
confidence  in  its  merits,  and  boastfully  published  it  at 
his  own  expense.  But  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  died 
regretting  his  folly.* 

1  (I  La  Garolea,**  Valencia,  1580,  2  torn,  ly  written  about  the  mfddle  of  tbe  six- 

12mo.    The  first  volume   ends  with  ao-  teenth  oentary,  by  some  unknown  author 

ootmts  of  the   eity   of  Valenela,  In   the  of  that  period,  and  devoted  to  the  glory  of 

eourae  of  which  he  commemorates  some  of  Francisco  Pixarrb,  from  the  time  when  he 

its  distinguished  families  and  some  of  its  left  Panami,  in  1S24,  to  the  fiOl  of  Ata- 

vcholars,  particularly  Luis  Vives.    Notices  balipa.     It  was  ftmnd  In  the   Imperial 

of  Sempere  are  to  be  found  in  Ximeno,  Library  at  Vienna,  among  the  manuscripts 

Tom.  I.  p.  135,  in  Fuster,  Tom.  I.  p.  110,  there,  but'*  it  seems  to  have  been  edited 

and  in  the  notes  to  Polo^s  **  Diana,**  by  with  very  little  critical  care.    It  does  not, 

Cerdi,  p.  380.  however,  deserve  more  than  it  received. 

A  poem  entitled  *^  Conquista  de  la  Nueva  It  is  wholly  worthless  ;  —  not  better  than 
CastiUa,*'  first  published  at  Paris  in  1848,  we  can  easily  suppose  to  have  been  written 
liimo,  by  J.  A  Sprecher  de  Bernegg,  may,  by  one  of  Pizarro's  rude  followers, 
perhaps,  be  older  than  the  **  Carolea.**  It  *  "  Carlo  Famoso  de  Don  Luis  de  (^a- 
is  a  short  narrative  poem,  in  two  hundred  pata,"  Valencia,  IWby  4Uk  At  the  open- 
end  elghty-Uiree  octave  stansas,  apparent-  ing  of  the  fiftieth  canto,  he  congratulate! 
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Diego  Ximenez  de  Ayllon,  of  Arcos  de  la  Frontera, 
who  served  as  a  soldier  under  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
wrote  a  poem  ou  the  history  of  the  Cid,  and 
dedicated  it,  in  1579,  to  his  great  leader.     But  this,  too, 
was  little  regarded  at  the  time,  and  is  now  hardly  re- 
membered.'   Nor  was  more  favor  shown  to  Hipp61ito 
Sanz,  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John,  in  Malta,  who 
shared  in  the  brave  defence  of  that  island  against 
La  Maitea.    ^j^^  Turks  in  1665,  and  wrote  a  poetical  history 

of  that  defence,  under  the  name  of  "  La  Maltea,''  which 
was  published  in  1582.^ 

Other  poems  were  produced  during  the  same  period, 
other  narm-  ^^t  unliko  thoso  WO  have  just  noticect ;  —  such 
tiTepoenu.  as  Espiuosa's  continuation  of  the  "  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso,"  which  is  not  entirely  without  merit ;  and  "  The 
Decade  on  the  Passion  of  Christ,"  by  Coloma,  which  is 
grave  and  dignified,  if  nothing  else  ;  —  both  of  them  in 
the  manner  of  the  contemporary  Italian  heroic  and  nar- 
rative poems.  But  neither  obtained  much  regard  when 
it  first  api>eared,  and  neither  of  ^hem  can  now  be  said  to 
be  rememl'ered.  Indeed,  there  is  but  one  long  poem  of 
the  age  of  Philip  the  Second  which  obtained  an  acknowl- 
edged reputation  fi-om  the  first,  and  has  preserved  it  ever 
since,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  —  I  mean  the  ''  Arau- 
cana."* 

himself  tbat  he  has  **  reached  the  end  of  served,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  usual 

his  thirteen  years'  Journey  j "  but,  after .  traditions  about  the  Cid,  told  in  rather 

all,  is  oUiged  to  hurry  over  the  last  four-  flowing,  but  insipid,  octave  stanzas, 

teen  years  of  his  haro*s  life  in  tbat  one  In  the  Idbraiy  of  the  Society  of  History 

oanto.    ITor  Garcilasso,  see  Canto  XLl.  *,  at  Madrid,  MS.  D.  No.  42,  is  a  poem  in 

and  Ibr  Torral^'s  story,  which  strongly  double  redondiWu  de  arte   mayor^   by 

Ulustratea   the  Spanish  character  of  the  Fray  Gonaalo  de  Arredondo,  on  the  achieve- 

sixteenth  century,  see  Cantos  XXVIII.,  ments  both  of  the  Cid  and  of.  the  Count 

XXX.,  XXXI.,   and  XXXII.,   with  the  Vernan  (Gonzales,  the  merits  of  each  being 

.  notes  of  the  commentators  to  Don  Quixote,  nicely  balanced  in  alternate  cantos.    It  is 

Parte  II.  0. 41.  Qapata  figured  as  a  knight,  hardly  worth  notice,  ezoei^  from  the  cir- 

I  think,  at  the  famous  festivities  of  Bins  in  cumstance  that  it  was  written  as  early  as 

1649.    Calvete  de  Estrella,  Viiige,  ec.,  An-  1622,  when  the  unused  license  of  Charles 

veres,  foUo,  1662,  f.  196.  V.  to  print  it  was  given.    Fray  Arredondo 

8  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  323)  is  also  the  author  of  "  £1  Castillo  Inex- 

gives  the  date  and  title,  and  little  else,  pugnable  y  Defensorio  de  la  F^,"  Burgos, 

My  copy,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  1628,  fol. 

poem  known  to  me,  is  printed  at  Alcali  de  4  Ximeno,  Tom.  L  p.  It9,  and  Yelaa- 

Henaces,  1679,   4to,    149   leaves,   double  quez,  Dicae,  p.  385. 

columns.     It  is  dedicated    to   the   great  6  Nicolas  de  Espinosa's  second  part  of 

Puke  of  Alva,  uiulur  whom  its  author  had  the  "  Orlando  Furioso  "  is  better  known. 
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Its  tiuthor,  whose  personal  character  is  impressed  on 
every  part  of  his  poem,  was  Alonso  de  Ercilla, 
third  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Biscayan  ongin,  —  ^ 
a  proud  circumstance,  to  which  the  poet  himself  alludes 
more  than  once/  He  was  born  in  1533,  at  Madrid,  and 
his  father,  a  member  of  the  council  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
was  able,  from  his  influence  at  court,  to  have  his  son 
educated  as  one  of  the  pages  of  the  prince  who  was 
afterwards  Philip  the  Second,  and  whom  the  young  Er- 
cilla accompanied  in  his  journeys  to  different  parts  of 
Europe  between  1547  and  1551.  In  1554,  he  was  with 
Philip  in  England,  when  that  prince  married  Queen 
Mary  ;  ^  and  news  having  arrived  there,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  poem,  of  an  outbreak  of  the  natives  in  Chili  which 
threatened  to  give  trouble  to  their  conquerors,  many 
noble  Spaniards  then  at  the  English  court  volunteered, 
in  the  old  spirit  of  their  country,  to  serve  against  the 
infidels. 

Among  those  who  presented  themselves  to  join  in  this 
romantic  expedition  was  Ercilla,  then  twenty-one  years 

as  there  are  editions  (rf  it  in  IfiSft,  1566,  gas,  as  quite  onfttfeed  for  Gastilian  poetry. 
1567,  and  1559,  the  one  of  1556  being  See  €Mtt,  Vol.  I.  p.  445, 6,  note.  There  are 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  4to.  Juan  de  Go-  poems  by  Ooloma  in  the  Canei<»)ero  of 
loma*s  **  D^cada  de  la  Pasion,**  in  ten  1554,  nottoed  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  893,  note  8. 
books,  terza  rtma,  was  printed  in  1579,  in  o  In  Canto  XXYII.  he  says :  "  Behold 
8yo,  at  Caller  (Gagliari)  in  Sardinia,  where  the  rough  soil  of  ancient  Biscay,  whence 
its  author  was  yioeroy,  and  on  which  island  it  is  certain  c<nnes  ihsA  nobility  now  -ex- 
this  has  been  said  to  be  the  first  book  ever  tended  throug|^  tiie  whole  land  ;  behold 
'printed.  There  is  an  edition  of  it,  also,  of  Bermeo,  the  head  of  Biscay,  surrounded 
1586.  (Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  175.)  It  is  with  thorn-woods,  and  above  its  port  the 
praised  by  Cervantes  in  his  "  Galatea,*'  old  walls  of  the  house  of  Ercilla,  a  house 
and  is  a  sort  of  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  o)der  than  the  city  itself.'* 
not  without  a  dignified  movement  in  its  ^  On  this  occasion  there  were  great  re- 
action, and  interspersed  with  narratives  Joicings  in  Bpiskin,  for  it  was  believed  timt 
from  the  Old  Testament.  The  story  of  the  English  heresy  was  now  at  an  end.  At 
St.  Veronica,  (Lib.  VII.,)  and  the  descrip-  T<dedo,  in  1555,  there  was  published  by 
tion  of  the  Madonna  as  she  sees  her  son  Juan  del  Angulo,  Tr<Uado  Primero  of  the 
surrounded  by  the  rude  crowd  and  ascend-  **Flor  db  las  Solemnes  Alegrias  que  sehKie- 
ing  Mount  Calvary  under  the  burden  of  his  ron  en  la  Imperial  Giudad  de  Toledo  por  la 
cross,  (Lib.  Vm.,)  are  passages  of  consid-  Conversion  del  Beyno  de  Ingleterra.**  (4to, 
erable  merit.  Goloma  says  he  chose  the  tt.  31.)  The  solemnities  and  flrolies  of  the 
terza  rima  "  because  it  is  the  gravest  occasion  are  described,  and  the  verses  in 
verse  in  the  language,  and  the  best  suited  old-fashioned  villancieoa  and  flowing  re- 
to  any  grave  subject.**  In  a  poem  in  the  dondiUas  are  given,  or  at  least  a  part  of 
same  volume,  on  the  Resurrection,  he  has,  them  ;  for  the  Segundo  TYatado  seems 
however,  taken  the  octave  rhyme ;  and  never  to  have  been  printed.  An  account 
half  a  century  earlier,  the  terza  rima  had  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Spanish  transla- 
been  rejected  by  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Ville-  tion  of  this  History,  Tom.  III.  pp.  561, 562. 
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old.  By  permission  of  the  prince,  he  says,  he  exchanged 
his  civil  for  military  service,  and  for  the  first  time  girded 
on  his  sword  in  earnest.  But  the  beginning  of  the  expe- 
dition was  not  auspicious.  Aldrete,  a  person  of  military 
experience,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  Philip,  and  under 
whose  standard  they  had  embarked  in  the  enterprise, 
died  on  the  way  ;  and  after  their  arrival,  Ercilla  and  his 
friends  were  sent,  under  the  less  competent  leading  of  a 
son  of  the  viceroy  of  Pern,  to  achieve  the  subjugation 
of  the  territory  of  Arauco,  —  an  inconsiderable 
spot  of  earth,  but  one  which  had  been  so  bravely 
defended  against  the  Spaniards  by  its  inhabitants  as  tx> 
excite  respect  for  their  heroism  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.' The  contest  was  a  bloody  one ;  for  the  Aran- 
cans  were  desperate  and  the  Spaniards  cruel.  Ercilla 
went  through  his  part  of  it  with  honor,  meeting  the 
enemy  in  seven  severe  battles,  and  sulTering  still  more 
severely  from  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and  from 
long  exposure  to  the  harassing  warfare  of  savages. 

Once  he  was  in  greater  danger  from  his  countrymen 
and  from  his  own  fiery  temper  than  he  was,  perhaps,  act 
any  moment  from  the  common  enemy.  In  an  interval 
of  the  war,  when  a  public  tournament  was  held  in  honor 
of  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Second  to  the  throne, 
some  cause  of  offence  occurred  during  the  jousting  be- 
tween Ercilla  and  another  of  the  cavaliers.  The  ^nimic 
fight,  as  had  not  ^infrequently  happened  on  similar  occa^ 
sions  in  the  mother  country,  was  changed  into  a  real 
one  ;  and,  in  the  confusion  that  followed,  the  young 
commander,  who  presided  at  the  festival,  rashly  ordered 
both  the  principal  offenders  to  be  put  to  death,  —  a  sen- 
tence which  he  reluctantly  changed  into  imprisonment 
and  exile,  though  not  untO  after  Ercilla  had  been  actu- 
ally placed  on  the  scaffold  for  execution. 


•  "  Araaco,**  says  Ercilla,  « is  a  smaU  honor  of  the  Marquis  of  Canete,  1«22,  (no- 
proyincei  aboat  twrenty  leagues  long  and  ticed  posty)  Bays,  when  speaking  of  the 
twelve  broad,  which  prodnoes  the  most  smallness  of  the  Arancan  territory :  "■  Its 
warlike  people  in  Uie  Indies,  and  is  there-  son  is  nourished  with  the  bones  of  Span- 
fore  called  The  Unconquered  State.*'  Its  lards.  Alexander  oonqnoed  the  east  with 
people  are  still  proud  of  their  name.  Luis  fewer  soldiers  than  Arauco  has  cost  Chill.*' 
de  Belmonte,  in  his  jnrefoce  to  the  play  in 
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When  he  was  released,  he  seems  to  have  engaged  in 
the  romantic  enterprise  of  hunting  down  the  cruel  and 
savage  adventurer,  Lope  de  Aguirre  ;  but  he  did  not  ar- 
rive in  the  monster's  neighborhood  till  the  moment  when 
his  career  of  blood  was  ended.  From  this  time  we  know 
only,  that,  after  suffering  from  a  long  illness,  Ercilla 
returned  to  Spain  in  1562,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
having  been  eight  years  in  America.  At  first,  his  un- 
settled habits  made  him  restless,  and  he  visited  Italy  and 
ether  parts  of  Europe ;  but  in  15*70  he  married  a  lady 
connected  with  the  great  family  of  Santa  Cruz,  Dona 
Maria  de  Bazan,  whom  be  celebrates  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  canto  of  his  poem.  About  1576,  he  was  made 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
niany,  —  perhaps  a  merely  titular  office ;  and  about  1-580, 
he  was  again  in  Madrid  and  in  poverty,  complaining 
loudly  of  the  neglect  and  ingratitude  of  the  king  whom 
he  had  so  long  served,  and  who  seemed  now  to  have  for^ 
gotten  him.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  we  almost 
entirely  lose  sight  of  him,  and  know  only  that  he  began 
a  poem  in  honor  of  the  family  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  that  he 
died  as  early  as  1595. 

Ercilla  is  to  be  counted  among  the  many  instances  in 
which  Spanish  poetical  genius  and  heroism  were  one 
feeling.  He  wrote  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  fought ;  and 
his  principal  work  is  as  military  as  any  portion  of  his 
adventurous  life.  Its  subject  is  the*  very  expedition 
against  Arauco  which  occupied  eight  or  nine  years  of  his 
youth  ;  and  he  has  simply  called  it  "  La  Aran-  TheAmu- 
cana,"  making  it  a  long  heroic  poem  in  thirty-  «»°»' 
seven  cantos,  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
trifles  of  no  value,  is  all  that  remains  of  his  works. 
Fortunately,  it  has  proved  a  sufficient  foundation  for  his 
fame.  But  though  it  is  unquestionably  a  poem  that  dis- 
covers much  of  the  sensibility  of  genius,  it  has  great 
defects ;  for  it  was  written  when  the  elements  of  epic 
poetry  were  singularly  misunderstood  in  Spain,  and  Er- 
cilla, misled  by  such  models  as  the  "  Carolea "  and 
"  Carlo  Famoso,''  fell  easily  into  serious  mistakes. 

The  first  division  of  the  Araucana  is,  in  fact,  a  versi* 

20*  DD 
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fied  history  of  the  early  part  of  the  war.  It  is  geograph- 
ically and  statistically  accurate.  It  is  a  poem,  thus  far, 
that  should  be  read  with  a  map,  and  one  whose  connect- 
ing principle  is  merely  the  succession  of  events.  Of  this 
rigid  accuracy  he  more  than  once  boasts ;  and,  to  observe 
it,  he  begins  with  a  description  of  Arauco  and  its  people, 
amidst  whom  he  lays  his  scene,  and  then  goes  on  through 
fifteen  cantos  of  consecutive  battles,  negotiations,  con- 
spiracies, and  adventures,  just  as  they  occunred.  He 
composed  this  part  of  his  poem,  he  tells  us,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  he  fought  and  suffered ;  taking  the  night  to 
describe  what  the  day  had  brought  to  pass,  and  writing 
his  verses  on  fi'agments  of  paper,  or,  when  these  failed, 
on  scraps  of  skins ;  so  that  it  is,  in  truth,  a  poetical 
journal,  in  octave  rhymes,  of  the  expedition  in  which  1^ 
was  engaged.  These  fifteen  cantos,  written  between 
1555  and  1663,  constitute  the  first  part,  which  ends  ab- 
ruptly in  the  midst  of  a  violent  tempest,  and  which  was 
printed  by  itself  in  1569. 

Ercilla  intiiaates  that  he  soon  discovered  such  a  de- 
scription of  Bucoessive  events  to  be  monotonous;  and 
he  determined  to  intersperse  it  with  incidents  more  in- 
teresting and  poetical.  In  his  second  part,  theref(M:e, 
which  was  not  printed  till  15t8,  we  have,  it  is  true,  the 
saaie  historical  fidelity  in  the  main  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive,  but  it  is  broken  with  something  like  epic  machinery  ; 
such  as  a  vision  of  Bellona,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth cantos,  where  the  poet  witnesses  in  South  America 
the  victory  of^Philip  the  Second  at  Saint  Quentin,  the 
day  it  was  won  in  France  ;  —  the  cave  of  the  magician 
Fiton,  in  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  cantos, 
where  he  sees  the  battle  of  Lepanto^  which  happened 
long  afterwards,*  fought  by  anticipation  ;  •  —  the  romantic 
story  of  Tegualda  in  the  twentieth,  and  that  of  Glaura 
in  the  twenty-fourth  :  so  that,  when  we  come  to  the  end 
of  the  second  part,  —  which  concludes,  again,  with  need- 

9  Such  Tisions  were,  at  the  time,  rap-  among  the  rest  ooe  ct  this  same  battle  of 

poeed  to  be  common.    Pedro  Nicolas  Fao-  Lepanto,  which  he  saw  at  Valencia  while  it 

tor,  a  painter  who  died  in  1583,  and  who  is  was  fighting  in  Greece.    Stirling's  Artists, 

xemarkable  for   having    been   canonised,  Vol.  I.  pp.  368-379. 
d»imed.  to  have   had  flevcral  such}  — 
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less  abruptness,  we  find  that  we  have  enjoyed  more  po« 
etry  than  we  had  in.  the  first,  if  we  have  made  less  rapid 
progress  in  the  history. 

In  the  third  part,  idiich  appeared  in  1590,  we  have 
again  a  continuation  of  the  events  of  the  war,  though 
with  episodes  such  as  l^at  in  the  thirty-second  and  thirty- 
l^ird  cantos,  —  which  the  poet  strangely  devotes  to  a 
defence,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Spanish  chronicles, 
of  the  character  of  Queen  Dido  from  the  imputations  cast 
on  it  by  Virgil,  —  and  that  in  the  thirty-sixth,  in  which 
he  pleasantly  gives  us  much  of  what  little  we  know  con- 
cerning his  own  personal  history.^®  In  the  thirty-seventh 
and  last,  he  leaves  all  his  previous  subjects,  and  dis- 
cusses the  right  of  public  and  private  war,  and  the  claims 
of  Philip  the  Second  to  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  ending 
the  whole  poem,  as  far  as  he  himself  ended  it,  with  touch- 
ing complaints  of  his  own  miserable  condition  and  dis- 
appointed hopes,  and  his  determination  to  give  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  penitence  and  devotion. 

This  can  hardly  be  called  an  epic.  It  is  an  historical 
poem,  partly  in  the  manner  of  Silius  Italicus,  yet  seeking 
to  imitate  the  sudden  transitions  and  easy  style  of  the 
Italian  masters,  and  struggling  awkwardly  to  incorporate 
with  different  parts  of  its  structure  some  of  the  super- 
natural machinery  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  But  this  is  the 
unfortunate  side  of  the  work.  In  other  respects  Ercilla 
is  more  successftil.  His  descriptive  powers,  except  in 
relation  to  natural  scenery,  are  remarkable,  and,  whether 
devoted  to  battles  or  to  the  wild  manners  of  the  unfoi> 
tunate  Indians,  have  not  been  exceeded  by  any  other 
Spanish  poet.  His  speeches,  too,  are  often  excellent, 
especially  the  remarkable  one  in  the  second  canto,  given 
to  OolociSlo,  the  eldest  of  the  Caciques,  where  the  poet 
has  been  willing  to  place  himself  in  direct  rivalship  with 
the  speech  which  Homer,  under  similar  circumstances, 
has  given  to .  Ulysses  in  the  first  book   of  the   Iliad.** 

10  The  accounts  of  himself  are  chiefly  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and  in  1578  was 

in  Cantos  XIII.,  XXXYI.,  and  XXXVII. }  employed  by  Philip  II.  on  an  inconslder- 

and  besides  the  &ct8  I  have  given  in  the  able  mission  to  Saragossa. 

text,  I  And  it  stated  (Seman.  Plntoresoo,  u  The  great  praise  of  this  speech  by 

1842,  p.  195)  that  Ercilla  in  1571  received  Voltaire,  in  the  Sssaj  prefixed  to  hit 
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And  his  characters,  so  &r  as  the  Arancan  chiefs  are  con- 
cerned/are  drawn  with  force  and  distinctness,  and. lead 
us  to  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  the  Indians  ratilier 
than  with  that  of  the  invading  Spaniards.  Besides  all 
this,  his  genius  and  sensibility  often  break  throu^,  where 
we  should  least  expect  it,  and  his  Castilian  feelings  and 
character  still  ofbener;  the  whole  poem  being  pervaded 
with  that  deep  sense  of  loyalty  which  was  always  a  chief 
ingredient  in  Spanish  honor  and  heroism;  and  which,  in 
Ercilla,  seems  never  to  have  been  chilled  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  master  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life,  Mud  to 
whose  glory  he  consecrated  this  poem.^ 

The  Araucana,  though  one  third  longer  than  the  Iliad« 
is .  a  fragment ;  but,  as  far  as  the  war  of  Arauco  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  soon  completed  by  the  addition  of  two 
more  parts,  embracing  thirty-three  additional  cantos,  — 
the  work  of  a  poet  by  the  name  of  Osorio,  who 
published  it  in  1597.  Of  its  author,  a  native  of 
Leon,  we  know  only  that  he  describes  himself  to  have 
been  young  when  he  wrote  it,  and  that  in  1698  he  gave 
tiie  world  another  poem,  on  the  wars  of  the  knights  of 
Malta  and  the  capture  of  Rhodes.  His  continuation  of 
the  Araucana  was  several  times  printed,  but  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  read.  Its  more  interesting  portions 
are  those  in  which  the  poet  relates,  with  apparent  accu- 
racy, many  of  the  exploits  of  Ercilla  among  the  Indians  ; 
—  the  more  absurd  are  those  in  which,  under  the  pretext 
of  visions  of  Bellona,  an  account  is  given  of  the  con- 
quest of  Oran  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  that  of  Peru  by 
the  Pizarros,  neither  of  which  has  anything  to  do  with 

*  "  Henriade,**  1726,  first  made  the  Araacaoa  bad  translations  of  some  of  its  best  p>u- 

known  beyond  the  Pyrenees ;  and  if  Vol-  sages,  in  the  notes  to  his  third  epistie  on 

taire  had  read  the  poem  he  pretended  to  ISpic  Poetry  (London,  1782,  Uo)  \  but  thero 

criticise,  he  might  hare  done  something  in  is  a  better  and  more  ample  examination  of 

earnest  for  its  fame.    (See  his  Works,  ed.  it  in   the   *'  Caraktere   der  Tornehmsten 

Beaumarchais,  Paris,  1785,  8vo,  Tom.  X.  Dichter  aller  Nationen,**    Leipzig,    1798, 

pp.  304-401.)    But  his  mistakes  are  so  8yo,  Band  II.  Thell  I.  pp.  140  and  849. 

gross  as  to  impair  the  value  of  his  ad-  As  to  the  ingratitude  of  Philip  II.  it  is  not 

miration.  remarkable.    He  had  no  poetical  side  to 

i>  The  best  edition  of  the  Araucana  is  his  character.  Paton  tells  us  he  was  **  en^ 

that  of  Bancha,  Madrid,  1776,  2  torn.  12mo ;  migo  de  la  poesla."    See  his  address  **  Al 

and  the  most  exact  lifb  of  its  author  is  in  Lefeor  '*  of  the  Proverbios  Morales  de  Alonso 

Alvares  y  Baena,  T<hii.  I.  p.  82.    Hayley  de  Varros,  Bae9a,  161ft.    Patoo  knew  what 

pabllflbed  an  Abstract  of  the  poem,  with  he  said. 
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the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
nearly  as  dull  and  chronicling  as  anything  of  its  class 
that  preceded  it." 

But  there  is  one  difficulty  about  both  parts  of  this 
poem,  which  must  have  been  very  obvious  at  the  time. 
Neither  shows  any  purpose  of  doing  honor  to  the  com^ 
mander  in  the  war  of  Arauco,  who  was  yet  a  representa- 
tive of  the  great  Mendoza  family,  and  a  leading  personage 
at  the  courts  of  Philip  the  Second  smd  Philip  the  Third. 
Why  Osorio  should  have  passed  him  over  so  slightly  is 
not  apparent ;  but  Erdlla  was  evidently  offended  by  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  him  after  the  unfortunate  tour- 
nament, and  took  this  mode  of  expressing  his  displeas- 
ure."   A  poet  of  Ohili,  therefore,    Pedro   de   Ona,   at- 


13  The  last  edition  of  the  continoation  of 
the  Araucana,  by  Diego  de  Sanisteban 
OsoriO)  oi  whteh  I  have  any  knowledge, 
was  printed  with  the  poem  of  Ercilla  at 
Madrid,  1733,  folio.  Osorio  also  published 
»  Prinera  y  S^nnda  Parte  de  las  Ouerras 
de  Malta  y  Toma  de  Bodas,''  Madrid,  1599, 
8vo,  ff.  297.  But  it  is  not  better  than  the 
continuatton  at  the  Araacana.  There  is 
a  copy  in  the  Bibliothiqne  de  1* Arsenal, 
Paris. 

1^  The  ii^nsttoe,  as  it  was  deemed  by 
many  oourtly  peraons,  of  Srdlla  to  Garcia 
de  Mendosa,  fourth  Marquis  of  Ganete, 
who  oommanded  the  Spaniards  in  the  war 
of  Arauoo,  may  have  been  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  i)oet  was  neglected  by  his 
own  government  after  his  return  to  Spain, 
and  was  certainly  a  sul^ect  of  remark  in 
the  reigns  of  Philip  HI.  and  lY.  In  1613, 
0hrist6val  Snares  de  Figueroa,  the  well- 
known  poet,  published  a  life  of  the  Mar- 
quis, and  dedicated  it  to  the  profligate 
Sukfi  of  Lerma,  then  the  reigning  favorite. 
It  is  written  wiUi  some  elegance  and  some 
affectation  in  Us  style,  but  is  ftdl  of  flattery 
to  the  great  family  of  which  the  Marquis 
was  a  member ;  and  when  its  author 
reaches  the  point  of  time  at  which  ErcUla 
was  involved  in  the  trouble  at  the  tourna- 
ment, akeady  noticed,  hQ  says  :  ^  There 
arose  a  difference  between  Don  Juan  de 
Pineda  and  Don  Alonso  de  Ercilla,  which 
went  so  far,  that  they,  drew  their  swords. 
Instantly  a  vast  number  of  weapons  sprang 
from  the  scabbards  of  those  on  foot,  who, 
without  knowing  what  to  do,  rushed  to- 


gether and  made  a  scene  of  great  confii- 
sion.    A  rumor  was  spread,  that  it  had 
been  done  in  order  to  cause  a  revolt ;  and 
firom  some  slight  circumstances  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  two  pretended  combatants 
had  arranged  it   all  beforehand.    They 
were  seised  by  command  of  the  general, 
who  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded,  intend- 
ing to  InAise   terror  into  the  rest,  and 
knowing  that  severity  is  the  most  eflBectual 
way  of  insuring  military  obedience.    The 
tumult,  however,  was  appeased  (  and  as  it 
was   found,   on  inquiry,   that  the  whole 
affair  was  accidental,  the   sentence   was 
revoked.    The  becoming  rigor  with  which 
Don  Alonso  was  treated  caused  the  dlence 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  bury  the  achieve-  • 
ments  of  Don  Garcia.    He  wrote  the  wars 
of  Arauco,  carrying  them  on  by  a  body 
without  a  head*, — that  is,  by  an  army, 
with  no  intimation  that  it  had  a  general. 
Ungrateftil  for  the  many  favors  he  had 
received  from  the  same  hand,  he  left  bis 
rude  sketch  without  the  living  colors  that 
belonged  to  it ;  as  if  it  were  possible  to 
hide  the  valor,  virtue,  forecast,  authority, 
and  success  of  a  nobleman  whose  words 
and  deeds  always  went  together  and  were 
alike  admirable.    But  so  fieir  could  passion 
prevail,  that  the  accqunt  thus  given  re- 
mained in  the  minds  of  many  as  if  it  were 
an  apocryphal  one  ;  whereas,  had  it  been 
dutiftilly  written,  its   truth  would   have 
stood  authenticated  to  all.    For,  by  the 
consent  of  all,  the  personage  of  whom  the 
poet  ought  to  have  written  was  without 
fisolt,  gentle,  and  of  great  humanity }  and 
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tempted,  so  &r  as  Ercilla  was  concerned,  to  repair  the 
Pedro  de  wrong,  and,  in  1596,  published  his  "  Arauco 
o*»-  Subjugated,"  in  nineteen  cantos,  which  he  de- 

voted expressly  to  the  honor  of  the  neglected  command- 
er. Ona's  success  was  inconsiderable,  but  was  quite  as 
much  as  he  deserved.  His  poem  was  once  reprmted; 
but,  though  it  consists  of  sixteen  thousand  lines,  it  stops 
in  the  middle  of  the  events  it  undertakes  to  record,  and 
has  never  been  finished.  It  contains  consultations  of 
the  infernal  powers,  like  those  in  Tasso,  and  a  love- 
story,  in  imitation  of  the  one  in  Ercilla ;  but  it  is  mainly 
historical,  and  ends  at  last  with  an  account  of  the  cap- 
ture of  "that  English  pirate,  Bicherte  Aquines,^'  —  no 
doubt  Sir  Eichard' Hawkins,  who  was  taken  in  the  Pa- 
cific in  1594,  under  circumstances  not  more  unlike  those 
which  Ofia  describes  than  might  be  expected  in  a  poeti- 
cal version  of  them  by  a  Spaniard.^ 

But  as  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  the  conquerors 
of  America  continued  to  fill  the  world  with  their  fame, 
and  to  claim  at  home  no  small  part  of  the  interest  that 
had  so  long  been  given  to  the  national  achievements  in 

he  who  was  silent  in  hig  praise  strove  in  the  "  Esp&noles  en  Chili,"  by  Francisco 

Tain  to  dim  his  glory.**    Heches  de  Don  Gonzales  de  Bnetos,  devoted  in  part  to  the 

Gftrda  de  BiendoM,  por  Chr.  SuareB  de  glory  of  DoA  6arcift*B  father,  and  ending 

Figueroa,  Madrid,  1613, 4to,  p.  103.  with  the  impalement  of  GctupoUcan  and 

The  theatre  seemed  especially  anxions  the  baptism  of  ano&er  of  the  principal 

to  make  up  for  the   deficiencies  of  the  Indiane  j  eadi  as  characteristic  of  the  age 

greatest  narrative  poet  of  the  conntry.    In  as  was  the  homage  of  all  to  the  Men- 

1622,  a  play  appeared,  entitled  "  Algunas  dozao. 

HasanKa  de  las  nnchaa  de  Son  Garcia  ^  **  Aranco  Bbmade,  oompoesto  por  el 

Hurtado  de  Mendoza  *,  *'  a  poor  attempt  at  Licenciado  Pedro  de  Ona,  Natural  de  loe 

flattery,  which,  on  its  title-page,  professes  Infantes  de  Engol  en  Chile,  etc,  impreso 

to  be  the  work  of  Luis  de  Belmonle,  bat,  en  la  Otndad  de  los  Beyee,**  (Ltraa,)  IMO, 

in  a  sort  of  table  of  contents,  is  ascribed  12mo,  and  Madrid,  1606.    BesJdea  which, 

chiefly  to  eight  other  i>oet8,  amoi^  whom  Ona  wrote  a  poem  on  the  earthquake  at 

are  Antonio  Mira  de  Mesoua,  Luis  Veless  Lima  In  1M9.    Antonio  is  wrong  in  sag- 

de  Guevara,  and  Guillen  de  Castro.    Of  gesting   that  Ooa  waa  not  a  native  of 

the  **  Arauco  Doiimdo  *'  of  Lope  de  Vega,  America. 

printed  in  1629,  and  the   humble  place  Gayangos  adds,  that  in  1639  there  was 

assigned  in  it  to  Kroilla,  I  have  spoken,  printed  at  fSevUIe  a  poem  by  Ona,  entitled 

tmte,  p.  207.    To  these^  ahould  be  added  **  Ignaoio  de  la  Cantabria,"  which  is,  in 

two  others,  namely,  the  ^  Govemador  Pro-  fact,  a  mere  lifb  of  Saint  Ignatius  Loyola, 

dente**  of  Gaspar  de  Avtla,  in  Tom.  ZXI.  that  has  no  other  merit  than  facile  octave 

(rf  the  Oomedias  Escogidas, .  printed    in  verses.    The   **  Araoeo   Domado  **   is  ir^  ^ 

1664,  in  which  XKm  Garcia  arrives  first  on  printed  in  the  Biblioteca  of  Ribaden^yra, 

the  soene  ot  action  in  Chili,  and  distin-^  Tom.  ZXIX.,  and  there  is  a  notice  of  Ona 

guishce  his  command  by  acts  of  wisdom  in  tiie'Preflioe  to  that  vohuie,  1864.    He 

and  clemency  $  and  in  Tom.  ZXII.,  1666,  wrote  hit  Araaoo  at  Uma. 
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the  Moorish  wars,   it  was  natural  that  the  greatest  of 
all  the  adventurers,    Hernando   Cortes,   ahonld  come  in 
for  his  share  of  the   poetical  honors  that  were  lavishly 
scattered  on  all  sides.     In  fact,  as  early  as  1588,  Gabriel 
Lasso  de  la  Vega,  a  young  cavalier  of  Madrid,  j^^^  ^^ 
stirred  up  by  the  exam^de  of  Ercilla,  published  a  *•  ^«s** 
poem,  entitled  "  The  Valiant  Oort^s/'  which  six  years 
later  he  enlarged  and  printed  anew  under  the  name  of 
"  La  Mexicana'' ;  and  in-  1599,  Antonio  de  Saavedra,  a 
native  of  Mexico,  published  his  *'  Indian  Pilgrim,''  which 
contains  a  regular  life  of  Cortes  in  above  sixteen 
thousand  lines,  written,  as  the  author  assures  us,  ^^^'^• 
on  the  ocean,  and  in  seventy  days.    Both  are  mere  chron- 
icling histories  ;  but  the  last  is  not  without  freshness  and 
truth,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  work  of  one 
familiar  with  the  scenes  he  describes,  and  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  unhappy  race  of  men  whose  disastrous  fate 
he  records." 

.  In  the  same  year  with  the  "  Valiant  Cortes  "  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  early  dis^ 
coverers  and  adventurers  in  America,  by  Juan  de  Gsn^ 
tellanos,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Tunja  in  the  kingdom  j„an  de 
of  New  Granada ;  but  one  who,  like  many  others  OastenwioB. 
that  entered  the  Church  in  their  old  age;  had  been  a  sol- 
dier in  his  youth,  and  had  visited  many  of  the  countries, 
and  shared  in  many  of  the  battles,  he  describes.  It 
begins  with  an  account  of  Columbus,  and  ends,  about 
1560,  with  the  expedition  of  Orsua  and  the  crimes  of 
Aguirre,  which  Humboldt  has  called  the  inost  dramatic 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  conquests,  and  of 
which  Southey  has  made  an  interesting,  though  painful, 
story.  Why  no  more  of  the  poem  of  Castellanos  was 
published  does  not  appear.     More  was  known  to  exist ; 

10  "Cortes  Valeroso,  por  Gabriel  Lasso  Mexico,*'  Madrid,  15M,  12mo.    It  is  in 

de  la  Yega,"  Madrid,  1688,  4to,  and  **  La  twenty  eantoa   of  octave   etansas  }    and 

>Iexicana,"  Madrid,  1604|  8vq.    Tragedies  though  we  know  ne&ing  ^00  of  ite  author, 

said  to  be  much  like  those  oi  Yirues,  aad  we  know,  by  the  tandatoiy  verses  prefixed 

other  works,  which  I  have  net  seen,  are  to  his  poem,  that  Lope  de  Vega  and  Yi- 

also  attributed  to  him.    (Hijos  de  Madrid,  oeate  BsiHnel  were  among  his  friends.    It 

Tom.  II.  p.  294.)    "  £1  Pftregriq^  Indiano,  brings  the  story  of  Gortto  down  to  the 

por  I>on  Antonio  de  Saavedra  Qusman,  Vis-  death  of  Goatimosin. 

nieto  del  Oonde  del  Gastellar,  xuicido  en  ■            . 
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and  at  last  ihe  second  and  third  parts  were  found,  and, 
with  the  testimony  of  Ercilla  to  the  truth  of  their  narra- 
tives, were  published  in  184t,  bringing  their  broken  ac- 
counts of  the  Spanish  conquests  in  America,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  part  of  it  since  known  as  Colombia,  down 
to  about  1588.  The  whole,  except  the  conclusion,  is 
written  in  the  Italian  octave  stanza,  and  extends  to 
nearly  ninety  thousand  lines,  in  pure,  fluent  Castilian, 
which  soon  afterwards  became  rare ;  but  in  a  chix>nicling 
spirit,  which,  though  it  adds  to  its  value  as  history,  takes 
from  it  all  the  best  characteristbs  of  poetry.^' 

Other  poems  of  the  same  general  character  followed. 

One  on  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  La  Plata  is  by 

Gentenera,  who  shared  in  the  trials  and  suffer- 

ncra.    jjjgg  ^£  ^^   original   conquest,  —  a  long,    dull 

poem,  in  twenty-eight  cantos,  full  of  credulity,  and  yet 
not  without  value  as  a  record  of  what  its  author  saw  and 
learned  in  his  wild  adventures.  It  contains,  in  the  earlier 
parts,  much  irrelevant  matter  concerning  Peru,  and  is 
throughout  a  strange  mixture  of  history  and  geography, 
<2^nduig  with  three  cantos  devoted  to  "  Captain  Thomas 
Candis,  captain-general  of  the  queen  of  England, '^  in 
other  words,  Thomas  Cavendish,  half  gentleman,  half 
pirate,  whose  overthrow  in  Brazil,  in  1692,  Centenera 
thinks  a  sufficiently  glorious  catastrophq  for  his  long 
ppem.^^    Another  similar  work  on  an  expedition  into  New 

17  The  poem  of  Caatellanoa  is  Bh^n^larly  enohaatmezite  elsewhere-;  bot,  with  a  few 
enough  entitled  "  Elegias  de  Yarones  such  slight  exoeptlons,  the  poem  is  «yi* 
Unstres  de  Indias/'  and  we  have  some  dently  pretty  good  geography,  and  the  best 
reason  to  suppose  it  originally  consisted  of  history  the  author  could  collect  ob  the 
four  parts.  (Antonio,  Bib.  Nqt.,  Tom.  I.  spot.  I  know  it  only  in  the  reprint  of 
p.  674.)  The  first  was  printed  at  Madrid,  Barcia,  who  takes  it  into  his  collection 
1689, 4to  i  but  the  second  and  third,  dis-  entirely  tor  its  historical  claims, 
covered,  I  believe,  in  the  National  Library  One  thing  has  jmuch. struck  me  in  tiUs 
of  that  city,  were  not  published  till  they  and  all  the  poems  written  by  Spaniards  on 
appeared  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  their  conquests  in  America,  and  especially 
Biblioteca  of  Aribau,  Madrid,  1847,  8vo.  by  those-  who  visited  the  countries  they 
Elegias  seems  to  have  been  used  by  Gas-  celebrate.  It  is,  that  there  are  no  proper 
tellanos  in  the  sense  of  eulogies.  Of  their  sketches  of  the  peculiar  soeneKy  through 
author  the  little  we  know  is  told  by  him^  which  they  passed,  ttiough  much  of  it  is 
self.  among  the  most  bcnmtifal  and  grand  that 

18  «  Argentina,  Conquista  del  Rio  de  la  exists  on  the  globe,  and  must  have  been 
Plata  y  Tucuman,  y  otros  Sucesos  del  filling  thein  constancy  with  new  wcnder. 
Peru,"  Lisboa,  1602,  4to.  There  is  a  love-  The  truth  is,  that,  when  they  describe 
story  in  Canto  XTT.,  and  some  talk  about  woods  and  riVers  and   moantains,  their 
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Mexico  was  written  by  Oaspar  de  Yillagra,  a  eaptaiu  of 
infantry,  who  served  ia  the  adventures  he  de- 
scribes, and  published  his  account  in  1610,  after       ^^ 
his  return  to  Spain.     But  both  belong  to  the  domain  of 
history  rather  than  to  that  of  poetry." 

No  less  characteristic  of  the  national  temper  and  genius 
than  these  historical  and  heroic  poems  were  the  long  re- 
ligious narratives  in  verse  produced  during  the  same 
period  and  later.     To  one  of  these  —  that  of  Co-  Eeiigions 
loma  on  '*  The  Passion  of  Christ,"  printed  in  »»"**»▼«  * 

'       *^  poems. 

15t6  -^  we  have  already  alluded.  Another,  "  The 
.Universal  Redemption,''  by  Blasco,  first  printed  in  1584, 
should  also  be  mentioned.  It  fills  fifty-six  cantos,  and 
contains  nearly  thirty  thousand  lines,  embracing  the  his- 
tory of  man  from  the  creation  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  reading  in  many  parts  like  one  of  the  old 
Mysteries.^  A  ii^iTd  poem,  by  Mata,  not  unlike  the  last, 
extends  through  two  volumes,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
glories  of  Saint  Francis  and  five  of  his  followers  ;  a  col- 
lection of  legends  in  octave  stanzas,  put  together  without 
order  er  effect,  the  first  of  which  sets  forth  the  meek 
Saint  Francis  in  the  disguise  of  a  knight-errant.  None 
of  the  three  has  any  value.** 

descriptions  would  as  well  fit  the  Pyre-  thirteen  OioiuutDd  dull  yerses,  in  which  his- 

nees  or  the  Quadarqui7lr  as  they  do  Mexi-  tory  and  pagan  machinery  are  mixed  ap 

CO,  the  Andes,  or  tbeAmaBon.    Perhaps  in  the  wildest  way.    I  have  seen  it  only  in 

this  deficiency  is  connected  with  the  same  the  BiblioUidque  de  I'Arsenal,  Paris, 

caoses  that  have   prevented  Spain  firom  »  "  UnlTersal  Redencion  de  Vrancisoo 

ever  producing  a  great  landscape  painter.  Hwnandes  Blasco,**   Toledo,  1684,  1589, 

At  any  rate,  it  is  a  strong  eontrast  to  tJie  4to  *,  Madrid,  1609,  4to  *,  AlcaU,  1612.    He 

state  of  BngUih  literature,  whei«  two  of  was  of  Toledo,  and  claims  that  a  part  of 

the  most  remarkable  prednetioas  of  modem  his  poem  was  a  revelation  to  a  nun.    A 

times,  resting  in  no  small  degree  o^  d»>  Second  Part,  by  his  brother  Luis  Hemandea 

scripttoBs  of  nature  are  to  be  traeed  to  the  Blasco,  still  longer,  appeared  in  1613,  at 

connection  of  England  and  America ;  —  AloaU,  which  I  have  never  seen.    Qayan- 

I  mean  the  "Tempest**  and  "Bobinson  go^says  it  is  in  twenty-five  cantos,  mak- 

Cmsoe.**    And  yet  neither  Shakespeare  ing  five  thousand   eight  hundred  octave 

nor  Defiw  ever  visited  the  scenery  their  stanzas,  or  more  than  fifty  thousand  lines, 

genios  pei^ided  with  such  marvellous  crea-  n  "  El  Gavallero  Assisio,  Y ida  de  San 

tions.    (8m  po9ty  Chap.  XXIY.,  near  the  Francisco  y  otroe  Ginco  Santos,  por  Chi- 

end,  on  descriptive  poetry.)  briel  de  Mata,**  Tom.  I.,  Bilbao,  1587,  with 

1*  **  La  Oonquista  del   Nuevo   Mexico,  a  wood-cut  of  St  Franci§  on  the  title-page, 

por  Gaspar .  de  Tlllagra,'*  was  printed  at  as  a  knight  on  horseback  and  in  full  ar- 

Aloali  in  1610,  8vo.    It  is  in  thirty-four  mor ;  Tom.  II.,  1589, 4to.    A  third  volume 

cantos  «f  blank  verse,  with  a  coarse  por^  was  promised,  but  it  never  appeared.    The 

trait  of  ttie  author  prefixed,  giving  his  age  five  saiots  are  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Sta. 

as  flfty-flve.    There  must  be  more  than  Buenaventura,  St.  Luis  the  Bishop,  Sta. 
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The  next  in  the  Ufit,  as  we  descend,  is  one  of  the  be«t 
of  its  class,  if  not  the  very  best.  It  is  the  ''  Monser- 
rate''  of  Virues,  the  dramatic  and  lyric  poet, 
so  mYich  praised  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cer- 
vantes. The  subject  is  taken  from  the  legends  of  the 
Spanish  Church  in  the  ninth  century.  Garin,  a  hermit 
living  on  the  desolate  mountain  of  Monserrate,  in  Cata- 
lonia, is  guilty  of  one  of  the  grossest  and  most  atrocious 
crimes  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  Remorse  seizes 
him.  ,He  g^es  to  Rome  for  absolution,  and  obtains  it  only 
on  the  most  degrading  conditions.  His  penitence,  how- 
ever, is  sincere  and  complete.  In  proof  of  it,  the  pers<Ni 
he  has  murdered  is  restored  to  life,  and  the  Madonna, 
appearing  on  the  wOd  mountain  where  the  unhappy  man 
had  committed  his  crime,  consecrates  its  solitu^s  by 
founding  there  the  magnificent  sanctuary  which  has  ever 
since  made  l^e  Monserrate  h<4y  groyid  to  all  devout 
Spaniards. 

That  such  a  legend  should  be  taken  by  a  soldier  and 
a  man  of  the  world  as  a  subject  for  poetiy  would  hardly 
have  been  possible  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  any  coun- 
try except  Spain.  But  many  a  soldier  there,  even  in  our 
own  times,  has  ended  a  life  of  excesses  in  a  hermitage 
as  rude  and  solitary  as  that  of  Garin ;  ^  and  in  the  time 
of  Philip  the  Second,  it  seemed  nothing  marvellous  that 
one  who  had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  who, 
by  way  of  distinction,  was  commonly  called  '*  the  Cap- 


Bernadina,  and  Sia.  Clara,  all  Minorites,  at  th^  battle  of  Tra&lgar,  and  another 

St.  Anthony  preaching  to  the  fishes,  whom  who  hud  been  of  the  honsehohl  of  the  first 

he  addresses  (Canto  XYII.)  as  hermanoa  qnA  of  PeitUiuuid  VIL    The  Duke  de 

pecetf  is  yery  quaint.  Bivas  and  his  brother,  Don  Angei,  —  now 

Gayangos  notices  an  allegorical  poem  of  wearing  the  title  himself,  bat  more  distin- 

Hata,  entitled  "Cantos  Morales,**  which  guished  as  a  poet,  and  for  his  eminent 

was  printed  at  Valladolid  in  1694,  and  of  merits  fai  the  diplomatic  and  military  ser- 

which  he  gives  extracts,  that  approach  ylce  of  his  oonntiy,  than  for  his  high  rank, 

nearer  to  poetry  than  anything   in   the  —  who  led  me  up  that  rade  moantain,  and 

Life  of  St.    Francis.     It  is   in   thirteen  filled  a  long  and  beantiftd  morning  with 

cantos,  each  of  which  has  a  long  prose  strange  sights  and    adventures  and  sto- 

exposition  of  its«noral  meaning.  ries,  such  as  can  be  found  in  no  country 

^  In  .a  hermitage  on  a  mountain  near  but  Spain,  assured  me  that  oases  like 
Odrdova,  where  about  thirty  hermits  lived  those  of  the  Spanish  officers  who  had  be- 
in  stem  silence  and  subjected  to  the  most  come  hermits  Were  still  of  no  faifirequent 
cruel  penances,  I  once  saw  a  person  who  occurrence  in  their  country.  This  was  in 
had  served  with  distinction  as  an  officer  1818. 
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tain  YirueBy"  should  yet  devote  the  leisure  of  his  best 
years  to  a  poem  on  Garin's  deplorable  life  and  revolting 
adventures.     Such,  at  least,  was  the  fact.     The  ''  Mon- 
serrate/'  from  the  moment  of  its  appearance,  was  suc- 
cessful.    Nor  has  its  success  been  materially  diminished 
at  any  period  since.     It  has  more  of  the  proper  arrange- 
ment and  proportions  of  an  epic  than  any  other  of  the 
serious  poems  of  its  class  in  the  language ;  and  in  the 
richness  and  finish  of  its  versification,  it  is  not  surpassed, 
if  it  is  equalled,  by  any  of  those  of  its  age.   The  difficulties 
Virues  had  to  encounter  lay  in  the  nature  of  his  subject 
and  the  low  character  of  his  hero  ;  but  iii  the  course  of 
twenty  cantos,  interspersed  with  occasional  episodes,  like 
those  on  1^  battle  of  Lepanto  and  the  glories  of  Mon- 
serrate,  these  disadvantages  are  not  always  felt  as  blem- 
ishes, and,   as  we  know,  have  not  prevented  the  Mon- 
serrate''  from  being  read   and  admired  in  an  age  little 
inclined  to  believe  the  legend  on  which  it  is  founded.'* 
The  "  Benedictina,"  by  Nicholas  Bravo,  was  published 
in  1604,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  give 
the  lives  of  Saint  Benedict  and  his  principal     "^^^' 
followers,  iu  the  way  in  which  Castellanos  had  given  the 
lives  of  Columbus  and  the  early  American  adventurers, 
but  was  probably  regarded  rather  as  a  book  of  devotion 
for  the  monks  of  the  brotherhood,  in  which  the  author 
held  a  high  place,  l^an  as  a  book  of  poetry.     Certainly, 
to  the  worldly,  that  is  its  true  character.    Nor  can  any 
other  than  a  similar  merit  be  assigned  to  two  poems  for 
which  the  social  position  of  their  author,  Valdivielso,  in- 
sured a  wider  temporary  reputation.     The  first  is  on  the 
history  of  Joseph,   the  husband  of  .Mary,  written,  ap- 

S8  Of  Yirues  a  notice  baa  been  already  entirely  worthless.    Not  so  the  "  AEUoena 

given,  (antej  p.  64,)  to  which  it  is  onlv  Silvestre"  of  Zorrilla,  1845,  which  is  a 

necessary  to  add  here  that  there  are  edi-  graoeftil  version  of  the  same  legend. 
Uons  of  the   Monserrate   of  1588,   1601,       In  the  *^  Jahrbuch  fiir  Bomanische  nnd 

1602,  1609,  and  1805  •,  the  last  (Madrid,  Soglische  Literator,"   (Berlin,  1860,  pp. 

8vo)  with  a  Preface  written,  I  think,  by  139-163,)  is  an  excellent  life  of  Yimes, 

Mayans  y  Siscar.    A  poem  by  Francisco  and  a  judicious  and  tasteftil  criticism  of  his 

de  Ortega,  on  the  same  subject,  appeared  worlcs,  by  the  Baron  von  Miinch-BelUng- 

aboat  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  hausen,  which  I  should  have  been  glad 

toiy,  in  small  quarto,  without  date,  en-  to  have  received  earlier,  —  before  I  had 

titled   *'0rigen,  A'ntiguedad  6  Invencion  printed  my  account  of  the  drama  of  Virues, 

de  nuestra  Senora  de  Monserrate.'*    It  is  In  Chap.  VIII.  of  this  Period. 
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parentlj,   becanse  Valdivielso  himself  had  re* 
vaidiTiciio.  ^gjy^^  ijj  baptism  the  name  of  that  saint.    The 

other  is  on  the  peculiarly  sacred  image  of  the  Madonna, 
preserved  by  a  series  of  miracles  from  contamination 
during  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  ever 
since  venerated  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  to  whose 
princely  archbishop  Valdivielso  was  attached  as  a  chap- 
lain. Both  of  these  poems  are  fiill  of  learning  and  of 
dolness,  enormously  long,  and  comprehend  together  a 
large  part  of  the  history,  not  only  of  the  Spanish  Church, 
but  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.^ 

Lope's  religious  epic  or  narrative  poems,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  appeared  at  about  the  same  time 
with  those  of  Valdivielso,  and  enjoyed  the  success  that 
attended  whatever  bore  the  name  of  the  great  popular 
author  of  his  age.  But  better  than  anything  of  this  class 
produced  by  him  was  the  "  Christiada  '^  of  Diego  de 
Hoieda,  printed  in  1011;  and  taken  in  a  slight 
degree  from  the  Latin  poem  with  the  same  title 
by  Vida,  but  not  enough  indebted  to  it  to  impair  the 
author's  claims  to  originality.  Its  subject  is  very  simple. 
It  opens  with  the  Last  Supper,  and  it  closes  with  the 
Crucifixion.  The  episodes  are  few  and  appropriate,  ex- 
cept one,  —  that  in  which  the  dress  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
garden  is  made  an  occasion  for  describing  all  human' 
Stna,  whose  allegorical  history  is  represented  as  if  woven 
with  curses  into  the  seven  ample  folds  of  the  mantle 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  expiatory  victim,  who  thus 

M  u  lA  Benedielina  de  V.  Nicoliui  Bra-  tlca  del  PMlterfo  **  exists,  I  tbink,  only  in 

TO,"  Salamanca,  1604,  4to.    Bcavo  was  a  the  editioii  of  Madrid,  1623,  4to. 

professor  at  SalamaDca  and  Madrid,  and  Before  the  Benedictlna,  I  might  have 

died  in  1048,  the  head  of  a  rich  monastery  notioed  Uie  "  Bistoda  de  San  Bftmon  de 

of  his.  order  in  Nararre.    (Antonio,  Bib.  Peiiafort,"  ec.,  **en  coplas  Castellanas,'* 

Nov.,  Tom.  n.  p.  161.)    Of  Valdivielso  I  ))j  Vicente  Miguel  de  Moradell,  Barcelona, 

have  spoken,  on/e,  Chap*  XXI.  His  "Vida,  1608,  of  which  I  found  a  copy   in   the 

•t«.  de  San  Josef,"  printed  1607  and  1647,  l^Uotk^qae  de  r  Arsenal  at  Paris,  but  it  ia 

wakes  above  seven  hundred  pages  in  the  amoag  the  poorest  of  the  devout  poems  of 

edition  of  Lisbon,  1616,  12mo  j   and  his  the  period,  though  the   language  is  not 

"Sagrario  de  Toledo,"   Barcelona,   1618,  wanting  in  purity.    I  might,  also,  notice 

lamo,  fills  nearly  a  thousand  •,-.  both  in  ^Ta  Divina  Semana,"  — a  poem  on  the 

octave  Btanaaa,  as  are  nearly  all  the  poems  GreatioD,  divided  into  seven  days,  by  Joan 

of  their  class.  ^The  San  Josef  is  reprinted  Dossi  (Barcelona,  1610,  12mo,  ff.  248),^ 

in   the  Biblioteca  of  Bibadepeyra,  Tom.  but  it  is  too  poor. 
XXIX.,  1854.    The^Exposioionparafraa- 
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bears  them  for  our  sake.  The  vision  of  the  ftiture  glo- 
ries of  his  Ohurch  granted  to  the  sufferer  is,  on  the 
contrary,  happily  conceived  and  well  suited  to  its  place  ; 
and  still  better  are  the  gentle  and  touching  consolations 
offered  him  in  prophecy.  Indeed,  not  a  little  skill  is 
shown  in  the  general  structure  of  the  poemi  and  its 
verse  is  uncommonly  sweet  and  graceful.  If  the  char- 
acters were  drawn  with  a  firmer  hand,  and  if  the  Ian* 
guage  were  always  sustained  with  the  dignity  its  subject 
demands,  the  '^  Ghristiada'^  would  stand  deservedly  at 
the  side  of  the  "  Monserrate ''  of*  Virues.  Even  after 
making  this  deduction  from  its  merits,  no  other  religious 
poem  in  the  language  is  to  be  placed  before  it.^ 

In  the  same  year,  Alonso  Diaz,  of  SevillOi  published  a 
pious  poem  on  another  of  the  consecrated  images  of  the 
Madonna ;  and  afterwards,  in  rapid  succession,  we  have 
heroic  poems,  as  they  are  called,  on  Loyola,  and  niaa,  bsco- 
on  the  Madonna,  both  by  Antonio  de  Escobar  ;  —  ^'  ^ 
one  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  by  Azevedo,  ®'**®"- 
but  no  more  an  epic  than  the  '*  Week "  of  Du  Bartas, 
from  which  it  is  imitated ;  —  one  on  the  story  of  Tobias, 
by  Oaudi villa  Santaren  ;  —  and  one  on  "  The  Brotherhood 
of  the  Five  Martyrs  of  Arabia,"  by  Rodriguez  de  Vargas ; 
the  last  being  the  result  of  a  vow  to  two  of  their  number, 
through  whose  intercession  the  author  believed  himself  to 
have  been  cured  of  a  mortal  disease.  But  all  these,  and 
all  of  the  same  class  that  followed  them,  —  the  "  David '' 
of  Uziel, — ^Galvo'spoem  on  "  The  Virgin,"  —  Salgado's 
on  St.  Nicolas  de  Tolentino,  —  Vivas's  "  Life  of  Christ," 
—  Juan  Divila's  "  Passion  of  the  Man-God,"  —  the  "  Sam- 
son  "  of  Enriquez  Gomez,  —  the  "  St.  Thomas  "  of  Diego 
Saenz,  —  another  heroic  poem  on  Loyola,  by  Camargo,  — 
and  another   "  Christiad,"   by  Encisso,  —  which,  taken 

9»  «« La  Christiada  de  Dlcgo  de  Hojeda,"  native  of  SeTUIe,  but  went  yoang  to  Lima, 

Berilla,  1611,  4to,  rejMinted   in   Bibade-  in  Pern,  where  he  wrote  this  poem,  and 

neyra*!  "Kbltoteca,"  Tom.  XYII.,  1851.  where  he  died  at  the  head  of  a  Dominican 

It  has  the  merit  of  having  only  twelve  convent   founded   by   himself.    (Antonio, 

oantoa,  and,  if  thlfi  were  the  proper  place,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  289.)    There  iB  a 

it  might  wen  be  compared  with  Hilton's  rifacimento  of  the  "  Christiada,**  by  Juan 

*>  Paradise  Regained  "  for-  its  scenes  with  Manuel  de  Berriosabal,  printed  Madrid, 

the  devils,  and  with  Klopstook's  **  Mes-  1841,  ISmo,  in  a  small  volume ;  not,  how-' 

■iah  "  for  the  scene  of  the  omcifixion.    Of  ever,  an  improvement  on  Uie  original. 
tlie  author  we  Icnow  oolj  that  be  was  a 
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together,  bring  the  list  down  to  the  end  of  the  century, — 
add  nothing  to  the  claims  or  character  of  Spanish  religiouB 
narrative  poetry,  thongh  they  add  much  to  its  cumber* 
some  amount.** 


m  upMai*  GoatellMU)  d«  nuMtn  Seaont  tiao  de  Nieva  Calvo  »  lUdrid,  lees,  4to. 
de  AgOM  Santas,  por  Alonso  Dias,"  S«-  It  ends  in  the  fourteenth  book  with  the 
▼ille,  1611,  cited  by  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  victory  of  Lepanto,  which  is  attribated  to 
Tom.  I.  p.  21).  —  *^fla&  Ignado  de  Loyola,  ttie  interoessiwi  of  the  Madonna  and  the 
Poema  Ber6ico,"  YalladoUd,  1618^  8to  ;  virtue  of  the  rotary.— "£1  Santo  Mllagro- 
and  **  Hiatoria  de  la  Tlrgen  Madre  de  so  Agustinlano  San  Nicolas  de  Tolentino,** 
DfcM,**  1608,  aftenrards  published  with  the  Madrid,  1628,  4to,  1>y  Fr.  Fernando  en- 
title of  *'  Nneva  Jemsalen  Maiia,"  Talla-  margo  y  Salgado,  praised  by  Oayangos.  — 
dolid,  1625,  18mo}  both  by  Antonio  de  **Qrandezas  Divlnas,  Yida  y  Moerte  de 
Escobar  y  Hendoca,  and  both  the  work  of  noestro  Salvador,  etc.,  por  Fr.  IXnran  Yi* 
his  youth,  since  he  lived  to  1668.  (Ibid^  vas,"  found  in  scattered  papers  after  his 
p.  116.)  The  last  of  these  poems,  my  copy  death,  and  arranged  and  modernized  in  its 
of  whleh  Is  of  the  fourth  edition,  absurdly  language  by  his  grandson,  who  published 
divides  the  Ufis  of  the  Madonna  according  it  (Madrid,  1643,  4to) ;  a  worthless  poem, 
to  the  twelve  precious  stones  that  form  the  more  than  half  of  which  is  thro?m  into  the 
foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  form  of  a  speech  firom  Joseph  to  Pontius 
twenty-flrst  chapter  of  the  Jlevelation}  Pilate.  —  "Fa8ion>.  del  Hombre  Dios,  por 
each  fundamentOf  as  the  separate  por-  el  Maestro  Juan  Bivlla,"  Leon  de  Francia, 
tiona  or  books  are  called,  being  subdivided  1661,  Ibllo,  written  in  the  Spanish  dieimat 
into  ttiree  cantos  i  and  the  wh(de  filling  of  Espinel,  and  filling  about  three-and- 
above  twelve  thousand  lines  of  octave  twenty  thousand  lines,  divided  into  six 
starasas,  which  are  not  always  without  books,  which  ate  subdivided  into  ettan* 
merlti  though  they  generally  have  very  <Haf ,  or  resting-places,  and  these  again 
little. — **Creacion  del  Mundo  de  Alonso  into  cantos. — **  Sanson  Nazareno,  Poema 
de  Asevedo,**  Boma,  1616,  12mo,  pp.  270,  Ekrtflco,  por  Ant  BnlJqiieB  Qonec,''  Buao, 
pmlsed  by  Boeell  ia  the  PreCaoe  to  Kibade-  1666,  4to,  thoroughly  infected  with  Gon- 
neyra's  collection,  Yol.  XXIX.,  where  it  is  gorism,  as  is  another  poem  by  the  same 
reprinted.  —  **  Historia  de  Tobias,  Poema  author,  half  narrative,  half  lyrical,  caltod 
por  el  lieenelado  OamUvilla  Santaren  de  **  Ia  Culpa  del  Primer  Peregrine,"  Buan, 
Astorga,**  Barcelona,  1616,  12mo.  It  1644, 4to.—"  San  Ignaciode  Loyola,  Poema 
makes  about  twelve  hundred  octave  stan-  Her6i«o,  eserivlalo  Henuuido  Domingoec 
Kas,  of  very  pure  CastUian  (the  author  Camai^o,"  1666, 4to,  ^  native  of  Santa  F^ 
boasting  that  he  wtts  of  Toledo,  which  he  de  Bogota,  whose  poem,  filling  nearly  four 
calls  "  patria  mia,"  c.  xi.) ;  but  still  I  find  hundred  pages  of  octave  rhymes,  is  a  ' 
no  notice  of  it,  and  know  no  oopy  of  it  ex-  fragment  published  after  his  deaUi.  -*  "  Ia 
ocpt  my  own.  —  "La  Yerdadera  Herman-  Thomasiada  al  Sol  de  la  Iglesia  y  su  Doctor 
dad  de  los  Cinco  Martlres  de  Arabia,  por  Banto  Thomas  de  Aquino,  ea,  por  Bl  Bsdxe 
Damian  Bodrigues  de  Yargas,"  Toledo,  Fray  JNego  Soona,**  Ghiatem^  1667,  4to, 
1621, 4to.  It  is  very  short  for  the  class  to  ff.  161 }  a  life  of  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  in  va- 
which  it  belongs,  containing  only  about  rious  verse,  but^asoneof  theoprovoeiiofiet 
three  thousand  lines,  but  it  is  hardly  pos-  says,  *4t  is  composed  of  solid  and  massive 
sible  that  any  of  them  should  be  worse —  theology.*^ —  "La  Christiada,  Poema  Sa- 
"  David,  Poema  Beroioo  del  Doctor  Jacobo  cro  y  Yida  do  Jesu  Christo,  que  eMoivid 
U^iel,"  Yenetla,  1624,  pp.  440  ;  a  poem  in  Juan  Francisoo  do  Bnoteso  y  Mon^on,*' 
twelve  cantos,  on  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  Oadhs,  1694,  4to ;  deformed,  Uke  almoat 
monarch  whose.name  It  bears,  written  in  a  everything  of  the  period  when-it  appeared, 
plain  and  simple  style,  evidently  imitating  with  the  yr«nt  taste.  ^  To  these  might  be 
the  flow  of  Tasso^s  stanzas,  but  without  added  two  poems  by  Alonso  Martin  Brao> 
poetical  spirit,  and  in  the  ninth  canto  ab>  nes  ;  —  one  called  **  Epitome  de  los  Tri* 
surdly  bringing  a  Spanish  navigator  to  the  unfoe  de  Jesus,"  Sevflla,  1686,  4to,  and 
court  of  Jerusalem.  —  "La  Mcjor  Muger  the  other  "Bpitome  de  las  Gteiias  de 
Madre  y  Yirgen,  Poema  Sacro,  por  Sebaa-  Maria,"  Sevilla,  1690, 4to.    Baoh 
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Of  an  opposite  character  \o  these  religious  poems  are 
the  purely,  or  almost  purely,   imaginative  and  Bomantio 
romantic  poems  of  the  same  period,  whose  form  «pi«»* 
yet  brings  them  into  the  same  class.     Their  number  is 
not  large,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  connected  more  or 
less  with  the  fictions  which  Ariosto,  in  thS  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  thrown  up  like  brilliant  fire- 
works into  the  Italian  sky,  and  which  had  drawn  xTrrea«fl 
to  them  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  espe-  Arioato. 
cially  of  all  Spain.     There  a  translation  of  fhe  "  Orlando 
Purioso,"  poor  indeed,  but  popular,  had  been  published 
by  Urrea  before  1660.     An  imitation  soon  followed,  —  the 
one  already  alluded  to  as  made  by  Espinosa  in  1555.     It 
is  called  "  The  Second  Part  of  the  Orlando,  with  the  True 
Event  of  the  Pamous  Battle  of  Eoncesvalles,   and  the 
End  and  Death  of  the  Twelve  Peers  of  Prance."     But  at 
the  very  outset  its   author  tells,  us  that  "he  sings  the 
great  glory  of  Spaniards,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  followers,"  adding  signifi-      p*"**^ 
cantly,  "  This  history  will  relate  the  truth,  and  not  give 
the    story  as   it    is    told  by  that  Frenchman,   Turpiii." 
Of  course,  we  have,  instead  of  the  fictions  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  in  Ariosto,  the  Spanish  fictions  of  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio  and  the  rout  of  the  Twelve  Peers  at 
Roncesvalles,  —  all  very  little  to   the   credit   of  Charle- 
magne,   who,    at   the   end,    retreats,  disgraced,  to  Ger- 
many.    But  still,   the  whole   is   ingeniously  connected 
with  the  stories  pf  the  '*  OrlMido  Purioso,"  and  carries 
on,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  adventures  of  the  per- 
sonages who  are  its  heroes  and  heroines. 

Some  of  the  fictions  of  Espinosa,   however,  are  very 
extravagant  and   absurd.      Thus,   in  the  twenty-second 

of  ezactty  five  hundred  octave  fltanzas,  de  Poemas  GaatelUmos  herolcos,  religiosos, 
yeiy  dull,  but  not  in  a  style  so  obaoure  as  historicos,  Oabulosos  y  satiricos,"  prefixed 
was  then  common.  The  first  repeats  two  by  Don  Gayetano  Baaell  to  Vol.  XXIX.  of 
hundred  and  fifty  times  the  name  of  Jesus,  Bibadeneyra's  Biblioteoa,  186i.  There  are 
and  the  last  repeats  as  often  the  name  of  nearly  three  hundred  of  them,  and  al< 
Mary  )  fiicts  which  their  author  announces  though,  after  the  Italian  masters,  and  espe- 
as  the  chief  merits  d  his  poems.  cially  Tasso,  became  known  in  Spain,  there 
But  if  any  <Hie  desires  to  know  how  nu-  were  many  attempts  made  to  imitate  them, 
loerouB  are  the  sairatire  poems  of  Spain,  yet  not  one  strictly  epic  poem  was  pro- 
lie  needs  only  to  read  OTor  the  ^^Oatalogo  duoed. 
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canto,  Bernardo  goes  to  Paris  and  overthrows  several  of 
the  paladins  ;  and  in  the  thirty-third,  whose  scene  is  laid  in 
Ireland,  he  disenchants  Olympia  and  becomes  king  of  the 
island ;  —  both  of  them  needless  and  worthless  innova- 
tions on  the  story  of  Bernardo,  as  it  comes  to  ns  in  the 
old  Spanish  l&allads  and  chronicles.  But  in  general^ 
though  it  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  giants  and  enchant- 
ments, Espinosa's  continuation  of  the  Orlando  is  less 
encumbered  with  impossibilities  and  absurdities  than  the 
similar  poem'  of  Lope  de  Vega ;  and,  in  some  parts,  is 
very  easy  and  graceful  in  its  story-telling  spirit.  It 
ends  with  the  thirty-fifth  canto,  after  going  through 
above  fourteen  thousand  lines  in  ottava  rima ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  the  conclusion  is  abrupt,  and  we  have  an  in- 
timation that  more  may  follow.*' 

V  "  Segnnda  Parte  de  Orlando,  etc.,  por  style  of  yersiflcatloii,  belonging  to  tiM 
Nicolas  Espinosa,  Zangoaa,  1556, 4to,  An-  same  dass,  are  seTeral  serions  rhymed 
yeres,  1556, 4to,  etc.  The  Orlando  of  Ari-  books  of  chivalry,  three  of  which  should 
oeto,  translated  by  Urrea,  was  published  at  be  slightly  noticed, 
lorons  in  1560,  folio,  (the  same  edition,  no  Of  the  first,  I  have  seen  only  a  single 
doubt,  which  Antonio  gives  to  1666,)  and  copy.  I  found  it  In  the  Imperial  Library 
is  treated  with  due  severity  by  the  curate  at  Vienna,  which  is  uncommonly  rich  in 
in  the  scrutiny  of  Don  Quixote*s  library,  old  Spanish  books,  chie^  in  consequence 
and  by  Glemencin  in  his  commentary  on  of  an  acquisition  made  between  1670  and 
that  passage  (Tom.  I.  p.  120).  Among  1676  of  a  curious  and  valuable  ooUeetion 
the  other  ftnilts  of  this  translation  it  omits  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  in  Ma- 
several  passages  in  the  original*,  adds  drid  by  an  amateur  who  lived  in  the 
others }  and  deals  much  too  freely  with  the  period  preceding.  The  poem  to  which  I 
whole.  Bx.  gr.  in  Canto  in.  forty-five  refler  is  entitted,  "  Libro  primero  de  lot 
Btanns  are  cut  down  to  two,  and  the  canto  fiunosos  hechoe  del  Principe  Celidon  de 
itself  made  part  of  the  second,  so  that  there  Iberia  por  Oon^alo  Gomes  de  Lnque,  nata- 
is  a  change  in  the  numbering  of  the  cantoa  ral  de  la  Ciudad  de  Cordoba."  (Alcali, 
after  this  to  the  last,  which  Urrea  makes  1588, 4to.)  It  Is  a  wild  tale  of  chivalry  in 
the  Ibr^-flfth,  while  Ariosto  has  forty-six.  yerse,  be^^nnlng  with  the  marriage  of  Al- 
In  Canto  XXIV.  he  does  not  translate  tello,  Prince  of  Spain  to  Aurelia,  daughter 
Ariosto's  disparagement  of  the  ftunous  gift  of  Aurelius  the  Smperor  of  Gonstantino- 
of  Constantino  to  the  Pope,  out  of  fear,  I  pie,  and  extends  through  forty  books  and 
suppose,  of  the  Inquisition.  In  Canto  above  four  thousand  five  hundred  octav« 
XXXV.  he  adds  seventy  stansas  in  honor  stanzas  of  extravagant  and  uninteresting 
of  Spain.    And  so  on.  adventures.    In  tfyo  Prologo   the  author 

<}ayangos  notes  two  other  translations  of  diiig  {t  ^^pequenuela  obra,"  and  at  the 

the  Orlando,  one  in  prose  by  Diego  Vaa-  end  promises  a  continuation,  which,  hap- 

ques  de  Contreras  in  1686,  and  the  other  piiy,  never   appeared.    The   language  is 

in  verse,  indeed,  but  in  verse  which,  from  good,— ahnost  as  good  as  he  boasts  it  to 

his  account  of  it,  is  much  like  prose,  by  be,  when  he  says : 

Hernando  de   Alooser,   and   which   was         >.       ^.     .  .     . 

published  in  15M,  probably,  I  think,  after  van  con  pie  delicsdo  ^soboioso. 
Vrrea's.                    ^ 

Not  oonnected  with  the  preceding  po^mi  The  nexT  is  the  **  Florando  de  CastOIa, 

by  their  sul^ects,  but,  from  their  general  Iauto  de  GavaUeroe,"  ec.,  (AlcaU,  1688, 
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But  no  more  came  from  the  pen  of  Espinoss.  Others, 
however,  continued  the  same  series  of  fictions,  if  ^^^^^  ^^ 
they  did  not  take  up  the  thread  where  he  left  it.  *«^  «*«• 
An  Aragonese  nobleman,  Martin  de  Bolea,  wrote  an 
"  Orlando  Enamorado  ;  "  —  and  Garrido  de  Villena  of 
Alcald,  who,  in  15*7 1,  had  made  known  to  his  countrymen 
the  ''  Orlando  Innamorato ''  of  Boiardb,  in  a  Spanish  dress, 
published,  six  years  afterwards,  his  '*  Battle  of  Bonces* 

4tof  ff.  188,)  in  oktava  rinuu  It  to  by  the  time  in  Spain,  mnd  how  much  it  needed 
Licentiate  HIeronymo  de  Hnerta,  after-  more  than  Pliny  or  Huerta  coold  do  for  it 
waidB  physician  to  Philip  lY.,  aod  airthor  The  third  of  these  poetical  Romanoes  is 
of  seyeral  works  noted  by  Antonio.  The  nob  iinlike  the  two  others.  At  any  rate  i( 
Vlorando  is  an  account  of  a  Spanish  cava-  to  quite  as  graye  and  quite  as  extravagantf 
lier  descended  from  Hercules,  who,  after  It  to  enUtied  **  Qenealogia  de  la  Toledana 
giving  himself  up  to  an  eflfeminate  aod  dtocreta,"  (AlcaUi,  1004,}  and  to  only  the 
luxurious  life,  is  roused  by  hto  great  ances-  First  Fart,  as  announced  by  its  author, 
tor,  in  a  dream,  to  bec(»ne  a  wandering  Eugenio  Martinez,  who  dedicates  it  to  his 
knight  so  bir ;  and  after  travelling  through  nittiye  city,  Toledo.  It  begins  in  England, 
many  countries  and  encountering  the  usual  which,  he  says,  to  ^  poblada  de  Espanola  y 
number  of  adyentxures  with  discourteous  ad-  Griega  genie,"  and  his  purpose,  announced 
versaries,  giants,  and  enchanters,  achievea  in  hto  Prdlogo,  is  ^  to  give  an  aoeount  of  all 
his  destiny,  and  the  whole  ends  as  might  the  illustrious  houses  in  ^ain.'*  But  he 
have  been  foreseen,  though  somewhat  ai>-  fllto  thirty-four  books  and  about  three 
mptly.  Qayangos  raises  it  for  its  po-  thousand  ootave  atansas  with  a  congeries 
etry,  and  pronounces  it  **  obra  no  vulgar."  and  concision  of  stories  aiid  adventures, 
Antonio  says  it  was  taranslated  into  Latin,  which  concerh  only  imaginary  personages, 
but  does  not  say  the  Latin  version  was  and  have  no  relation  to  any  known  fiuniliea 
printed.  (N.  Ant,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  either  in  Spain  or  in  any  other  eountqr  of 
687,  and  Mayans  y  Stocar,  Cartas  de  Ta-  the  world.  The  poem  gets  its  name  firom 
rios  Autores,  Tom.  II.,  1778,  p.  3d.)  It  to  a  Toledan  {Mincess,  Bacridea,  who  is  found 
reprinted  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  in  England  in  tne  third  canto,  calling  for 
Espanoles,  (Tom.  XXXVI.,  1855,)  and  is  help  from  all  true  cavaliers  against  her 
in  thirteen  cantos,  making  about  four  hun^  cousin,  who  seeks  to  usurp  her  royal  rights ; 
dred  octave  stanaas.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  but  she  is  not  more  prominent  afterwarda 
a  poor  romance,  in  imitation  of  Ariosto.  than  several  of  the  other  figures,  who  ap< 
In  the  Preface  to  the  reprint  of  1855,  Hu-  pear  and  disappear,  it  to  not  ea^  to  teU 
erta  to  said  to  have  been  bwn  in  1573  ;  but  why.  The  style  is  better,  I  think,  than 
as  the  aprovacion  of  Ercilla  to  the  Ploran-  that  of  the  *^  Gelidbn  de  Iberia,"  —  the 
do  is  dated  June  27, 1587,  making  him  only  verse  flowing  and  the  language  pure,  —  and 
fourteen  years  old,  when  hia  privilegio  was  It  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  success,  for  I 
granted,  I  suppose  there  is  some  mistake  find  editions  noted  as  ofl599  and  1608.  But 
in  the  matter.  Huerta  wrote  several  other  I  have  never  seen  any  copy  of  it,  except 
works,  but  the  one  to  which  his  name  may  my  own,  which  to  of  1604.  Bow  long  the 
best  be  trusted  is,  I  think,  a  translation  of  "  Toledana  discreta  "  would  have  been,  if 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  of  which  parts  the  author  had  continued  it  as  he  begins, 
were  published  in  1599  and  1603  v  but  I  it  is  impossible  to  coqjeoture,  for,  as  he 
have  a  copy  of  the  whole  printed  in  1624  does  not  reach  hto  subject  in  thto  First 
and  1629,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  It  to  Part,  he  might  have  gone  on  in  the  same 
written  in  vigorous  Spanish,  and  was  no  way  forever,  and  fbund  no  end  in  wander- 
doubt  an  important  contribution  to  the  ing  mazes  lost  He,  however,  may  have 
intellectual  resources  of  his  country  }  but  stopped,  as  Antonio  intimates,  from  taking 
the  illustrations  ttiat  accompany  it  in  the  a  religious  turn  ;  for  he  printed  a  poem 
form  of  mtoerable  wood-cuts  show  how  im-  entitled  "  Vida  y  Martirio  de  Santa  Ines,** 
perfect  was  the  state  of  science  at  that  AIc^jl,  1592. 
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valles  "  ;  a  poem  which  was  followed^  in  1585,  by  one  of 
Agustin  AlonsOy  on  substantially  the  same  subject.  But 
all  of  them  are  now  neglected  or  forgotten.^ 
Not  so  the  "  Angelica  '^  of  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  or, 
^^  as  it  is  commonly  called,  "  The  Tears  of  Angeli- 
bonade  ca.''  The  first  twelvo  cantos  were  published  iu 
1586,  and  received  by  the  men  of  letters  of  that 
age  with  an  extraordinary  applause,  which  has  continued 
to  be  echoed  and  re-echoed  down  to  our  own  times.  Its 
author  was  a  physician  in  an  obscure  village  near  Seville, 
but  he  was  known  as  a  poe(;  throughout  Spain,  and 
praised  alike  by  Diego  de  Mendoza,  Silvestre,  Herrera, 
Getina,  Mesa,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Cervantes,  —  the  last 
of  whom  makes  the  curate  hasten  to  save  "  The  Tears  of 
Angelica "  from  the  flames,  when  Don  Quixote's  library 
was  carried  to  the  court-yard,  crying  out,  "  Truly,  I 
should  shed  tears  myself,  if  such  a  book  had  been  burnt ; 
for  its  author  was  one  of  the  most  famous  poets,  not  only 
of  Spain,  but  of  the  whole  world."  All  this  admiration, 
however,  was  extravagant ;  and  in  Cervantes,  who  more 
than  once  steps  aside  from  the  subject  on  which  he  hap- 
pens to  be  engaged  to  praise  Soto,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  sincere  personal  fiiendship. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Angefica,  although  so  much 
praised,  .  was  never  finished  or  reprinted,  and  is  now 
rarely  seen  and  more  rarely  read.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso,''  and  relates  the  story  of  the 
heroine  after  her  marriage,  down  to  the  time  when  she 
recovers  her  kingdom  of  Cathay,  which  had  been  violently 
wrested  from  her  by  a.  rival  queen.  It  is  extravagant  in 
its  adventures,  and  awkward  in  its  machinery,  especially 
in  whatever  relates  to  Demogorgon  and  the  agencies 
under  his  control.     But  its  chief  fault  is  its  dulness.     Its 


n  "Oriando  Enamorado  de  Don  Martin  tonio,  Bib.  Not.,  Tom.  I.  p.  428.)— **Hl0- 

de  Bolea  y  Castro,"  Lerida,  1678  ;  —  "  Or-  toria  de  las  Hasaiias  y  Hecbos  del  Inven- 

lando   Determinado,   en    Octava   Bima,*'  oible  Cavallero  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  por 

Zaragoza,  1678.  (Latassa,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  Agustin  Alonso,"  Toledo,  1686.    Pellioer 

n.  p.  64,  and  Gi^angoe  ad   toe.)— The  (Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  p.  68,  note)  says  he 

^'  Orlando  Enamorado  **  of  Boiardo  is  by  had  seen  one  copy  of  this  book,  and  Gle- 

Francisco  Garrido  de  Yillena,  1577,  and  mencln  says  he  never  saw  any.  —  I  have 

the  ""  Terdadero  Suoeso  de  la  Batalla  de  never  met  with  either  of  those  referred  to 

Roncesvalles  "  is  by  the  same,  1683.    (An^  in  this  note. 
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whole  movement  is  as  far  as  possible  unlike  the  brilliant 
life  and  gayety  of  its  great  prototype  ;  and,  as  if  to  add 
to  the  wearisomeness  of  its  uninteresting  characters  and 
languid  style,  one  of  De  Soto's  friends  has  added  to  each 
canto  a  prose  explanation  of  its  imagined  moral  meanings 
and  tendency,  which,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  it 
seems  impossible  should  have  been  in  the  author's  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  poem  * 

Of  the  still  more  extravagant  continuation  of  the  **  Or- 
lando "  by  Lope  de  Vega,  we  have  already  spoken  ;  and 
of  the  fragment  on  the  same  subject  by  Quevedo,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  at  all.  But  the  "  Bernardo  *' 
of  Balbuena,  which  belongs  to  the  same  period,  °*°*' 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  one  of  the  two  or  three 
favored  poems  of  its  class  in  the  language  ;  written  in 
the  fervor  of  the  author's  youth,  and  published  in  1624, 
when  his  age  and  ecclesiastical  honors  made  him  doubt 
whether  his  dignity  would  permit  him  any  longer  to  claim 
it  as  his  own. 

It  is  on  the  constantly  recurring  subject  of  Bernardo 
del  Carpio  ;  but  it  takes  from  the  old  traditions  only  the 
slight  outline  of  that  hero's  history,  and  then  fills  up  the 
space  between  his  first  presentation  at  the  court  ^^  j^^ 
of  his  uncle,  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  and  the  death  °*^<>- 
of  Boland  at  Boncesvalles,  with  enchantments  aUd  giants, 
travels  through  the  air  and  over  the  sea,  in  countries 
known  and  in  countries  impossible,  amidst  adventures  as 
wild  as  the  fancies  of  Ariosto,  and  more  akin  to  his  free 
and  joyous  spirit  than  anything  else  of  the  sort  in  the 
language.  Many  of  the  descriptions  are  rich  and  beauti- 
ful ;  worthy  of  the  author  of  "  The  Age  of  Gold  "  and 
"  The  Grandeur  of  Mexico."     Some  of  the  episodes  are 

»  "  Primera  Parte  de  la  Angelica  de  gathered  flrom  a  poetioal  epistle  to  him  by 

Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,"  Qranada,  1580, 4to.  ChristoTal  de  Mesa  ^imas,  1611,  f.  200) ; 

My  copy  contains  a  MS.  license  to  reprint  — from  several    poems   in  Silvestre  (ed. 

from  it,  dated  July  16,  1805 }   but,  like  1599,  ff.  825,  833,  334)  ;  ~and  from  the 

many  other  projects  of  the  sort  in  relation  notices  of  him  by  Cervantes  in  his  **  Qala- 

to  old  Spanish  literature,  this  one  was  not  tea,*^  and  in  the  Don  (Quixote,  (Parte  I. 

carried  through.    A.  notice  of  De  Soto  is  to  c.  6,  and  Parte  n.  c.  1,)  together  irith  the 

be  ft>and  in  Sedano  (Pamaso,  Tom.  11.  p.  taatB  collected  in  the  ttro  last  places  by  the 

iczxi.)  ;  but  the  pleasantest  idea  of  him  and  commentators. 
of  his  i^eeable  social  relations  is  to  be 
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fiill  of  interest  in  themselves,  and  happy  in  their  position. 
Its  general  structure  is  suited  to  the  rules  of  its  class,  — 
if  rules  there  be  for  such  a  poem  as  the  "  Orlando  Furi- 
oso."  And  the  versification  is  almost  always  g6od;  — 
easy  where  facility  is  required,  and  grave  or  solemn,  as 
the  subject  changes  and  becomes  more  lofty.  But  it  has 
one  capital  defect.  It  is  fatally  long,  —  thrice  as  long 
as  the  Iliad.  There  seems,  in  truth,  as  we  read  on,  no 
end  to  its  episodes,  which  are  involved  in  each  other  till 
we  entirely  lose  the  thread  that  connects  them  ;  and  as 
for  its  crowds  of  characters,  they  come  like  shadows,  and 
BO  depart,  leaving  often  no  trace  behind  them,  except  a 
most  indistinct  recollection  of  their  wild  adventures.'^ 

»  **  SI  Bernardo,   Poona   Heroico  del  abridged  by  Quintana,  io  the  leoond  vol- 

Doetor  Don  Bemarto  de  Balbaena,**  Ha-  ume  of  his  **  Foesias  Selectas,  Hnsa  Ept^ 

drid,  1624, 4to,  and  1806,  8  toin.  8yo,  cod-  ea,**  with  BkiU  and  Judgment,  to  tosa  than 

taioing  about  forty-five  thoiuand  lines,  bat  one  third  of  that  length. 
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HASBATITB  POBH8  ON  BUBJBCTB  FROM  0LA8SI0AL  ANTIQUITT.  — 
BOSCAKy  MBNDOZA,  SILVBSTRB,  MONTEMATOB,  YILLEOAS,  PEBEZ, 
GEPBDA,  g6nOOBA,  YILLAMEDIANA,  PANTALEON,  AND  OTHEBS. — 
KARBATIYB  POEMS  ON  MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS.  —  BALAS,  8IL- 
YBIRA,  ZABATB.  —  MOCK-HEBOIO  NARBATIYB  POEMS.  —  ALDANA, 
OHBBSPO,  YILLAYIOIOSA  AND  HIS  MOSQUBA.  —  SEBIOUS  HISTORICAL 
POEMS.  —  COBTEBBAL,  BUFO,  YBZIfcLA  CA8TELLANOS  AND  OTHEBS, 
MESA,  CUBYA^  BL  PINOIANO,  MOSQUBBA,  YASCONOBLLOS,  BBBBBIBA, 
FIGUEROA,  ESQUILACHB.  —  FAILUBB  OF  NABBATIYB  AND  HBBOIO 
POBTEY   ON  NATIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

There  was  little  tendency  in  Spain,  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  to  take  subjects  for  the 
long  narrative  and  heroic  poems  that  were  so  character- 
istic of  the  country  from  ancient  history  or  fable.  Shorter 
and  in  general  more  interesting  tales,  imbued  poemson 
with  the  old  national  spirit,  were,  however,  early  JJJ^Scai 
attempted  out  of  classical  materials.  The  *'  Le-  subjects. 
ander ''  of  Boscan,  a  gentle  and  pleasing  poem,  in  about 
three  thousand  lines  of  blank  verse,  is  to  be  dated  as 
early  as  1540,  and  is  one  of  them.  Diego  de  Mendoza, 
Boscan' s  friend,  followed,  with  his  *'  Adonis,  Hippomenes, 
and  Atalanta,''  but  in  the  Italian  octave  stanza,  and  with 
less  success.  Silvestre's  "  Daphne  and  Apollo ''  and  his 
"  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,''  both  of  them  written  in  the  old 
Castilian  verse,  are  of  the  same  period  and  more  attrac- 
tive, but  they  were  unfortunate  in  their  effects,  if  they 
provoked  the  poems  on  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ''  by  Mon- 
temayor  and  by  Antonio  Villegas,  or  that  on  '/  Daphne  '' 
by  Perez,  in  the  second  book  of  his  continuation  of  the 
"  Diana."  ^ 

1  The  story  of  "Leander"  fills  a  large  1643.  ~  Diego  de  Hendosa's  "Adonis,** 
part  of  the  third  book  of  Boscan  and  Gaz^  which  is  about  half  as  long,  and  on  which 
0118880*8  Works  in  the  original  ediUoo  of   the  old  statesman  ia  said  to  have  yaloed 
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The  more  formal  effort  of  Romero  de  Cepeds  on  "  The 
Romero  de  DestructioH  of  Ttoj/'  published  in  1582,  is  not 
Ceped».  better  than  the  rest.  It  has,  however,  the  merit 
of  being  written  more  in  the  old  national  tone  than  almost 
anything  of  the  kind ;  for  it  is  in  the  ancient  stanza  of 
ten  short  lines,  and  has  a  fluency  and  facility  that  make  it 
sound  sometimes  like  the  elder  ballad  poetry.  But  it 
extends  to  ten  cantos,  and  is,  after  all,  the  story  to 
which  we  have  always  been  accustomed,  except  that  it 
makes  jEneas  —  against  whom  the  Spanish  poets  and 
chroniclers  sfeem  to  have  entertained  a  thorough  ill-will 
—  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  an  accomplice  in  its 
ruin.' 

himself  rery  much,  is  in  hto  Works,  1010,  haimlesBneHS  In  1681,  and  the  colophon  is 
pp.  48-66.  —  Silvestre'B  poems,  men-  dated  1684  ;  —  so  that  it  was  probably  writ- 
tioned  in  the  text,  with  two  others,  some-  tm  before  his  "Xufellce  Bobo  de  Helena," 
thing  like  them,  make  up  the  whole  of  the  and  published  after  it.  It  is  poor  enough, 
second  book  of  his  Works,  1690.  —  Monte-  From  some  of  the  descriptions  of  Helen, 
mayor's  ^^Pyrantts,"  in  the  short  ten-Une  Ajax,  etc,  one  might  suppose  that  Gepeda 
stansas,  is  at  the  end  of  the  "  Diana,"  in  was  their  personal  acquaintance,  and  wa« 
the  edition  of  1614.— the  ^'Pyramus**  of  drawing  from  the  life.  But  this  is  not 
Ant.  de  Ylttegas  is  in  his  "^  Inventario,*'  worse  than  Berosus  and  Dares  Pfarygios, 
1577,  and  is  in  terza  rima,  which,  like  the  in  whom  he  confides  implicitly,  relying  on 
other  Italian  measures  attempted  by  him,  them  as  sufficient  authorities  to  contradict 
.  he  manages  awkwardly.  ->-The  "  Daphae  "  Homer, 
of  Perez  is  in  various  measures,  and  better  The  poem  of  Manuel  de  Gallegos,  en- 
deserves  reading  in  old  Bart.  Yong's  ver-  titled  ^  Gigantomachia,"  and  published  at 
sion  of  it  than  it  does  in  the  original.  —  Lisbon,  1628,  4to,  is  also,  like  that  of 
I  might  have  added  to  the  foregoing  the  Cepeda,  on  a  classical  sul^ect,  being  de- 
"  PyramuB  and  Thisbe "  of  Castillejo,  voted  to  the  war  of  the  Giants  against  the 
(Obras,  1698,  ff.  68,  etc.,)  pleasantly  writ-  Gods.  Its  author  was  a  Portuguese,  who 
ten  in  the  old  GastiHan  short  verse,  when  lived  many  years  at  Madrid  in  intimacy 
he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  living  with  Lope  de  Vega,  and  wrote  occasionally 
in  Germany ;  but  it  is  so  much  a  translar  for  the  Spanish  stage,  but  returned  at  last 
tion  from  Ovid,  that  it  hardly  belongs  here,  to  his  native  country,  and  died  there  in 
s  Obras  de  Romero  de  Cepeda,  Sevilla,  1666.  His  "  Glgantomachia,^  In  about 
1682,  4to.  The  poem  alluded  to  is  entitled  three  hundred  and  forty  octave  stanaas, 
''El  Inltiice  Robo  de  Elena  Reyna  de  divided  into  tLve  short  books,  is  written, 
Esparta  por  Paris,  Infante  Troyano,  del  for  the  period  when  it  api>eared,  in  a  pure 
qual  sucedi6  la  Sangrienta  Destruycion  de  s^le,  but  is  a  very  dull  poem. 
Troya."  It  begins  ab  ovo  LedtB,  and,  Gayangos  mentions  an  esu-lier "  Giganto- 
going  through  about  two  thousand  lines,  machia"  by  Francisco  de  Sandoval,  (Zara- 
ends  with  the  death  of  six  hundred  thou-  goza,  16S0,)  and  adds,  that  he  published  a 
I                         sand  Trojans.    The  shorter  poems  in  the  'volume  of  poems,   entitled  "  Rasgos  de 

volume   are    sometimes   agreeable.     The  Ocio,"  8vo,  without  date. 

I                         next  year,  1583,  he  published,  partly  in  A   narrative  poem   in  a  hundred  and 

j                          prose  and  partly  in  ballad  verse,  which  thirty-four  octave  stanzas,  by  Doctor  Anto- 

^                         is  not  always  bad,  a  small  popular  book  nio  Gual,  was  published  at  Naples,  ap- 

entitied   **  La  antigua,  memorable  y  san-  parently  in  1637,  to  win  the  favor  of  the 

grienta  destruycion  de  Troya,  recopilada  Duchess  ot  Medina  de  las  Torres,  wife  of 

de  diversos  autores,"  (Toledo,  1683, 12mo,  the  Yioeroy.    I  have  a  copy  of  it,  but  can 

160  £.)  but  Lucas  Gracian  oertifled  to  its  find  no  notice  of  it  or  of  its  author.    It  is 
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But  with  the  appearance  of  G(5ngora,  simplicity  such 
as  Oepeda's  ceased  in  this  class  of  poems  almost  entirely. 
Nothing,  indeed,  was  more  characteristic  of  the  extrava- 
gance in  which  this  great  poetical  heresiarch  indulged 
himself  than  his  monstrous  poem,  —  half  lyrical,  half 
narrative,  and  wholly  absurd,  —  which  he  called  "  The 
Fable  of  Polyphemus  "  ;  and  nothing  became  more  char- 
acteristic of  his  school  than  the  similar  poems  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Polyphemus  which  commonly  passed 
under  the  designation  he  gave  them,  —  that  of 
Fdbiilas.  Such  were  the  "  Phaeton,"  the  "  Daphne,"  and 
the  "  Europa  "  of  his  great  admirer.  Count  Villamediana. 
Such  were  several  poems  by  Pantaleon,  and,  among  them, 
his  "  Fdbula  de  Eco,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Gdngora. 
Such  were  Moncayo's  "  Atalanta,"  a  long  heroic  poem  in 
twelve  cantos,  published  as  a  separate  work ;  and  his 
"  Venus  and  Adonis,"  found  among  his  miscellanies. 
And  such,  too,  were  Villalpando's  "  Love  Enamored,  or 
Cupid  and  Psyche";  Salazar's  "Eurydice";  and  sev- 
eral more  of  the  same  class  and  with  the  same  name  ;  — 
all  worthless,  and  all  published  between  the  time  when 
G6ngora  appeared  and  the  end  of  the  century.' 

an  extravagant  and  incredible  love-story,  To  these  shonld  be  added  the  "  Fibula  de 

sometimes    gracefully   told,  —  sometimes  Cupido  y  Psyches,"  by  Don  Gabriel  de 

with  snch   affectations  as   were  common  Henao  Monzaeas,  (Zaragoza,  1620,  12mo, 

daring  the  reign  of  Gongorism  ;  —  but,  on  pp.  102,)  not  better  than  Its  fellows  ;  and 

the  whole,  it  is  better  than  the  average  of  the  FdbuUu  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  and 

its  class.  of  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta,  by  Miguel 

8  These  poems  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Golodrero  de  Villalobos,  a  young  man  of 

works  of  their  respective  authors,   else-  Baena,  who  published  at  Cordoba,  in  1629, 

where  referred  to,  except  two.    The  first  a  small  volume  of  poems,  chiefly  sonnets, 

is  the  **  Atidanta  y  Hipomenes,**  by  Mon-  epigrams,  etc.,  which  was  succeeded  in 

cayo,  Marques  de  San  Felice,  (Zaragosa,  1642  by  another,  called  affectedly  ^  Golo- 

1656,  4to,)  in  octave  stanzas,  about  eight  sinas  de  Ingenios,*'  or  Sweetmeats  for  Wits, 

tiiousand  lines  long.  In  which  he  manages  —  He  admired  and  followed  Gongora,  and 

to  introduce  much  of  the  history  of  Aragon,  addressed  one  of  his  poems  to  him. 

his  native  country  *,  a  general  account  of  Gayangoe  mentions  several  other  poems 

its  men  of  letters,  who  were  his  contem-  of  the  same  sort,  such  as  "  La  Luna  y  En- 

poraries  }  and,  in  canto  fifth,  all  the  Ara^  dimion,"  by  Marcelo   Dias(  Gallecerrada, 

gonese  ladies  he  admired,  whose  number  **  La  Atalanta,*'  by  Cespedes,  "  Jupiter  y 

is  not  small.  The  other  poem  is  the  "  Amor  Europa,"   by  Jusepe  Laporta,  etc. ;   but 

Enamorado,"  which  Jacinto  deYillalpando  none   seems   to  be   worth  more  than   a 

published  (Zarag09a,  1655,  12mo)  under  passing  notice.    An  attempt  was  made  in 

the    name   of  "  Fabio  Clymente  "  \   and  the  eighteenth  century  to  revive  something 

which,  like  the  last,  is  in  octave  stanzas,  like  this  style  of  narrative  poetry,  or  a 

but  only  about  half  as  long.    See,  also,  parody  on  it,  in  "BlFabulero  por  Fran- 

Latassa,  Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  in.  p.  272.  Cisco  Nieto  MoUna,"  (Madrid,  1764, 4to,) 
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Of  heroic  poemB  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  a  few  were 
Heroic  produced  during  the  same  period,  but  none  of 
po^«-  value.  The  first  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  is 
that  of  Yague  de  Salas,  on  "  The  Lovers  of  Teruel," 
Tagnede  Published  in  1616,  and  preceded  by  an  extraor- 
B**«-  dinary  array  of  laudatory  verses,  among  which 
are  sonnets  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes.  It  is  on  the 
tragical  fate  of  two  young  and  faithful  lovers,  who,  after 
the  most  cruel  trials,  died  at  almost  the  same  moment, 
victims  of  their  passion  for  each  other,  —  the  story  on 
which,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  Montalvan  founded 
one  of  his  best  dramas.  Salas  calls  his  poem  a  tragio 
epic,  and  it  consists  of  twenty-six  long  cantos,  compre- 
hending not  only  the  sad  tale  of  the  lovers  themselves, 
which  really  ends  in  the  seventeenth  canto,  but  a  large 
part  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  and  the 
whole  history  of  the  little  town  of  Teruel.  He  declares 
his  story  to  be  absolutely  authentic  ;  and  in  the  Preface 
he  appeals  for  the  truth  of  his  assertion  to  the  traditions 
of  Teruel,  of  whose  municipality  he  had  formerly  been 
syndic  and  was  then  secretary. 

But  bis  statements  were  early  called  in  question^  and, 
to  sustain  them,  he  produced,  in  1619,  the  copy  of  a 
paper  which  he  professed  to  have  found  in  the  archives 
of  Teruel,  and  which  contains,  under  the  date  of  121Y, 
a  full  account  of  the  two  lovers,  with  a  notice  of  the 
discovery  and  reinterment  of  their  unchanged  bodies  in 
the  church  of  San  Pedro,  in  1555.  This  seems  to  have 
quieted  the  doubts  that  had  been  raised ;  and  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  poets  and  tragic  writers  resorted  freely 
to  a  story  so  truly  Spanish  in  its  union  of  love  and 
religion,  as  if  its  authenticity  were  no  longer  question- 
able. But  since  1806,  when  the  facts  and  documents  in 
relation  to  it  were  collected  and  published,  there  seems 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction,  founded 
on  a  tradition  already  used  by  Artieda  in  a  dull  drama, 
and  still  floating  about  at  the  time  when  Salas  lived,  to 

where  we  hare  jestiDg  TersionB  of  the  than  was  common  in  his  time  ;  bat  like  hia 
stories  of  Polyphemus,  Arethusa,  Lean-  "  Perromaqaia,'*  published  in  1765,  th^ 
4er,  eto.,  often  written  in  a  better  style    are  of  small  yalue. 
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which,  when  urged  by  his  sceptical  neighbors,  he  gave 
a  distinct  form.  But  the  popular  faith  jras  too  well 
settled  to  be  disturbed  by  antiquarian  investigations,  and 
the  remains  of  the  lovers  of  Teruel  in  the  cloisters  of 
Saint  Peter  are  still  visited  by  faithful  and  devout  hearts, 
who  look  upon  them  with  sincere  awe,  as  mysterious 
witnesses  left  there  by  Heaven,  that  they  may  testify, 
through  all  generations,  to  the  truth  and  beauty  of  a  love 
stronger  than  the  grave.* 

The  attempt  of  Lope  de  Vega,  in  his  "  Jerusalem  Con- 
quered," to  rival  Tasso,  turned  the  thoughts  of  other 
ambitious  poets  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  quick  re- 
sult was  two  so-called  epics  that  are  not  quite  forgotten. 
The  first  is  the  **  Jtfacabeo  "  of  Silveira,  a  Por- 
tuguese, who,  after  living  long  at  the  court  of  ^"** 
Spain,  accompanied  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  the 
Guzmans  when  that  nobleman  was  made  viceroy  of  Na- 
ples, and  published  there,  in  1638,  this  poem,  to  the  com- 
position of  which  he  had  given  twenty-two  years.  The 
subject  is  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  by  Judas  Macca- 
b8Bus,  —  the  same  which  Tasso  had  at  One  time  chosen 
for  his  own  epic.  But  Silveira  had  not  the  genius  of 
Tasso.  He  has,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in  filling  twenty 
cantos  with  octave  stanzas,  as  Tasso  did ;  but  there  the 
resemblance  stops.     The    "  Macabeo,"     besides    being 

4  "  Lob  Amantes  de  Teruel,  Epopeya  sily.  Ford,  in  his  admirable  "  Hand-Book 
Tragica,  con  la  Bestauracion  de  Espaua  of  Spain/'  (London,  1845,  8vo,  p.  874,) 
por  la  Parte  de  Sobrarbe  y  Conquista  del  implies  that  the  tomb  of  the  lovers  is  still 
lleino  de  Valencia,  por  Juan  Yague  de  much  Tisited.  It  stands  now  in  the  clois- 
Balas,"  Talencia,  1616,  12mo.  The  latter  ters  of  St.  Peter,  whither,  in  1709,  in  con- 
part  of  it  is  much  occupied  with  a  certain  sequence  of  alterations  in  the  church,  their 
friar  John  and  a  certain  Friar  Peter,  who  bodies  were  removed  ;  —  much  decayed, 
were  great  saints  in  Teruel,  and  with  the  says  Andllon,  notwithstanding  the  claim 
conquest  of  Valencia  by  Don  Jaume  of  set  up  that  they  are  imperishable.  The 
Aragon.  The  poetry  of  the  whole,  it  is  story  of  the  lovers  of  Teruel  has  often  been 
not  necessary  to  add,  is  naught.  Tlie  an-  resorted  to,  and,  among  others  in  our  own 
tiquarian  investigation  of  the  truth  of  the  time,  by  Juan  Eugenic  Banenbusch,  in 
story  of  the  lovers  is  in  a  modest  pamphlet  his  drama,  "  Los  Amantes  de  Teruel,"  and 
entitled  "  Notlclas  Hist6rica8  sobre  los  by  an  anonymous  author  in  a  tale  with  the 
Amantes  de  Teruel,  por  Don  Isidro  de  same  title,  that  appeared  at  Valencia, 
Antillon  "  (Madrid,  1806,  18mo)  ;  —  a  re-  1838,  2  torn.  18mo.  In  the  Preface  to  the 
spectable  Professor  of  History  in  the  Col-  last,  another  of  the  certificates  of  Yague 
lege  of  the  Nobles  at  Madrid.  (Latassa,  de  Salas  to  the  truth  of  the  story  is  pro- 
Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  TI.  p.  123.)  It  leaves  duced  for  the  first  time,  but  adds  nothing 
no  reasonable  doubt  about  the  forgery  of  to  its  probability.  See  ante^  pp.  316  - 
Salas,  which,  moreover,  is  done  very  clum-  819. 

21* 
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written  in  the  affected  style  of  O^ngoia,  is  wanting  in 
Bpirit,  interest,  and  poetry  throughout.* 

The  other  contemporary  poem  of  the  same  class  is 
better,  but  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  success.  It  is 
by  Zarate,  a  poet  long  attached  to  Rodrigo  Oalderon, 
the  adventurer  who«  under  the  title  of  Marques  de  Siete 
Iglesias,  rose  to  the  first  places  in  the  state  in  the  time 
of  Philip  the  Third,  and  employed  Zarate  as  one 
of  his  secretaries.  Zarate,  however,  was  gentle 
and  wise,  and,  having  occupied  himself  much  with  poetry 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  found  it  a  pleasant  resource 
in  the  days  of  adversity.  In  1648,  he  published  *'  The 
Discovery  of  the  Cross,''  which,  if  we  may  trust  an  inti- 
mation in  the  "  Persiles  and  Sigismunda "  of  Cervantes, 
)ie  must  have  begun  thirty  years  before,  and  which  had 
undoubtedly  been  finished  and  licensed  twenty  years 
when  it  appeared  in  print.  But  Zarate  mistook  the  na- 
ture of  his  subject.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  the 
pious  traditions  of  the  Empress  Helena  and  the  ascer- 
tained achievements  of  Constantino  against  Maxentias, 
he  has  filled  up  his  canvas  with  an  impossible  and  unin- 
teresting contest  between  Constantino  and  an  imaginary 
king  of  Persia  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  so 
made  out  a  long  poem,  little  connected  in  its  different 
parts,  and,  though  dry  and  monotonous  in  its  general 
tone,  unequal  in  its  execution  ;  some  portions  of  it  being 
simple  and  dignified,  while  others  show  a  taste  almost  as 
bad  as  that  which  disfigures  the  "  Macabeo  "  of  Silveira, 
and  of  quite  the  same  sort.* 

But  there  was  always  a  tendency  to  a  spirit  of  carica- 


0  "El Hacabeo,PoemaHer6ioode Miguel  diid,  1648,  4to ;   twenty-two  caotofl  and 

de  Silreira,"  N&polee,  1638,  4to.    Caatro  four  hundred  pages  of  octave  stanzas.   The 

(Biblioteca,  Tom.  I.  p.  626)  makes  Silveira  infernal  councils   and  many  other  parts 

a  converted  Jew,  and  Barboea  places  his  show  it  to  be  an  imitation  of  Tamo.    The 

death  in  1636  ;  but  the  dedication  of  his  notice  of  his  life  by  Sedano  (Pamaso,  Tom. 

"Sol  Venoido,"  a  short,  worthless  poem,  VIII.  p.  xxiv.)  is  sufficient;  but  that  by 

written  to  flatter  the  Vice-Queen  of  Na-  Antonio  is  more  touching,  and  reads  like  a 

pies,  is  dated  20  April,  1639,  and  was  tribute  of  personal  regard.    Zarate  died  ta 

printed  there  that  year.  1658,  above  seventy  years  old.    Semonario 

•  M  Poema  Heroico  de  la  Invencion  de  Pintoresoo,  1845,  p.  82. 
la  Cms,  por  Fr.  Lopez  de  Zarate,"  Ma<- 
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tare  in  Spanish  literature,  —  perhaps  owing  to  its  inherent 
stateliness  and  dignity;  for  these  are  qualities  ^^^ 
which,  when  carried  tcr  excess,  almost  surely  heroics. 
provoke  ridicule.  At  least,  as  we  know,  parody  appeared 
early  among  the  ballads,  and  was  always  prominent  in 
the  theatres ;  to  say  nothing  of  romantic  fiction,  where 
Don  Quixote  is  the  great  monument  of  its  glory  for  all 
countries  and  for  all  ages.^ 

That  the  long  and  multitudinous  narrative  poems  of 
Spain  should  call  forth  mock-heroics  was,  therefore,  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  national  character ;  and 
though  the  number  of  isuch  caricatures  is  not  large,  they 
have  a  merit  quite  equal  to  that  of  their  serious  proto- 
types. The  first  in  the  order  of  time  seems  to  ^jdana's 
be  lost.  It  was  written  by  Cdsme  de  Aldana,  Asaeida. 
who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
attached  to  the  Grand  Constable  Velasco,  when  he  was 
sent  to  govern  Milan.  In  his  capacity  of  poet,  Aldana 
unhappily  plied  his  master  with  flattery  and  sonnets,  till 
one  day  the  Constable  fairly  besought  him  to  desist, 
and  called  him  ''  an  ass."  The  cavalier  could  not  draw 
his  sword  on  his  friend  and  patron,  but  the  poet  deter- 
mined to  avenge  the  affront  offered  to  his  genius.  He 
did  so  in  a  long  poem,  entitled  the  "  Asneida,''  which, 
on  every  page,  seemed  to  cry  out  to  the  governor,  "  You 
are  a  greater  ass  than  I  am."  But  it  was  hardly  finished 
when  the  unhappy  Aldana  died,  and  the  copies  of  his 
poem  were  so  diligently  sought  for  and  so  faithfully  de- 
stroyed, that  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  books  we 
should  be  curious  to  see,  which,  after  having  been  once 
printed,  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  world.' 

1  The  contiDUal  parody  of  the  graeioBO  1668,  and  whioh  ii  a  parody  of  a  phqr 

on  the  hero  shows  what  was  the  tendemqr  with  the  same  title  in  the  Oomedlas  do 

of  the  Spanish  stage  in  this   particular.  Lope   dcr  Yeg%  V<^   XXIV.,   Zaragoaa, 

But  there  are  also  plays  that  are  entirely  164L 

burlesque,  such  as  "  The  Death  of  Baldo-  8  Oosme  was  editor  of  the  poems  of  his 

vinos,*'  at  the   end  of  Cancer's   Works,  brother,  Franoisoo  de  Aldana,   in  1608* 

1661,  which  is  a  parody  on  the  old  ballads  (Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  266.)    He 

and  traditions  respecting  that   paladin  ;  wrote  in  Italian  and  printed  at  Vlorenoe  as 

and  the  "  Gavallero  de  Ohnedo,"  a  favor-  eariy  as  1678 }  but  .Velasco  did  not  go  as 

ite  play,  by  Francisco  Felix  de  Bf ontibser,  governor  to  Milan  till  after  1686.    (Salaiar, 

which  is  in  the  volume  entitled  **  Miijor  Dignidadet,  f.  181.)    The  only  Mocnml  I 

Ubro  de  las  Mniores  Gomedias,"  Hadrid,  have  seen  of  the  ''Aneida*'  it  la  Wgw- 
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The  next  mock-heroic  has  also  something  mysterious 
about  it.  It  is  called  ''  The  Death,  Burial,  and  Honors 
TheCbres-  ^^  Chrespiua  Marauznftina,  the  Cat  of  Juan 
v'o^  Chrespo/'  and  was  published  at  Paris  in  1604, 

under  what  seems  to  be  the  pseudonyme  of  **  Cintio 
Merctisso/'  The  first  canto  gives  an  account  of  Ghres- 
pina's  death  ;  the  second,  of  the  pesamea  or  condolences 
offered  to  her  children  ;  and  the  third  and  last,  of  the 
public  tributes  to  her  memory,  including  the  sermon 
preached  at  her  interment.  The  whole  is  done  in  the  true 
spirit  of  such  a  poem,  —  grave  in  form,  and  quaint  and 
amusing  in  its  details.  Thus,  when  the  children  are 
gathered  round  the  death-bed  of  their  venerable  mother, 
among  other  directions  and  commands,  she  tells  them 
very  solemnly :  — 

Up  in  the  concave  of  the  tiles,  and  near 
That  firm-set  wall  the  north  wind  whistles  by, 

Close  to  the  spot  the  cricket  chose  last  year. 
In  a  blind  comer,  far  from  every  eye. 

Beneath  a  brick  that  bides  the  treasure  dear, 
Five  choice  sardines  in  secret  darkness  lie ;  — 

These,  brethren-like,  I  charge  yon,  take  by  shares, 

And  also  all  the  rest,  to  which  yon  may  be  heirs. 

Moreover,  yon  will  find,  in  heaps  piled  fair,  — 
Proofs  of  successful  toil  to  build  a  name,  — 

A  thousand  wings  and  legs  of  birds  picked  bare, 
And  cloaks  of  quadrupeds,  both  wild  and  tame. 

All  which  your  father  bad  collected  there. 
To  serve  as  trophies  of  an  honest  fame ;  — 

These  keep,  and  count  them  better  than  all  prey; 

Nor  give  them,  e'en  for  ease,  or  sleep,  or  life,  away.' 

roa*8  ^  Pasagero,*^  1617,  f.  137.    Its  loss  is  oo,  Gondestebte  de  GastlUa.    The  flattery, 

probably  not  a  great  one,  says  Gayangos,  no  doubt,  outweighs  the  poetry. — It  is  not 

if  ve  are  to  Judge  by  a  volume  of  poems  in  the  Biblioteca  of  Bibadeneyra. 
which  he  published  at  Madrid  in  1691, 

entitled  "Inyectiva  contra  el  Yulgo  y  su  ®  ^^  la  coneayidsd  del  t^adUlo, 

Haldieenda  j "  which  is  taU  of  b&d  taste.  ?*^  ^^  pwedone.  del  gi^«se. 

Tf  mair  K*  «»nn<i  wmvinf^  In  fha  iMKiw^u«k  ^^^^  adonde  monTft  antaAo  el  grillo, 

It  may  be  found  reprinted  in  the  Biblioteca         ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^,j,^^  ^^^^  y  ^^^ 

de    Autores    Espanoles,    Tom.    XXXYI.,  Eacondldas  debazo  de  un  ladiillo, 
1855.    I  have  a  copy  df  the  unhappy  ocri-  Estan  clnco  Bardinas,  1o  que  os  mego 
lection  of  poems  that  provoked  the  Con-  Come  hermanoa  partays,  y  aeayi  hermaaoa 
stable's   ire.     It    is   In   thirteen   leaves,  En  quanto  maa  vinieie  k  mertwa  manofc 
printed  in  Milan  without  date,  and  is  en- 
titled "  Versos  de  Oisme  de  Aldana  a  su  S^ftf"*  *S°* ""'  emontonadaB, 
-,     ,,        _           ,        o  -          !....._.  De  gloriA  y  fama  proBperos  deseos, 
Oapitan  General  y  Benor,  el  illustnss.  y  Alas  y  pataa  de  mil  aye.  tn>«adaB. 
eaoeUentlfls.  Benor  Joan  Femandes  Yelas-  ]>e  quadnipedea  pides  y  "i*"V*f, 
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It  is  probably  a  satire  on  some  event  notorious  at  the 
time  and  long  since  forgotten ;  but  however  its  origin 
may  be  explained,  it  is  one  of  the  best  imitations  extant 
of  the  Italian  mock-heroics.  It  has,  too,  the  rare  merit 
of  being  short.^° 

Much  better  known  than  .the  Chrespina  is  the  **  Mos- 
quea,"  by  Villaviciosa ;  —  a  rich  and  fortunate  ecclesias- 
tic, who  was  bom  at  Siguenza  in  1589,  and  died  ^j^^  ^^^ 
at  Cuenca  in  1668.  The  Mosquea,  which  is  the  ^"^^ 
war  of  the  flies  and  the  ants,  was  printed  in.  161 6  ;  but 
though  the  author  lived  so  long  afterwards,  he  left  noth- 
ing else  to  mark  the  genius  of  which  this  poem  gives 
unquestionable  proof.  It  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  an 
imitation  of  the  ''  Batrachomyomachia,''  attributed  to 
'  Homer,  and  the  storm  in  the  third  canto  is  taken,  with 
some  minuteness  in  the  spirit  of  its  parody,  from  the 
storm  in  the  first  book  of  the  uEneid.  Still  the  Mosquea 
is  as  original  as  the  nature  of  such  a  poem  requires  it  to 
be.  It  has,  besides,  a  simple  and  well-constructed  fable  ; 
and  notwithstanding  it  is  protracted  to  twelve  cantos,  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader  is  sustained  to  the  last. 

A  war  breaks  out  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  a 
tournament  in  the  capital  city  of  the  flies,  which  the 
false  ants  had  chosen  as  a  moment  when  they  could  ad- 
vantageously interrupt  the  peace  that  had  long  subsisted 
between  them  and  their  ancient  enemies.  The  heathen 
gods  are  introduced,  as  they  are  in  the  Iliad,  —  the  other 
insects  become  allies  in  the  great  quarrel,  after  the  man- 
ner of  all  heroic  poems,  —  the  neighboring  chiefs  come 
in,  —  there  is  an  Achilles  on  one  side,  and  an  ^Eneas  on 
the  other,  —  the  characters  of  the  principal  personages 
are  skilfully  drawn  and  sharply  distinguished,  —  and  the 
catastrophe  is  a  tremendous  battle,  filling  the  last  two 

Que  Tnestro  padre  am  dexo  allegadas  Gintlo  Merctisao,  Bspanol,  Paris,  por  Ni- 

PorvictorioBMMnBaytropheoa;  ^j^  Molinero,"  1604,    12mo,  pp.   52.    I 

£stas  tened  en  mas  que  la  comida,  i.^^^     ^i.u«^-.  -v*  4.k-  U»^.«  rL  tfa  .niX/^i. 

Qu'elde»can«),qu'eUueiSo,yaaelavlda.  ^^^^  °«*»»*°»  o^*«  poem  or  ita  author, 

p.  14.  except  what  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume, 

of  which  I  have  never  met  even  with  a 

10  "  La  Muerte,  Entierro  y  Honras  de  bibliographical  notice,  and  of  which  I  have 

Chrespina  Marauzmana,    Gata  de   Juan  seen  only  one  copy,  —  that  belonging  to 

Ghrespo,  en  tres  cantos  de  octava  rima,  my  friend  Don  Pascual  de  Oayangos,  of 

intituladoB   la   Gatioida,  compuesta   por  Madrid. 
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*  cantos,  in  which  the  flies  are  defeated  and  their  brilliant 
leader  made  the  victim  of  his  own  rashness.  The  faults 
of  the  poem  are  its  pedantry  and  length.  Its  merits  lure 
the  richness  and  variety  of  its  poetical  conceptions,  the 
ingenious  delicacy  with  which  the  minutest  circumstances 
in  the  condition  of  its  insect  heroes  are  described,  and 
the  air  of  reality,  which,  notwithstanding  the  secret 
satire  that  is  never  entirely  absent,  is  given  to  the  whole 
by  the  seeming  earnestness  of  its  tone.  It  ends,  precisely 
where  it  should,  with  the  expiring  breath  of  the  principal 
hero." 

No  other  mock-heroic  poem  followed  that  of  Villavi- 
ciosa  during  this  period,  except  **  The  War  of  the  Cats,'' 
by  Lope  de  Vega,  who,  in  his  ambition  for  universal 
conquest,  seized  on  this,  as  he  did  on  every  other  de- 
TheQato-  partmcnt  of  the  national  literature.  But  the 
nachia.  **  Gatomachia,"  which  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
his  efforts,  has  already  been  noticed.  We  turn,  therefore, 
again  to  the  true  heroic  poems,  devoted  to  national  sub- 
jects, whose  current  flows  no  less  amply  and  gravely, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  than  it 
did  when  it  first  began,  and  continues  through  its  whole 
course  no  less  characteristic  of  the  national  genius  and 
temper  than  we  have  seen  it  in  the  poems  on  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  his  achievements. 

The  feivorite  hero  of  the  next  age,  Don  John  of  Austria, 
Don  John  of  ^^^  ^^  *^®  Empcror,  was  the  occasion  of  two 
Austria.  pocms,  with  which  we  naturally  resume  the  ex- 
amination of  this  curious  series.^^    The  first  of  them  is  on 

u  The  first  edifclon  of  the  "  Mosqnea"  John  of  Austria  j  but  among  them  none  is 

was  printed  in  small  12mo  at   Cnenca,  more  carious  than  a  Latin  poem  in  two 

when  its  author  was  twenty-six  yean  old  }  books,   containing  seventeen  "or  eighteen 

~-  the  third  is  Sancha's,  Madrid,  1777,12mo,  hundred  hexameters,  the  work  of  a  negro, 

with  a  life,  firom  whioh  it  appears,  that,  who  had  been  brought  as  an  infant  from 

besides  being  a  fidthful  officer  of  the  In-  Africa,  and  who  by  his  learning  rose  to  be 

qulsition  himseU;  and  making  a  good  fw-  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  school 

tune  out  of  it,  YiUaTioioBa  exhorted  his  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Orsnada.    He 

family,  by  his  last  will,  to  deroto  them-  is  the  same  person  noticed  by  Cervantes  as 

selves  in  all  future  time  to  its  holy  service  ^*  el  negro  Juan  Latino,**  in  a  poem  pre- 

with  grateful  seal.    See,  also,  the  Spanish  fixed  to  the  Don  Quixote.    His  volume  of 

translation  of  Sismondi,  Sevilla,  8vo,  Tom.  Latin  verses  on  the  birth  of  Ferdinand, 

I.,  1841,  p.  364.  the  son  of  Philip  n.,  on  Pope  Pius  ¥.,  on 

u  A  inist  number  of  tributes  were  paid  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  on  the  city  of 

by  contemporary  men  of  letters  to  Don  Qranada,  making  above  a  hoodi^  and 
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the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  was  published  m  15*78,  the 
year  of  Don  John's  untimely  death.  The  author,  Corte 
real,  was  a  Portuguese  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  the  commander  of  an  eX'* 
pedition  against  the  infidels  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  in  15*71,  and  died  before  1593 ;  but,  being  tired  of 
fame,  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  at  Evora, 
and  devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  to  ^e  kindred  arts 
of  music  and  painting. 

It  was  amidst  the  beautiful  and  romantic  nature  that 
surrounded  him  during  the  quiet  conclusion  of  his  bustling 


gixty  pages  in  smaU  quarto,  printed  at  he  is  tutor  to  Dona  Ana  de  Garlobal,  sister 
Granada  in  1573,  is  not  only  one  of  the  to  an  eoclesiastio  of  rank)  and  makes  lore 
rarest  books  in  the  world,  but  is  one  of  the  to  her  through  his  Spanish  verses,  and  in 
most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  in-  other  ways  after  the  Spanish  fashion.  In 
tellectual  faculties  and  possible  aocom-  the  third,  he  rises  to  distinction  ;  ob- 
plishments  of  the  African  race.  The  au-  tains  his  chair  in  the  University  ;  and, 
thor  himself  says  he  was  brought  to  Spain  fieivored  by  I>on  John  of  Austria,  is  en- 
from  Ethiopia,  and  was,  until  his  emaaci-  franchised  by  the  Buke  of  Seaa,  who, 
pation,  a  slave  to  the  grandson  of  the  however,  manumits  him  very  reluctantly, 
fiunous  Oonsalvo  de  d6rdova.  His  Ladn  on  the  ground  that  it  is  his  great  glory  to 
verse  is  respectable,  and,  from  his  singular  hold  so  distinguished  a  man  as  his  prop- 
success  as  a  scholar,  he  was  commonly  erty.  Addressing  Don  John,  Juan  lAtino 
called  Joannes  Latinus,  a  sobriquet  under  is  made  to  say,  (f.  57,)  in  the  fervor  of  IiiB 
which  he  is  firequentlj  mentioned.  He  gratitude :  — 
was   respectably   married   to   a   lady  of 

Oranada,  who  fell  In  love  with  him,  as  Yo  prometo  a  vneatra  AltCza, 

Eloisa  did  with  Abelard,   while  he  was  Que  he  de  quitar  a  la  Fama 

teaching  her  •,  and  after  his  death,  which  Y""*  ^^""^  IT  T  **- '^^^ 

occurred  later  than  1573,    his    wife  and  y,  como  muchoa  poemaa 

children  erected  a  monument  to  his  mem-  Toman  nombre  del  que  oaatan, 

ory  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Ana,  in  that  city, .  Llamai^  AuBtriada  mi  libro, 

inscribing  it  with  an  epitaph,  in  which  he  P«eB  ctota  Don  Juan  de  AuBtria. 

is  styled   "Fllins   JEthiopum,   prolesqud 

nigerrima  patrum."  (Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  This  promise,  of  course,  was  made  by  the 
Tom.  I.  p.  716.  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Cle-  poet  half  a  century  or  more  after  it  had 
mencln,  Tom.  I.  p.  Ix.,   note.)    Andreas    been  fulfilled. 

Schottus  in  his  "  Hispanto  Bibliotheca  sive  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  add,  that 
deAcademlisetBibliothecis,"  (1608,)  speak-  another  negro  is  celebrated  In  a  play, 
ing  of  the  city  of  Granada,  says :  "  Hie  written  with  skill  in  good  Gastilian,  and 
Joannes  Latinus  .fithiops,  (res  prodigiosa)  claiming,  at  the  end,  to  be  founded  in  tuA, 
nostra  tempestate  rhetoricam  per  multos  It  is  called  "El  Valiente  Negro  en  Jlan- 
annos  pubUc4  docuit,  juventutemque  in-  des,"  by  Andres  de  Qlaram<9D&S}  a«tor  and  /  n^ 
stituit,  et  poema  edidit  In  victoriam  Joan-  playwright,  and  is  found  in  Tom.  XXXL, 
nis  Austriaci  navalem."  p.  29.  1638,  of  the  collection  of  Comedias  printed 

There  is  a  play  entitled  "  Juan  Latino  "  at  Barcelona  and  Saragossa.  The  negro  in 
by  Diego  Ximenes  de  Enciso,  in  the  second  question,  however,  was  not,  like  Juan 
volume  of  the  "  Comedias  Bsoogidas,"  Latino,  a  native  African,  but  was  a  slave 
(Madrid,  1662,)  which  gives  a  full  sketch  bom  in  Merida,  and  was  distinguished 
of  him.  In  the  first  act  he  is  a  slave  of  only  as  a  soldier,  serving  with  great  honor 
the  Duke  of  Sesa,  111  enough  treated,  under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  ei^oying  the 
kicked  about  and  cuffed.    In  the  second,    favor  of  that  severe  general. 


1 
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life,  that  he  wrote  three  lon^  poems;  —  two  in  Portn- 
gnese,  which  were  soon  translated  into  Spanish 
and  published ;  and  one,  originally  composed  in 
Spanish,  and  entitled  '*  The  Most  Happy  Victory  granted 
by  Heaven  to  the  Lord  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  over  the  Mighty  Ottoman  Armada."  It  is  in 
fifteen  cantos  of  blank  verse,  and  is  dedicated  to  Philip 
the  Second,  who,  contrary  to  his  custom,  acknowledged 
the  compliment  by  a  flattering  letter.  The  poem  opens 
with  a  dream  brought  to  the  Sultan  from  the  infernal 
regions  by  the  goddess  of  war,  and  inciting  him  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  Christians ;  but  excepting  this,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  similar  machinery  afterwards,  it  is 
merely  a  dull  historical  account  of  the  war,  ending  with 
the  great  searfight  itself,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  last 
three  cantos." 

The  other  contemporary  poem  on  Don  John  of  Austria 
was  still  more  solemnly  devoted  to  his  memory.  It  was 
written  by  Juan  Rufo  Gutierrez,  a  person  much  trusted  in 
the  government  of  C6rdova,  and  expressly  sent  by  that 
city  to  Don  John,  whose  service  he  seems  never  after- 
wards to  have  left.  He  was,  as  he  tells  us,  especially 
charged  by  the  prince  to  write  his  histoiy,  and 
recefved  from  him  the  materials  for  his  task. 
The  result,  after  ten  years  of  labor,  was  a  long  chronicling 
poem  called  the  "Austriada,"  printed  in  1584.  It  be- 
gins, in  the  first  four  cantos,  with  the  rebellion  of  the 
Moors  in  the  Alpuxarras ;  and  then,  after  giving  us  the 
birth  and  education  of  Don  John,  as  the  general  sent  to 
subdue  them,  goes  on  with  his  subsequent  life  and  ad- 

u  *t  Felicisslma  Victoria  ooncedida  del  mom  Suoeso  da  Perdi^aS  de  Manael  de 

Cielo  al  Seoor  Don  Joan  d'  Austria,  etc.,  Souxa  de  Sepolyeda,"  etc.,  (LiBboa,  1&94, 

compaeata  por  Hieronimo  de   Gortereal,  4to,   ff.   206,)   in  seyenteen  cantos,  vaa 

Cavallero  PmrtagiieB,"  8. 1. 1678,  Sro,  ^th  translated  into  Spanish  by  Francisco  de 

curious  wood-cuts  ;   probably  printed  at  Contreras,  with  the  title  of  "  Nave  Trigiea 

Idsbon.    (Life,  in   Barbosa,  Tom.  II.  p.  de  ia  India   de  Portugal,''   1624.     This 

495.)    His  "  Sueeso  do  Segundo  Oeroo  de  Manuel  de  Bouxa,  who  had  held  a  distin- 

Diu,"  in  twenty-one  cantos,  on  the  siege,  guished  office  in   Portuguese  India,   and 

or  n^er  defence,  of  Diu,  in  the  East  In-  who  had  perished  miserably  by  shipwreck 

dies,  in  1546,  was  published  in  1574,  and  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1553,  as 

translated  into  Spanish  by  the  well-known  he  was  returning  home,  was  a  connection 

poet,  Pedro  de  Padilla,  who  published  his  of  Gortereal  by  marriage.    Binis,    Chr»- 

Tersion  in  1597.    His  **  Naufiragio  e  Laati-  niques,  etc,  Tom.  II.  p.  79. 
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ventures,  and  ends,  in  the  twenty-fourth  canto,  with  the 
battle  of  Lepanto  and  the  promise  of  a  continuation. 

When  it  was  thus  far  finished,  which  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  the  prince  to  whose  glory  it  is  dedicated,  it 
was  solemnly  presented,  both  by  the  city  of  Cdrdova  and 
by  the  Cortes  of  the  kingdom,  in  separate  letters,  to 
Philip  the  Second,  asking  for  it  his  especial  favor,  as  for 
a  work  "  that  it  seemed  to  them  must  last  for  many  ages.'^ 
The  king  received  it  graciously,  and  gave  the  author  &ve 
hundred  ducats,  regarding  it,  perhaps,  with  secret  satis- 
faction, as  a  funeral  monument  to  one  whose  life  had 
been  so  brilliant  that  his  death  was  not  unwelcome. 
With  such  patronage,  it  soon  passed  through  three 
editions ;  but  it  had  no  real  merit,  except  in  the  skilful 
construction  of  its  octave  stanzas,  and  in  some  of  its 
historical  details,  and  was,  therefore,  soon  forgotten.^ 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Leon  there  are 
—  or  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  —  three  imper- 
perfect  Eoman  inscriptions  cut  into  the  living  rock  ;  two 
of  them  referring  to  Curienus,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Imperial  armies  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  and  the  third  to  Polma,  a  lady,  whose  marriage 
to  her  lover,  Canioseco,  is  thus  singularly  recorded. 
On  these  inscriptions,  Vezilla  Oastellanos,  a  viama0a». 
native  of  the  territory  where  the  persons  they  teiianos. 
commemorate  are  supposed  to  have  lived,  has  constructed 
a  romantic  poem,  in  twenty-nine  cantos,  called  ''  Leon  in 
Spain,''  which  he  published  in  1586. 

Its  main  subject,  however,  in  the  last  fifteen  cantos, 
is  the  tribute  of  a  hundred  damsels,  which  the  usurper 
Mauregato  covenanted  by  treaty  to  pay  annually  to  the 


i«  "  La  AuBtriada  de  Joan  Bufo,  Jurado  anoe.    (Baltasar  Porreno,  Dichos  j  Hechot 

3e  la  Giudad  de  O  rdoba,"  Madrid,  1684,  de  PhUipe  II.,  Bruselas,  1666, 12mo,  p.  89.) 

12mo,  ff.  447.    There  are  editions  of  1586,  The  beat  of  Bufo's  works  is  his  Letter  to 

1586,  and  1587,  and  it  is  extravagantly  his  young  Son,  at  the  end  of  his  "  Apoteg- 

praised  by  Oenrantes,  in  a  prefatory  son-  mas,"  already   noticed  ;  —-  the  same  son, 

net,  and  in  the  scrutiny  of  Don  Quixote's  Luis,   who   afterwards  became   a  distio- 

library.    Rufo,  when,  on  some  occasion,  he  gulshed  painter  at  Rome.    The  ^*  Austri-  \ 

was  to  be  presented  to  Philip  II.,  said  he  ada"  is  reprinted,  with  a  good  prefatory 

had  prepared  himself  fully  for  the  recep-  notice  of  the  author,  by  Don  Oayetano  Ro-    ^ 

tion,  but  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  from  sell,  in  Vol.  XXIX.  of  the  BlbUoteca  o(  j 

the  seyerity  of  that   monarch's   appear-  Ribadeneyra,  1854. 

FF 
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Moors,  and  which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  apostle  Saint 
James,  King  Ramiro  snccessfhlly  refused  to  pay  any 
longer.  Gastellanos,  therefore,  passes  lightly  over  the 
long  period  intervening  between  the  time  of  Domitian 
and  that  of  the  war  of  Pelayo,  giving  only  a  few  sketches 
from  its  Christian  history,  and  then,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
canto,  brings  to  a  conclusion  so  much  of  his  poem  as 
relates  to  the  Moorish  tribute,  without,  however,  reach- 
ing the  ultimate  limit  he  had  originally  proposed  to  him- 
self. But  it  is  long  enough.  Some  parts  of  the  Boman 
fiction  are  pleasing,  but  the  rest  of  the  poem  shows  that 
Gastellanos  is  only  what  he  calls  himself  in  the  Preface, 
—  ''a  modest  poetical  historian,  or  historical  poet ;  an 
imitator  and  apprentice  of  those  who  have  employed 
poetry  to  record  such  memorable  things  as  kindle  the 
minds  of  men  and  raise  them  to  a  Christian  and  devout 
reverence  for  the  sfints,  to  an  honorable  exercise  of 
arms,  to  the  defence  of  God's  holy  law,  and  to  the  loyal 
service  of  the  king." "  If  his  poem  have  any  subject, 
it  is  the  history  of  the  city  of  Leon. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  foiir  years  after  the  appear- 
other  hiator-  *°^®  ^^  ^^^^  rhymed  chronicle  of  Leon,  we  find 
icai  poems,  qq  less  than  three  other  long  poems  connected 
with  the  national  history :  one  by  Miguel  Giner,  on  the 
siege  of  Antwerp  by  Alexander  Farnese,  who  succeeded 
the  unfortunate  Don  John  of  Austria  as  generalissimo  of 
Philip  the  Second  in  the  war  of  the  Netherlands  ;  —  an- 
other, in  twenty-one  cantos,  by  Edward  or  Duarte  Diaz,  a 
Portuguese,  on  the  taking  of  Granada  by  the  Catholic 
sovereigns ;  —  and  tha  third  by  Lorenzo  de  Zamora,  on 
the  history  of  Saguntum  &nd  of  its  siege  by  Hannibal,  in 
which,  preserving  the  outline  of  that  early  story  so  far  as 
it  was  well  settled,  he  has  wildly  mixed  up  love-scenes, 
tournaments,  and  adventures,  suited  only  to  the  age  of 

15  «  Primera  y  Seganda  Parte  del  Leon  Spain.    Mariana  admits  it,  and  Lobera,  in 

de  Bspana,  por  Pedro  de  ia  Vezilla  Caste-  his  ^^  Historia   de   las  Orandezas,  ec.  de 

llanos,"  Salamanca,  1586,    12mo,  ff.  869.  Leon,"  (Yalladolid,  1696,   4to,  Parte  n. 

The  story  of  the  gross  tribute  of  the  dam-  c.  24,)  gives  it  in  full,  as  unquestionable, 

gels  has  probably  some  foundation  in  fact ;  Leon  is  still  often  called  Leon  de  Eapa'^a^ 

one  proof  of  which  iSj  that  the  old  Oeneral  as  it  is  in  the  poem  of  Gastellanos,  to  dis- 

Chronide  (Parte  III.  c.  8)  seems  a  little  tinguish  it  firom  Lyons  In  France,  Leon 

auwilllng  to  tell  a  tale  so  discreditable  to  de  Francia, 
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chivalry.  Taken  together,  they  show  how  strong  was 
the  passion  for  narrative  verse  in  Spain,  where,  in  so 
short  a  time,  it  produced  three  such  poems.^* 

To  a  similar  result  we  should  arrive  from  the  single 
example  of  Christdval  de  Mesa,  who,  between  chri8t^.vai 
1694  and  1612,  published  three  more  national  deMesa. 
heroic  poems  j- — the  first  on  the  tradition,  that  the  body 
of  Saint  James,  after  his  martyrdom  at  Jerusalem,  was 
miraculously  carried  to  Spain  and  deposited  at  Compo- 
stella,  where  that  saint  has  ever  since  been  worshipped  as 
the  especial  patron  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  —  the  second 
on  Pelayo  and  the  recovery  of  Spain  from  the  Moors 
down  to  the  battle  of  Covadonga  ;  —  and  the  third  on  the 
battle  of  Tolosa,  which  broke  the  power  of  Mohamme- 
danism and  made  sure  th6  emancipation  of  the  whole 
Peninsula.  All  three,  as  well  as  Mesa's  elaborate  trans- 
lations of  the  ^neid  and  Georgics,  which  followed  them, 
are  written  in  o^'ya  riTna,  and  all  three  are  dedicated  to 
Philip  the.  Third. 

Of  their  author  we  know  little,  and  that  little  is  told 
chiefly  by  himself  in  his  pleasant  poetical  epistles,  and 
especially  in  tWo  addressed  to  the  Count  of  Lemos  and 
one  to  the  Count  de  Castro.  From  these  we  learn,  that, 
in  his  youth,  he  was  addicted  to  the  study  of  Fernando  de 
Herrera  and  Luis  de  Soto,  as  well  as  to  the  teachings  of 
Sanchez,  the  first  Spanish  scholar  of  his  time  ;  but  that, 
later,  he  lived  five  years  in  Italy,  much  connected  with 
Tasso,  and  from  this  time  belonged  entirely  to  the  Italian 
school  of  Spanish  poetry,  to  which,  as  his  works  show, 

M  "  Sitio  y  Toma  de    Amberes,   por  Nomancia,  j  Oartago,  compaesta  por  Lo- 

Higuel  Qiner,"   Zaragosa,   1687,   Svo.—  pencio  de  Zamora,  Natural  de  Ocana,"  Al- 

**La  Conquista  que  hieieron  los   Beyes  cali,  1589, 4to, — nineteen  cantos  of  of  (ova 

CatdliGOS  en  Granada,  por  Edoardo  Diaz,"  rtma,  and  about  flve  hundred  pages,  end- 

1590,  Svo,  ff.  286, — a  chronicle  rather  than  ing  abruptly  and  promising  more.    It  was 

a  poem,  in  twenty-one  books,  beginning  written,  the  author  says,  when   he  was 

with  the  king  of  Oranada*s  breach  of  faith  eighteen  years  old  }  but  though  he  lived 

by  taking  Zahara,  and  ending  with  the  to  be  an  old  man,  and  died  in  1614,  having 

adventure  and  challenge  of  Garcilasso  de  printed  several  religious  books,  he  never 

la  Vega  and  the  fUl  of  Grenada  (Barbosa,  went  fi&rther  with   this  poem.    (Antonio, 

Tom.  I.  p.  780)  }  — besides  which,  Diaa,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  n.  p.  11.)    He  also  pub- 

who  was  long  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  ser-  lished  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poetry  at 

yice,  and  wrote  good  Oastilian,  published,  Madrid,  in  1692,   4to,   entitled   "Varlafl 

in  1592,  a  volume  of  verse  in  Spanish  and  Obras,"  some  of  which  are  in  Portuguem 

PortugaeM. — *^  De  la  Historia  de  Sagunto,  and  some  in  Italian. 
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he  had  always  been  inclmed.  But,  with  all  his  efforts,  — 
and  they  were  not  few,  —  he  found  little  favor  or  patron- 
age. The  Count  de  Lemos  refused  to  carry  him  to  Na- 
ples as  a  part  of  his  poetical  court,  and  the  king  took  no 
notice  of  his  long  poems,  which,  indeed,  were  no  more 
worthy  of  favor  than  the  rest  of  their  class  that  were 
then  jostling  and  crowding  one  another  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  the  royal  protection  .^^ 

Juan  de  la  Cueva  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Mesa.  His 
jnandeu  "  B^tica,"  printed  in  1603,  is  an  heroic  poem,  in 
CueTE.  twenty«four  cantos,  on  the  conquest  of  Seville 
by  Saint  Ferdinand.  Its  subject  is  good,  and  its  hero, 
who  is  the  king  himself,  is  no  less  so.  But  the  poem  is 
a  failure ;  heavy  and  uninteresting  in  its  plan,  and  cold 
in  its  execution ;  —  for  Gueva,  who  took  his  materials 
chiefly  from  the  General  Chronicle  of  Saint  Ferdinand's 
son,  was  not  able  to  mould  them,  as  he  strove  to  do,  into 
the  form  of  the  **  Jerusalem  Delivered.''  The  task  was, 
in  fact,  quite  beyond  his  power.  The  most  agreeable 
portion  of  his  work  is  that  which  involves  the  character 
of  Tarfira,  a  personage  imitated  from  Tasso's  Clorinda ; 
but,  after  all,  the  romantic  episode  of  which  she  is  the 
heroine  has  great  defects,  and  is  too  much  interwoven 
with  the  principal  thread  of  the  story.     The  general  plan 

11  **  Las  Nayas  de  TokMa,*'  twenij  can-  tragedy  of  **  Pompeio,'*  Madrid,  1618, 
tos,  Madrid,  1604,  12ino}  —  **LaRe8taa-  lamo.  Hie  ottava  rima  Mems  (o  me 
radon  de  Sspaoa,"  ten  cantos,  Madrid,  very  cnmbroiu  in  both  these  translations, 
1607,  12mo ;  —  "  Bl  Patron  de  Espana,"  and  nnsuited  to  their  nature,  though  we 
six  boolcs,  Madrid,  1611, 12mo,  with  Rimas  are  reconciled  to  it,  and  to  the  terta  rtmoj 
added.  My  copy  of  the  last  volume  is  one  in  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  by  Viana, 
of  the  many  proofs  that  new  title-pages  a  Portuguese,  printed  at  Valladolid,  in 
with  later  dates  were  attached  to  Spanish  1689,  4to  *,  one  of  the  happiest  translattons 
books  that  had  been  some  time  before  the  made  in  the  pure  age  of  Caetilian  liteca- 
publio.  Mr.  Southey,  to  whom  this  copy  ture.  The  Uiad,  which  Mesa  is  also  sup- 
once  belonged,  expresses  his  surprise,  In  a  posed  to  have  translated,  was  never  print- 
MS.  note  on  the  fly-lea^  that  the  Im$  half  ed.  In  one  of  his  epistles,  (Rimas,  1611, 
of  the  volume  should  be  dated  in  1611,  f.  201,)  he  says  he  was  bred  to  the  law } 
while  theJirBt  half  is  dated  In  1612.  But  and  in  another,  (f.  206,)  that  he  loved  to 
the  reason  is,  that  the  title-page  to  the  live  in  Castile,  though  he  was  of  Sstrema^ 
"  Rimas  "  comes  at  p.  04,  in  the  middle  of  dura.  In  many  places  he  alludes  to  hit 
a  sheet,  and  could  not  conveniently  be  can-  poverty  and  to  tiie  neglect  he  sufltered ) 
celled  and  changed,  as  was-  the  title-page  and  in  a  sonnet  in  his  last  publication, 
to  the  '*  Patron  de  Espaiia,"  with  which  (1618,  f.  113,)  he  shows  a  poor,  craven 
the  volume  opens.  Mesa's  translations  are  spirit  in  flattering  the  Count  de  Lemoa, 
later ;  — the  .fineid,  Madrid,  1616,  Iteio  ;  with  whom  he  was  oifended  for  not  taking 
and  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  to  which  he  hhn  to  Naples, 
added  a  few  more  Rimas  and  the  poor 
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of  the  poem,  however,  is  less  encumbered  in  its  move* 
ment  and  more  epic  in  its  structure  than  is  common  in 
those  of  its  class  in  Spanish  literature ;  and  the  versi- 
fication, though  careless,  is  fluent,  and  generally  har- 
monious." 

A  physician  and  scholar  of  Valladolid,  Alfonso  Lopez, 
—  commonly  called  £1  Pinciano,  from  the  Roman  ^^  ^^ 
name  of  his  native  city,  —  wrote  in  hfs  youth  a  <^»°®* 
poem  on^  the  subject  of  Pelayo,  but  did  not  publish  it 
till  1605,  when  he  was  already  an  old  man.  It  supposes 
Pelayo  to  have  been  misled  by  a  dream  from  Lucifer  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and,  when  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  to  have  been  undeceived  by  another  dream, 
and  sent  back  for  the  emancipation  of  his  country.  This 
last  is  the  obvious  and  real  subject  of  the  poem,  which 
has  episodes  and  machinery  enough  to  explain  all  the 
history  of  Spain  down  to  the  time  of  Philip  the  Third,  to 
whom  the  '' Pelayo ''  is  dedicated.  It  is  long,  like  the 
rest  of  its  class,  and,  though  ushered  into  notice  with  an 
air  of  much  scholarship  and  pretension,  it  is  written  with 
little  skill  in  t  e  versification,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
wearisome  poems  in  the  language.^* 

In  1612  two  more  similar  epics  were  published.  The 
first  is  "  La  Numantina,"  which  is  on  the  siege  of  Nu- 
mantia  and  the  history  of  Soria,  a  town  standing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Numantia,  and  claiming  to  be  its  suc- 
cessor. The  author,  Francisco  Mosquera  de 
Barnuevo,  who  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  dis-  ™^^*®^ 
tinguished  family  there,   not  only  wrote  this  poem  of 

18  M  Conqaista  de  la  Bitica,  Poema  He-  KSOS,  12mo,  twenty  oantos,  iUling  above 

r6ico  de  Jdan  de  la  Gneva,**  1608,  reprint*  six  hundred  pages,  with  a  poor  attempt  at 

ed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  yolumea  the  end,  after  the  manner  of  Tasso,  to  giv« 

of  the  collection  of  Fernandez,  (Madrid,  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  whole. 

1796,)  with  a  Preftwe,  which  is,  I  think,  I  notice  in  N.  Antonio  "  La  Iberiada,  de 

by  Quintana,  and  is  very  good.    A  notice  los  Hechos  de  Sdpion  AfHcano,  por  Qaspar 

of  Oneva  occurs  in  the  Spanish  translation  Savuiego  de  Santa   Anna,"   Valladolid, 

of  Sisinondi,  Tom.  I.  p.  285  *,  and  a  num-  1603,  8to.    I  have  never  seen  it    "  La 

ber  of  his  unpublished  works  are  said  to  Patrona  de  Madrid  Restituida,"  by  Salas 

be   in   the  possession   of  the  Counts  of  Barbaditto,  an  heroic  poem  in  honor  of 

Aguila  in  Seville.    Semanario  Pintoresco,  Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  printed  in  1008,  and 

1846,  p.  250.     Gayangofl  cites  a  volume  reprinted,  Madrid,  1760,  12mo,  which  I 

of  Cueva*8  poetry,  entitled  ^  Obras,**  pub-  possess,  is  worthless,  and  does  not  need  to 

Ushed  at  Seville  in  1582.  be  noticed. 

i»  '*  El  Pelayo  del  Pinoiano,*'  Madrid, 
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fifteen  eantos  in  honor  of  the  territory  where  he  was  bom, 
but  accompanied  it  with  a  prose  history,  as  a  sort  of 
running  commentary,  in  which  whatever  relates  to  Soria^ 
and  especially  the  Bamuevos,  is  not  forgotten.  It  is 
throughout  a  very  solemn  piece  of  pedantry,  and  itfl 
metaphysical  agencies,  such  as  Europe  talking  to  Neme- 
sis, and  Antiquity  teaching  the  author,  seem  to  be  a  good 
deal  in  the  tone  of  the  old  Mysteries,  and  are  certainly 
anything  but  poetical.  The  other  epic  referred  to  is  by 
Yasconcellos,  a  Portuguese,  who  had  an  impor- 
""^"^  tant  command  and  fought  bravely  against  Spain 
when  his  country  was  emancipating  itself  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  but  still  wrote  with  purity,  in  the  Gastilian,  seven- 
teen cantos,  nominally  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos, 
but  really  on  the  history  of  the  whole  Peninsula,  from 
the  time  of  the  first  entrance  of  the  Moors  down  to  the 
final  exile  of  the  last  of  their  hated  descendants  by  Philip 
the  Third.  But  neither  of  these  poems  is  now  remem- 
bered, and  neither  deserves  to  be.^ 

*>  «  Ia  Numftntlna  del  Uoenclado  Don  only  a  part  of  the  q|pwd  that  migbt  be 

FraDdflco  M o«qaera  de   Barnaevo,   etc.,  enumerated  and  that  are  found  in  Boeell's 

dirigida  4  la  nobilissima  Ciudad  de  Soria  j  list,  should  yet,  periiaps,  hare  Bome  no- 

&  8U8  doce  Linages  y  Casaa  k  ellas  agrega-  tice. 

das,"  SeriUa,  1912, 4to.    He  says  "  it  was.  The  oldest  is  of  IMS,  by  Balthasar  de 

a  book  of  bis  youth,  printed  when  his  Vargas,  and  is  entitled"  Breve Belacion,ec. 

hairs  were  gray  "  ;  but  it  shows  none  of  de  la  Jornada  del  Duque  de  Alva  desde 

the  Judgment  of  mature  years.  Espana  hasta  Flandes"; — a  mere  com- 

**  La  Liga  deshecha  por  la  Expulsion  de  pliment,  and  a  very  poor  one,  to  the  Duke 

los  Morisoos  de  los  B«ynos  de  Espana,"  on  his  expedition  to  Flanders,  which  did 

Madrid,   1612,    12mo.     It   was   printed,  so  much  to  ruin  Spain, 

therefore,  long  before  Vasconceilos  fought  The  next,  "  La  Iffanta  [sic]  Coronada," 

against  Spain,  and  contains  ftilsome  com-  by  JoAo  Soarez  de  Alarcam  (Alarcon),  1606, 

pliments  to  Philip  HE.,  which  mtutt  after-  is  on  the  story  of  the  unhappy  Ines  de 

wards  have  given  their  author  no  pleasure.  Castro. 

(Barboea,  Tom.  n.  p.   701.)    The  poem  The  third  is  "Ia  Murgetana,"  by  Qas- 

consists  of  about  twelve  hundred  octave  par  Garcia  Oriolioio,  1608,  on  the  conquest 

stanxas.  of  Hurcia  by  Jaime  I.  of  Aragon. 

"  La  Espana  Defendida,  by  Christ  Sua-  The  fourth  is  on  a  sea-fight  of  the  Har- 
rez  de  Figueroa,  Madrid,  1612, 12mo,  and  quis  de  Sta.  Gnus,  published  in  1624,  by 
Naples,  164i,  belongs  to  the  same  date,  Diego  Duque  de  Estrada, 
making,  in  fact,  three  heroic  poems  in  one  The  fifth  is  on  another  sea-fight^  but  won 
year.  This  last  is  on  the  stoiy  of  Bernardo  by  Don  Fadrique  de  Toledo,  and  was  pub- 
del  Carpio,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  lished  in  1624  by  Gabriel  de  Ayrolo'  Calan. 
Orlando, — the  whole  divided  into  fourteen  And  the  last  is  by  Simeon  Zapata,  on  the 
books,  and  making  about  fourteen  hundred  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  which  it  de- 
octave  stanzas.  fends  in  the  spirit  of  that  ruthless  act  of 

Oayangos  notes  here  five  or  six  heroic  tyranny.    It  was   printed   in  1636,  and 

or  narrative  poems,  that  belong  to  the  translated  at  once  into  Italian, 

same  period,  and,  chough  of  little  value,  and  All  are  worthless,  or  nearly  ao. 
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From  this  point  of  time,  such  narrative  poems,  more 
or  less  approaching  an  epic  form,  and  devoted  to  the 
glory  of  Spain,  become  rare  ;  —  a  circumstance  to  be,  in 
part,  attributed  to  the  success  of  Lope  de  Vega,  .which 
gave  to  the  national  drama  a  prominence  so  brilliant. 
Still,  in  the  course  of  the  next  thirty  years,  two  or  three 
attempts  were  made  that  should  be  noticed. 

The  first  of  them  is  by  a  Portuguese  lady,  Bemarda 
Ferreira,  and  is  called  "  Spain  Emancipated  "  ;  Bemarda 
a  tedious  poem,    in    two  parts,  the  earlier  of  iferreira. 
which  appeared  in  1618,  and  the  latter  in  16*73,  long  after 
its  auth(3r's  death.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  rhymed  chronicle,  — 
to  the  first  part  of  which  the  dates  are  regularly  attached, 

—  and  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  cover  the  whole  seven 
centuries  of  Spanish  history  i5:om  the  outbreak  of  Pelayo 
to  the  fall  of  Granada,  but  it  is  finished  no  farther  than 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  where  it  stops  abruptly. 

The  second  attempt  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  known 
in  literary  history.  It  was  made  by  Vera  y  Fi-  y^^  y 
gueroa,  Count  de  la  Boca>  long  the  Minister  of  '^gueroa. 
Spain  at  Venice,  and  the  author  of  a  pleasant  prose  trea- 
tise on  the  Bights  -  and  Duties  of  an  Ambassador.  He 
began  by  translating  Tasso's  **  Jerusalem  Delivered,'' 
but,  just  as  his  version  was  ready  to  be  published,  he 
changed  his  purpose,  and  accommodated  the  whole  work 

—  history,  poetical  ornaments,  and  all  —  to  the  delivery 
of  Seville  from  the  Moors  by  Saint  Ferdinand.  The 
transformation  is  as  complete  as  any  in  Ovid,  but  certain- 
ly not  as  graceful ;  —  a  fact  singularly  apparent  in  the 
second  book,  where  Tasso's  beautiful  and  touching  story 
of  Sophronia  and  Olindo  is  travestied  by  the  correspond- 
ing one  of  Leocadia  and  Galindo.  As  if  to  make  the 
whole  more  grotesque  and  give  it  the  air  of  ^  grave 
caricature,  the  Spanish  poem  is  composed  throughout  in 
the  old  Oastilian  redondillas,  and  carried  through  exactly 
twenty  books,  all  running  parallel  to  the  twenty  of  the 
"Jerusalem  Delivered." 

The  last  of  the  three  attempts  just  referred  to,  and 
the  last  one  of  the  period  that  needs  to  be  noticed,  is 
the  "  Naples  Recovered ''  of  Prince  Esquilache,  which. 
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tiiOQgfa  written  eailier,  dates,  by  its  pnMieation,  from 
1651.  It  is  on  the  conquest  of  Naples  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Alfonso  the 
Fifth  -of  Aragon,  who  seems  to  have  been  selected  as  its 
hero,  in  part  at  least,  because  the  Prince  of  fisquilache 
could  boast  his  descent  from  that  truly  great  moasrch. 

The  pbem,  however,  is  little  worthy  of  its  sobfect. 
The  author  srowedly  took  great  pains  that  it  should  have 
no  moie  books  than  the  .fineid ;  that  it  should  violate 
no  historical  proprieties ;  and  that,  in  its  episodes,  m»- 
ehineiy,  and  style,  as  well  as  in  its  general  fable  and 
Btruotiire,  it  should  be  rigorously  conformed  to  the  safest 
epic  models.  He  even,  as  he  declares,  had  procured  for 
it  the  crowning  grace  of  a  royal  approbation  before  he 
ventured  to  give  it  to  the  world.  Still  it  is  a  &ilure.  It 
seems  to  foreshadow  some  of  the  severe  and  impoverish- 
ing doctrines  of  the  next  century  of  Spanish  literature, 
and  is  written  witii  a  squeamish  nicety  in  the  versifica- 
tion tiiat  still  further  impairs  its  spirit ;  so  that  the  last 
of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  tf  it  be  not  one  of  the 
mort  extravagant,  is  one  of  the  most  dull  and  uninter- 
esting.^ 


B  ^  Heqnaft  Uberlida,  Paite  Ertmaa,  Inia  AaA.  4e  Vera  y  nfoeiw,  Oonde  de 

por  I>ona  Bernarda  Ferreira  de  Laoerda,  la  Boca,**  ec.,  Milan,  1632,  4to,  pp.  654. 

dirigida  al  Key  Cat  lioo  de  las  Hespanitf,  He  died  in  10S8.    Antcmio,  ad  verb.    See 

Bon  Felipe  Tereero  dote  NQiBl»e,fi«e«Cro  ftartHer  Hboat  blm  fn  Viri.  UL,  Appeop 

Seikft',"  (JUflboa,  1618, 4to,)  was  eyidenOy  dlx  G. 

intended  as  a  compliment  to  the  Spanish  **  Nipoles  Becnperada  por  el  Bej  Boa 

nsorpen,  and  in  this  point  of  ylew  is  as  little  Alonso,  Poema  Heroioo  de  1>„  Fraaciioo  de 

creditable  to  its  aothor  as  it  is  in  its  poetical  Boija,  Principe  de  Ssqnilache,"  ec.    Zara- 

aspect    Parte  Segunda  was  published  by  goza,  1651,  Amberes,  1658, 4to.    A  notice 

bet  daoghtEryUsboa,  1078,41)0.  Bemaidade  of  bto  honorable  and  adTentnroos  life  will 

lAcerda  was  a  lady  variously  aocompUshed.  be  given,  when  we  speak  of  Spanish  lyri- 

Lope  de  Tega,  who  dedicated  to  her  his  cal  poetry,  where  he  w^  more  sncoessftil 

eclogue  entitled  «•  Phybs,**  (Obras  Soeitas,  «baa  he  was  in  epie. 

Tom.  X.  p.  19d,)  compliments  her  on  her  IJi  the  same  year,  1651,  another  poem, 

writing  Latin  with  purity.    She  published  <m  file  subsequent  oonquest  of  NaiAes  by 

m  Tobtme  of  poetry,  entitled  "fioiedadeB  Oonselvo  de  0  rdoya,  appeared  at  6ra^ 

de  Busaco,"  in  Partngneae,  Spanish,  .and  nada  (4to,  ff.  138,  making  about  six  hun- 

Italian,  In  1634,  a  good  German  transla-  dred  octave  stansas).    It  is  a  sort  of  life  of 

lion  of  a  part  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Cbneat  Oaptain  $  but  thoegh  it  oontiJae 

Btumenkrans  reUgibser  Poesien  aus  Spn^  an  intimation  of  his  de|kth,  it  really  ends 

Chen  des  Biidens  von  C.  B.  Schlttter,  Pa-  with  his  departure  flnom  Naples  for  the 

derbom,'l855.    She  died  in  1644.  last  time.    It  is  quite  dull,  and  is  entitled 

.   **  Bl  Fernando,  6    Seville  Bestourada,  **  Napolisea,  Po^na  Heroico,  ec.,  por  Bon 

Poema  Herdico,  escrito  con  los  Versos  de  Francisco  de  Trillo  y  Figueroa."  He  wrote 

la  Qerusalemme  Liberate,   ec.,  por  Don  lyrioal  poetxy,  a  volmne  of  which,  under 
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It  is  worth  while,  as  we  finish  our  notice  of  this  re- 
markable series  of  Spanish  narrative  and  heroic  poems,  to 
recollect  how  long  the  passion  for  them  continued  in 
Spain,  and  how  distinctly  they  retained  to  the  last  those 
ambitious  feelings  of  national  greatness  which  originally 
gave  them  birth.  For  a  century,  during  the  Great 
reigns  of  Philip  the  Second,  Philip  the  Third,  l^^^ 
and  Philip  the  Fourth,  they  were  continually  p««™*- 
issuing  from  the  press,  and  were  continually  received 
with  the  same  kind,  if  not  the  same  degree,  of  favor  that 
had  accompanied  the  old  romances  of  chivalry,  which 
they  had  helped  to  supersede.  Nor  was  this  unnatural^ 
though  it  was  extravagant.  These  old  epic  attempts 
were,  in  general,  founded  on  some  of  the  deepest  and 
noblest  traits  in  the  Castilian  character ;  and  if 
that  character  had  gone  on  rising  in  dignity  and  *"^'* 
developing  itself  under  the  three  Philips,  as  it  had  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  there  can  be  little  doubt  th^  the 
poetry  built  upon  ft  would  have  ts&en  rank  by  the  side 
of  that  produced  undQ;r  similar  impulses  in  Italy*  and 
•England.  But,  unhappily,  this  was  not  the  case.  These 
Spanish  narrative  poems,  devoted  to  the  glory  of  their 
country,  were  produced  when  the  national  character  was 
on  the  decline ;  and  as  they  sprang  more  directly  from 
.the  essential  elements  of  that  chara#er,  and  depended 
more  on  .its  spirit,  than  did  the  similar  poetry  of  any  other 
people  in  modern  times,  so  they  now  more  visibly  de- 
clined with  it. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  the  semblance  of  the  feel- 
ings' which  originally  gave  them  birth  is  co&tinued  to  the 


the  title  of  "  PoesiaB  Variss,"  wu  printed  Malaga,  wheie  flieir  autiiar  ei^ojned  • 

at  Granada  In  1662  *,  —  some  parts  of  it  military  office  }  bat  neither,  I  think,  was 

natlonid  and  simple  in  Its  style,  some  af-  much  read^  beyond  .the  limits  of  the  city 

feeted  and  cuUOj  like  Q6ngora,  wbom  he  that  produced  them.    His  "  Ocios  de  Oas- 

imitated.  talia,"  a  voltune  chiefly  of  lyrical  verse 

■  There  were  two  or  three  other  poems  and  chiefly  in  the  Italian  manner,  which 

ealied  heroic  that  appeared  after  these ;  was  printed  at  Malaga  in  1663,  is  n<it 

but  they  do  not  need  to  be  recalled.    One  better.    He  says  in  it,  that  he  wrote  his 

of  the  most  absurd  of  them  is  the  "  Orfeo  first  poems  in  1642,  and  that  he  served  at 

Militar,"  in  two  parts,  by  Joan  de  la  Vic-  Naples  and  at  Vienna  }  and  I  find  that  he 

toria  Ovando  ;  the  first  being  on  the  siege  was  alive  in  1688,  b«y(md  which  I  have  no 

of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  and  the  second  on  notice  of  him. 
that  of  Boda,  both  printed  in  1688, 4to,  at 
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last ;  for  the  8.ab8tance  is  wanting.  We  mark,  it  is  tme, 
in  nearly  every  one  of  theoi,  a  proud  patriotism,  which  is 
just  as  presumptuous  and  exclusive  under  the  weakest 
of  the  Philips  as  it  was  when  Charles  the  Fifth  wore  half 
the  crowns  of  £urope ;  but  we  feel  that  it  is 
degenerating  into  a  dreary,  ungracious  prejudice 
in  favor  of  their  own  country,  which  prevented  its  poets 
from  looking  abroad  into  the  world  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees, where  they  could  only  see  their  cherished  hopes  of 
universal  empire  disappointed,  and  other  nations  rising 
to  the  state  and  power  their  own  was  so  fast  losing.  We 
j&ark,  too,  throughout  these  epic  attempts,  the  indications 
to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  of  what  was  most 
peculiar  in  Spanish  loyalty,  —  bold,  turbulent,  and  en- 
croaching against  all  other  authority  exactly  in  proportion 
as  it  was  faithful  and  submissive  to  the  highest ;  but  we 
find  it  is  now  become  a  loyalty  which,  largely  as  it  may 
share  the  spirit  of  military  glory,  has  lost  much  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  its  ancient  honor.  And  finally,  though 
we  mark  in  nearly  every  one  of  them  that  deep  feeling 
of  reverence  for  religion  which  had  come  down  from  the 
ages  of  contest  with  the  infidel  power  of  the  Moors,  yet 
we  find  it  now  constantly  mingling  the  arrogant  fierce- 
ness of  worldly  passion  with  the  holiest  of  its  offerings, 
and  submitting,  ill^  the  spirit  of  blind  faith  and  devotion, 
to  a  bigotry  whose  decrees  were  written  in  blood.  These 
multitudinous  Spanish  heroic  poems,  therefore,  that  were 
produced  out  of  the  elements  of  the  national  character 
when  that  character  was  falling  into  decay,  naturally  bear 
the  marks  of  their  origin.  Instead  of  reaching,  by  the 
fervid  enthusiasm  of  a  true  patriotism,  of  a  proud  loyalty, 
and  of  an  enlightened  religion,  the  elevation  to  which  they 
aspire,  they  ^k  away,  with  few  exceptions,  into  tedious, 
rhyming  chronicles,  in  which  the  national  glory  fails  to 
excite  the  interest  that  would  belong  to  an  earnest  narra- 
tive of  real  events,  without  gaining  in  its  stead  anything 
from  the  inspirations  of  poetical  genius. 
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